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PREFACE. 


Various  works  purporting  to  deal  with  Scottish  minor  poets 
and  poetry  have  within  recent  years  been  placed  before  the 
public — some  of  them  excellent  so  far  as  they  went,  others 
little  better  than  mere  catchpennies,  crude  and  unreliable — 
all  of  them  defective,  because  the  field  was  too  wide  for  any 
one  man  to  master  or  one  work  contain.  I  have  long  felt 
certain  that  an  adequate  presentation  of  such  a  subject  was 
only  possible  through  each  shire  or  district  receiving  separate 
treatment — hence  "  The  Bards  of  Bon- Accord." 

Though  the  plan  proposed  in  this  work  was  to  deal  with 
those  writers  only,  who,  connected  by  birth  or  residence  with 
our  north-eastern  district,  have  published  up  to  1860,  yet  its 
subject  is  brought  down  to  a  much  more  recent  date — living 
writers,  however,  with  one  exception,  being  excluded  from  the 
body  of  the  work.  In  the  Appendix  of  Fugitive  Poetry  this 
latter  restriction  has  been  discarded,  and  notices  of  living 
writers  whose  effusions  engaged  public  attention  prior  to  1860 
are  there  given.  In  the  bibliography  forming  part  II.  of  the 
Appendix,  biographical  notes  have  frequently  been  added,  in 
order  to  render  the  work  as  fairly  complete  as  the  limits  of 
one  volume  would  allow.  The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject 
is  chronological,  and  dates,  more  or  less  approximative,  have 
been  given  at  the  top  of  each  page,  so  that  a  reader  may  know 
at  once  the  period  to  which  any  author  belongs.     The  work 
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does  not  pretend  to  include  every  writer  of  verses  connected 
with  the  locality,  but  it  is  believed  that  no  one  of  appreciable 
local  repute  will  be  found  un-noted  in  its  pages. 

The  Index  has  been  arranged  to  serve  a  three-fold  purpose 
— biographical  items  being  printed  in  small  capitals — poems 
quoted,  in  italics — other  matters,  in  ordinary  type. 

My  brother,  Mr.  James  D.  Walker,  Glasgow,  has  not  only 
contributed  a  number  of  the  articles  in  their  entirety,  but 
along  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Edmond  has  rendered  great  assistance 
throughout  the  preparation  of  the  work.  To  them,  as  well  as 
to  those  friends — they  are  too  numerous  to  mention  by  name — 
who,  by  the  use  of  books,  manuscripts,  family  papers,  letters, 
Szc,  have  materially  aided  me  throughout  my  work,  I  tender 
my  warmest  thanks. 

WILL.  WALKER. 

{)'}  AiuiVLL  Place,  Aberdeen. 
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THE 

BAEDS  OF  BON-ACCOED. 

JOHN     BARBOUR. 

The  origin  of  a  nation's  poetry,  like  the  origin  of  many  of  its 
political  institutions,  is  a  fruitless  theme  for  discussion,  as  far 
as  certainty  of  results  are  concerned,  and  one  which  we  have 
no  desire  to  enter  upon.  As  far  as  Scottish  poetry  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  content  to  date  its  earliest  production  at  1375, 
when  John  Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  wrote  his 
metiical  history  of  "  The  Bruce  ".  For  though  many  earlier 
scraps  of  verse  in  couplets,  stanzas,  and  other  fragmentary 
forms,  have  come  down  to  us,  yet  this  is  the  first  undoubted 
poem  of  any  size  and  worth  which  we  know  of,  that  was 
written  in  the  native  tongue.  No  doubt  the  "  Sir  Tristrem  ", 
attributed  to  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  be  almost  a  century  older  ;  but  recent  authorities  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  Scottish  poem  at  all,  but 
"  a  modernised  copy  of  an  old  Northumbrian  romance,  derived 
more  or  less  directly  from  a  Norman  or  Anglo-Norman  source  ". 
This  leaves  "  The  Bruce  "  undisputed  master  of  the  field.  In 
placing  Barbour  first  in  our  sketches  of  "  Bards  of  Bon- 
Accord  ",  we  would  not  for  a  moment  have  it  thought  that 
we  thereby  deem  him  a  '*  local  poet ",  as  the  phrase  goes.  The 
limited  sweep  of  influence,  the  mere  parochial  reputation  which 
such  a  phrase  implies,  though  characteristic  of  the  majority  of 
those  whose  lives  and  works  we  intend  to  throw  into  concise 
form,  can  never  apply  to  one  whose  influence  has  been  felt  by 
all  true-hearted  Scotchmen  from  his  own  times  till  now.  He 
appears  here  because  he  lived  here,  because  the  life  of  his 
manhood  (a  long  life)  was  for  the  most  part  spent  among  us, 
and  because  we  feel  proud  that  from  him  the  well-spring  of 
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our  great,  national  poetry  first  broke  forth,  while  a  residenter 
near  the  venerable  walls  of  St.  Machar. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  unimportant,  at  the  threshold  of 
our  subject,  to  point  out  in  a  sentence  or  two  the  general 
condition  of  the  then  national  life,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the 
pages  of  history. 

The  current  of  events  in  Scotland,  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  (and  during  the  early  years  of 
Barbour's  life)  was  of  such  a  severe  nature,  as  could  not  fail  to 
brand  itself  deeply  into  the  memories  of  a  people,  who  were 
just  beginning  to  reap  the  earlier  fruits  of  that  independence, 
which  Bannockburn  had  seemingly  sealed  for  them.  Randolph 
the  Regent  had  died.  Edward  Baliol,  full  of  personal  ambition 
and  backed  by  the  dispossessed  barons  (who  had  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  any  change  that  might  come 
about),  began  to  conspire  against  the  young  king  (David)  and 
his  government.  Partly  through  the  treachery  and  duplicity 
of  seeming  friends,  and  partly  through  the  incapacity  of  those 
in  power,  the  whole  liberties  of  the  people  were  once  again  at 
the  mercy  of  the  king  of  England.  Ostensibly  to  quell  party 
strife,  but  really  to  re-attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  land,  his 
ai-my  entered  Scotland,  laying  waste  the  country,  and  carrying 
utter  ruin  and  destruction  wherever  it  marched.  If  ever  there 
was  an  eclipse  of  hope  in  the  national  heart  it  was  then.  If 
ever  it  appeared  that  all  the  vantage  ground  gained  in  their 
former  struggles  for  liberty  was  lost,  'twas  then.  If  ever  men's 
minds  reverted  back  with  glowing  admiration  to  deeds  of 
prowess  done  for  "  dear  auld  Scotland's  sake  ",  'twas  then.  So 
that  when  we  contemplate  this  final  armed  attempt  at  crushing 
Scottish  independence,  and  remember  to  what  extent  men's 
ideas  are  dominated  by  the  social  and  political  forces  operating 
around  them,  we  might  well  expect  to  meet  with  such  a  poem 
as  "  The  Bruce  ",  and  such  a  Scotchman  as  John  Barbour. 

Very  little  is  known,  however,  about  his  life.  It  is  asserted, 
with  some  degree  of  probability,  but  no  certainty,  that  he  was 
boiTi  in  Aberdeen  about  1316  ;  and  some  writers  have  even 
hazarded  the  conjecture  that  his  father  was  a  burgess  of  our 
"  braif  toun  ",  and  possessed  a  tenement  in  Castle  Street.  It  is 
also  conjectured  that  he  received  his  education  at  the  monastery 
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of  Arbroath.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  authentic  documen- 
tary evidence  that  he  was  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  in  1357; 
for,  in  August  of  that  year,  the  English  king  granted  him  a 
passport  ''  while  coming  with  three  scholars  in  his  company 
into  England,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  in  the  University 
of  Oxford".  Again,  in  h'eptember  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
appointed,  by  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners who  were  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  anent  the  ran- 
soming of  the  Scottish  king  (David  II.),  then  a  captive  in 
England.  In  1365,  a  second  passport  was  granted  him  to  pass 
through  England,  in  company  with  six  knights,  to  St.  Denis 
in  France.  In  1372  he  was  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  and  again  in  1382,  1383,  and  1384-.  In  1373  he 
held  the  office  of  clerk  of  audit  to  the  King's  Household 
(AccoiLntsof  the  Great  Chamberlains  of  Scotlcfnd),sind  in  1388 
he  received  a  pension  from  King  Robert  11.  of  ten  pounds 
Scots  from  the  revenue  of  the  city,  to  which  was  subsequently 
added  twenty  shillings  yearly  from  the  burgh  mails,  this  latter 
sum  passing  at  his  death  to  his  assignees.  This  was  probably 
a  reward  on  the  completion  of  his  second  large  work,  "  The 
Brut",  mentioned  in  Wyntoun's  Chronicle,  but  of  which  no  MS. 
is  known  to  exist.  He  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Machar  for  the  celebration  of  a  yearly  mass 
for  his  soul,  which  circumstance  has  enabled  the  date  of  his 
death  to  be  ascertained  with  considerable  certainty.  For,  as 
the  last  payment  made  to  him  was  at  Martinmas,  1394,  and,  as 
the  mass  was  afterwards  performed  on  the  13th  March,  he  must 
have  died  on  that  day,  1395.  The  mass  money  is  said  to  have 
reverted  to  the  Crown  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Such 
are  the  few  bald  facts  which  the  industry  of  our  antiquaries 
has  unearthed  anent  John  Barbour. 

Few  men,  however,  can  altogether  suppress  themselves  in 
their  w^'i tings.  Some  trait  of  the  personality,  some  glimpse  of 
the  mind  which  groups  and  marshals  the  facts  it  works  on, 
which  forms  and  shapes  its  subject  so,  and  not  otherwise, 
reveals  itself  to  him  who  studies  an  author  closely.  This  is 
true  in  a  great  measure  of  John  Barbour  and  "  The  Life  and 
Acts  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce".  For  though  the  main  interest 
of  his  work  to  modern  readers  is  that  of  a  rhymed  chronicle  of 
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the  doings  of  Bruce,  Douglas,  Randolph,  and  others,  and  as  such 
will  ever  be  of  great  historical  value,  yet  no  one  can  peruse  its 
narrative  very  far  without  perceiving  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  poet  standing  out  clear  and  sharp  from  the  work  of 
the  mere  chronicler.  We  early  note  his  deep  love  of  country, 
his  intense  sympathy  with  its  oppressed  people,  the  undertone 
of  sadness  which  runs  through  his  terse  and  graphic  pictures  of 
a  life  of  thraldom,  the  numerous  traits  of  conduct  and  views  of 
life  which  he  persistently  and  prominently  brings  into  the 
foreground  and  lingeringly  dwells  on — all  bespeaking  the  strong 
emotional  medium  through  which  he  viewed  the  facts  he  would 
narrate.  Along  with  these  there  gradually  shapes  itself  in  the 
imaofination  a  faint  fifjure  of  the  man  as  he  lived  and  moved  in 
that  thriving  village  of  "  four  ploughs  " — Old  Aberdeen.  We 
can  in  fancy  look  down  the  line  of  the  Chanonry  on  the 
prebends'  lodgings,  with  their  glebes  or  yards,  with  "little 
tails  "  at  their  ends,  stretching  down  to  the  Balgownie  road, 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  defence  to  meet  the 
turbulence  of  the  troublesome  times.  Here,  in  comparative 
security,  the  school  of  the  canons  went  its  daily  round  of 
instruction  in  civil  and  canon  law,  mixed  with  the  routine  of 
daily  prayers  and  services.  But  outside  these  walls  dwelt  a 
thriving  little  community  of  agriculturists  and  fishers,  who 
held  houses  and  land  in  feu  from  the  bishop  as  superior. 
Among  these  would  the  Archdeacon  move,  as  his  duties  touched 
more  on  the  secular  side  of  life  than  did  those  of  the  other 
ecclesiastics.  We  are  fain  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  broad- 
shouldered,  clear-eyed,  muscular  Christian  as  he  appeared  to 
the  forgotten  tillers  whose  patient  industry  was  changing 
moorland  to  meadow,  and  making  the  lower  haugh  of  the  Don 
smile  in  yellow  plenty — but  the  light  has  almost  gone  out. 
Travelling,  as  he  did  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  round  a 
diocese  comprehending  almost  the  entire  territory  between  Dee 
and  Spey,  we  cannot  doubt  but  the  contrasted  conditions 
of  life,  visible  in  those  who  held  of  the  barons  with  those  in 
the  valley  of  Seaton  who  held  of  the  bishop,  were  the  "  contrair 
thingis  "  that  discovered  to  him  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
the  evils  of  thirla^re.  As  collector  of  the  church  funds,  and 
distributor,  not  only  to  the  support  of  the  various  orders  of 
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clergy  but  to  the  necessities  of  the  general  poor,  he  must  have 
touched  at  all  points  on  the  daily  life  of  the  society  around 
him,  and  felt,  as  no  one  else  could,  the  pulses  of  joy  and 
sorrow  beating  through  the  plodding  life  of  industry.  Many  a 
time  in  the  afternoon  sun  must  his  kindly  shadow  have  fallen 
over  the  threshold  of  the  mud  hut,  where  some  aged  and  work- 
worn  peasant  was  wearing  out  his  closing  days.  Kindly  word, 
coupled  to  kindly  deed,  was  sure  to  be  his ;  for  he  who  loved  so 
well  to  recount  the  deeds  of  mercy  done  by  others  could  never 
hold  the  alms-purse  of  the  Church  with  a  greedy  gripe.  And 
certain  we  are  that  if  the  maw  of  oblivion  could  admit  of  us 
having  a  glance  into  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  secular  life  that 
clustered  round  the  rising  "  St.  Machar's  ",  we  would  see  some- 
thinor  to  admire  and  some  thin  of  to  imitate  in  the  wise  and 
kindly  deeds  by  which  the  Church,  in  her  early  life,  and 
through  men  like  John  Barbour,  nurtured  the  good  seed  of 
much  that  is  valued  in  our  present  civilisation. 

We  must  now,  however,  turn  to  the  work  by  which  he  is 
best  known,  and  see  what  w^e  find  there.  And,  first,  as  a  piece 
of  literature,  we  will  look  at  its  general  character. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  his  poetry  is  its  directness, 
its  lack  of  the  allegorical — no  "down  on  the  angels'  wings",  none 
of  the  flowery  froth  which  bulks  so  largely  in  the  poetiy  of  to- 
day— but  a  presentation  of  whatever  occupies  his  mind,  with 
as  much  concreteness  as  the  language  of  his  day  would  admit 
of  It  is  this  objective  tendency,  this  turning  of  the  mind  to 
the  contemplation  of  facts  and  movements  outside  itself,  which 
is  the  secret  of  the  perennial  freshness  of  all  our  greater  poets. 
That  Barbour's  attitude  was  such  (with  now  and  again  a  moral 
reflection  or  pious  ejaculation),  the  whole  conduct  of  his 
"  romance  "  bears  witness,  while  the  permanent  hold  which 
that  "  soothfast  story  "  has  taken  of  the  minds  of  his  country- 
men is  the  highest  tribute  which  genius  can  command. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  our  readers  a  few  samples  of  the 
kind  of  thing  they  will  find  in  "  The  Bruce ",  our  selections 
being  classified  for  handiness  into  (1)  Sketches  of  Nature,  (2) 
Delineation  of  Character,  (3)  Battle  Pieces. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  alreadv  said  of 
"  The  Bruce  "  (being  mainly  a  chronicle  of  the  stirring  events 
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of  King  Robert's  life),  the  author  needs  rarely  touch  otherwise 
than  incidentally  on  aspects  of  nature.  Occasionally,  however, 
he  does  linger  a  little  on  these,  and  we  think  the  examples 
below  will  show  how,  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  he  can  present 
to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader  the  salient  features  of  the  scene 
or  situation  he  contemplates.  There  is  a  terse,  compact  pithi- 
ness about  them  all,  which,  to  ears  accustomed  to  the  verbosity 
of  current  poetry,  may  seem  bald  and  bare ;  but  every  line 
tells  :— 

A   MOUNTAIN   PAS& 

Ane  ewill  plass, 
That  sa  strayt  and  sa  narow  was, 
That  twasum  sam}^l  mycht  nocht  rid 
In  sum  place  ofif  the  hillis  sid. 
The  neth}T  halff  wes  peralous  ; 
For  a  schor  crag,  hey  and  hidwouss, 
Eaucht  to  the  se,  doim  fra  the  pass. 
On  athyr  halff  the  montane  was 
Swa  combrowss,  hey,  and  stay, 
That  it  was  hard  to  pass  that  way. 
Crechinben  hecht  that  montayne. 
I  trow  that  nocht,  in  all  Bretane, 
Aye  heyar  hill  may  fimdyn  be. 

Book  VII. 

MAY. 

This  wes  in  the  moneth  off  May, 
Quhen  bjrdis  syngis  in  ilk  spray  ; 
Melland  thair  notis  with  seymly  souue, 
For  softnes  of  the  suet  sesoun  : 
And  levys  of  the  branchys  spredis, 
And  blomys  brycht  besid  thaim  bredis  ; 
And  feldis  ar  strowyt  with  flouris 
"Well  sawerand,  of  ser  colouris  : 
And  all  thing  worthis  blyth  and  gay. 

Book  XL 

SPRING. 

This  wes  in  ver,  quhen  wynter  tid, 
With  his  blastis  hidwyss  to  bid. 
Was  our  drywyn  :  and  byrdis  smale, 
As  turturis  and  the  nychtyngale, 
Begouth  ryclit  sariely  to  syng  ; 
And  for  to  mak  in  thair  singyng 
Swete  notis,  and  sownys  ser, 
And  melodys  pleeand  to  her. 
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And  the  treis  begouth  to  ma 
Burgeans,  and  brycht  blomys  alsua, 
To  wyn  the  helyng  off  thair  hewid. 
That  wykkyt  wyntir  had  thaim  rewid. 
And  all  gressys  beguth  to  spryng. 

Booh  IV. 

We  next  notice  his  delineations  of  character ;  they  are 
numerous  and  full  of  insight.  Before  proceeding  with  our 
selections,  however,  we  will  revert  for  a  moment  to  what  we 
called  the  emotional  medium  through  wliich  he  viewed  things. 
For  instance,  no  one  now^-a-days  can  read  his  episode  of  "  The 
Douglas  Larder"  (as  the  old  writers  call  it)  in  Book  IV., 
without  being  more  or  less  moved  at  the  wanton  sacrifice  of 
human  life  therein  recorded.  Yet  so  strong  is  the  pulse  of 
nationality  in  the  worthy  Archdeacon,  the  "  patriotic  bias  ",  as 
it  is  now  called — '"  his  country,  right  or  wrong  " — that  he  can 
talk  of  the  butchery  of  a  number  of  Englishmen  wdth  as  little 
remorse  as  we  now  talk  of  extirpating  vermin.  Had  the 
circumstances  been  reversed,  had  the  English  done  as  much  to 
the  Scots,  we  may  guess  the  measure  of  his  wrath  by 
remembering  what  he  says  of  Macnab,  w^ho  betrayed  Sir 
Crystal  of  Seatoun — 

"  In  hell  condemned  mot  he  be  ! " 

He  is  indeed  a  splendid  hater — hates  his  country's  enemies 
as  intensely  as  he  loves  its  friends.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
results  of  the  poetic  temperament  that,  however  wide  its  sym- 
pathies may  be,  yet  outside  the  circle  of  its  likings,  there  is  an 
equally  intense  hatred  of  that  which  is  opposed  to  them.  The 
circle  of  his  sympathies  happened  only  to  be  a  little  narrower 
than  ours  of  to-day.  For,  on  the  other  hand,  how  deeply  he 
feels  for  "  the  hewers  of  wood  and  draw^ers  of  water  "  groaning 
under  English  seigniory  is  not  only  seen  in  that  noble  clarion 
blast  of  freedom  (so  w^ell  known  to  all  freemen)  — 

"  Ah  !  freedom  is  a  noble  thing," 

but  the  amelioration  of  their  condition  is  ever  in  his  view,  and 
is  made  universally  a  test  point  in  the  character  of  all  his 
heroes.  Loyalty,  friendship,  compassion,  as  well  as  the  fiercer 
forces  which  make   men   "  \vicht   in   war ",   are  the  qualities 
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which  call  out  his  loudest  praises  for  his  countrymen.      We 
select  two  of  his  best  portraits  : — 

RANDOLPH. 

He  wes  swa  curageous  ane  knycht, 
Sa  wyss,  sa  worthy,  and  sa  wycht, 
And  off  sa  sonerane  gret  bounty 
That  mekill  off  him  may  spokyn  be. 
And  for  I  think  off  him  to  rede, 
And  to  scliaw  part  off  his  gud  dede, 
I  will  discryve  now  his  fassoun, 
And  part  off  his  condicioun. 
He  wes  off  mesurabill  statur, 
And  weile  porturat  at  mesur  ; 
With  braid  wesage,  plesand  and  fayr, 
Curtaiss  at  poynt,  and  debonayr  ; 
And  off  rycht  sekyr  contenyng. 
Lawte  he  lowyt  atour  all  thing  ; 
Falset,  tresoun,  and  felony, 
He  stud  agayne  ay  encrely. 
He  heyit  honour  ay,  and  largea, 
And  ay  mantemyt  rychtwysnes. 
In  cumpany  solacious 
He  was  ;   and  tharwith  amorous, 
And  gud  knychtis  he  luffyt  ay. 
And,  giff  I  the  suth  sail  say. 
He  wes  fulfiUit  off  bounte 
Als  off  wertu3'^s  all  maid  was  he. 

Book  VII. 

DOUGLAS. 

He  wes  in  all  his  dedis  lele  ; 
For  him  dedeynyeit  nocht  to  dele 
With  trechery,  na  with  falset. 
His  hart  on  hey  honour  wes  set : 
And  hym  contenyt  on  sic  maner, 
That  all  him  luffyt  that  war  him  ner. 
Bot  he  wes  nocht  so  fayr,  that  we 
Suld  spek  gretly  off  his  beaut6  : 
In  wysage  wes  he  sumdeill  gray. 
And  had  blak  har,  as  Ic  hard  say  ; 
But  off  lymmys  he  wes  weill  maid, 
With  banys  gret,  and  schuldrys  braid. 
His  body  wes  weyll  [maid  and  lenye  ;] 
As  thai  that  saw  hym  said  to  me. 
Quhen  he  wes  blyth  he  wes  lufly, 
And  meyk  and  sweyt  in  cumpany  : 
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Bot  quha  in  battaill  mycht  him  se 

All  othir  contenance  had  he. 

And  in  speck  wlispyt  he  sum  deill ; 

Bot  that  sat  him  rycht  wondre  weill. 

Till  gud  Ector  of  Troy  mycht  he 

In  mony  thingis  likynt  be. 

Ector  had  blak  har,  as  he  had  ; 

And  stark  lymmys,  and  rycht  weill  maid  ; 

And  wlyspit  alsua,  as  did  he  ; 

And  wes  fulfillyt  of  leawt6  ; 

And  wes  curtaiss,  and  wyss,  and  wycht. 

Bot  off  manheid,  and  mekill  mycht, 

Till  Ector  dar  I  nane  comper, 

Off  all  that  euir  in  warldys  wer. 

The  quethyr  in  his  tyme  sa  wrocht  he, 

That  he  suld  gi'etly  lovyt  be. 

Book  I. 

For  women,  too,  he  had  a  wonderfully  tender  consideration — 
the  simple  artless  manner  in  w^hich  he  talks  of  the  sex,  of  love 
and  gallantry,  bespeaking  something  deeper  in  the  ecclesiastic 
than  the  mere  conventionalities  of  a  current  chivalry.  But, 
after  his  portraits  of  Scotch  worthies,  his  main  strength  lies  in 
his  battle  pieces.  Few  poets  indeed  can  make  a  reader  feel  so 
distinctly  the  clash  and  shock  of  closing  combatants  as  Barbour 
does.  Wliile  on  the  larger  field,  where  gathering  thousands 
meet,  the  glitter  of  arms,  the  wave  of  banners,  the  charge  of 
cavalry,  and  showers  of  arrows,  fill  the  mind  with  such  sense 
of  warlike  confusion  and  tumult,  as  almost  makes  one  feel  as  if 
he  were  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Here  is  the  opening  of  an 
onset  between  King  Robei't  and  Sir  Aymery.  The  foremost  of 
the  Englishmen, 

Enbrasyt  with  the  scheldis  braid, 

And  rycht  sarraly  to  gydder  raid, 

With  heid  stoupand,  and  speris  strancht, 

Eycht  to  the  King  thar  wayis  raucht ; 

That  met  tliaim  with  sa  gi-et  vigour, 

That  the  best,  and  off  the  maist  valoui', 

War  laid  at  erd  at  thair  meting. 

Quhar  men  mycht  her  sic  a  breking 

Off  speris,  that  to  fruschyt  war  ; 

And  the  woundyt  sa  cry  and  rar  ; 

That  it  anoyus  wes  to  her. 

For  thai,  that  fyrst  assembly t  wer, 
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Fwyngyt,  and  fauclit  full  sturdely. 
The  noyis  begouth  then,  and  the  cry. 

Book  VI, 
The  followiDg  is  the  account  of  liow  Sir  Thomas  supported 
Sir  Edward  Bruce  at  Bannockburn  : — 

The  gud  erle  thiddyr  tuk  the  way 
With  his  bataill,  in  gud  aray. 
And  assemblit  sa  hardily, 
That  men  mycht  her,  that  had  bene  by, 
A  gret  f  rusch  of  the  speris  that  brast  : 
For  thair  fay  is  assembly  t  fast, 
That  on  stedis,  with  mekill  prid. 
Come  prikand,  as  thai  wald  our  rid 
The  erle  and  all  his  cumpany. 
Bot  thai  met  thaim  sa  sturdely. 
That  mony  of  thaim  till  erd  thai  bar, 
For  mony  a  sted  wes  stekyt  thar  ; 
And  mony  gud  man  fellyt  wndre  fet, 
That  had  nae  hap  to  ryss  wp  yete. 
Thar  mycht  men  se  a  hard  bataill, 
.  And  sum  defend,  and  sum  assaile  ; 
And  mony  a  reale  romble  rid 
Be  roucht  thar,  apon  athir  sid  ; 
Quhill  throw  the  byrnyss  bryst  the  blud, 
That  till  erd  doune  stremand  yhude. 

Book  IX. 

He  seldom  forgets  to  note  the  tricks  or  stratagems  by 
which  the  Scotch,  with  numerically  small  forces,  overcame  the 
legions  of  their  Southern  foes  ;  and  he  puts  such  a  well-told 
fable  into  Douglas'  mouth,  when  that  worthy  is  explaining  to 
Moray  how  he  intends  to  make  his  escape,  that  we  shall  give  it 
in  this  place.  During. an  invasion  of  England,  Douglas  made 
a  night  attack  upon  his  enemies,  but  finding  them  not  only 
more  numerous  and  better  provisioned  than  he  expected,  but 
likely  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  he  consulted  with  Earl  Moray. 
The  Earl  advised  a  plain  fight  for  it;  Douglas  replied  that  they 
should  do  with  their  foes — 

"  As  Ik  herd  tell  this  otliyr  yer 

"That  a  fox  did  with  a  fyscher." 

"  How  did  the  fox  ? "  the  erle  gan  say. 

He  said  ;  "  A  fyscher  quhilum  lay 
"  Besid  a  ry ver,  for  to  get 
**  Hys  nettis  that  he  had  thar  set. 
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"  A  litill  loge  tharby  he  maid  ; 

"  And  thar  within  a  bed  he  haid  ; 

"  And  a  litill  fyr  alsua. 

"  A  dure  thar  wes  for  owtyn  ma. 

"  A  nycht,  his  nettis  for  to  se, 

"  He  rase  ;  and  thar  wele  lang  duelt  he 

"And,  quhen  he  had  doyne  his  deid, 

"  Towart  his  loge  agayn  he  yeid  ; 

"  And,  with  licht  of  the  litill  fyr, 

"  That  in  the  luge  was  brynnand  schyr, 

"  In  till  his  luge  a  fox  he  saw, 

"  That  fast  on  ane  salmound  gan  gnaw. 

"  Than  till  the  dur  he  went  in  hy, 

"  And  drew  his  suerd  deliuerly  : 

"  And  said  '  Reiffar,  thow  mon  her  out.' 

"  The  fox,  that  wes  in  full  gret  dout, 

"  Lukyt  about  sum  hole  to  se  ; 

"  Bot  nane  eschew  persave  couth  he, 

"  Bot  quhar  the  man  stud  sturdely. 

"  A  lauchtane  mantell  than  him  by, 

"  Liand  apon  the  bed,  he  saw  ; 

"  And  with  his  teth  he  gan  it  draw 

"  Out  our  the  fyr  :  and  quhen  the  man 

"  Saw  his  mantill  ly  brinnand  than, 

"  To  red  it  ran  he  hastily. 

"  The  fox  gat  owt  than  in  gret  hy  : 

"And  held  his  way  his  warand  till. 

"The  man  leyt  him  begilyt  ill, 

"  That  he  his  gud  salmound  had  tynt ; 

"  And  alsua  had  his  mantill  brynt : 

"And  the  fox  scaithles  gat  away. 

"  This  ensample  weill  I  may  say, 

"  Be  yone  est  and  ws  that  ar  her. 

"  We  ar  the  fox  ;  and  thai  the  fyscher 

"  That  stekis  forouth  ws  the  way." 

Book  XIV. 

Within  recent  years,  an  important  addition  to  our  litera- 
ture has  been  made  in  the  discovery,  by  the  late  Henry 
Bradshaw,  librarian  at  Cambridge,  of  a  MS.  containing  frag- 
ments of  a  poem  by  Barbour  on  the  Trojan  War,  and  again  of 
another  small  oblong  octavo  MS.  of  365  leaves,  containing  a 
series  of  metrical  "  Legends  of  the  Saints  ".  Both  these  have 
been  printed  in  the  two  volumes,  "  Old  English  Legends " 
and  "Legends  of  the  Saints  ",  published  at  Heilbronn  in  1881-2, 
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under  the  editorship  of  C.  Horstmann,  and  add  not  a  few 
important  items  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  author. 
Althouofh  Barbour's  name  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  last 
named  MS.,  the  internal  evidence  is  so  full  and  complete  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  "  The  Bruce "  and 
"  The  Le^rends  of  the  Saints  "  was  the  same  individual.  From 
the  prologue  to  these  fifty  legends,  we  learn  that  Barbour 
was  a  much  more  voluminous  writer  than  had  hitherto  been 
supposed,  as  he  mentions  a  long  series  of  metrical  works 
which  he  had  written  on  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  the  lives  of  the  Apostles.      And,  he  goes  on  to  say, 

Sene  I  ma  nocht  wirk 
As  mynistere  of  haly  kirke 
Fore  gret  eld  and  febilnes, 
Yet,  for  til  eschew  ydilnes, 

he  continues  the  series  into  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  fleeing 
idleness,  though  "  eld  and  fait  of  sycht ",  because  it  gives 
**  novrysingis  to  vicis  ".  Occasionally  we  come  across  passages 
like  those  in  the  opening  of  "  St.  Julian  ",  which  have  a  personal 
reference  to  the  writer  of  considerable  interest : — 

Qwene  that  yuiige  mane  I  was, 

I  trawalyt  oft  in  sere  place, 

Sic  thinge  in  my  yuthe  to  lere 

Quhare-with  myne  elde  I  mycht  stere, 

And  drew  me  to  gud  mene,  parde, 

Thocht  lytil  thare-of  be  bydyne  one  me  I 

The  trawalouris  thane  custume  had, 

That  alday  yed  ore  rad 

And  for  trawale  ware  wery  : 

Quhene  thai  come  til  thar  herbry, 

And  namely  fra  thai  micht  It  se, 

Quhethyr  that  It  ware  scho  ore  he, 

Hat  or  hud  tak  of  ore  clatli, 

The  rycht  f  ut  of  the  sterape  rath, 

And  to  sancte  Julyane  dewotly 

A  pater-noster  say  in  hy, 

In  hope  that  all  gud  herbry  sud  haf 

That  in  sik  wyse  It  suld  crafe. 

Sic  hope  ine  to  sancte  Julyane 

The  traualouris  thane  had  tane. 

As  mony  mene  yet  are 

That  sammyne  oysis,  here  and  tharc. 
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Bote,  for  that  fele,  ma  thane  ana, 
Haly  mane  are  callit  Julyane, 
I  yjirnyt  to  wyt  quhilk  was  he 
Mene  socht  ine  sic  necessyte  : 
And  sa  his  story  I  fand  al  hale, 
As  til  yow  here  tel  I  sail. 

For  the  Stake  of  comparison  with  some  of  the  delineations 
of  character  giv^en  above  from  "  The  Bruce  ",  we  will  quote  his 
description  of  St.  Ninian  : — 

Tharfor,  giidmen,  be-hald  and  se 
Hon  (gud)  and  blissit  and  haly  wes  he 
That  of  god  had  sa  gret  grace 
That  ay  folouyt  thus  his  trace  ! 
For  thi  ensampil  ma  be  tane 
Of  this  haly  mane,  sanct  Niniane. 
Suerdome  and  Idilnes  for  to  fle 
And  agane  al  wite  wicht  to  be  ; 
And  prese  we  for  to  folou  hyme 
That  feile  this  gert  leif  thare  syne. 
And  his  clething  scheu  he  was  meke, 
And  debonar  (wes)  in  his  speke, 
Denote  als  in  oracione 
And  ful  ithand  in  lessone 
In  Jugment  leile  and  stabile, 
And  in  thewis  honorabil, 
Large  in  almus-dowynge 
And  stedfaste  in  his  hafynge, 
In  al  office  of  to  preste  abile, — 
He  wes  al  tyme  honorabil ; 
Of  sic  compacience  he  wes  eke 
That  with  thame  gretand  he  wald  gret 
And  with  blyth  blyth  he  wes 
Gyf  thare  blythnes  wes  in  gudnes  ; 
And  in  vertiiise  he  wes  notabile 
And  in  al  gudnes  ful  lowabile. 

Turning  to  the  27th  Legend,  "  St.  Machar  ",  which,  however, 

is  contained  in  the  volume,  entitled  "  Old  English  Legends ", 

we  glean  the  following,  which  has  a  local  reference  : — 

Nocht  lang  eftire  apone  a  day 
(To)  sanct  Machor  a  mane  cane  say  : 
That  sanct  Dewynnik  In- to  Catnes 
Thru  gret  eilde  falyeit  and  ded  was  ; 
And  quhene  he  one  his  dedstra  lay, 
To  thaime  that  nest  war  he  cane  say  : 
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Sene  that  ye  se  ded  sail  me  tak, 
I  coniure  you  for  godis  sak 
That  yhe  for  na  trawall  be  Irke 
To  bere  my  body  to  sume  kirk, 
Quharfor  sanct  Machor  has  keping, 
And  pray  hyme  for  the  hewyiinis  king 
That  he  meyne  one  and  thochtfull  be 
Of  his  hicht  that  ye  mad  to  me 
Of  his  gud  will  at  our  partyng. 
With  this  of  spek  he  mad  ending 
And  yaulde  the  gast  but  mare  abad. 
And  thai  that  this  commawndment  had, 

To  tak  his  body  war  noeht  Irk 
And  one  a  bere  brocht  till  a  kirk 
That  was  bot  litill  fra  that  place 
That  befor  to  thaime  lentyue  was. 
And  quhene  that  sanct  Machor  this  tale 
Has  herd  as  I  haf  tald  yu  hale. 

He  mad  regrat  and  had  disese. 

But,  for  he  durst  nocht  god  disples. 

That  nycht  but  slepe  all  haile  he  lay 

In  his  prayere,  till  it  wes  day: 

And  in  that  kirk  with  Heschely  eyne 

Full  feile  brycht  angelis  he  has  sene 

Fie  upe  and  doune,  makand  thaire  play, 

Quhar  at  the  cors  of  Dewynnik  lay. 

Thane  was  sanct  Machor  blyth  and  glad 

For  this  fare  sicht  that  he  sene  had. 

And  one  the  morne  quhene  it  was  day. 

Till  his  discipulis  this  cane  say: 

Lowe  we  all  god,  my  brothir  dere, 

That  has  ws  send  a  gud  gestenere  ! 

Tharfor  mak  we  ws  redy  tyt 

Hyme,  as  a  spe  afferis,  to  visidte 

And  yeld  till  hyme  forout  delay 

That  office  that  we  acht  to  say 

For  worthi  mene,  quhene  thai  ded  are  ! 

With  that  thai  passit  furthmare 

To  the  kirk  quhar  at  sanct  Machor 

The  angelis  play  had  sene  befor. 

Bot  thai  that  the  cors  brocht  thiddire, 

With  It  had  gane  thar  way  to-giddir 

Ner-by  of  Creskane  to  the  hill, 

And  thare  abad,  to  reste  in  will. 

Bot  sanct  Machor  forontyne  tirste, 

Folouit  and  fand  thaime  thaire  tak  reste. 
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And  he  and  his  thar  with  thame  abad 
Till  thai  the  seruice  all  had  mad 
That  to  sic  deide  mene  suld  parteyne 
Ar  ony  wink  come  in  thar  eyne. 
And  syne  bare  the  cors  deuotely 
Till  a  place  callit  Banchory. 
And  thare  solempni  with  honoure 
Thai  grathit  for  it  a  sepulture, 
And  one  hyme  thare  thai  mad  a  kirk. 
Quhar  god  yeit  cesis  nocht  to  wirk 
Thru  his  prayere  ferleis  full  fele, 
To  sek  and  sar  folk  gyfand  heile. 
Mene  callis  that  place  quar  he  lay 
Banchory  Dewynnik  till  this  day. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  legends,  which  Horstmann 
traces  to  their  originals  in  the  "  Legenda  Aurea",  and  other  works 
of  a  like  kind,  there  is  interspersed  no  small  amount  of  matter 
which  Barbour  must  have  gleaned  in  his  travels;  while  it  will  be 
found  that  his  introductions,  prayers,  exhortations,  and  reflec- 
tions, give  considerable  insight  into  his  character  as  a  man,  as 
well  as  illustrate  how  much  of  the  poet  he  carried  into  his 
declining  years. 

These  selections  will,  perhaps,  enable  the  reader  to  under- 
stand, in  a  way,  the  character  of  the  verse  to  be  found  in 
our  author's  principal  works,  "  The  Bruce  "  and  ''  Legends  of 
the  Saints ",  and  we  would  hope  that  they  may  at  the  same 
time  help  to  stimulate  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
originals.  Before  closing,  however,  we  may  note  how  in- 
judicious some  of  the  Archdeacon's  admirers  have  been  in 
their  excessive  praise  of  him.  Not  satisfied  to  accept  him  on 
his  own  undoubted  merits,  they  have  sought  by  a  comparison 
with  Chaucer  to  show  that  on  the  common  field  of  poetry 
John  was  as  good  as  Dan.  Now,  this  is  not  only  a  mistake, 
but  a  decided  injustice  to  our  great  countryman.  Barbour's 
poetry  we  are  proud  of;  but  they  are  not  the  friends  of  his 
famous  memory  who  would  court  a  comparison  that  cannot 
fail  but  to  lower  our  estimate  of  his  genius.  Chaucer  was  a 
courtier,  a  soldier,  a  man  of  world-wide  experience,  with  a 
knowledge  of  men,  sources  of  culture,  and  general  life  sur- 
roundings far  more  congenial  to  the  development  of  a  rich 
and  varied  genius   than  that   of  his  northern  contemporary. 
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The  variety  of  life  and  character  exhibited  in  "  The  Canterbury 
Tales"  shows  a  width  of  culture  and  acquaintance  with  men 
and  manners  fiir  in  advance  of  anything  which  Scotland  had 
produced  in  that  or  almost  any  age,  and  is,  we  should  think, 
sufficient  in  itself  to  bar  any  comparison  between  the  two 
poets.  Let  us  rest  content  with  our  heroic  Archdeacon  as 
he  is,  a  manly  writer  of  bold  and  vigorous  verse,  the  first 
spokesman  of  our  country's  yearnings  for  political  freedom,  the 
representative  Scotchman  of  his  age.  There  are  innumerable 
pinnacles  of  fiime  under  that  where  Chaucer  sits,  to  which  the 
tooth  of  time  can  never  reach,  and  where  the  air  of  immortality 
circles  for  ever.     On  one  of  these  rests  John  Barbour ! 


INTERMEDIATE  LINKS  BETWEEN  BARBOUR  AND 

ARBUTHNOT. 

Scottish  poetry  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  much  cultivated, 
and  considering  the  rude  state  of  the  language  at  that  period, 
Henryson,  William  Dunbar,  Gavin  Douglas,  and  Sir  David 
Lyndsay  attained  great  excellence  in  it.  But  while  this  is  true 
of  Scotland  as  a  whole,  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Barbour 
in  the  poetic  sphere  of  our  countryside,  for  over  a  period  of 
almost  two  hundred  years,  local  history  gives  us  very  meagre 
information. 

The  ballad  of  "  The  Battle  of  Harlaw,  fought  upon  Tuesday, 
July  24,  1411,  against  Donald  of  the  Isles",  and  bearing  on  the 
face  of  it  to  have  been  written  very  shortly  after  that  event,  is 
the  first  item  we  come  upon  in  our  survey.  Though  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  "  Complaynt  of  Scotland  "  in  1549,  the  ballad, 
as  we  now  possess  it,  was  first  printed  in  1724 ;  and  while 
some  have  suspected  that  Ramsay's  hand  gave  it  final  shape, 
yet  Ritson,  one  of  the  most  competent  authorities  we  have, 
says  of  it,  "  that  it  may,  for  anything  that  appears  either  in  or 
out  of  it  to  the  contrary,  be  as  old  as  the  15th  century".  In 
the  first  eleven  stanzas  we  have  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  strife,  to  which  follows  an  enumeration  of 
the  chiefs  and  hosts  which  met  at  Harlaw, — 
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For  to  suppress  the  tyrannie  .    ' 

Of  douted  Donald  of  the  Yles. 


The  armies  met,  the  trumpet  sounds, 

The  dandring  drums  alloud  did  touk, 
Baith  armies  by  ding  on  the  bounds, 

Till  ane  of  them  the  field  sould  bruik. 

Nae  help  was  thairfor,  nane  wald  jouk, 
Fei*ss  was  tlie  fecht  on  ilka  syde, 

And  on  the  ground  lay  mony  a  bouk 
Of  them  that  thair  did  battill  byd. 

With  doutsum  victorie  they  dealt, 

The  bludy  battill  lastit  lang, 
Each  man  his  nibours  forss  thair  felt ; 

The  weakest  aft-tvmes  sjat  the  wraner : 

Thair  was  nae  mowis  thair  them  amang, 
Naithing  was  hard  but  heav}'-  knocks. 

That  eccho  maid  a  dulefull  sang, 
Thairto  resounding  frae  the  rocks. 

But  Donald's  men  at  last  gaif  back. 

For  they  war  all  out  of  array. 
The  Earl  of  Marris  men  throw  them  brak, 

Pursewing  shairply  in  thair  way, 

Thair  enemys  to  tak  or  slay, 
Be  d}ait  of  forss  to  gar  them  yield, 

Quha  war  richt  blyth  to  win  away, 
A  nd  sae  for  feirdness  tint  the  feild. 

Then  follows  a  list,  in  eight  or  nine  stanzas,  of — 

Quhat  slauchter  was  on  ilkay  syde 
Of  Lowland  and  of  Highland  men. 

Altogether,  it  is  one  of  our  best  historical  ballads,  full  of 
passages  of  considerable  graphic  power,  and  has  many  telling 
lines  gracefully  quaint  and  alliterative. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  poet  mentioned  by 
Dunbar  in  his  ''  Lament  for  the  ^Nlakaris "  (composed  about 
1507) — where,  speaking  of  Death,  it  is  said — 

"Ke  hi\&  tune  Roui  of  AherdenCj 

And  gentle  Roid  of  Corsf.orphyne  ; 
Twa  bettir  Fallows  did  no  Man  see, 
Timor  Mortis  contiirhat  me. 

— that  this  "  Rowl  of  Aberdene  "  belonged  to  the  same  family 

c 
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as  Thomas  Roull,  Chief  Magistrate  of  Aberdeen,  1416.  Beyond 
the  bare  mention,  however,  of  his  narrie  in  the  above  lines,  no 
record  is  left  either  of  the  man  or  his  works.  What  is 
characterised  by  Pinkerton  as  "  a  stupid  piece  called  IloioVs 
Cursing",  is  preserved  both  in  the  Maitland  and  Bannatyne 
MSS.,  but  w  hetlier  it  is  by  the  "  Rowl  of  Aberdene  "  or  him  of 
"  Corstorphyne  "  or  by  neither,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

To  the  period,  1503-7  belongs  the  fragment  of  a  song 
printed  in  the  "  Book  of  Bon- Accord  "  (p.  178),  but  of  which 
only  one  stanza  is  sufficiently  intelligible  for  quotation  here : — 

I  sail  ger  fasoiie  weile  a  flane 

And  schut  it  fra  my  hart, 

The  schaft  sal  be  of  soroweful  main 

The  hede  of  paiiies  Strang  (smart  ?) 

Weile  fedderit  with  the  tyme  has  bene 

Adoue  deir  hart  of  Aberdene. 

To  all  appearance  there  have  been  four  verses  in  the  original  of 
this  ditty,  the  author  of  which  is  entirely  unknown. 

Another  fragment  of  a  very  superior  order  occurs  on  a  fly- 
leaf of  the  Register  of  the  Sherifl"Court  of  Aberdeenshire,  1503-11, 
and  is  printed  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  from 
which  w^e  olean  the  followino^  beautiful  lines : — 

WINTER. 

The  soy  11  that  earst  so  seamlie  was  and  seene, 

(Now)  was  despoyled  of  hir  bewties  hew, 

And  for  fresche  fleuris  quhairwith  the  sumaris  queen 

Had  clad  the  erth,  now  Boreas  blastis  doiin  blew, 

And  small  fowlis  flocking  in  their  sangis  did  rue 

The  winteris  wrath,  quhairwith  ech  thing  defast, 

In  wofull  wyss  bewailed  the  somer  past. 

Hawthorne  had  lost  his  motlay  luverye, 

His  naked  tuigs  war  shiuering  all  for  cold, 

And  droping  doune  the  teiris  aboundantley. 

Ech  thing  (me  thocht)  with  weiping  eyine  told 

The  cruall  season,  biding  me  withold 

My  self  within,  for  I  was  gotan  out 

Into  the  fieldis,  quhair  as  I  walk  about — 

Xow,  whoever  wrote  these  lines  possessed  the  poetic  gift  in  no 
small  measure.  Let  anybody  read  them  alongside  selections 
from  Thomson  or  Cowper,  who  are  par  excellence  the  poets  of 
"  the  stern  ruler  of  th'  inverted  year  ",  and  the  unknown  writer 
will  be  found  to  possess  the  same  eye  for  nature,  the  same 
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subtle  fancy  which  invests  natural  objects  and  appearances 
with  an  interest  borrowed  from  human  experience  {e.g.^  the 
naked  twig  shivering  for  cold)  ;  which  investiture  is  the  per- 
manent basis  on  which  the  interest  of  poetry  rests.  We  never 
read  these  lines  without  feeling  that  there  had  been  at  least 
one  giant  in  those  days  which  we  little  wot  of,  when  such  has 
been  found  among  the  intellectual  debris  of  the  period.  It  was 
indeed  the  sfolden  ao-e  of  Scottish  literature,  with  Dunbar  as 
its  greatest  exponent;  and  we  might  expect  from  what  is 
known  of  that  period,  that  even  the  fragments  which  belong  to 
it  would  partake  somewhat  of  its  excellence. 

We  cannot  omit  to  mention  a  poem  of  this  period,  which, 
though  written  by  Dunbar,  contains  such  a  minute  description 
of  a  gala  day  in  Aberdeen  as  to  give  it  a  local  historical  interest 
almost  equal  to  its  poetical  worth.  King  James  IV.  had 
been  married,  in  1503,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of 
England.  Both  then,  and  in  1506,  at  the  birth  of  their  son, 
the  magistracy  and  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  evinced  their  joy 
"  by  libations  of  wine  at  the  cross,  and  by  breaking  the  glasses 
as  was  customary  on  such  occasions".  Both  these  season .=?, 
however,  were  eclipsed  by  the  pomp  and  pageantry,  the  "  wine 
and  wax,  the  gamen  and  glee  "  of  the  Queen's  first  visit  to 
Bon- Accord.  The  poet  Dunbar  was  in  her  train,  and  in  his 
account  of  her  reception  by  the  citizens,  has  left  such  a  picture 
of  local  manners  as  cannot  be  altogether  left  out  in  our  pages. 
The  spelling  is  slightly  modernised  : — 

BUthe  Aberdeen,  thou  beryl  of  all  townis, 
The  lamp  of  beauty,  bounty,  and  blitheness  ; 
Unto  the  Heaven  ascend  it  thy  renoun  is 
Of  virtue,  wisdom,  and  of  worthiness  ; 
Hie  noted  is  thy  name  of  nobleness, 
Into  the  coming  of  our  lusty  Queen, 
The  wale  of  wealth,  guid  cheer,  and  merriness 
Be  blithe  and  blissful,  burgh  of  Aberdeen. 

After  this  encomium,  he  relates  how  the  burgesses  of  the  town, 
richly  arrayed,  chose  four  of  their  number,  dressed  in  velvet 
gowns,  to  bear  the  "  velvet  cramasie  "  pall  over  her  head,  while 
great  peals  of  artillery  were  given.  The  procession  met  her  at 
the  Port  with  "  the  sound  of  minstrels  blowing  to  the  skies". 
These  minstrels  were  followed  by  various  representations  of 
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character  taken  from  the  Scripture  Mysteries,  as  the  fore- 
runners of  the  drama  proper  were  then  called.  There  were  the 
Three  Orient  Kings  with  their  offerings  to  Christ  of  gold, 
incense,  and  myrrh  ;  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from 
Paradise ;  representations  of  Bruce  and  others  from  our  own 

liistory. 

Syne  came  there  four  and  twenty  maidens  ying, 
All  clad  in  green  of  marvellous  beautie, 
With  hair  detresst,  as  threads  of  gold  did  hing, 
With  white  hats  all  braident  richt  bravelie, 
Playing  on  timbrels,  and  singing  richt  sweetlie  ; 
That  seemly  sort,  in  order  weel  beseen. 
Did  meet  the  Queen,  her  saluand  reverentlie  ; 
Be  blithe,  and  blissful,  burgh  of  Aberdeen. 

The  streets  were  all  hung  with  tapesterie, 
Great  was  the  press  of  people  dwelt  about, 
And  pleasant  pageants  playit  prethlie 
The  lieges  all  did  to  their  lady  lout, 
Wha  was  convoyed  with  ane  royal  rout 
Of  great  baroness'  and  lusty  ladies  sheen  ; 
Welcome  our  Queen  I  the  commons  gave  ane  shout 
Be  blithe  and  blissful,  burgh  of  Aberdeen. 

At  her  coming  great  was  the  mirth  and  joy 
For  at  their  Cross  abundantly  ran  wine  ; 
Until  her  lodging  the  toun  did  her  convoy  ; 
Her  for  to  treat  they  set  their  whole  ingine, 
Ane  rich  present  they  did  to  her  propine  ; 
Ane  costly  cup  that  large  thing  wald  contene, 
Coverit  and  full  of  coined  gold  richt  fine  ; 
Be  blythe  and  blissful,  burgh  of  Aberdeen. 

Kennedy,  our  city  annalist,  however,  tells  us  (and  it  comes  as  a 
bit  of  companion  picture  to  the  above),  how  great  the  difficulty 
was  of  raising  the  money  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses 
incurred.  "  The  magistrates,"  says  he,  "  adopted  the  expedient 
usually  resorted  to  in  such  cases  of  granting  leases  in  reversion 
of  certain  lands  and  salmon  fishings  belonging  to  the  community 
for  payment  of  grassums  or  fines,  which  enabled  them  to  provide 
for  the  donation  to  the  Queen,  and  the  expenses  of  the  prepara- 
tions which  had  been  made  at  this  time  for  her  reception." 
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ALEXANDER     ARBUTHNOT. 

It  is  a  curious  though  not  uncommon  fact  in  human  experi- 
ence, that  the  work  which  gives  men  distinction  and  honour 
among  their  contemporaries  is  not  always  that  which  makes 
them  be  remembered  by  posterity.      The  things  which  bulk 
so  largely  in  the  every-day  life  of  us  all,  dwindle  out  of  sight 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  while  perhaps  some  small  thing,  which 
seemed  the  mere  accidental  product  of  the  passing  hour,  may 
at  last  become  the  only  permanent  record  of  our  ever  having 
livei  at  all.     Such  or  similar  reflections  very  naturally  occur  to 
one  who  tries  to  follow  the  life  of  Alexandei-  Arbuthnot,  the 
first  reformed  principal  of  King's  College,  Old  Aberdeen.     He 
was  one  of  the  leading  lights  of  his  day  and  generation.    Friend 
and  foe  alike,  in  the  ecclesiastical  conflicts  of  the  time,  praise 
him  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  wisdom.      But    the    finely- 
balanced  judgment,  the  subtle  eloquence  and  vigorous  mental 
force  which  moved  and  manaored   to  safe  issues  the  seeminoj 
chaos  of  opinion  and  circumstance  in  which  he  found  himself, 
have  long  since  passed  from  men's  remembrance,  and  he  now 
lives    to    posterity    principally   through    two    poems    of  very 
considerable  merit,    which  probably  were  thrown  off  to  ease 
a  tedious  or  fill  a  vacant  hour. 

Between  Barbour  and  Arbuthnot  almost    200  years  had 
passed.     With  the  general  advance  in  social  and  political  affairs 
which  had  taken  place   during  that  period    (the  founding  of 
Universities,  the   introduction   of  printing,  and  the  advent  of 
-Reformation  principles,  being  leading  points),  literature,  more 
particularly  poetical  literature,  had   kept   equal  pace.      "  The 
King's  Quair  ",  "  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green",  and  the  graphic 
old  ballad  of  "  The  Battle  of  Harlaw  "  are  undoubted  improve- 
ments in  point  of  literary  workmanship  to  anything  found  in 
Barbour.    And  when  we  come  down  to  the  graceful  elegance  of 
Dunbar's  "Golden  Terge  "  and  "  Thistle  and  Rose",  to  Lyndsay's 
satires^  and   the    works    of   the    numerous    contemporaneous 
poets  of  that  time,  we  seem  to  have  stepped  from  grey  <1  awn  to 
noonday.      Polite,  or  as  it  was  soon  to  be  considered,  profane 
literature,  was  suddenly  submerged,  however,  in  an  upheaval 
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of  the  public  mind  which  had  been  brewing  for  generations. 
Scotland,  as  the  wave  of  Protestantism  passed  over  north- 
eastern Europe,  also  made  a  stand  for  individual  liberty  ;  and 
the  mental  activity  of  her  people  was  not  long  in  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  quagmire  of  polemical  divinity.  It  was 
wliile  the  Church  was  struggling  to  maintain  its  change,  while 
society  was  torn  and  divided  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  that  the  genius  of  poesy  found  one  of  her 
few  shelters  in  the  comparatively  quiet  retirement  of  King's 
College,  and  an  ardent  votary  in  the  newly-appointed  principal, 
Alexander  Arbuthnot. 

One  of  his  remote  ancestors  is  noted  by  some  of  our  early 
writers  as  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Carmelite  Friars  of  our 
city ;  but  the  learning  and  genius  which  characterised  the  brief 
life  of  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  the  hearty  exertions  he  made  for 
the  common  weal  during  a  trying  period  of  our  history,  give 
him  as  honoui*able  distinction  among  his  countrymen  as  any 
who  has  yet  borne  his  name.  Brother-german  to  the  Baron  of 
Arbuthnot,  he  was  born  at  that  place  in  Kincardineshire,  iu 
15.38.  The  place  of  his  education  has  been  disputed.  Arch- 
bishop Spottiswood  states  that  he  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews, 
while  Dr.  George  Mackenzie  asserts  that  he  was  educated  at 
King's  College.  In  Professor  Gordon's  MSS.,  quoted  by 
Kennedy  {An7ial8  of  Aberdeen),  he  is  said  to  have  passed 
through  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  he  finished  his  education  in  France,  whither  he  went 
in  1561.  He  came  back  to  Scotland  in  1568,  and  entered  the 
Church,  being  that  year  presented  to  the  kirk  of  *  Logie- 
Buchan,  "  one  of  the  common  kirks  of  the  cathedral  of  Aber- 
deen". In  that  same  year  we  find  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  instructed  to  revise  Bassenden's  "  Fall  of  the 
Koman  Church",  a  work  in  which,  greatly  to  the  offence  of  the 
Assembly,  it  was  asserted  tliat  the  King  was  head  of  the  Kirk. 
We  need  not  follow  him  through  the  many  pieces  of  useful 
work  he  discharged  while  a  member  of  that  body,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  uninteresting  now,  but  pass  on  to  his  appointment 
to  the  University. 

A  considerable  change  had  come  over  the  primitive  village 
of  Beaton  between  the  days  of  Barbour  and  those  of  which  we 
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write.      The  few  straggling  liolders  of  church  land,  who  built 
their  houses  and  tilled  their  crofts  outside  the  Chanonry  walls, 
had  thriven  and  increased  under  their  masters.       And  now,  in 
matters  of  trade  and  merchandise,  their  local  importance  was 
such,  that,  in  1498  (shortly  after  the  erection  of  the  Univer- 
sity), they  had  conferred  upon  them,  by  Royal  charter,  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  burgh  of  barony.     What,  with  a 
Baillie  Court,  a  public   market  every   Monday  at  the  Cross, 
Skeir-Thursday    Fair,    and    St.    Luke's    Fair,    lasting   eight 
days,  the  importance  of  the  trading  class  and  city  life  over  the 
mere   ecclesiastical    one,    which  had   nurtured  them   in   their 
earlier  eftbrts,  were  distinctly   visible.     The    turbulence   and 
change  brought  about   by  the  "  reformed  opinions  "  were  soon 
exhibited  in  the  erstwhile  calm  life  of  Old  Aberdeen.     The 
"  reformation    rabble ",   as   their   opponents    called   them,   de- 
molished great  part  of  the  cathedral,  destroyed  the  cross,  and 
spoiled  the  college  kirk  of  all  its  ornaments.      In  the  Univer- 
sity staff,  however,  the  old  opinions  found  a  shelter  for  some 
time  after  the  general  public  had  declared  against  them.      And 
when  the  march  of  events  brought  the  inevitable   change  to 
their  doors,  the  principal  and  others  not  only  took  away  books, 
but  destroyed  several  of  the  ancient  charters,  thus  losing  to 
their   successors   a   considerable  amount   of  the   institution's 
ancient  patrimony.     But  the  changes  wrought  on  University 
life  were  not  confined  to  those  which  flow  from  a  shattered 
finance — the  whole  ecclesiastical  air  of  the  concern  got  dis- 
placed with  a  vengeance.       Out  of  the  forty-two  pei'sons  who 
originally    composed    the    collegiate     body,    all    except    the 
mediciner  had  been  priests  in  holy  orders.     Most  of  these  held 
offices  which  were  at  once  suppressed ;  the  "  eight  prebendaries 
for  service  in  the  chapel ",  the  "  six  poor  boys  for  the  choir  ", 
and  many  others,  had  to  shift  somewhere  else.      With  a  teach- 
ing staff  of  three  others  besides  himself,  Alexander  Arbuthnot, 
in  the  fall  of  1569,  opened  session  in  this  "  harry'd  rookerie"; 
and  year  by  year,  under  his  fostering  care,  the  reputation  of 
King's  College  as  a  seat  of  learning  gradually  rose  in  public 
estimation.     But  while  from  1569  to  1583  he  filled  office  with 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe 
— and  stood  prominently  out  as  one  of  the  most  valued  council. 
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lors  that  the  Church  had  in  lier  varied  extremitiegi — yet,  on  the 
Assembly  appointing  him  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  the  king 
(James  VI.)  being  displeased  with  him,  exercised  his  Royal 
prerogative,  and  commanded  him  to  remain  in  his  college. 
This  restriction,  coming  from  the  quarter  it  did  (and  probably 
betokening  much  more  than  lay  on  the  surface),  at  a  time  of 
great  bodily  weakness,  hastened  what  was  perhaps  not  far 
distant — his  death  ;  for  not  long  after,  he  succumbed  to  decline, 
and  was  buried,  not  in  the  chapel  of  King's  College,  as  some 
have  asserted,  but  in  the  kirk  of  Aberdeen.  "  Maister 
Alexander  Arbuthnoitt,  prinsepall  of  the  College  of  Aberden, 
and  persone  of  Loge,  departtit  the  xvij.  day  of  October,  yeir  of 
God  1583  yeris,  and  was  burrit  in  the  pariss  kyrk  of  Aberden 
afor  the  pulpitt." — (C alien's  Chronicle.) 

To  some  natures  the  gift  of  poesy  comes  as  a  fiery  passion, 
allowing  no  rest  or  peace  to  its  possessor,  while  to  others  it 
comes  as  a  soft  and  sweetening  solace  'mid  the  tumult  and 
turmoil  of  an  anxious  life.  In  this  latter  form  did  the  Muses 
visit  the  busy  })rincipal  of  King's  College,  and  the  fruits 
of  her  visitations  have  been  preserved  and  handed  down  to 
us  through  the  pages  of  the  Mail  land  MSS.  Three  of  his 
poems  were  printed  in  Pinkerton's  "  Ancient  Scottish  Poems  ", 
the  other  pieces,  a  religious  poem  of  six  pages,  beginning, 
"  Religion  now  is  rakinit  ane  fabiel  ",  said  to  be  very  dull ; 
another,  "  Cese  Hairt ",  and  a  third,  of  even  less  value,  com- 
mencing, "  Gif  it  be  true  that  stories  dois  rehers",  have 
never  been  printed.  His  poetical  reputation,  therefore,  rests 
on  "  The  Miseries  of  a  Pure  Scolar  ",  "  On  Luve ",  and  "  The 
Praises  of  Wemen".  "  The  Praises  of  Wemen  "  is  a  smooth  and 
]jleasant  bit  of  poetical  gallantry  in  twenty-eight  eight-line 
stanzas.  It  opens  with  a  declaration  that  he  who  would  truly 
show  forth  the  nature  of  women  would  require  to  possess  more 
than  ordinary  capability.  She  is  so  "  wyse  of  wit ",  so  blythe, 
gay,  pleasant,  and  obedient ;  she  is  such  a  solace  and  source  of 
bliss  to  man,  that  in  order  to  sing  all  her  qualities  aright,  one 
would  require  "  toungis  mair  than  ten".  He  goes  on  to  show 
that  if  she  has  any  faults  at  all,  man  is  to  blame  for  them,  and 
that  these  would  disappear  altogether, 

"  Gif  men  wald  rewl  thaiue  richt.'^ 
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111  continuation  he  enumerates  from  the  older  poets  the  bless- 
ings which  the  sex  has  conferred  on  man,  science  from  the 
Muses,  wisdom  fixjm  Minerva,  fcc;  and  undertakes  to  show 
fifteen  good  women  for  every  wicked  one  that  their  detractors 
can  produce.  Then  comes  an  enumeration  of  the  more 
prominent  female  characters  in  Scripture  and  ancient  history, 
the  poet  closing  with  a  claim  of  having  made  good  his  case. 

Now  and  again  in  the  reading  of  this  poem,  one  stumbles  on 
thoughts  which  look  like  the  crude  ore  which  subsequent  skill 
has  fused  and  foshioned  into  things  of  beauty.  The  most 
striking  of  these  is  the  following  : — 

Qulien  God  maid  all  of  nocht 

He  did  this  weill  declare, 

The  last  thing  that  he  wrocht, 

It  was  aiie  woman  fair. 

In  workes  ice  see  the  last  to  he 

Maist  plesand  and  preclair, 

Ane  help  to  man  God  maid  hir  than  ; 

Quhat  will  ye  I  say  mair  ? 

Arbuthiiot. 

AulJ  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears, 
-         -    -      -  Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O  ; 

Her  ^pi-entice  han^  she  trifd  on  man^  ■    . 

An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O. 

Burns. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  poem  the  verses  have  an  easy 

swing  which,  added  to  the  pleasantry  of  the  ideas   and  the 

quaint  conceits  indulged  in,  gives  the  whole  a  highly  pleasant 

charm.       The  following  stanzas  will  show  something  of  the 

style : — 

The  wysest  thing  of  wit 
That  ever  Nature  wrocht  ; 
Quha  can  f ra  purpose  flit, 
Bot  fickienes  of  thocht. 
"VVald  ye  now  wis  ane  eai'thlie  blis, 
Solace  gif  ye  have  socht ; — 
Ane  marchandyce  of  gritest  pryce 
That  ever  ony  bocht. 
*  ♦  *  *  » 

To  man  obedient, 
Evin  lyk  ane  willie  wand  ; 
Bayth  faythfull  and  fervent, 
Ay  reddie  at  command. 
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Thay  luif  maist  leill,  thocli  men  do  feill, 
And  schaikis  oft  of  hand. 
Quhair  anes  thay  love  thay  not  remove  ; 
Bot  steidfjistlie  thay  stand. 

And,  rychtlie  to  compair, 

Scho  is  ane  turtill  trew  ; 

Hir  fedderis  ar  rycht  fair, 

And  of  an  hevinlie  hew, 

Ane  luifing  wicht,  baith  fair  and  bricht, 

Gud  properteis  anew. 

Freind  with  delyte  ;  fo  but  dispyte 

Quha  luves  hir  sail  not  rew. 

Suppose  scho  seim  otfendit, 
Quhen  men  dois  hir  constrains  ; 
That  fait  is  sone  amend  it 
Hir  mynde  is  so  humaine. 
Scho  is  content,  gif  men  repent 
Thair  fait ;  and  turue  agane. 
Scho  has  no  gyle,  nor  subtil  wyil 
Hir  pathis  ar  ay  plane. 

The  "  Miseries  of  a  Pure  Scolar  "  is  in  twenty-seveu  seven- 
line  stanzas,  and  is  in  many  respects  the  best  of  his  composi- 
tions. In  smooth  and  graceful  numbers  he  tells  how  the  life 
he  fain  would  live  gets  blurred  and  warped  by  the  force  of 
circumstances.  How  his  love  of  goodness,  chastity,  friendship  ; 
his  desire  for  peace,  temperance  and  simplicity ;  his  reverence 
for  God  and  earthly  authority ;  have  to  be  given  "  the  retort 
courteous  "  or  "  the  lie  direct ",  through  the  evil,  the  grossness, 
the  hatred  and  strife  of  factious  discontent,  the  fickleness  of 
those  in  power,  and  the  superstitions  of  his  fellow-men.  Such 
is  the  cause  of  his  miseries,  such  the  burden  of  his  lament.  We 
give  the  poem  in  full : — 

THE   MISERIES   OF   A   PURE   SCOLAR. 

0  wratchit  warld  !  O  fals  fenyeat  fortoun  ! 

O  hecht  unhappie  !  O  cruel  destanie  ! 

O  clene  mistemperit  constellatioun  ! 

O  evil  aspect  in  my  nativitie  ! 

O  weird  sisteris,  quhat  alis  yow  at  me  ? 

That  all  dois  wirk  thus  contrair  my  intent — 

Quhilk  is  the  cause  that  I  murne  and  lament. 
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All  thing  dois  quyt  proceid  aganes  my  will  ; 

Bayth  he  win  and  erth  ar  contrair  me  conjurit. 

I  luif  the  gude,  and  cummerit  am  with  ill ; 

With  wickit  bait  I  daylie  am  allurit. 

To  cheis  my  lyf  I  cannot  be  assurit ; 

Now  till  ane  thing,  now  till  another  bent — 

Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

My  hairt  dois  luf  the  trew  religioun, 

And  the  trew  God  wald  trewlie  serve,  bot  dout ; 

Bot  atheisme  and  superstitioun, 

Hes  sa  me  nou  environit  about. 

That  scantlie  can  I  find  quhair  to  get  out, 

Betwix  thir  twa  I  am  so  daylie  rent — 

Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

Under  my  God,  I  wald  obey  my  prince  ; 
Bot  civile  weii-  dois  sa  trouble  the  cais. 
That  scarcelie  wait  I  quham  to  reverence  ; 
Quhat  till  eschew,  or  quhat  for  till  embrace. 
Our  nobils  now  sa  fickil  ar,  alace  ! 
This  day  thai  say,  the  morne  thai  will  repent — 
Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

Faine  wald  I  leif  in  concord  and  in  peice  ; 
Without  divisioun,  rancour,  or  debait. 
Bot  now,  alace  1  in  every  land  and  place, 
The  fyr  of  hatrent  kindlit  is  so  hait, 
That  cheretie  doth  ring  in  nane  estait  ; 
Thoch  all  concur  to  hurt  the  innocent — 
Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

I  hate  thraldome  ;  yet  man  I  buige,  and  bek. 
And  jonk,  and  nod,  sum  patroun  for  to  pleys. 
I  luf  fredome  ;   yet  man  I  be  subject  ; 
I  am  compellit  to  flatter  with  my  feys. 
I  me  torment  sum  uther  for  till  eis, 
Quha  of  my  travale  scantlie  is  content — 
Qohat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

I  luif  na  thing  bot  pure  simplicitie  ; 

And  to  dissemble  man  my  tung  aflfyle. 

The  plane  hie  pathe  is  maiste  plesand  to  me  ; 

Yit  sumtyme  man  I  arm  me  with  a  wyle. 

Or,  do  I  not,  men  sail  me  soune  begyle  ; 

First  me  dissave,  syn  lauch  quhen  I  am  schent — 

Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  1 
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I  luif  largea,  and  liberalitie  ; 

Yet  povertie  to  spend  dois  mak  me  spair, 

I  halt  averice  and  prodigalitie  ; 

To  get  sum  geir  yet  maun  I  half  grit  cair. 

In  vanitie  syn  I  man  it  outwair — 

"Woun  be  ane  wretclie,  and  into  waistrie  spent  !^ — 

Quhat  mai'vel  is  thocli  I  murne  and  lament  I 

I  luif  the  virtew  honest  chaistitie  ; 

To  bawdische  bourdis  yet  man  I  oft  gif  ear  ^ 

To  satistie  ane  tieschlie  cumpanie,  .. 

Lyk  ruffian  I  man  me  sumtyme  beir. 

In  Venus'  scule  I  man  sum  lessoun  leir, 

Gif  I  wald  comptit  be  courtes  and  gent —         J 

Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

I  luif  delyt ;  and  wrappit  am  in  wo. 

I  luif  plesour  ;  and  plungit  am  in  pane. 

I  list  to  rest ;  yet  man  I  ryde  and  go. 

And  quhen  I  list  to  flie  I  maun  remain. 

With  warldlie  cair  a  gentil  hart  is  slane  ! 

I  feil  the  smart,  and  dar  nocht  mak'  my  plent^- 

Quhat  marvel  is  thocli  I  murne  and  lament  1 

I  hait  llatterie  ;  and  into  wourdis  plane, 

And  unaffectit  language,  I  delyte  ; 

Yet  maun  I  leir  to  flatter,  glois,  and  faine, 

Quhiddir  I  list  to  speik,  or  yit  to  wryte. 

Or  els  men  sail  nocht  compt  me  worth  a  myte  : 

I  sail  be  rakinit  rude  or  neglegent — 

Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

Scoyning  I  hait ;  yet  maun  I  smyle  and  smirk, 
Quhen  I  the  mokks  of  uther  men  behald. 
Yea,  oft-times  man  I  lauch,  suppose  I  irk, 
Quhen  bitterlie  thair  tauntis  thai  have  tauld. 
And  sumtyme  als,  quhidder  I  nyl  or  wald, 
Ane  scorne  for  scorne  to  gif  I  man  tak  tent — 
Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

I  luif  modest,  sober  civilitie, 

Mixit  with  gentil,  courtes  lawlines  ; 

Bat  outher  man  I  use  scurrilitie. 

Or  els  sic  straunge  and  uncouth  f  remmitnes  ; 

That  I  wait  nocht  quhane  to  mak  merines  ; 

Nor  be  quhat  mene  with  men  me  to  acquent-T- 

Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  1 
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With  temperance  I  wald  use  meit  and  drink  ; 
And  hes  all  surfat-banket  in  despyt  ; 
And  yit  at  feist  and  banket  maun  I  wink  ; 
And  at  thame  hant  quliair  I  haf  no  delyte. 
I  use  the  ewil,  and  hes  withall  the  wyte  ; 
Thoch  body  bow  yit  dois  the  hairt  dissent — ^ 
Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  1 

All  costlie  clayths  I  compt  nocht  w^orthe  ane  preine, 

Quhilk  dois  bot  foster  pryde  and  vanitie  ; 

Yet  dar  I  nocht  in  commoun  place  be  sene, 

Les  I  be  clothit  sumquhat  gorgeouslie  ; 

And  be  I  nocht,  thane  men  sail  talk  of  me, 

And  call  me  owther  wretche  or  indigent — 

Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

With  hairt  and  mynd  I  luif  humilitie, 
And  pauclitie  pryd  richt  sair  do  I  detest  ; 
Bot  with  the  heich  yet  man  I  heichlie  be, 
Or  with  that  sort  I  sail  na  sit  in  rest. 
This  warld  hes  maid  the  proverb  manifest, 
Quha  is  ane  scheip  the  v'ovlf  will  sune  him  rent-^ 
Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

With  pacience  richt  feime  I  wald  overcum, 
And  uther  mens  infermities  endure  ; 
Bot  thane  am  I  comptit  ane  batie-bum, 
And  all  men  thinks  a  play  me  to  injure. 
No  sufferance,  but  vice,  dois  thame  allure  ; 
The  mair  I  thole,  the  mair  thai  me  torment — 
Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  1 

I  luif  silence  and  taciturnitie  ; 
And  in  few  wordis  wald  my  purpois  tell ; 
Yet  sumtyme  man  I  wourdis  multiplie, 
And  mak  my  toung  to  ring,  as  dois  ane  bell : 
With  wylfull  folk  I  man  bayth  cry  and  yell, 
Or  yeld  to  thame,  and  quyt  the  argument — 
Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

I  hait  all  schameles  glorisitie. 

And  me  delyte  in  modest  schamefastnes  ; 

Yit  sail  I  nocht  be  comptit  worth  ane  flie, 

Without  I  speik  of  all  mater  be  ges  ; 

Gloir,  and  brag  out,  and  tak  a  face  of  bres  ; 

Nathing  misknaw  under  the  firmament — 

What  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  ?    - 
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To  charge,  to  ask,  to  put  aue  man  to  pane  ! — 

I  Nvald  be  courtes,  gentil,  and  discreit  ; 

Bot  qiihyle  I  am,  an  ganand  tyme  remane, 

I  am  ay  servit  at  the  Liter  meit ; 

And  sum  uthar  is  placit  in  my  seit, 

That  thocht  no  shame  for  to  be  impudent — 

Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

I  luif  the  vertew  callit  gratitude, 

And  lyk  for  lyk  I  yarne  to  yeild  agane  ; 

Yet  can  I  nocht  resave  bot  ill  for  gud. 

And  thai  in  quhase  danger  I  remane, 

I  cannot  quyt,  albeit  I  wald  richt  fane, 

I  want  all  micht ;  na  powar  is  me  lent — 

Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  1 

I  luif  justice  ;  and  wald  that  everie  man 
Had  that  quhilk  richtlie  dois  to  him  perteine  ; 
Yet  all  my  kyn,  ally  a,  or  my  clan. 
In  richt  or  wrang,  I  man  alwayis  mantene, 
I  man  applaud,  quhen  thai  thair  matters  mene, 
Thoch  conscience  thairto  do  not  consent — 
Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

Sua  thoch  I  luif  the  richt,  and  nocht  the  wrang, 
Yit  gif  ane  freyndis  case  sail  cum  in  hand, 
It  to  assist  I  man  baythe  ryde  and  gang  ; 
And  as  ane  scolar,  leir  to  understand, 
That  it  is  not  repute  vyce  in  this  land, 
For  wrang  to  rander  wrang  equivalent — 
Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  1 

Of  trew  freyndis  faine  wald  I  have  gud  stoir. 
With  thame  the  leig  of  amitie  to  bind  ; 
But  thoch  I  seik  amang  ane  hundreth  score, 
Ane  faythful  frende  now  scantlie  can  I  find. 
That  is  nocht  lycht,  like  weddercok  in  wynd. 
It  is  thocht  vyce  now  to  be  permanent — 
Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

In  poetrie  I  preis  to  pass  the  tyme, 

When  cairful  thochts  with  sorowe  sailyes  me  ; 

Bot  gif  I  mell  with  meter,  or  with  ryme. 

With  rascal  rymours  I  sail  rakint  be. 

Thay  sal  me  bourdin  als  with  mony  lie. 

In  charging  me  with  that  quhilk  never  I  ment — 

Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  1 
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I  wald  travel  ;  and  ydleness  I  hait ; 

Gif  I  cud  find  sum  gud  vocatioun. 

But  all  for  nocht ;  in  vain  lang  may  I  wait, 

Or  I  get  honest  occupatioun. 

Letters  are  lichtliet  in  our  natioun. 

For  lernying  now  is  nother  lyf  nor  rent — 

Quhat  marvel  is  thocli  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

And  schortlie  now,  at  ane  wourde  to  conclude, 

I  thinke  this  warld  sa  wrappit  in  mischeif 

That  gude  is  yll  ;  and  yll  is  callit  gude. 

All  thing  I  see  dois  bot  augment  my  greif — 

I  feil  the  wo,  and  can  nocht  se  releif. 

The  Lordis  plaig  throuchout  the  warld  is  went — 

Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

Quod  Maister  Alexander  Arhothnat^ 
In  anno  1572. 

These  with  a  short  piece  of  ten  lines  "  On  Luve  ",  of  less  value 
than  the  pieces  we  have  noted,  are  the  principal  contributions 
of  Arbuthnot  to  poesy.  We  may  note  before  closing  that  a 
late  learned  and  able  writer,  because  of  the  date  (1572)  affixed 
to  "  The  Miseries  of  a  Pure  Scolar  "  entertained  doubts  as  to 
its  authorship.  "For,"  says  he,  "Alexander  Arbuthnot  was  at 
that  time  principal  of  King's  College,  and  yet  the  author 
represents  himself  as  languishing  in  a  state  of  indigence."  In 
order  to  remove  this  difficulty  he  supposes  that  the  date  in  the 
printed  book  (Pinkerton's)  had  been  inadvertently  transferred 
from  its  proper  place.  But  where  is  the  difficulty  ?  Is  there 
no  such  thing  as  poetic  licence  ?  If  the  author  describes 
himself  as  being  in  a  state  of  indigence,  does  he  not  also  speak 
of  being  at  feasts  and  banquets,  and  having  to  wink  at  the 
intemperance  there  indulged  in  ;  of  loving  plain  clothes  yet 
having  to  dress  gorgeously  ?  Besides,  the  emoluments  derived 
from  his  office  were  not  so  very  large  that  he  might  not  in 
truth  speak  of  his  poverty  relative  to  his  love  of  "  largess  and 
liberalitie".  Difficulty  on  this  wider  view  disappears,  and  we 
can  in  full  assurance  of  its  truth  still  subscribe  the  poem — 
"  Quod  Maister  Alexander  Arhothnat,  In  anno  1572." 
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The  barrenness  of  Scottish  poetical  literature  between  the 
times  of  Lyndsay  and  Eamsay  has  often  been  noted.  If  one 
were  to  take  the  names  of  Maitland,  Scot,  and  Montgomery,  out 
of  that  period,  it  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  handed  down 
to  us  any  worthy  representativ^es  of  our  National  Muse ; 
certainly  none  who,  in  range  or  genius,  would  be  fit  successors 
to  the  Lyon  King  at  Arms,  or  give  a  decent  literary 
ancestry  to  the  Edinburgh  wig-maker.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
whole  energy  and  activity  of  the  national  mind  was  thrown 
into  and  wrought  in  other  channels  than  those  of  polite  litera- 
ture. The  Church,  that  old  institution  which  in  its  day  had 
done  much  for  men,  had  been  for  some  time  wandering  in  a  sort 
of  besotted  foolishness,  so  far  away  from  its  ideal  purposes ; 
had  got  so  far  out  of  joint  with  the  times,  and  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  progress  of  human  ideas,  that  men  could  brook  the 
arrogancy  of  its  pretensions  no  longer,  and  the  practical  work 
of  its  reformation  began.  The  struggle  to  establish  the 
principle  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion, 
took  such  a  hold  upon  men,  as  swallowed  up  all  concern  for 
other  matters,  and  opened  the  flood-gates  to  such  a  torrent  of 
theological  discussion  that  generations  had  to  pass  before  any- 
thing like  reason  took  the  place  of  bigotry  and  delusion. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  our  locality  was  very 
strong  in  Popish  times.  We  had  the  cathedral  of  St.  Machar, 
with  its  twenty-nine  prebendaries ;  then  St.  Nicholas,  with 
sixteen  chaplains  ;  St.  Clement's  ;  St.  Ninian's  ;  St.  Catherine's  ; 
^fary  Magdalene  (under  St.  Nicholas) ;  Chapel  of  the  Virgin 
(at  Bridge  of  Dee) ;  the  Snow  Kirk ;  and  King's  College  Kirk. 
Add  to  these  the  monasteries  of  Trinity,  Grey,  Carmelite,  and 
Black  Friars,  and  then  we  may  estimate  somewhat  the  strength 
of  the  bulwark,  from  behind  which  the  disciples  of  the  new 
ideas  had  to  dislodge  their  enemy — an  enemy  who  had  long 
sanctified  superstition,  and  hid  depravity  under  the  garb  of 
relierion.  Of  relics,  too,  our  town  could  boast  an  abundant 
supply.  "  A  piece  of  the  true  cross ;  a  fragment  of  the  cross  of 
St.  Andrew,  gifted  by  Robert  III. ;  an  arm  of  St.  Fergus;  some- 
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thing  of  St.  Dutbick,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Helen,  St.  Margaret,  St. 
Catherine,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  a  bone  of  the  Patriarch 
Isaac  1 "  were  part  of  the  devotional  trumpery,  the  clerical 
properties  of  the  times.  Miracles,  too,  were  wrought ;  witness 
the  one  mentioned  by  Boece  as  having  taken  place  at  the 
funeral  of  Bishop  Elphinstone.  Not  only  w^ere  the  vanes  of 
the  cathedral  blown  down  on  that  occasion,  but  the  Bishop's 
pastoral  staff,  breaking,  fell  into  the  grave,  Avhile  a  voice  was 
heard  saying,  "  Thy  mitre,  William,  should  also  be  buried  with 
you " ;  and,  adds  the  historian — "  a  child  w^as  born  then  at 
Foveran  wdth  one  pair  of  legs,  two  heads,  and  tw^o  bodies  "  ! 

On  such  a  mass  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  slowly  but 
surely  the  growing  ideas  of  the  Reformation  w^ere  exercising 
their  disintegrating  powder.  As  early  as  1521,  w^e  find  John 
Marshall,  master  of  the  Grammar  School,  summoned  before 
the  Council  for  entertaining  and  proclaiming  the  Luther 
heresies,  but  it  was  not  till  almost  forty  years  after  this,  that 
through  many  doubtful  and  dismal  struggles,  the  cause 
triumphed  by  its  public  recognition  in  1560.  The  influence 
of  no  individual  did  more  to  stave  off*  the  day  of  Papal 
reckoning  than  the  then  Earl  of  Huntly.  As  head  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  families  in  the  north,  in  times  of  political 
disunion  his  w^ord  w^as  law,  and  it  soon  passed  into  a  synonym 
for  success,  to  say  of  any  undertaking,  that  "  the  Gordons  had 
the  guidin'  o't".  For,  long  after  the  final  expression  of  the 
national  \\i\\  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  even  as  far  on  as  1580, 
he,  and  a  number  of  the  "bigger  lairds",  kept  the  whole  country- 
side in  a  state  of  warlike  insecurity,  wrangling,  fighting,  burn- 
ing, and  robbing  in  every  quarter,  with  no  check  or  hindrance, 
except  it  came  from  the  royal  army. 

But  during  all  this  period  of  mental  conflict,  of  bickering 
tulzie  and  bloody  fray,  where,  "  wi'  droopin'  head  and  drizzelt 
wing  ",  dwelt  our  much-loved  Muse  ?  It  w^ould  be  a  mistake 
to  run  oflf  with  the  idea  that  because  no  great  name  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  belonging  to  this  period,  therefore  the 
poetic  spirit  in  our  district  was  dead.  Far  from  it — it  w^as 
only  obscured.  It  took  to  the  by-paths,  because  the  highway 
of  life  was  too  full  of  tumult.  We  found  her  lately  in  the 
seclusion  of  King's  College,  "  with  'bated  breath  and  w^hisper- 
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ing  humbleness  ",  smoothing  the  rough  paths  of  a  rugged  life- 
road.  And  now,  away  among  the  hills  and  dells,  by  the  humble 
firesides  of  the  peasantry,  she  inspired  unrecorded  singers  to 
weave  for  us,  what  is  to  every  true  Scotchman  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  native  Muse — our  ballad  minstrelsy.  Out  of  the 
turbulence  and  tumult  of  those  times  our  ballad  singers  caught 
an  inspiration  which,  in  the  tenderness  and  simplicity  of  its 
utterance,  stands  unrivalled — alone.  Culture  may  imitate,  but 
can  never  equal  it — the  spirit  has  passed  away  with  the 
times  that  gave  it  birth. 

We  can  readily  imagine  the  fear  and  trembling  with  which 
our  sturdy,  plodding  burgesses  eyed  the  juncture  of  affairs 
which  brought  Huntly  with  1000  horse  to  their  doors,  in 
resistance  of  the  Queen's  authority  over  his  son.  No  doubt, 
too,  it  was  with  very  mixed  feelings  that,  after  the  affray  of 
Corrichie,  they  beheld  the  Queen's  army  return  with  the 
rebellious  Sir  John  a  prisoner,  speedily  doomed  to  suffer  on 
the  Castlegate.  But  away  in  some  quiet  glen  of  the  Dee, 
some  duddy  "  wicht  o'  Homer's  craft ",  who  had  seen  and 
possibly  suffered  within  sight  of  the  Skares,  on  the  fatal 
Howe  o'  Corrichie,  strummed  to  some  "  auld  warl' "  tune  the 
record  of  that  "bluidy  fecht",  and  how, 

Erie  Huntley  aim'  wi'  Haddo  Gordone, 

An'  countit  ane  thusan'  men; 
But  Murry  had  abein  twal  hunder, 

Wi'  sax  score  horsemen  and  ten. 

They  soundit  tlii  bougills  an'  thi  trumpits, 

An'  marchit  on  in  brave  array; 
Till  the  spiers  and  the  axes  forgatherit, 

An'  then  did  begin  the  fray. 

Thi  Gordones  sae  fercelie  did  fecht  it, 

Withouten  terror  or  dreid ; 
Then  mony  o'  Murry 's  men  lay  gaapin' 

An'  dyit  thi  grun'  wi'  their  bleed. 


Murn  ye  hei'Ians,  an'  murn  ye  lei'lands, 
I  trow  ye  hae  muckle  need, 

For  the  bonnie  burn  o'  Con-ichie 
Has  run  this  day  wi'  bleed. 
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Thoufi^h  Adam  Gordon  got  pardoned  for  his  share  in  that  day's 
brulzie,  did  he  not  nine  years  after  burn  the  Castle  o'  Towie — 
Lady  Forbes,  her  bairns,  and  servants  perishing  in  the  flames  ? 
Did  not  the  Master  of  Forbes  pursue  the  culprit  into  our  town, 
and  through  the  sanguinary  conflict  at  the  Craibstane  brino- 
our  citizens  under  the  fleecing  power  of  the  Regent  Morton  ? 
Yes!  all  too  true.  Yet  some  humble  singer  out  of  that 
terrible  fatality  has  composed  one  of  the  most  pathetic  ballads 
in  literature.  What  could  surpass  the  motherly  tenderness, 
yet  heroic  acceptance  of  death,  expressed  in  these  lines : — 

Oh,  then  out  spake  her  youngest  sou, 

Sat  on  the  niu'se's  knee; 
Says,  "  Mither,  dear,  gie  o'er  this  house, 

For  the  reek  it  sniothei's  me." 

"  I  wou'd  gie  a'  my  gold,  my  bairn, 

Sae  wou'd  I  a'  my  fee. 
For  ae  blast  o'  the  westlin'  win' 

To  blaw  the  reek  frae  thee. 

"  But  I  winna  gie  up  my  house,  my  dear, 

To  nae  sic  traitor  as  he; 
Come  weel,  come  woe,  my  jewels  fail', 

Ye  maun  tak'  share  wi'  me." 

Never  was  the  stuff  out  of  which  Scottish  mothers  are  made 
better  represented  than  in  these  lines.  We  might  go  on  over 
"  Glenlogie  ",  the  beloved  of  Jeanie  Melville ;  "  Willie  Macin- 
tosh ",  "  The  Battle  o'  Balrinnes  ",  and  many  other  jewels  of  our 
local  ballad  lore,  which  found  their  occasions  in  the  circum- 
stances of  these  times,  and  had  their  strains  woven  at  the 
firesides  of  the  peasantry ;  but  w^e  must  follow  our  Muse  to 
other  quarters  where  she  seems  to  have  occasionally  peeped  in. 
When  doctrines  and  creeds  were  beginning  to  settle  down 
into  somethino*  like  fixed  form,  the  Kirk  of  St.  Nicholas  found 
itself  possessed  of  "a  reader"  in  the  person  of  Walter  Cullen. 
This  worthy  citizen  not  only  read  the  "  common  prayers  and 
scriptures",  and  instructed  the  "haill  indwellaris  of  this 
burght,  als  veill  young  as  auld,  in  the  Catechisme,"  but  he 
kept  a  register  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths,  w^hich  has 
been  found  to  contain  some  items  of  poetry  well  w^orth  pre- 
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serving.  Whether  he  merely  copied  them,  or  composed  them 
himself,  camiot  now  be  definitely  settled ;  at  all  events,  they 
have  become  so  associated  with  his  name,  since  some  of  them 
appeared  in  "  The  Analecta  Scotica  ",  and  are  exactly  the  kind 
of  thing  we  might  expect  a  man  of  his  calling  to  produce,  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  treat  them,  when  nothing  is  known 
to  the  contrary,  as  "  Cullen's  Godlie  Ballets  ". 

Whatever  we  know  of  his  life  is  gleaned  from  his 
"  Chronicle  of  Aberdene  ",  as  the  above-mentioned  register  has 
been  called.  He  was  born  2nd  November,  1526,  his  father 
being  a  baillie,  and  his  grandfather  a  provost,  of  Aberdeen. 
He  had  a  brother  who  fell  on  the  memorable  field  of  Pinkey, 
and  an  uncle,  latterly  minister  at  Fetteresso,  but  who  had  been 
vicar  of  Aberdeen  prior  to  1549.  He  is  ever  laying  stress  on 
the  honourable  pedigree  of  his  family,  but,  apart  from  this 
amiable  weakness,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  cultured,  pious  man, 
with  a  predilection  for  poetry.  Eeligion  so  occupied  the  minds 
of  the  educated,  and  the  ballads  and  songs  of  the  people  were 
so  under  ecclesiastical  ban,  that  a  hundred  chances  to  one 
anybody  with  a  love  of  poetry  took  to  religious  subjects. 
Thus  it  was  with  Walter  Cullen ;  and  we  are  sure  that,  in 
spite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  heavy  destructi^'e  criticism  against  all 
religious  poetry,  we  can  present  the  discerning  reader  with 
stanzas  from  these  ballads,  "  which  ",  in  the  words  of  a  very 
able  critic,  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  either  in  feeling 
or  expression  ". 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  pages  of  his  Chronicle  we 

find  in  all  four  ballads,  from  the  first  of  which  we  shall  give 

an   example   in   the  original  spelling.      It  is  entitled,  "  Ane 

Godlie  Ballet  of  ane  Synnar  Cryand  on  God  for  merce  in  tyme 

of  trowbill ".      It  contains  nine  six-line  stanzas,  with  a  refrain 

of  four  lines  repeated  after  every  verse,  and  is  under  date, 

1578:— 

4. 

Gyfe  thow  in  jugmentt  enter  wald 

With  ws,  thy  serwandis  pwir, 
Thair  swld  no  flesche  in  ei  tht  be  fund 

Thy  jugmentt  to  induir; 
Thairfor,  in  place  thy  jugmentt,  Lord, 
•       Ihy  mercy  we  procuir. 
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Haife  grace  to  ws,  we  pray, 
Nocht  for  owir  sakis,  bott  for  thy  lufe, 

O  Lord,  0  Lord,  O  gracius  Lord, 
Lord  towrn  thy  wrathe  away. 


Thy  swerd  is  drawin,  thy  bow  is  bentt, 

To  plaig  W3  in  thy  ire; 
Thy  wrythe  on  ws  is  kindlitt  bauld, 

As  hoitt  consumyng  fyr. 
Hald  wp  thy  hand  and  spair  ws,  Lord, 

Maist  hiimmelie  we  desyre. 
Haife  grace,  &c. 

8. 
The  bluid  of  thy  dear  Sone,  ouir  Lord, 

Was  sched  abunduntlie, 
Nocht  for  the  juist,  bot  for  all  sik 

As  wikitt  synnaris  be, 
And  do  onfenyitlie  repentt. 
And  turin  with  speid  to  the. 
Haife  ^ace,  &:c. 

This  is  followed,  under  date  1588,  by  a  snatch  of  seventeen 
lines  beginning  "  This  warld  our  all " — crude,  and  of  no  conse- 
quence. Then  under  the  same  date  we  have — "  Ane  Godlie 
Ballett  to  all  thayuie  that  is  persecuitt  for  Godis  Word,  with 
giytt  comfortt  for  thair  deliverance  ".  The  versification  is 
smooth,  having  a  fine  easy  swing  about  it,  while  the  apt  manner 
in  which  he  illustrates  his  theme  from  the  incidents  of  sacred 
writ,  is  as  good  an  example  as  we  know,  of  an  all  but  universal 
practice  of  the  times.  AYe  have  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
specimen  modernised  the  spelling  a  bit ;  but  this,  while  it  adds 
to  the  reader's  ease,  in  no  way  impairs  the  worth  of  the 
originals. 

1. 
Whoso  do  put  their  confidence 

And  trust  in  me  with  one  accord 
To  them  I  sal  be  ane  defence 

In  time  of  need,  thus  said  the  Lord. 
If  they  stand  stiffly  at  my  word, 

Frae  plagues  great  they  sail  be  free, 
Tho'  wickitt  perish  by  the  sword. 
To  mine  ane  buckler  will  I  be. 
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2. 

Tho'  I  did  all  the  warld  destroy 

Because  the  wickitt  would  not  mend, 
Yet  saved  I  my  servant  Noy, 

And  from  the  flood  did  him  defend; 
When  Sodom  made  a  wicked  end, 

I  saved  Lot,  as  ye  may  see. 
To  wickitt  tho'  great  plagues  I  send, 
To  mine  ane  buckler  will  I  be. 

3. 

Though  Pharoah,  with  his  great  army, 

Israel  to  kill  he  did  intend, 
I  led  them  safely  through  the  sea, 
And  fra  his  host  did  them  defend. 
Where  he  made  a  mischievous  end 

Both  he  and  all  his  companie. 
Therefore  to  all  I  mak'  it  kend. 
To  mine  ane  buckler  will  I  be. 

He  continues  in  stanzas  4  to  8  giving  Scripture  illustrations, 
taking  up  the  theme  generally  in  stanzas  9  to  11,  thus : — 

9. 
Now  ye  that  are  my  servants  sure, 

And  entered  are  with  me  in  band, 
Ye  know  some  time  ye  stood  in  fear. 
In  tynsall  both  of  life  and  land ; 
For  when  great  kings  did  you  gain-stand 

And  Satan  with  his  craft  sae  slee, 
As  then  I  saved  you  with  my  hand, 
And  so  shall  I  your  buckler  be. 

10. 
And  tho'  that  ye  have  done  me  serve, 

According  to  the  law  I  set, 
Frae  ye  begin  ance  for  to  swerve 
Your  righteousness  sail  be  forgot; 
Then  I  but  ony  langer  let, 

Sail  plague  you  for  y'r  iniquity. 
Besides  the  plagues  that  ye  sail  get, 
Nae  mair  I  shall  your  buckler  be. 

11. 

Tho*  I  the  wickett  thole  you  kill 
An'  dolent  deid  do  you  devour; 
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This  promise  true  I  make  you  till 
A  better  life  I  shall  restore, 
To  you  where  that  ye  sail  implore 

To  reign  with  me  eternally, 
Where  ye  sail  dwell  for  evermore 
Where  aye  I  sail  your  buckler  be. 
So  be  it. 

The  last  ot*  these  ballads,  and  from  a  literary  point  of 
view  the  best,  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Chronicle,  with  the 
following  introduction  : — 

"  Ane  Meditacione  concernying  the  Hevenly  Kyngdome 
and  this  erthly  tabernicle  of  our  mortalatie,  collectit  and 
written  by  me,  Walter  Cullen,  vicar  and  reader  of  Aberdeen, 
to  stynd  as  my  last  will  and  desyr,  the  fyeft  day  of  October, 
1584  yeris." 

1. 

That  kingdom  crystal  clear, 

That  warld  whilk  wants  end, 
Whar  dwells  a  God  whose  hand  frae  harm 

His  chosen  doth  defend; 
Perpetual  is  and  sure 

And  evermore  doth  last, 
On  that  same  warld  let's  our  thochts 

And  cogitations  cast. 

2. 

There,  rivers  run  of  life; 

Here,  standing  pools  of  mud, 
The  taste  whereof  infects  the  soul 

And  poisons  heart  and  blood, 
There  food  of  life  enough; 

Here  hunger,  thirst,  and  cauld; 
There,  youth  for  ever  flourishing; 

Here,  feeble  age  and  auld. 

3. 

There,  melody  and  mirth; 

Here  misery  and  moan; 
There,  endless  joy;  but  here,  annoy, 

And  gi'ipes  until  we  groan; 
There,  everlasting  light 

And  glorious,  glistering  day; 
Here,  fulsome  fogs  and  darksome  nicht 

And  all  things  that  decay. 
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4. 
There,  syning  on  his  seat, 

Sits  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son; 
Here,  Satan,  roving  lion-like. 

From  place  to  place  doth  run. 
There,  Virtue's  tent  is  pitched; 

Here  Vice's  lodging  lies; 
Obedience  there,  rebellion  here, 

No  dwelling  doth  despise. 

5. 

There,  love  and  fear  of  God; 

Here  blasphemy  abounds; 
There,  faith  and  truth;  but  here  deceit; 

Guid  dealing,  whilk  confounds. 
There,  Zion  Hill  is  seen; 

Where  perfect  pleasure  springs; 
Here,  dungeons  deep  and  damnable 

Whilk  death  maist  bitter  brings. 

6. 

There,  all  things  full  of  bless; 

Here,  nothing  else  but  woe; 
There,  no  conceit  of  careful  thochts; 

But  here,  it's  nothing  so. 
Now  then,  dear  Christians,  all. 

Behold,  as  in  ane  glass, 
How  far  the  warld  that  is  to  come 

This  present  warld  doth  pass. 

7. 
Examine  what  is  said 

And  what  may  spoken  be, 
And  let  affections  of  the  spirit 

According  work  in  thee. 
Say  then  with  blessed  Paul, 

In  spirit  I  do  desire 
Disolved  to  be,  and  on  to  Christ 

In  heaven's  high  empire. 

Before  we  part  with  Cullen  and  his  Register,  which,  besides 
the  medley  of  contemporaneous  events  therein  recorded,  con- 
tains many  curious  items  in  the  form  of  recipes,  we  may  note 
a  fragment  of  poetry  also  contained  in  it,  of  some  importance, 
"  preserving",  as  the  editor  of  the  Spalding  Club  Miscdlayiy 
says,  "  the  name  of  an  author  who,  it   is   believed,  has    not 
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hitherto  been  noticed  by  any  historian  of  Scottish  poetry".  As 
given  in  the  Miscellany,  this  fragment  is  scarcely  intelligible, 
but  thanks  to  a  worthy  son  of  Bon-Accord,  who  has  long  since 
won  his  spurs  in  the  field  of  poesy,  this  fragment  has  been 
restored,  and  we  now  present  it,  as  it  appeared  almost  forty 
years  ago  ia  the  pages  of  the  Scottish  Journal,  with  the  well- 
known  initial  "  C."  (W.  Cadenhead)  attached  to  it.  The  words 
within  brackets,  the  punctuation,  and  inverted  commas,  are 
the  w^ork  of  the  restorer  : — 

Wa  is  the  man  that  wantis  (to  seirch 

Into  the  time  that  he  hes  (heir  ? 

And  wa  is  the  man  that  (slyghts  his  friends, 

And  of  his  fais  he  hes  (na  fear  ? 

"Wo  is  the  man  that  wow(s  for  gold, 

And  hes  na  hoip  to  cum  (by  mair  ? 

And  wo  is  the  man  that  mar(ries  ane  mayde, 

And  then  with  hir  his  (geir  wdll  share  ? 

Wo  is  the  man  that  lyis  (in  pain 

And  hes  na  hoip  to  ryise  and  mend  ? 

Wo  is  the  man  that  is  cum  of  gentill  (blood, 

And  hes  na  gold  nor  geir  to  spend  ? 

Furth  thi'ocht  yone  finest  (flewerie  scene, 

And  at  the  xii.  hour  of  the  day, 

I  hard  ane  kynd  chield  (maik  complaynte. 

In  yone  wod  syid  quhair  that  I  lay. 

He  sichis  oft,  and  sayis,  "  Alace  ! 

All  wardlie  joy  is  fra  me  away." 

Than  to  him  selif  he  sayis  again, 

"  Thair  is  na  God  bot  (goldyne  payel" 

Thus  a  behard  the  nichtingall 

Sayes,  "  Man,  I  mervell  at  thy  fair: 

Is  the  God  ather  deid  or  seik, 

Nor  he  ma  mend  the  of  thy  cair  ? 

Quhat  wantis  thou  ?  lythis  or  landis  braid  ? 

Or  gold  or  geir  to  the  ending  day  1 

The  taill  is  trew  I  to  the  tell, 

God  will  be  God  quhen  gold  is  away  ! 

Geir  will  come  and  geir  will  gang, 
All  warldlie  riches  is  bot  ane  len; 
The  taill  is  trew  I  to  the  tell, 
God  will  be  God  quhen  gold  is  gane  ! " 
The  chield  med  answer  yit  to  the  bird, 
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The  bonie  bird  sat  on  the  mold, 

"  Thow  hes  hard  tale,  and  say  haiflf  I, 

Men  liaifF  wyn  worship  throch  thair  gold; 

Eather  ladyis  fair  and  landis  braid, 

And  castellis  bigit  of  lyme  and  stane, 

For  fait  of  gold  I  wes  forsaken, 

And  than  my  gold  wald  sen  me  nein." 

"  And  quhairfor  murnis  ?"  sayis  the  bird 

"And  all  is  for  ane  gay  lady. 

Thair  com  another,  than,  did  hir  wed  ? 

Quhilk  I  wint  best  haid  luiffit  me  ! 

Giff  that  thow  luiffit  that  ladie ; 

Bot  ane  sa  soroof ul  and  sa  trew. 

Peradventour  hir  knycht  ma  die, 

Scho  will  marie  the  and  the  low." 

This  knight  he  deid  into  despair, 

Na  kynd  of  lyiff  was  for  him  (bot  pain. 

Of  this  ballet  ye  will  (nocht  larne. 

But  God  will  be  God  quhen  gold  is  gane. 

Finis  Quod^  Nicolsoun. 

This  very  ingenious  attempt  to  make  the  only  remaining 
stanzas  of  a  forgotten  writer  intelligible  to  us  now-a-days,  if  not 
so  successful  as  one  might  wish,  is  nevertheless  a  wonderful 
infusion  of  sense  into  the  lopped  lines  of  the  original,  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us.  We  fear,  too,  from  meeting  with 
such  puzzling  words  as  "  rather  ",  in  verse  four,  that  the  trans- 
cript we  have  may  not  be  altogether  correct.  Mere  slips  of  the 
pen  have  often  been  known  to  make  a  curious  bungle  of  an 
author's  meaning,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  kind  of 
inspiration  which  now  and  again  visited  the  "  Reader  of 
Aberdene  "  was  sufficient  to  protect  him  altogether  against  a 
common  failing  of  scribbling  humanity. 


THE    LATIN    POETS,    &c. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  times 
proved  uncongenial  to  the  production  of  poetry,  by  the  domi- 
nance of  certain  ideas  over  men's  minds ;  that  even  where  the 
poetical  tendency  still  existed,  it  found  expression  in  ballads 
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of  the  "  Gude  and  Godlie  "  order,  or  ran  into  other  forms,  alike 
the  outcome  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  day.  We  will 
yet  see  how  a  further  development  of  a  mistaken  piety,  under 
the  guise  of  our  valued  Presbyterianism,  was  ultimately  to 
lower  even  that  low  form  of  the  divine  craftsmanship,  and 
leave  the  literature  of  our  countryside  a  wilderness  of  sectarian 
discussion  and  pulpit  declamation.  Before  this,  however,  we 
have  to  look  to  another  class  of  poetical  writers,  which  sprang 
up.  side  by  side  with  those  we  have  lately  treated  of,  and 
which  now  (at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century)  were 
almost  the  only  representatives  of  men  smit  with  the  rhyming 
itch.  We  refer  to  the  Scoto-Latin  poets,  undoubtedly  the  most 
learned  men  of  their  time.  Poetry  written  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  country,  in  the  "  gude  braid  Scotch,"  had  for  long  been 
dying  out ;  the  language  as  developing  in  England  was  creep- 
ing into  fashion  after  King  James  had  published  some  of  his 
poems ;  but  Latin  was  the  recognised  vehicle  for  all  who 
aspired  to  the  higher  pinnacles  of  contemporary  poetic  fame. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one  who 
makes  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  this  period,  that  the 
decadence  of  vernacular  poetical  literature  in  Scotland  was 
coeval  with  the  rise  of  dramatic  poetry  in  England,  and  the 
wonderful  growth  of  the  language  during  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  wa\'e  of  genius  and  inspiration,  while  it 
subsided  in  Scotland,  carried  our  southern  votaries  of  the 
Muse,  on  its  unbroken  crest,  into  the  spheres  of  literary 
immortality. 

We  may  note  parenthetically  here,  that  one  of  the  earliest 
of  our  north  country  bards,  who  wrote  in  the  more  correct 
English  of  the  southeron,  was  Alexander  Craig  of  Rose-Craig, 
near  Banff,  a  writer  of  whom  little  is  known  save  what  is 
communicated  on  the  title  pages  of  his  various  works.  His 
"  Poeticall  Essayes,"  dedicated  to  King  James,  in  whose  train 
our  "  Banfa-Britain  "  poet  had  gone  to  England,  was  published 
in  London,  in  1604,  as  was  also  a  small  volume  of  "  Amorous 
Songs,  Sonets,  and  Elegies,"  in  1606.  In  1605,  the  King 
granted  "Mr.  Alexander  Craige,  poet,"  four  hundred  pounds, 
which  was  ratified  by  Parliament  in  1607;  and  in  1617  he  is 
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mentioned  as  one  of  the  King's  attendants  in  his  tour.  This 
connection  explains  the  extreme  laudations  of  James,  which 
occur  in  most  of  Craio-'s  works.  His  'Poeticall  Recreations"  was 
printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1609,  and  under  the  same  title,  Raban 
of  Aberdeen  printed  another  collection  in  1623.  He  must 
have  died  between  that  date  and  1631,  as  in  that  year  Raban 
printed  a  posthumous  volume,  "  The  Pilgrime  and  the  Here- 
mite  ",  which  was  edited  by  a  Robert  Skene.  This  latter  poem 
we  have  never  seen,  but  the  following  from  his  "  Recreations  " 
and  "  Essayes  "  will  show  that  his  satirical  powers  were  mild 
and  tame  for  the  age  which  produced  the  biting  satires  of  Hall, 
and  that  his  sonnets  would  have  been  none  the  worse  had 
they  borrowed  some  of  the  elegance  which  Sidney  and  Spenser 
had  made  men  familiar  with — 

SATYRA  VOLANS. 

Goe,  Swift- wing'd  Satyre  through  all  States,  but  feare, 

Though  thou  a  base  and  thanklesse  Errand  beare: 

Goe  thou  Post-haste,  and  through  all  hazards  hye  thee: 

Trueth  is  thy  Warrand ;  Nip  them  that  come  nye  thee ; 

Passe  King  and  Prince,  with  praysing,  and  with  praying: 

And  if  to  Court  thou  goe,  make  little  staying; 

Yet  tell  thus  much  to  all,  though  it  should  wrong  them, 

There's  but  small  Trueth  and  Honestie  among  them: 

And  hee  that's  helde  in  most  respect,  by  all, 

His  fellowes  waite,  and  long  to  see  him  fall. 

Tell  Church,  'tis  full  of  Shisme,  vaine  Pryde,  and  Greede: 

They  teach  what's  good,  but  doe  no  good  in-deede. 

Tell  subtill  Merchandes,  they're  perjur'd  Exporters 

Of  needfull  thinges  ;  vnprofitable  Importers 

Of  needless  thinges,  which  men  buy  head-longes,  rash, 

As  Scalcrigs,  Wyne,  Tobacko,  and  such  trash. 

Tell  those  who  still  attende  EfFaires  of  State, 

They  keepe  no  Place,  nor  Greatnesse,  without  Hate. 

Tell,  Knowledge  wanting  Zeale,  is  nothing  worth ; 

And  Zeale  but  Knowledge,  many  Shisme  brings  foorth. 

Pray  Judges  have  but  two,  not  dowble  Eares; 

Some  say,  their  Hand,  chiefe  Organe,  sees,  groapes,  heares. 

Tell,  Lawyers  are  the  children  of  Horse-lieches, 

Which  cry  Giue,  giue,  and  make  great  gaine  by  speaches, 

Their  chieffest  sporte  is  but  to  sow  Dissention, 

And  builde  their  States  by  Crooks,  Delayes,  Contention. 

Tell  Clerkes  and  Writers,  They  are  farre  from  ill, 
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Yet  Scrybes  of  olde  expon'd  the  Lawes  at  will. 
Tell  Physicke-mongers,  Drogs  are  growne  vnsiire 
And  manie  Doctors  rather  kill,  than  cure. 

Tell,  Zeale  is  bliude  :  Tell  Loue  is  turn'd  to  Lust: 
Tell  fainting  Age,  it  wastes  :  Tell  Flesh,  'tis  Dust. 
Tell  Youth,  it  takes  in  most  excessive  measure, 
In  Brothels  lewde,  and  Tauerns,  to  much  pleasure. 
Tell  Beau  tie  brave,  'tis  but  admir'd  a- while, 
And  fondlie  prays'd  in  Poets  franticke  stile. 
Tell  great  Men,  that,  one  Parasite,  one  Knaue, 
Will  make  them  lose  the  truest  Friende  they  haue. 

Thus  having  runne,  and  rayl'd,  till  all  admire  Thee, 
FaU  on  thy  Face,  beg  pardon,  and  retire  thee. 


SONET   TO    HIS   MAJESTIE   ON   THE   VNION    OF   THE   TWO   FAMOUS   REALMES, 

SCOTLAND    AND    ENGLAND. 

Scilurus  had  twice  fom^tie  Children  male, 
And  teaching  them  in  peace  to  passe  their  dayes. 
And  that  no  foe  should  gainst  their  force  prevale. 
His  louing  minde  hee  wisely  thus  bewrayes: 
A  bundle  of  darts  before  their  eyes  he  layes. 
And  pray'd  each  Sonne  to  breake  the  same:    at  length, 
When  hee  and  hee  to  crush  those  darts  assayes, 
But  all  in  vaine  ;  hee  told  them  Vnion's  strength. 
You  are  a  Father,  and  a  famous  Prence, 
Great  are  the  bounds  which  are  great  King  thine  owne. 
And  like  a  sacred  Scilure  in  this  sence, 
Keepes  Britaine  whole,  least  it  should  be  overthrowne. 
The  God  of  Heaven  effect  what  thou  intends, 
And  bring  thy  projects  to  their  happie  ends. 

Scotland,  however,  had  its  Latin  poets,  and  Aberdeen  could 
boast  the  possession,  by  birth  and  education,  of  some  of  the 
best  of  them.  Their  poems,  at  least  those  which  were  then 
considered  worth  preserving,  are  contained  in  a  work  published 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1637,  entitled  "Delicia3  Poetarum  Scot- 
orum".  It  contains  in  all  the  principal  effusions  of  some 
thirty-seven  Scottish  bards,  whose  poetical  abilities,  for  the 
most  part,  lie  decently  interred  there,  in  the  splendid  Latin 
for  which  our  country  at  that  period  was  famous.  Those 
pieces,  which  have  found  translators  (specimens  of  which  will 
be  duly  given),  impress  one  less  by  their  poetic  worth  than  by 
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the  evidence  they  furnish  of  how  cheaply  at  some  periods  a 
nation's  gratitude  and  a  poetical  reputation  can  be  obtained. 
We  shall  note  a  few  of  these  Aberdeen  worthies,  lingering  only 
over  such  as,  from  local  circumstance  or  relatively  high  merit, 
deserve  more  than  passing  notice. 

John  Johnston,  a  member  of  the  Crimond  family  of  that 
name,  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  1570,  and  studied  at  King's 
College.  His  Latin  poems  consist  of  a  series  of  epigrams  (1) 
on  the  Scottish  kings,  from  Fergus  to  James  VI.,  and  (2)  on 
the  Scottish  heroes  who  figured  during  the  same  period.  He 
latterly  became  professor  of  divinity  in  New  College,  St. 
Andrews,  where  he  died  in  1612. 

Thomas  Reid,  the  learned  Latin  secretary  to  King  James, 
was  a  son  of  the  first  reformed  minister  of  Banchory-Ternan. 
He  was  a  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  the  time  when 
John  Forbes  and  David  Wedderburn  were  there,  and,  along 
with  these  worthies,  was  considered  among  the  bright  orna- 
ments of  the  Latin  poetry  period.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed 
his  library,  rich  in  MSS.  and  early  editions  of  the  classics,  to 
Marischal  College,  besides  leaving  a  fund  for  paying  a  salary 
to  the  librarian. 

David  Wedderburn,  his  colleague  in  teaching,  had  not 
only  wonderful  gifts  in  that  line,  but  was  for  some  time  a  sort 
of  city  laureate.  In  1617,  he  composed,  at  the  desire  of  the 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  a  Latin  poem  on  the  return  of  King 
James  to  Scotland  ;  for  our  local  magistracy  had  received 
intelligence  that  the  king  was  to  visit  Aberdeen,  particularly, 
among  his  northern  burghs,  and  a  special  request  was  added 
that  the  streets  would  be  kept  clear  of  "beggars  and 
middens".  Whether  the  "beggars  and  middens"  were  for 
the  nonce  suppressed,  we  cannot  say;  but,  though  we  are  told 
that  Wedderburn's  poem  was  graciously  received  and  duly  paid 
for  by  "  fifty  merks  granted  for  its  composition  ",  yet  the  King 
did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  preferring  the  diversion  and 
excitement  of  a  hunting  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
1619,  along  with  other  duties,  the  Council  appointed  Wedder- 
burn "  to  compose  in  Latine,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  quhat- 
sumever  purpose  or  thame  concerning  the  common  afiairis  of 
the  toune  ather  at  hame  or  a-field  as  he  sal  be  required  by  any 
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of  the  magistrattis  or  clerk  in  tyme  coineing  ".  After  a  forty 
years'  service  in  one  way  or  other  to  the  town,  he  was  pen- 
sioned by  the  Council  with  200  merks  a-year  for  life ;  but  he 
did  not  enjoy  it  long,  having  died  in  1C46. 

William  Bakclay,  M.D.,  of  "  Callirhoe,  or  the  Nymph  of 
Aberdene"  celebrity,  is  also  one  of  the  Latin  poets  entombed 
in  the  "  Deliciae  Poetarum  Scotoruin".  He  belonged  to  the  Bar- 
clays of  Towie,  and  was  born  about  1570.  He  was  educated,  and 
for  the  most  part  lived,  abroad  ;  for,  though  he  returned  at  one 
time  to  his  native  district,  the  heat  of  persecution  (he  was  a 
papist)  is  supposed  to  have  again  driven  him  abroad,  where  he 
died  in  1630.  Some  of  his  poems  are  written  in  English, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  most  curious  of  them  are  found  amonor 
the  sonnets  and  verses  appended  to  his  tractate  "  Nepenthes,  or 
the  Virtues  of  Tobacco",  printed  by  Hart,  Edinburgh,  1614. 
Two  out  of  the  six  we  select  as  a  sample  of  his  versification : — 

TO   MY   LORD   BISHOP   OF   MURRAY. 

The  statelie  rich  late  conquered  Indian  plaines, 
Foster  a  plant,  the  princes  of  all  plants, 
Which  Portugall  after  perill  and  paines, 
To  Europe  broght,  as  it  most  iustlie  vants; 
This  plant  at  home  the  people  and  priests  assure, 
Of  his  goodwill,  whom  they  as  God  adore, 
Both  here  and  there  it  worketh  wondrous  cure, 
And  hath  such  heaueulie  virtue  hid  in  store. 
A  stranger  plant  shipwracked  in  our  coast, 
Is  come  to  help  this  cold  phlegmatick  soyle, 
Yet  can  not  Hue  for  calumnie  and  boast. 
In  danger  daylie  of  some  greater  broyle : 

My  Lord  this  sacred  herb  which  neuer  ofFendit 
Is  forcde  to  craue  your  fauour  to  defend  it. 

TO   THE   MOST   ACCOMPLISHED   AND    TRUE   PHILOCLEA   OF   THIS  YLK.  L.E.L.L.F. 

Some  do  this  plant  with  odious  crymes  disgrace, 

And  call  the  poor  Tabacco  homicid 

They  say  that  it,  O  what  a  monstrous  cace  ! 

Forestals  the  life,  and  kils  man  in  the  seed  1 

It  smoaketh,  blacketh,  burneth  all  the  braine. 

It  dryes  the  moisture  treasure  of  the  life, 

It  cureth  not,  but  stupefies  the  pain. 

It  cuts  our  dayes  before  A  tropus  knife. 

Good  Ladie  looke  not  to  these  rauing  speiches, 

You  know  by  proof  that  all  these  blames  are  lies, 
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Forged  by  scuruie  leud  vulearned  Leiclies, 
As  time  hath  taught,  and  practice  that  all  tryes. 
Tahacco  neither  altereth  health  nor  hew 
Ten  thousand  thousands  know  that  it  is  true. 

Now,  whether  or  not  this  fair  and  accomplished  lady  found  by 

indulgence  in  the 

Little  tube  of  mighty  power, 

Charmer  of  an  idle  hour, 
all  the  virtues  which  the  learned  (we  dare  not  say  poetical) 
William  trumpeted  abroad  of  "  the  weed  ",  we  need  not  care 
to  inquire — certainly  had  he  lived  to-day  he  would  have 
found  his  "  poor  tobacco  ",  in  spite  of  "  unlearned  leeches  ",  and 
the  patronage  of  my  Lord  Bishop,  omnipotent,  "  in  this  cold 
phlegmatic  soyle  ".  Shortly  after  "  Nepenthes  ",  there  appeared 
(1615)  his  treatise  on  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  Well  of 
Spa,  "  Callirhoe:  or  the  Nymph  of  Aberdene  ".  The  virtues 
of  this  "excellent,  rare,  and  renowned  spring,  the  Well  of 
Spa,  famous  for  antiquite,  and  singular  good  for  diverss 
diseases  ",  were  sung  about  1670  by  a  citizen  in  the  following 
strains : — 

THE   NYMPH   OF   ABERDENE. 

O  gallant  spring,  of  fountains  King, 

Blest  from  the  heavens  above: 
Thy  gushing  streams,  like  TitavUs  beams 

Sometimes  thou  didst  remove. 

All  much  admires,  since  thou  retires 

Unto  thy  former  place. 
The  muses  nine,  all  in  a  tryne, 

Persue  thy  foamie  face. 

Above  thy  font,  Parnassus  mont, 

With  forked  top  doth  stand: 
A  true  repose  for  poets  choise, 

A  Phenix  of  our  land. 

There  is  the  rock,  where  singers  flock 

The  music  sweet  of  Greece, 
Appollo  stands  with  silver  wands 

In  honour  of  that  peece. 

May  I  ask  now,  yea  where  and  how 

So  long  that  thou  hast  been  1 
Almost  decay 'd  we  thought  thee  stray 'd 

And  from  thy  palace  seen. 
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Though  thou  wast  lost,  yet  to  thy  cost. 

Thou  hes  made  thy  retoure 
With  greater  glore,  then  er'st  before 

With  pomp  and  high  honour. 

The  house  of  fame,  that  Jove  did  claime, 

Most  gorgious  to  behold, 
Whose  turrats  bright  did  give  such  light 

Of  yellow  birnisht  gold : 

Show  thou  in  plaine  was  thou  in  Spain 

Thy  sister  there  to  see : 
Yet  we  dispence,  with  thy  offence. 

More  welcome  shalt  thou  be. 

Our  lords  and  peers  thy  worke  admeers 

Within  this  state!  ie  tonne. 
And  smiles  to  see  such  troops  by  thee, 

Still  flocking  up  and  down. 

Lords  adde  there  glore,  and  thee  decora, 

And  grace  thy  passage  so. 
The  tender  plants  about  thee  haunts 

To  mitigate  thy  wo. 

The  highest  ranks,  about  thy  banks 

Most  glorious  is  seen; 
Each  termeth  thee,  when  they  thee  see, 

The  Nymph  of  Aberdene. 

Thou  dost  commfort  the  aged  sort. 

And  thus  thy  glorie  growes; 
And  streams  of  pride  hard  by  thee  slyde, 

xA.s  thou  with  beauties  flowes. 

The  maids  so  gay,  in  fresh  array. 

So  seemlie  do  conveene; 
To  grace  thy  springs  with  daintie  things, 

That  nature  hath  ere  seen. 

The  sisters  three,  for  love  of  thee, 

Saluta  thy  channell  still; 
And  all  do  stand  with  lute  in  hand. 

Attending  on  thy  will. 

Each  bird  and  flowre,  from  nature's  bowre. 

Behold  thee  by  and  by, 
And  fields  so  browne  both  up  and  downe. 

As  they  in  order  lye. 
E 
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The  sun  at  night  sets  in  thy  sight, 

And  last  with  thee  is  seen; 

Long  mot  thou  reigne,  of  fountains  king, 

Brave  Nymph  of  Aberdene. 

Quod  J.  MoiR. 

The  appearance  of  the  celebrated  well,  yclept  "  Callerhoe  ", 
or,  more  commonly,  "The  Well  of  Spa"  (now  no  more 
virtuous),  is  thus  described  by  Baillie  Alexander  Skene,  in  the 
preface  to  his  reprint  of  Barclay's  Tract : — "  In  my  time  " 
(prior  to  1635)  "  I  had  seen  it  adorned  with  a  long,  wyde 
stone,  which  conveyeth  the  water  from  the  spring,  with  the 
purtraicture  of  the  six  Apostles  he  wen  upon  either  side  thereof, 
very  old  and  worn."  After  Jamesone's  (the  painter)  memorial 
to  the  magistrates,  requesting  liberty  to  protect  and  remodel 
the  old  city  play-field  had  been  granted,  he  rebuilt  the  well, 
"  putting  ane  tomb  of  hewen  stone  over  it,  because  of  the  many 
proofs  he  had  of  it  in  his  own  person,  in  curing  him  of  the 
stone".  Jamesone  died  in  1644,  and  it  appears  that  some 
time  after  this  "a  violent  torrent  of  water  falling  into  that 
stream  running  by  it "  (the  Denburn)  "  did  suddenly  overturn 
the  tomb,  and  buried  the  spring  in  ruins,  so  much  of  the  hill 
having  fallen  therewith ".  In  1670,  the  cUbris  was  cleared 
away  and  the  well  rebuilt  by  Baillie  Skene,  who  also  reprinted 
Barclay's  learned  treatise,  ''copies  whereof  the  Dean  of  Guild 
hath  in  his  custody  ".  The  well  was  again  put  in  thorough  repair 
in  1851,  the  seats  around  being  renewed,  and  the  time-worn 
sculptures  on  the  tomb  touched  up  ;  but,  owing  to  the  many 
alterations,  consequent  on  street  improvements,  sewage,  &c., 
which  have  since  taken  place,  the  spring,  whose  "yr'ne-hewed 
waters  "  coloured  the  mount,  was  lost,  and  it  now,  we  believe, 
finds  a  substitute  in  the  ordinary  water  supply. 

With  very  few  exce]:)tions,  the  sample  of  Dr.  Barclay's 
verse  already  given  is  the  kind  of  thing  which,  whether  in 
English  or  Latin,  was  cultivated  as,  and  called,  poetry  in  the  age 
of  which  we  write.  If  any  of  our  local  poets  rose  above  this 
miserable  flatness  (relieved  to  us  now  only  by  a  certain  quaint- 
ness  of  thought  or  expression),  it  was  Arthur  Johnston, 
the  collector  and  editor  of  the  "  Delecise  Poetarum  Scotorum." 
He  was  born  at  Caskieben,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  from  the 
time  of  David  II.,  was  educated  at  King's  College,  lived  for  a 
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time  in  Aberdeen,  but  was  long  abroad,  mostly  in  France,  and 
died,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  daughter  at  Oxford,  in  1641.  His 
fame  as  a  Latinist  and  poet  was  not  conHned  to  his  own 
country,  but  might  be  said  to  have  been  almost  European,  and 
later  critics  have  gone  a  great  way  to  endorse  the  flattering 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries.  His  version  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  as  against  that  by  Buchanan,  was  warmly  discussed 
by  the  learned  for  long,  and  if  the  merits  of  our  townsman's 
version  had  ultimately  to  give  way  to  those  of  the  Scottish 
historian's,  they  could  certainly  be  of  no  mean  order  when 
they  suggested  and  maintained  for  a  time  such  a  tiying  com- 
parison. His  poem  in  honour  of  his  birthplace  has  much  in  it 
to  commend  it  to  modern  ears,  and  stands  out  in  bold  contrast 
to  the  crabbed  barren  lines  which  are  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  poesy  of  his  time. 

Here  traveller  a  vale  behold, 
As  fair  as  Tempe,  famed  of  old, 

Beneath  the  northern  sky  ! 
Here  Urie,  with  her  silver  waves, 
Her  banks  in  smiling  verdure  laves, 

And  winding  wimples  hj. 

Here,  towering  high,  Benachie  spreads 
Around  on  all  his  evening  shades, 

"When  twilight  gray  comes  on ; 
With  sparkling  gems  the  river  glows, 
As  precious  stones  the  mountain  shows, 

As  in  the  east  are  known. 

Here  nature  spreads  a  bosom  sweet, 
And  nature  dyes  beneath  the  feet. 

Bedeck  the  joyous  ground; 
Sport  in  the  liquid  air  the  birds, 
And  fishes  in  the  stream,  the  herds 

In  meadows  wanton  round. 

Here  ample  barn-yards  still  are  stored 
With  relics  of  last  autumn's  hoard, 

And  firstlings  of  the  year; 
There  waving  fields  of  yellow  corn, 
And  ruddy  apples,  that  adorn 

The  bending  boughs,  appear. 

Beside  the  stream  a  castle  proud 
Rises  amid  the  passing  cloud, 
And  rules  a  wide  domain 
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(Unequal  to  its  lord's  dessert). 
A  village  near,  with  lowlier  art, 
Is  built  upon  the  plain. 

Here  was  I  born  ;  o'er  all  the  land 
Around  the  Johnstons  bear  command, 

Of  high  and  ancient  line; 
Mantua  acquired  a  noted  name 
As  Virgil's  birthplace;  I  my  fame 

Inherit  shall  from  mine. 

The  naturalness  and  freshness  of  these  lines,  the  minute  yet 
vivid  touches  which  bring  before  ns  the  features  of  a  well- 
known  district,  come  to  one,  out  of  a  period  of  poetic  dearth, 
with  a  flavour  of  reality  all  the  more  relishable,  because  it  was 
then  so  rare.  They  recall  at  once  the  characteristics  of  the  older 
poets,  who  wrote,  as  Ramsay  puts  it,  "  when  v^e  had  not  yet 
made  use  of  imported  trimming  upon  our  cloaths,  nor  of  foreign 
embroidery  in  our  writings " — when  "  their  poetry  was  the 
product  of  their  own  country,  not  spoiled  in  the  transportation 
from  abroad,  their  images  were  native  and  their  landskips 
domestick,  copied  from  those  tields  and  meadows  we  everyday 
behold".  A  hundred  years,  however,  had  to  pass  before  it 
dawned  on  Scotchmen  that  with  such  a  country  as  theirs,  and 
with  such  a  history,  the  learned  trifling  that  tried  "  to  climb 
Parnassus  by  dint  o'  Greek  ",  or  any  other  language  than  their 
own,  was  but  erecting  memorials  of  their  inaptitude  for  the 
mission  of  the  Muses.  To  Johnston  we  feel  grateful  for 
standing  in  his  generation  almost  alone  in  singing  (in  such  a 
key,  and  with  such  compass  as  belonged  to  him),  the  character 
and  worth  of  his  native  country,  even  in  the  limited  degree  he 
did.  Like  every  other  poet  he  had  his  personal  suflferings  to 
sing,  his  opponents  and  foes  to  satirise,  his  loves  to  set  forth  in 
liquid  lines,  and  the  virtues  of  his  friends  to  troll  in  grandilo- 
quent phrase ;  and  these  of  themselves  are  almost  enough  to 
monopolise  the  time  of  one  so  engrossed  in  his  day  as  he  was. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  a  goodly  array  of  so-called  epigrams  by 
him  upon  several  of  the  Royal  burghs  in  Scotland,  which  show 
that,  amid  the  varied  spheres  in  which  his  Muse  for  the  most 
part  moved,  home  subjects  were  not  forgotten.  These 
epigrams   were   translated  by  John  Barclay,  the  minister  of 
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Cruden  (himself  an  aspirant  for  poetic  honours),  and  were 
published  in  Baillie  Skene's  "  Succinct  Survey  of  the  Famous 
City  of  Aberdeen".  We  quote  the  one  on  our  city,  as  it  does 
not  need,  so  much  as  his  other  epigrams  do,  the  Baillie's  caution 
to  his  readers,  "  not  to  impute  the  superstitious  "  (classical)  "  or 
hyperbolical  expressions  which  appear  in  these  epigrams  to  me 
or  to  the  translator,  seeing  the  author  of  them  in  Latin  (who 
was  one  of  the  most  excellent  poets  of  his  time)  did  expect  the 
common  liberty  of  such  "  : — 

New  Aberdeen,  em-ich'd  by  Dee's  clear  streams 

All  praise  from  ancient  cities  justly  claims; 

It's  bless'd  with  churches  famous  in  all  lands, 

And  temples  framed  by  no  mortall  hands. 

Muses  alse  famous  as  once  Rome  did  grace, 

Have  hallowed  a  house  into  this  place. 

A  colledge  may  be  seen  not  far  from  thence, 

Where  learning  fixed  hath  its  residence. 

The  mercat-place  where  men  resort  for  gain, 

Is  stretched  out  into  a  spacious  plain: 

There  you  the  stately  judgment-house  may  view 

Whose  battlements  are  of  a  starry -hew: 

There  palaces  of  peers  you  may  espy, 

Whose  lofty-tops  approach  unto  the  sky, 

And  towns-men's-houses  there  you  may  behold. 

Which  garnish'd  are  and  shining  like  the  gold. 

What  need  I  fm'ther  the  three  hills  to  name 

Which  as  three  bulwarks  f ortifie  the  same . 

Like  these  on  which  that  city  doeth  stand, 

Which  once  as  head  did  all  the  earth  command. 

The  Wool-man-hill  which  all  the  rest  out-vyes 

In  pleasantness,  this  city  beautifies : 

There  is  the  Well  of  Spa,  that  healthful  font 

Whose  yr'ne-hew'd-water  colloureth  the  mount. 

Not  far  from  thence  a  garden's  to  be  seen, 

Which  unto  Jameson  did  appertain: 

Wherein  a  little  pleasant  house  doth  stand, 

Painted  (as  I  guess)  with  its  master's  hand. 

Dee  doth  afi'ord  of  salmon  wondrous  store,  : 

The  neighbour-sea  brings  up  into  the  shore. 

The  riches  whereof  Egypt  makes  her  boast, 

And  Indian-treasures  come  into  this  coast. 

A  bridge  doth  reach  along  the  river  Dee 

Wherein  seven  double  stately  arches  be: 

Who  built  this  sumptuous- work,  if  ye  would  know 
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The  myter  which  is  carv'd  thereon  doth  show. 
But  let  the  vulgar  sort  these  things  commend, 
The  citizens  to  praise  I  do  intend. 
If  all  these  things  with  them  compared  be, 
They  do  deserve  no  praise  no  memorie: 
That  martiall-mind  which  oft  appeared  hath, 
That  golden  vertue  and  unstained  faith 
Which  lodges  in  them  all,  these  joyntly  doe 
Concur  to  raise  their  name  and  fame  on  high; 
They  are  a  courteous  people  and  a  kind, 
Men  of  aspiring  spirits  and  noble  mind : 
Riches  which  doth  the  baser  sort  enslave, 
They  have  them;  but  they  them  as  servants  have. 
If  worth  have  place,  of  cities  this  may  be 
Entitled  Queen,  and  claim  sov'raignitie. 

All  other  cities  mortalls  bear;  but  this 

Of  Demi-Gods  and  Hero's  parent  is. 

As  the  lapse  of  time  since  this  epigram  was  penned  haa 
wrought  many  changes  on  the  outward  features  at  least  of  our 
town,  we  may,  for  the  sake  of  younger  readers,  notice  one  or 
two  of  the  less  palpable  allusions  to  be  found  in  its  lines.  The 
house  "not  far"  from  Marischal  College,  "hallowed  by  the 
Muses  ",  is  very  probably  the  residence  of  his  classfellow  and 
"  very  dear  friend  ",  David  Wedderburn.  The  "  palaces  of 
peers  "  refer  to  the  houses  of  the  county  nobility,  which  lined 
the  south  side  of  Castle  Street,  their  gardens  running  down  to 
where  Virginia  Street  now  lies;  the  last  of  them,  ''Pitfodel's 
lodgings  ",  at  the  top  of  Marischal  Street  where  the  bank  now 
stands,  was  taken  down  early  in  the  present  century.  The 
three  hills  on  which  the  city  stood,  and  which  makes  the  poet 
compare  her  to  ancient  Rome,  were  the  Castle  Hill,  St. 
Catherine's  Hill,  and  the  Port  Hill.  The  "  pleasantness  "  of 
the  Woolmanhill  seems  to  have  lasted  down  to  the  close  of  last 
century,  for  we  remember  an  old  citizen  who  used  to  relate 
that,  when  a  boy,  he  was  wont  to  go  to  a  small  crofter 
at  the  top  of  Belmont  Street  for  milk,  and  that,  further  on, 
the  wooded  banks  of  the  hill  had  not  altogether  disappeared. 
Jamesone's  house  and  garden,  from  whence  our  Garden -Nook- 
Close  takes  its  name,  has  long  disappeared,  but  any  middle-aged 
citizen  may  remember  the  Garden-Nook  well,  "which  unto 
Jamesone  did  appertain  ". 
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Thus  far  we  have  rambled  with  Arthur  Johnston  the  Latin 
poet.  Xothing  whatever  of  his  life,  beyond  the  main  facts 
stated  above,  has  been  learned,  although  much  has  been  con- 
jectured from  passing  allusions  in  his  writings.  That  the  great 
mass  of  his  poetical  effusions,  along  with  those  of  his  learned 
contemporaries,  should  have  fallen  into  neglect,  we  by  no 
means  deplore.  The  poetry  that  deserves  to  live  amongst  a 
people,  whatever  other  qualities  it  may  have,  must  be  written 
in  the  language  of  that  people.  Nay,  it  is  as  hopelessly  foolish 
to  expect  Latin  ])oetry  to  live  in  this  country,  as  it  would  be 
to  look  for  palm  trees  flourishing  in  the  habitat  of  our  Scotch 
fir. 


THE  LESSER  LOCAL  VERSIFIERS   OF  THE  17th  CENTURY- 
BALLADS,  &c. 

Apart  from  our  ballad  literature,  the  poetical  writings  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  neither  many  nor  brilliant.  Very  few 
of  them  rise  above  mediocrity.  Yet,  in  order  to  make  our 
sketches  fairly  complete,  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  those 
whose  productions  reclaim  the  period  from  being  an  absolutely 
barren  one.  In  doing  so,  we  must  premise  that,  in  approach- 
ing it,  we  are  to  deal  with  a  set  of  circumstances  which,  in 
so  far  as  our  local  history  is  concerned,  marked  out  the  class 
from  which  we  may  expect  any  successful  attempts  at  poetry 
for  the  succeeding  hundred  years  at  least.  The  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  Presbytery  and  Episcopacy  had  been 
going  on  for  a  very  considerable  time ;  but  no  sooner  had 
James  ascended  the  throne  of  England  than  the  conflict 
between  these  rivals  for  ecclesiastical  dominion  began  in  right 
earnest.  The  condition  into  which  Scotland  was  soon  plunged — 
the  war  and  bloodshed  caused  through  the  bickerings  of  these 
parties — are  well-known  to  all  readers  of  history.  With  more 
or  less  fierceness,  it  continued  for  almost  eighty  years  after  the 
Union  of  the  Crowns ;  and  during  all  that  time  the  general 
current  of  affairs  in  Aberdeen  was  little  other  than  an  epitome 
of  that  of  the  nation,  somewhat  intensified.     Against  the  king 
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and  his  nobles,  whose  Kpiscopal  tendencies  were  now  plainly 
declared,  and  were  being  as  plainly  enforced  on  the  people, 
stood  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  kirk,  with  the  vast 
body  of  burghers  at  their  back.  To  these,  bishops  and  service 
books  were  the  accursed  things  against  which  they  were  ever 
ready  to  draw  "  the  sword  of  tlie  Lord  and  of  Gideon  ".  The 
attitude  of  the  then  Presbyterianism,  or  more  correctly  Cove- 
nanting Presbyterianisin,  to  all  that  belonged  to  the  rhyming 
craft,  was  one  of  implacable,  uncompromising  hostility.  To 
those  who  know  something  of  the  intense  religious  enthusiasm 
which  possessed  these  men,  the  reason  of  such  an  attitude  will 
be  apparent.  What,  in  the  way  of  poetry,  could  we  expect 
from  those  who  had  adopted,  as  a  divinely-appointed  code, 
such  sentiments  as  that  "  all  the  natural  affections,  all  social 
pleasures,  all  amusements,  all  joyous  instincts  of  the  human 
heart,  were  sinful  and  were  to  be  rooted  out "  ?  It  was  only 
"to  the  unmortified  man"  that  "the  world  smelleth  as  the 
garment  of  God " ;  and  who  then  dared  to  proclaim  himself 
"  unmortified  "  ?  To  the  truly  godly,  there  was  no  beauty  to 
be  seen  over  the  whole  ftice  of  creation  ;  for  was  it  not  "  travail- 
ing and  groaning  "  because  of  man's  sin  ?  Was  not  the  world 
•'  an  old  threadbare  case  ",  •'  a  plastered,  rotten  world  "  ?  And 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  "  the  profane  and  unprofitable  art  of 
poem-making",  would  have  pluck  enough  to  flaunt  the  sin- 
blotches  of  Dame  Nature  in  the  eyes  of  the  kirk,  and  call 
them  beauties  ?  In  fact,  the  proper  objects  of  all  poetry,  nature 
and  its  products,  man  and  his  feelings,  were  viewed  with  eyes 
so  theologically  jaundiced,  tliat  unless  in  such  collections  as 
"  Spiritual  Songs  or  Holy  Poems,  a  Garden  of  True  Delight  ", 
in  which  Scripture  was  unmercifully  mangled,  and  human 
nature  as  unmercifully  libelled  (certainly  with  groans  and 
lamentations),  they  had  no  sympathy  wliatever  with  poetry 
nor  its  objects.  Indeed  we  have  found  that  the  only  verse 
writers  of  these  times,  who  have  left  anytliing  worth  remem- 
brance at  all,  have  either  been  outside  the  pale  of  Presby- 
terianism altogether,  or  had,  under  pressure,  made  a  compromise 
with  their  consciences  in  conforming  to  it.  While  none  can 
admire  the  upholders  of  the  kirk  more  than  we  do,  for  the 
noble  work  they  then   did  in  connection  with  our  political 
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liberties,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  almost  all 
the  learning  and  literary  ability  lay  on  the  other  side. 

Local  history  is  full  during  these  times  of  the  sayings, 
doings,  and  writings  of  the  celebiated  doctors  of  Aberdeen. 
They  were  leai'ned,  erudite  men,  w4th  strong  Episcopal  leanings, 
and  polemical  to  the  last  degree.  Indeed,  they  seemed  to  be 
cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  schoolmaster  of  Auburn,  who 

Even  though  vanquished  he  could  argue  still. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  they  all  tried  their  hands  at  the  writing 
of  verse,  and  it  must  be  said,  equally  as  a  matter  of  course, 
wrote  poor  verse.  They  form,  however,  a  link  in  our  chain, 
and  we  must  briefly  touch  upon  them  by  the  way.  Foremost, 
as  a  learned  man  and  a  patron  of  learning,  stood  Bishop  Patrick 
Forbes  of  Corse,  one  whose  great  personal  worth  and  integrity 
of  character  claimed  the  respect  and  admiration  of  even  his 
bitterest  opponents.  He  was  appointed  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Aberdeen  in  1618,  and  in  the  following  year  became  chancellor 
of  King's  College.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  set  himself  to  the 
removal  of  many  abuses  which  had  crept  into  university  life, 
re-established  a  number  of  professorships  that  had  long  lain 
dormant,  made  additions  to  the  library,  and  repaired  the  college 
buildings.  Through  his  liberality  and  encouragement,  printing 
was  fi.rst  introduced  into  Aberdeen.  The  patent,  by  which 
Edward  Raban  was  appointed,  was  obtained  from  the  King  in 
1G21  by  Bishop  Forbes  and  Provost  Menzies  of  Kinmundie ; 
and  the  "  laird  of  letters  ",  as  he  subsequently  styled  himself, 
was  installed  in  1622  "printer  to  the  town  and  university  ", 
with  an  3^early  salary  of  £40,  a  subsequent  eightpence  per 
quarter  from  each  scholar  at  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  sole 
privilege  of  printing.  Raban  set  up  his  printing  establishment 
in  a  house  which  belonged  to  the  Corporation,  and  which  stood 
on  the  north  side  of  Castle  Street,  a  little  behind  where  the 
present  North  of  Scotland  Bank  stands ;  and  tradition  used  to 
point  out  a  shop,  in  an  old  building  which  formed  the  north 
corner  of  Huxter  Row  with  Broad  Street,  as  having  been  occu- 
pied by  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career.  Round  the  figure 
of  Raban  the  printer  (who  was  evidently  a  man  of  taste,  some 
literary  faculty,  and  honest  pride  in  his  important  handicraft) 
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our  fancy  always  groups  the  learned  coterie  of  Aberdeen 
"  doctors ",  busy  with  the  many  matters  which  the  stir  and 
circumstance  of  the  times  had  thrown  on  their  shoulders.  They 
were  suspected  of  having  something  to  do  with  some  omissions 
in  the  "  Psalme  Booke  "  which  Raban  printed  in  1625  ;  but,  in 
1638,  when  the  Assembly  at  Aberdeen  overhauled  him  for 
omitting  the  word  "  papists  "  in  the  printed  prayer  "  against 
hyreling  papists,  that  God  would  confound  them  ",  and  also  for 
omitting  the  words  "  the  Romish  Idol "  in  "  ane  uther  prayer  ", 
Raban  protested  solemnly  "  that  what  he  did  was  of  himself, 
and  was  done  for  want  of  paper  ";  craved  humble  pardon  of  the 
Assembly,  promised  better  behaviour  in  the  future,  was  duly 
rebuked,  and  "  gott  license  to  be  gone  ". 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Forbes,  his  amiable  and  kindly 
patron,  Raban  printed  a  volume,  collected  by  two  friends, 
containing  funeral  sermons,  orations,  letters,  and  verses  in 
which  we  find  samples  of  the  rhyming  wares  then  considered 
sufficiently  meritorious  to  hand  down  the  valued  memory  of 
their  deceased  friend  to  posterity.  Before  we  touch  on  these, 
we  may  remark  that  the  Bishop  himself  indulged  in  skips 
across  the  poetical  field,  for  in  his  ''Eubulus,  a  dialogue  &c., 
1627"  (a  controversial  work)  he  not  only  gives  summaries  of 
each  division  of  his  argument  in  rhyme,  but  appends  two  pieces 
to  his  main  work,  viz : — "  A  Pastoral  Admonition  on  Re- 
pentance ",  and  "  The  Author's  Meditation  on  attaining  the 
63rd  year  of  his  age  ".     From  the  latter  we  give  two  verses  : — 

On  surer  hopes,  my  soule  itself e  heere  stayeth: 
I  neyther  loathe,  nor  love,  long  heere  to  live. 
Long  byding  heere  my  blessednesse  delayeth. 
Heere,  under  sinne,  I  doe  but  groane  and  grieve: 
Heart-broken,  but  that  firmlie  I  believe, 

My  death,  an  ende  shall  set  to  sinne  and  sorrow, 
Gladlie  come  on  then,  gratef uU  guest,  to-morrow. 

Passe  up,  then,  soule;  possesse  that  pleasant  place, 

Onlie  for  God's  peculiar  ones  prepared. 
Goe  in  to  glorie,  by  the  gate  of  Grace; 

"Where  never  more  in  sinne  thou  shalt  bee  snared, 
What  wee  shall  bee,  there  shall  it  bee  declared. 
I  long  to  know  the  case,  which  never  eye 
Here  saw,  eare,  heard,  heart  thought  what  that  may  bee. 
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Among  local  contributors  in  verse  to  the  Forbes  of  Corse 
collection,  we  may  mention  David  Lindsay,  the  parson  of 
Belhelvie,  who  in  three  pieces  gives  very  "  dolorous  expression 
to  the  woeful  breach  made  in  our  church  and  policie,  by  the 
death  of  that  honourable  ",  &c.,  &c.  Spalding  mentions,  and 
"damns  with  faint  praise",  what  we  take  to  be  another  poetical 
essay  of  Lindsay's,  "  Scotland's  Halleluiah",  printed  in  1642  ;  but 
we  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  copy  of  it. 
Alexander  Garden,  advocate,  professor  of  philosophy  in  King's 
College,  and  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  "A  Garden  of  Grave 
and  Godly  Flowers",  also  contributes  three  pieces,  the  style 
of  which  has  been  truly  described  by  a  learned  critic  as  "  in- 
flated and  barbarous  crudities  perfected  ".  The  following,  from 
his  "  Theatre  of  the  Scotish  Kings  ",  a  series  of  small  poems  on 
107  monarchs,  from  Fergus  I.  to  James  VI.,  will  illustrate  his 
verse-making  powers,  and  is  probably  the  most  hopelessly 
wooden  production  ever  penned  on  so  lovely  a  subject : — 

QUEEN   MARIE 

Raiig  the  yeer  of  Christ  15 4^3  ;  frae  the  hegining  of  the  Kingdome^  1873; 
and  rang  16  yeers. 

A  Princes  borne,  a  Prince-his  only  Heir, 
A  Prince-his  Spous,  a  parent  of  a  Prince: 
A  Princes  great,  with  Eoyall  Guifts  and  Pare, 
Non  better  Borne,  nor  sene  more  hopefull  since: 
Gif  to  her  Guifts,  and  greater  Hops  had  been, 
Her  Fate  and  Fortons,  Fortunate  in  Fine. 

Her  Life,  but  Jarrs,  her  Daeth  begat  her  Joyes, 

The  Coyners  of  her  Cares,  her  Crosses  cur'd: 

Short  SujSFring  soone,  annulled  her  annoyes 

And  to  be  Crovnd,  and  Re-inthrond  assurd: 

From  Earth  to  Heaw'ne,  from  Prison  to  Repose, 
To  spire  in  Paradise,  up-sprang  this  Eose. 

It  helped  not,  to  be  a  Prince  Supreame, 
Her  Hops,  tho'  hudge,  without  effecting  faild: 
Nocht  cared  wes,  to  mony  Crouns  her  Clame, 
Prevaricat  opinions  Prevailed: 

Vn-Truths,  ill  Try'd,  a  Forme  deform'd  did  find, 

True  Majestie,  to  marre  and  vndermind. 

John  Lundie,  a  master  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  latterly 
"  professor  of  humanity  in  the  college  at  Aberdene  ",  writes  one 
of  the  best  pieces  in  the  volume.       He  seems  to  have  been  one 
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of  those  men  bent  on  steering  a  middle  course  between  the  con- 
flicting parties  of  the  time.,  for,  though  suspected  of  being  moved 
according  as  the  wind  blew,  he  never  evidently  went  to  the 
extremes  so  common  on  each  side  in  these  times.  A  collection 
of  his  poems  was  issued  to  members  of  the  Abbotsford  Club  in 
1845,  AVe  select  the  following  from  his  "  Sacrat  to  the  Im- 
mortall  Memorie  of  that  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Patricke 
Forbes  ",  &c. : — 

Lyke  as  in  May  the  countrey  sheep-herdling, 
Pulling  the  paynted  beauties  of  the  spring, 
Doubts  w  ith  her  selfe,  whether  to  make  her  chose, 
The  pansey,  lillie,  violet,  or  rose: 
The  yeallow,  red,  the  purple,  green,  the  blew, 
Or  thousand-thousands  of  some  other  hew: 
Even  so  my  muse,  when  as  her  selfe  shee  rayses. 
And  bends  her  selfe  to  poynt  our  prelate's  prayses: 
This  field  such  rare  things  ofi"ers  to  her  view, 
That  mute  shee  stands,  and  bids  her  taske  adieu, 
His  various  vertues  muster  in  suqh  store, 
Aboundance  straynes  her  more,  than  want  before. 
For  neyther  Zeuxes  nor  Appelles  can 
Paynt  the  perfections  of  so  rare  a  man. 

After  discoursing  on  the  majesty  and  port  of  his  person,  "his 
love  to  learning,  his  delight  in  arts ",  the  vast  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  his  piety,  virtues,  &c.,  our  author  concludes  : — 

Thus  shortly  with  my  countrey  sheep-herdling, 

I  pulled  have  some  beauties  of  the  spring: 

But  while  I  looke  upon  the  ground  alone. 

Pulling  this  houre,  mee  thinks  I  pulled  none. 
The  field's  replenisht,  as  it  was  before, 
And  fragrant  odours  wax  aye  more  and  more. 

The  parson  of  Turriff,  Thomas  Mitchell,  describes  the  general 
lamentation  in  the  following  grandiloquent  lines  : — 

Whiles  thus  as  in  a  trance  I  viewed  the  welkin  cleare, 

Unto  my  eyes  and  eares  at  once  on  objects  did  appeare. 

I  heard  great  tolling  bels,  drums  toucke,  dead  trumpets  sounded, 

Canons  loude  roaring,  made  such  noyse,  earth,  sea,  and  aire  resounded; 

But  that  which  mov'd  me  most,  I  saw  me  neare  hand  by, 

Great  multitudes  of  mourning  men,  full  sadlie  seem'd  to  cry: 

Their  doole  redoubled  so,  their  cryes  became  confusde, 

That  Nature  8  workes  all  round  about  was  stupified,  and  musde. 
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The  tallest  trembling  trees,  whose  statelie  tops  upryse, 
And  seem'd  through  watrie  voiilts  of  aire,  to  cut  the  crystal  skyes, 
Did  lowre  and  lout  thera  lowe,  as  witnesse  of  those  wrouges; 
Elf-echoe  out  of  hollow  caves,  resounds  their  sorrowing  songs. 
The  clowds  did  cease  to  drop,  the  wavering  windes  to  blow; 
The  boughs  on  banks  left  off  to  bloome,  the  seas  to  fall  or  flow; 
The  sweetest  stirring  streames,  that  run  in  Dee  and  Done, 
Shout  to  their  equals,  stay  your  pace,  and  help  us  two  to  mone. 
The  birds  with  chirming  cheare,  that  cut  the  azure  skyes. 
They  cease  to  sing,  the  beasts  to  low,  the  fish  to  swimme  in  seas. 

In  the  same  volume  we  find  "  Raban's  Regrate  for  the 
present  loss  of  his  very  good  lord,  patron,  and  master  ".  It  is 
pitched  in  a  high,  pious  key,  and  panegyric  of  that  order  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  "  laird's  "  forte.  It  is  very  poor 
stuff  indeed,  wantinsr  even  that  bombastic  diction  which  makes 
the  parson  of  Turriff's  lines  read  like  a  piece  of  the  mock- 
heroic.  His  closing  verse  is  in  another  vein,  one  that  he  evi- 
dently could  manage : — 

Good  sirs,  I  am  behind  the  rest 

I  doe  confesse,  for  want  of  skill, 
But  not  a  whit  behind  the  best 

To  show  th'  affection  of  good  will. 

In  the  "  Prognostication  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  1623  " 
(the  first  Aberdeen  almanack,  as  well  as  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Scotland),  four  verses  occur,  one  for  each  quarter  of  the  year, 
which,  whether  they  are  the  production  of  Raban's  muse  or 
not,  are  worth  giving  here  : — 

SPRING. 

Most  welcome  is  the  fruitful  spring 

To  creatures  all  that  multiplie; 
Both  beasts  and  birds  doe  skip  and  sing, 
In  flocking  sorte  abundantlie. 

In  sanguine  men  and  youthfull  yeares 
This  seasons  nature  best  appears. 

SUMMER. 

Bright  Sol,  having  got  its  highest  grade, 

Lookes  downe  on  earth  with  hot  aspect; 
Parching  the  ground  and  cornie  blade; 
Rypning  all  things  with  good  effect; 
Fierce,  cholericke  men  and  middle  age 
Of  summer's  nature  doe  presage. 
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AUTUMN. 

For  good  husband's  paine,  Harvest  yields  gains 

Whatsoever  on  earth  doeth  grow; 
Each  tree,  plant  and  shrub,  all  for  man's  good, 
Shew  them  their  deutie  God  unto. 

Crooked  olde  age,  humour,  melancholic 
Will  harvest's  nature  trulie  verifie. 

WINTER. 

Instead  of  flowers  and  grasse  so  green, 

The  earth  hath  got  another  hew; 
Frost,  snow,  and  durtie  dales  are  sceene 
Where  pleasant  plants  most  fruitfull  grew; 
Childhood,  cold  reume,  and  phlegmatic  state 
Of  winter's  cold  nature  doeth  best  relate. 

The  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  is  one  of  civil  war, 
and  the  balance  of  parties  in  Aberdeen  seems  to  have  been  so 
even  that  the  varying  fortunes  of  every  day  placed  her  now  at 
the  mercy  of  the  one,  now  of  the  other.  No  town  in  Scotland 
suffered  so  much  in  the  chances  of  war  as  ours  did  then.  Now 
the  Apostles  of  the  Covenant,  with  the  swords  of  Montrose 
and  his  soldiery  at  their  back,  were  imposing  subscription  with 
a  contribution  of  so  many  thousand  merks  ;  and  then,  no 
sooner  was  their  w^ork  seemingly  done,  than  Huntly,  as  King's 
Commissioner  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Nortli,  was  landing  arms 
and  ammunition,  levying  men,  and  keeping  "the  top  o'  the 
causey"  in  favour  of  the  bishops.  Again  and  again  the 
adverse  parties  alternately  plundered  and  mulcted  our  citizens 
in  their  respective  causes,  and  there  seemed  no  end  to  the 
uncertainties  of  burghal  life.  Montrose  changed  sides ;  and 
now,  in  the  service  of  King  Charles,  fought  to  undo  what  he 
had  done  for  the  Covenant  in  by-past  years.  Among  those 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  local  conflicts  of  the  times, 
two  of  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  deserve  our  notice, 
not  only  for  the  indications  of  poetical  talent  which  they  both 
have  shown,  but  because  they,  and  some  of  the  incidents  they 
took  part  in,  have  become  famous  in  our  Aberdeenshire  ballad 
lore. 

Lord  George  Gordon,  eldest  son  of  the  second  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  "  a  very  hopeful  young  gentleman,  able  of  mind  and 
body",  had  begun  his  military  career  abroad,  in  Alsace  and 
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Spain,  and  shortly  after  his  return  to  Scotland  took  arms,  not 
with  the  other  members  of  his  family  against  the  Covenant, 
but  with  his  uncle  (Argyle)  in  favour  of  the  Estates.  He  soon, 
however,  passed  from  under  his  uncle's  control,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  King,  and  joined  Montrose,  shortly  after  that 
brilliant  soldier  had  defeated  Argyle  at  Inverlochy.  Through 
much  discouragement,  caused  by  the  frequent  desertion  of 
members  and  adherents  of  the  family  from  the  Royal  cause, 
he  held  tenaciously  to  Montrose,  and  ended  a  very  chivalrous 
career  on  the  battlefield  of  Alford,  on  the  2nd  July,  1645, 
where  he  fell,  at  the  early  age  of  28  years,  while  com- 
manding the  right  wing  of  Montrose's  army.  Some  letters 
written  to  his  uncle,  Gordon  of  Straloch,  during  this  period  are 
given  in  the  Spalding  Club  Miscellany,  but  the  following  neat 
little  trifles  preserve  his  name  as  a  gallant  and  graceful 
versifier: — 

BLACK   EYES. 

Bless  me,  how  strange  a  Light  appears 
Shrowded  within  those  Jettish  Spheres, 
"Where  no  Vicissitude  is  known, 
But  Day  still  bears  Dominion: 
Dark  circles,  which  about  them  run. 
Are  but  like  shadows  to  the  Sun, 
Which  curious  Nature  only  meant 
Not  in  Defect,  but  Ornament. 

"  Some  lines  upon  the  Marques  of  Montrose,  his  Excellency : 
written  by  the  late  Lord  Gordone,  who  dyed  at  Alfoord 
vailiantly  fighting  for  his  Majesties  Service": — 

We  need  not  praise  thee,  let  thy  passive  Foes 

Tell  their  destruction  ;  whilst  our  Nation  owes. 

In  compensation  for  the  blood  that's  spilt. 

Memorials  of  thy  glory,  and  their  guilt; 

Who  tempted  first  thy  Loyaltie,  to  dare, 

With  private  valour,  t'  undertake  a  Warre 

Against  a  Multitude,  Fortune  alone 

Favouring  to  bring  future  successes  one; 

But  now  thy  sword  hath  so  destructive  beene, 

In  spight  of  force  and  danger,  that  the  sinne 

Of  bolder  Treason  henceforth  seemes  to  bee 

The  presage  of  thy  further  Victorie: 

Whilst  thy  successful  Arme  sustaines  alone 
The  freedome  of  a  Kingdome  and  a  Crowne. 
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A  younger  brother  of  his,  Charles  Gordon,  first  Earl  of 
Aboyne,  inherited  much  of  the  military  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
of  his  family,  and  also  evinced  through  life  a  considerable 
share  of  literary  talent.  Although  his  verses  have  never  been 
published  in  a  collected  form,  the  following  lines,  given  as  a 
fragment  in  the  Spalding  Club  "  Collections ",  but  which  we 
have  completed  from  a  copy  in  "  The  Charmer ",  enable  us  to 
judge  of  his  merits  as  a  song  writer : — 

It's  not  thy  beautie  nor  thy  witt, 

That  did  my  heart  obtaine: 
For  non  of  these  could  conquer  yitt, 

Either  my  breast  or  braine; 

And  if  you'll  not  prove  kynd  to  me, 

Yet  true  as  heretofoire, 
Your  slave  henceforth  I'll  scorne  to  be, 

Nor  doat  upon  you  more  ! 

Thinke  not  my  fancie  to  o'ercome 

By  proveing  thus  unkind, 
No  soothing  smyle,  nor  seeming  f  roun, 

Can  satisfie  my  mynd. 

Pray,  let  plantonics  play  such  pranks, 

Such  follies  I  deride; 
For  love,  at  least,  I  will  have  thanks, 

And  something  else  besides. 

I  mean  to  love,  and  not  to  dott, 

I'll  love  for  love  againe; 
And  if  ye  say  ye  love  me  not, 

I'll  laugh  at  your  disdaine  ! 

Then,  open  hearted  be  with  me, 

And  I  will  be  with  you, 
And  let  your  actions  be  as  free 

As  virtue  will  allow. 

If  you'll  be  loving,  I'll  be  kynd, 

And  still  I'll  constant  be; 
And,  if  the  time  doe  change  your  mynd, 

I'll  change  as  soon  as  ye  ! 

Since  our  affections  well  ye  know 

In  equal  terms  do  stand, 
'Tis  in  your  pow'r  to  love  or  no, 

Mine's  likewise  in  my  hand. 
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Dispense  with  yoiu'  austerity, 

Inconstancie  abhor, 
Or,  by  great  Cupid's  deity, 

I'll  never  love  you  more. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  a  "  Satyre  on  the  Duke  of  Lawder- 
dale",  but  it  is  noted  by  the  editor  of  the  Spalding  Club 
"  Collections "  that  many  of  his  verses  are  rendered  unfit  for 
ears  polite  by  their  licentious  allusions,  a  vice  common  to  the 
poetry  of  the  Restoration  period :  and  to  it  most  of  Aboyne's 
pieces  may  be  said  to  belong.  He  likewise  wrote  the  following 
epitaph  on  George,  Earl  of  Panmure,  a  warm  friend  of  his,  who 
figured  prominently  in  the  civil  commotions  of  the  time : — 

To  praise  the  dead  all  does  allow, 

Some  pleases  to  pray  for  them  too. 

My  piety  may  then  extend. 

My  duty  to  regard  a  friend, 

Who  was  both  sober,  wise,  and  just, 

A  man  to  whom  a  man  might  trust. 

Not  known  to  all,  yet  all  who  knew 

Found  him  most  constant,  kind,  and  true; 

His  courage  was  well  understood. 

Still  zealous  for  the  publick  good. 

Intelligent  in  what  was  fitt, 

To  relish  or  express  his  witt; 

Prudentiall  in  the  government 

Of  what  good  fortune  to  him  lent. 

And  (to  my  knowledge)  much  inclined, 

To  counsell  and  assist  his  friend. 

No  farder  of  him  to  declare. 

He  was  what  truly  few  men  are — 

His  word  was  sacred  as  ane  oath; 

He  lov'd  his  friend  and  country  both. 

Besides  his  own  contributions  to  the  literature  of  our  district, 
however,  his  name,  as  well  as  that  of  others  of  his  f\imily,  is  of 
interest  to  us,  from  its  intimate  association  with  some  of  the 
popular  ballads  of  the  period.  The  ballad  of  "  Lord  Aboj-ne  ", 
founded  on  a  traditionary  story  connected  with  the  sudden 
death  of  his  wife,  "  Bonny  Peggy  Irvine  ",  ma}"  yet  be  heard 
sung  at  the  firesides  of  Upper  Deeside.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
loving  heart  broken  through  jealousy,  a  jealousy  confirmed  by 
a  passing  joke  from  "  her  ain  dear  lord  "  : — 
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The  Earl  o'  Aboyne  to  Old  England's  gone 

An'  a'  his  nobles  wi'  him; 
Sair  was  the  heart  his  fair  lady  had, 

Because  she  wanna  wi'  him. 

As  she  was  a  walking  in  her  garden  green, 

Amang  her  gentlewomen, 
Sad  was  the  letter  that  came  to  her — 

Her  lord  was  wed  in  Lunan. 

Is  this  true  my  Jean,  she  says, 

My  lord  is  wed  in  Lunan  ? 
O  no,  O  no,  my  lady  gay. 

For  the  lord  o'  Aboyne  is  comin'. 

And  coming  he  was ;  so  she  ordered  all  her  servants,  grooms, 
minstrels,  cooks,  and  maids,  to  prepare  a  grand  welcome 

Sin'  the  lord  o'  Aboyne  is  comin'. 

Her  gown  was  o'  the  guid  green  silk. 

Fastened  with  red  silk  trimmin'; 
Her  apron  was  o'  the  guid  black  gaze 

Her  hood  o'  the  finest  linen. 

Sae  stately  she  stept  down  the  stair, 

To  look  gin  he  was  comin'; 
She  called  on  Kate  her  cham'ermaid, 

An  Jean  her  gentlewoman, 
To  bring  her  a  bottle  o'  the  best  wine, 

To  drink  his  health  that's  comin'. 

She's  gaen  to  the  close,  taen  him  frae's  horse 

Says,  your  thrice  welcome  fra  Lunan; 
If  I  be  as  welcome  hauf  as  ye  say, 

Come  kiss  me  for  my  comin', 
For  to-morrow  should  been  my  weddin'  day 

Gin  I'd  staid  langer  in  Lunan. 

She  turned  about  wi'  a  disdainful  look 

To  Jean,  her  gentlewoman, 
"If  to-morrow  should  been  your  weddin'  day 

Go  kiss  your  miss  in  Lunan." 

"  O  my  nobles  all  now  turn  your  steeds, 

I'm  sorey  for  my  comin', 
For  the  nicht  we'll  alight  at  the  bonny  Bog  o'  Gight 

To-morrow  tak'  horse  for  Lunan." 
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O,  Thomas,  my  man  gae  after  liim, 

An'  speir  gin  I  '11  win  \vi'  him; 
Yes,  madam,  I  hae  pleaded  for  thee, 

But  a  mile  ye  winna  win  wi'  him. 

Here  an'  there  she  ran  in  care. 

And  doctors  wi'  her  dealin', 
But  in  a  crak  her  bonny  heart  brak, 

And  letters  gaed  to  Lnnan. 

When  he  saw  the  letter  sealed  wi'  black 

He  fell  on  his  horse  a  weepin': 
If  she  be  dead  that  I  love  best, 

She  has  my  heart  a  keepin'. 

The  stanzas  quoted,  wliich  give  the  main  features  of  the 
ballad,  are  taken  from  the  best  version  of  "  Lord  Aboyne  "  that 
we  are  acquainted  with,  viz.,  that  contained  in  Buchan's  "  Glean- 
ings of  Scarce  Old  Ballads".  Another  well-known  ballad  was 
founded  on  an  incident  which  occurred  during  the  stand  made 
by  Lord  Aboyne  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  in  June,  1639,  after  his 
troops  had  been  routed  by  Montrose  at  Megry  Hill.  Sir  John 
Seton  of  Pitmedden,  who  was  married  to  Lady  Harriet,  a 
sister  of  Lord  Abo^^ne's,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot,  during 
the  skirmish  at  the  bridge,  and  his  early  death  was  sung 
in  the  ballad  we  speak  of.  There  is  more  than  one  version 
of  it,  that  given  by  Buchan  in  his  "  Ancient  Ballads  of 
the  North"  differing  considerably  from  one  in  his  "Glean- 
ings ",  as  well  as  from  the  commoner  copies.  Like  many  other 
of  our  ballads,  this  one  seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  suit  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  sung,  "  the  southern  lords  " 
and  "  fause  Montrose  "  of  the  one  set,  appearing,  with  many  other 
minor  clfanges,  as  the  "  northern  lords  "  and  ''  gallant  Montrose  " 
of  the  other.  We  give  the  version  from  Buchan's  "  Ballads  " 
as  the  least  commonly  known  : — 

It  fell  about  the  month  of  June, 

On  Tuesday,  timouslie; 
The  northern  lords  hae  pitch'd  their  camj^s 

Beyond  the  Brig  o'  Dee. 

They  ca'ed  him  Major  Middleton. 

That  man'd  the  brig  o'  Dee; 
They  ca'ed  him  Colonel  Henderson, 

That  gar'd  the  cannons  flee. 
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Boniiy  John  Setoii  o'  Pitniedden, 

A  brave  baron  was  he; 
He  made  his  tesment  ere  he  gaed, 

And  the  wiser  man  was  he. 

He  left  his  lands  unto  his  heir, 

His  lady  her  dowrie; 
Ten  thousand  crowns  to  Lady  Jane, 

Sat  on  the  noiirice  knee. 

Then  out  it  speaks  his  lady  gay, 

Oh  stay  my  lord  wi'  me; 
For  word  is  come,  the  cause  is  won 

Beyond  the  brig  o'  Dee. 

He  turned  him  right  and  round  about, 

And  a  light  laugh  gae  he; 
Says,  I  woudna  for  my  lands  sae  broad, 

I  stay'd  this  night  wi'  thee. 

He's  taen  his  sword  then  by  his  side, 

His  buckler  by  his  knee; 
And  laid  his  leg  in  o'er  his  horse, 

Said,  Sodgers,  follow  rae  I 

So  he  rade  on,  and  further  on, 

Till  to  the  third  mile  corse; 
The  Covenanters'  cannon  balls 

Dang  him  aff  o'  his  horse. 

Up  then  rides  him  Craigievar, 

Said,  Wha's  this  lying  here  ? 
It  surely  is  the  Lord  o'  Aboyne, 

For  Huntly  was  not  here. 

Then  out  it  speaks  a  fause  Forbes, 

Lived  up  in  Drum  inner; 
My  lord,  this  is  a  proud  Seton, 

The  rest  will  ride  the  thinner. 

Spulzie  him,  spulzie  him,  said  Craigievar, 

O  spulzie  him,  presentlie; 
For  I  could  lay  my  lugs  in  pawn, 

He  had  nae  gude  will  at  me. 

They've  taen  the  shoes  frae  aff  his  feet, 

The  garters  frae  his  knee; 
Tiikewise  the  gloves  upon  his  hands, — 

They've  left  him  not  a  f.ee, 
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llis  iiiigei'S  tlie}'  ^^e^e  sae  sair  swelld 

The  rings  would  not  come  aff ; 
They  cuttet  the  grips  out  o'  his  ears, 

Took  out  the  gowd  signots. 

Then  they  rade  on  and  further  on 

Till  they  cam  to  tlie  Crabestane; 
And  Craigievar  he  had  a  mind 

To  burn  a'  Aberdeen. 

Out  it  speaks  the  gallant  Montrose, 

(Grace  on  his  fair  body  I) 
We  wimia  burn  the  bonnie  burgh 

We'll  even  lat  it  be. 

Then  out  it  speaks  the  gallant  Montrose, 

Your  purpose  I  will  break; 
We  winua  burn  the  bonny  burgh 

We'll  never  build  its  maik, 

I  see  the  women  and  their  children, 

Climbing  the  craigs  sae  hie; 
We'll  sleep  this  nicht  in  the  bonny  burgh 

And  even  lat  it  be. 

While  touching  on  the  ballads  of  this  period,  we  must  not 
forget  a  very  curious  one,  handed  down  to  us  anent  an  illicit 
amour  of  Nathaniel  Gordon,  who  was  an  adherent  of  the  King's 
cause,  and  fought  under  Montrose  at  Alford  : — 

Widow,  are  ye  sleeping  yet  ? 

Or,  widow  are  ye  waking  ? 
Yell  ojjen  the  gin,  let  me  come  in, 

And  me  your  only  darling. 

Ye're  het  and  warm  in  your  bed, 

And  I'm  baith  wet  and  weary; 
Cast  afF  the  wet,  put  on  the  dry, 

Come  to  your  bed,  my  deary. 
Widow,  are  ye,  &c. 


If  I  promised  to  marry  you 
My  dow,  but  an'  my  dawty; 

And  if  I  promised  to  marry  you, 
I'm  sure  I'se  nae  be  fauty. 
Widow,  are  ye,  (.Ic. 
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I'll  take  you  in  at  the  church  door 

Because  ye're  wet  and  weary; 
An'  hae  ye  ben  to  yon  church  end, 

And  marry  you  my  deary. 
Widow,  are  ye,  &c. 

But  the  ballads  of  this  period  are  so  numerous,  and  in 
general  are  so  well  known  and  easily  got  at,  that  we 
must  refrain,  tempting  though  the  subject  be,  from  further 
quotation.  One  thing  seems  pretty  certain  in  connection  with 
our  ballad  muse,  and  that  is,  that  it  seemed  to  thrive  best  at  a 
period,  the  influences  of  which  proved  adverse  to  every  other 
form  of  poetry.  It  seemed  to  catch  inspiration  from  the  same 
stirring  deeds  which  paralyzed  the  more  learned  minstrels,  or 
rendered  their  eflforts  spasmodic  and  dull.  In  homely  garb,  it 
has  given  eternal  freshness,  not  only  to  stories  of  treachery  and 
"  falset ",  springing  out  of  the  hostilities  of  rival  families,  but 
has  thrown  its  "  glamourie  "  over  such  lowly  love  incidents  as 
that  which,  in  1631,  laid  "  Tifty's  Bonnie  Annie  "  in  "  the  green 
kirkyard  o'  Fyvie  ";  and  by  keeping  to  its  secret  of  natural 
simplicity,  has  outlived  the  laboured  lines  and  tortured  phrases, 
in  which  learned  ingenuity,  from  then  till  now,  has  been 
striving  to  express  its  emotions. 

Among  the  anonymous  verses  of  the  period,  the  following 
snatch  of  a  humorous  song  is  said  to  have  been  written  on  the 
appointment  of  Andrew  Cant,  the  well-known  covenanting 
leader,  to  his  first  charge.  The  parish  of  Pitsligo  had  been 
recently  erected  by  a  partition  of  the  parish  of  Aberlour,  and 
Alexander  Forbes,  first  Lord  Pitsligo,  had  built  a  suitable 
church,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  right  as  patron,  appointed 
Mr.  Cant,  at  that  time  tutor  in  his  family,  to  the  new  pulpit. 
The  news  of  this  appointment  was  received  with  considerable 
disapprobation  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Tyrie,  the  lands  of 
which,  for  the  most  part,  belonged  to  members  of  the  Pitsligo 
family — and  out  of  this  discontent  sprang  the  song : — 

O  wat  ye  how  the  guise  began, 
The  guise  began,  the  guise  began, 
O  wat  ye  how  the  guise  began, 
The  guise  began  at  Tyrie. 
Tlie  lady  Tyjic  and  laird  o'  Olack, 
Wha  lived  baith  into  the  Slack, 
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Between  them  twa  there  was  a  pack, 
To  enter  bobbing  Andrew. 

The  muirland  wives  they're  a'  gin  wud, 
They're  a'  gin  wud,  they're  a'  gin  wud, 
The  muirland  wives  they're  a'  gin  wud, 

For  entering  bobbing  Andrew. 
They  met  the  lady  in  the  wauk, 
And  they  began  to  gie'r  ill  tauk, 
And  they  began  to  gie'r  ill  tauk, 

For  entering  bobbing  Andrew^ 

They  said  her  husband  was  in  hell, 
And  she  was  following  fast  hersell, 
And  she  was  following  fast  hersell, 
For  entering  bobbing  Andrew. 
The  muirland  wives,  &c. 

They  tare  her  veil  out  ower  her  tail. 
Out  ower  her  tail,  out  ower  her  tail, 
They  tare  her  veil  out  ower  her  tail, 
For  entering  bobbing  Andrew. 
The  muirland  wives,  &c. 

Geordy  Burnet  wi'  the  gley, 
He  lay  upon  Coburty's  lay, 
He  lay  upon  Coburty's  lay. 

And  beheld  the  guise  o'  Tyrie. 
The  muirland  wives,  &c. 

Gibbie  Morrice  lay  ower  the  dyke, 
And  he  stirr'd  neither  man  nor  tyke, 
And  he  stirr'd  neither  man  nor  tyke, 
But  beheld  the  guise  o'  Tyi'ie. 
The  muirland  wives,  &c. 

But  Eitchie  Gibb,  the  lady's  guai-d, 
He  gat  a  clock  for  his  reward. 
He  gat  a  clock  for  his  reward, 

For  backing  bobbing  Andrew. 
Then  wat  ye  how  the  guise  began, 
The  guise  began,  the  guise  began. 
Then  wat  ye  how  the  guise  began, 

The  guise  began  at  Tyrie. 

Evidently    the    lady    Fraser    got    rather    rough    usage    from 
tongue  and  hand  of  "  the  muirland  wives  "  for  her  support  of 
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the  budding  "apostle  of  the  Covenant";  but  how  Elphinstone 
of  Glack  got  mixed  up  in  it,  we  have  been  unable  to  explain. 
The  "  Slack  "  (line  6)  is  probably  one  of  the  winding  glens 
known  as  The  Slacks  of  Cairnbanno  in  New  Deer,  and 
"  Coburty  "  (line  26)  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  farm  and 
mill-stone  quarry  in  the  parish  of  Aberlour. 

In  bringing  this  chapter  of  fragments  to  a  close,  we  cannot 
omit  the  patriotic,  if  homely,  lines  in  which  an  "  indwaller  "  of 
our  burgh  expressed  his  feelings,  when  Cromwell's  army,  under 
General  Monk,  held  possession  of  the  town  and  castle  in  1651. 
They  are  given  in  a  foot  note  in  the  "  Book  of  Bon- Accord  ", 
p.  80,  from  the  original  MS.;  and  although  the  learned  author 
of  that  work  believes  the  incident  it  narrates  to  be  fictitious, 
yet  it  is  the  oldest  story  we  have  anent  the  origin  of  our  city 
arms. 

"  Copy  of  the  lines  that  was  found  in  the  north-end  of  the 
laigh  Council-house,  at  the  English  incoming  to  Aberdeen  " ; — 

Our  antieiit  forbearis  of  this  burgh 

Were  of  great  courage  and  of  manhood  stout; 

Their  lives,  their  lands,  and  all  that  they  were  worth, 

They  would  not  spare,  but  hazard  all  in  doubt, 

Their  commonwealth  and  honours  to  get  out; 

As  proved  well,  be  sure  experience, 

The  winning  of  the  Castle  of  defence, 

Builded  full  strong  upon  the  Castle  Hill 

By  Englishmen,  who,  by  the  force  of  arms, 

Then  did  subdue  the  country  at  their  will: 

Our  good  forbears,  perceiving  this  distress, 

With  hardy  hearts  they  did  themselves  address, 

And  wan  the  fort  by  force  withouten  fear, 

And  slew  the  Captain  and  his  men  of  war; 

Wherefore  our  King  to  this  his  town  did  yield 

To  bear  into  their  banners  and  their  badge 

Three  strong  towers  within  a  bloody  field, 

Compassed  about  as  it  were  in  a  hedge, 

AVith  double  tressure  in  sign  of  good  courage, 

With  two  leopards  holding  all  together, 

In  Bon  Accord  and  peace  to  live  for  ever. 

Finis — quod  Thoiasone. 


To 
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ALEXANDEE    BOSS. 

Of  the  many  sons  of  Bon- Accord  who  have  crossed  the  Dee  to 
carve  out  their  fortunes  beyond  the  sound  of  "  The  Lowry  ",  few 
caiTied  with  them  a  better  stored  mind,  or  a  more  versatile 
genius,  than  did  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch.  He  was 
born  in  Aberdeen  in  1590,  and  more  than  likely  was  educated 
at  Marischal  College,  as  it  was  to  maintain  two  bursars  at  that 
seat  of  learning  that  he,  by  his  will,  bequeathed  £200  to  the 
"  Senate  of  Aberdeine  ".  Just  before  the  troubles  in  our  district 
came  to  the  crisis  we  have  recently  touched  upon,  and  im- 
mediately after  he  had  received  Episcopal  ordination,  he  veiy 
judiciously  betook  himself  to  England,  and  appears  soon  to 
have  become  a  marked  and  rising  man.  His  first  appointment 
was  to  the  vacant  mastership  of  the  Grammar  School  (or  as 
some  of  his  biographers  call  it,  the  Free  School)  of  Southampton. 
He  had  no  sooner  settled  there,  however,  than  he  began  to  devote 
himself  with  much  earnestness  to  literary  pursuits,  and  entered 
into  eveiy  controversy  of  any  moment  that  happened  to  turn 
up  during  the  stirring  times  of  his  life.  Through  the  influence 
of  Laud  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Charles  I.; 
and  throughout  life  remained  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Royal 
cause,  his  ready  pen  and  virulent  vocabulary  doing  all  that 
such  could  do  to  uphold  the  king  and  harass  his  enemies. 
Here,  for  example,  is  how  he  occasionally  launches  out  against 
the  Parliamentary  party.     Invoking  God,  he  exclaims — 

Great  Master  Gunner  of  heaven's  ordinance, 

Which  makes  thy  lightnings  glance, 
And  shakes  earth's  pillai^  with  loud  roaring  thunders; 

Great  Architect  of  wondei^, 
Fling  down  Thy  thunderbolts,  and  with  Thy  darts 

Pierce  all  the  giants'  hearts, 
Which  w^ould  subvert  our  Church,  and  State,  and  King, 

Ajid  all  to  ruin  bring. 
Or  again — 

As  he  who  did  against  great  Jove  rebell, 

Was  struck  with  thunder  and  knockt  down  to  hell; 

So  God  will  all  you  monsters  overturn 

Who  'gainst  the  King,  the  Church,  the  State  dare  spurn; 
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Your  glory  shall  be  sliaine,  black  hell  your  mansion, 
Furies  your  fellows,  brimstone  and  fire  your  pension. 

Indeed,  throughout  all  his  writings,  he  never  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity (and  sometimes  goes  out  of  his  way  to  find  one)  of 
having  a  cut  at  the  common  foe  of  kingcraft  and  priestcraft. 
He  never  was  married,  and  on  his  retiring  from  the  mastership 
of  the  Grammar  School,  he  entered  the  family  of  the  Henley s, 
of  Hampshire,  and  there  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  as 
much  learned  ease  as  the  forebodings  caused  by  the  civil  com- 
motions would  allow  him  to  be  master  of,  and  there  died  in 
1654,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  A  portrait,  taken  when  he 
was  well  up  in  years,  is  affixed  to  some  of  his  works,  and 
represents  him  a  tall,  big-boned  man,  of  rather  pleasant  features, 
pen  in  hand,  in  the  act  of  composition,  sitting  in  his  library 
surrounded  by  his  favourite  authors. 

Certainly  he  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  that  ever 
hailed  from  within  the  ports  of  Aberdeen ;  and  we  doubt  much 
if  any  of  his  countrymen  can  point  to  a  bulkier  record  of  intel- 
lectual activity  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  something 
like  thirty  different  works,  dealing  with  almost  every  subject 
within  the  range  of  literature,  which  he  wrote  between  1617 
and  1653.  Whatever  charges  either  gods  or  men  can  bring 
against  him,  certainly  idleness  will  not  be  one  of  them.  Of 
his  many  prose  works  all  are  long  since  dead — "  dead  as  a  door 
nail."  This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
the  subjects  he  delighted  to  deal  with,  and  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  man  to  these  subjects.  A  criticism  of  Spinoza,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Royalist  clergyman  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
was  certain  to  carry  in  it  the  conditions  of  its  speedy  decease, 
and  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  prove  either  edifying  or 
amusinor  to  succeedinor  orenerations.     And  when  he  entered  into 

O  O    O 

controversy  with  Hobbes  concerning  his  "  Leviathan ",  and 
witli  Sir  Thomas  Browne  anent  his  "  Vulgar  Errors ",  and 
had  the  presumption  to  write  a  continuation  to  Raleigh's 
"  History  of  the  World  ",  one  feels  that  these  are  but  very 
likely  steps  for  him  to  take  in  following  out,  to  its  legitimate 
issue,  a  career  commenced  by  running  a-muck  at  the  Copernican 
theory.  Some  of  the  titles  of  these  controversial  works  are 
very  quaint  and  smart — such  as  ''  The  New  I^lanet  no  Planet, 
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or  the  Earth  no  Wandering  Star,  except  in  tlie  wandering 
heads  of  the  Galeleans  ",  an  answer  to  the  ingenious  Bishop 
Wilkins.  All  these,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Con- 
tinuation ",  which  lives  only  by  the  accident  of  being  an 
excrescence  on  Raleigh's  brilliant  work,  are,  as  we  have  said, 
dead — and  no  matter.  What  more  concerns  us  is  his  poetical 
effusions,  and  of  tliese  he  has  left  enough  behind  him,  in  an 
abundance  of  good  verse — verse  of  no  mean  order — to  render 
his  name  famous  among  the  poets  of  his  native  town,  if  not  of 
his  adopted  country.  The  versatility  of  his  genius,  the  fecun- 
dity of  his  mind,  is  as  apparent  in  his  poetry  as  in  his  prose — 
nothing  could  come  amiss  to  him — "  ode,  epic,  elegy,  have  at 
you  all !" 

His  earliest  publication  was  a  poetical  one  on  Jewish 
history,  two  books  of  which  were  issued  in  1617,  the  others  in 
1619  and  1632.  In  1634;  he  published  an  epic  poem,  entitled, 
"  Yirgilius  Evangelizans :  seu  Historia  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi ",  a  cento  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  which  was  spoken  of  by 
contemporary  writers  in  terms  of  high  praise,  some  of  them 
even  declaring  that  its  poetical  merits  were  equal  to  those  of 
the  ^ueid.  This  is  the  poem  which  Lauder,  in  his  impudent 
attack  on  Milton,  accused  him  of  liaving  plagiarised.  The 
mention  of  Milton's  name  recalls  to  us  a  controversy  of  some 
interest  which  occurred  in  the  columns  of  the  Aberdeen 
Herald,  anent  verses  said  to  have  been  written  by  the 
immortal  Puritan  in  praise  of  Ross.  These  verses,  which 
appeared  on  the  back  of  the  title-page  of  a  copy  of  Ross's 
"  Mel  Heliconium ",  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Aberdeen,  in  September,  1859,  are  as  follows: — 

"  On  Mel  Heliconium,  written  by 
Mr  Rosse,  Chaplain  to  his  Matl*^." 

These  shapes  of  old  transfigur'd  by  y*'  charms 

Of  wanton  Ouid,  wak'ned  with  the  alarmes 

Of  powerfull  Eosse,  gaine  nobler  forms  ;  and  try 

The  force  of  a  diviner  alchimy. 

So  the  queint  chemist  with  (by)  ingenious  power 

From  calcyn'd  hearbes  extracts  a  glorious  flower; 

So  bees  to  fraight  their  thimy  cells  produce 

From  pois'nous  weeds  a  sweet  and  wholesome  juyce." 

J.  M. 
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A  critic  in  the  Herald  doubted  the  alleged  authorship  of  the 
lines.     Mr  Tite  (M.P.  for  Bristol,  the  owner  of  the  volume)  re- 
plied that  he  believed  the  sonnet  to  be  the  composition  of  Milton, 
because  it  was  twice  sold  as  such  in  leading  auction  rooms  in 
London,   and  its  authenticity  never  questioned ;  and  because 
Mr.  Bohn,  the  eminent  bibliographer,  had  examined  the  hand- 
writing, and  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  that  both  sonnet 
and  initials  were  written  by  Milton.      The  Herald's  critic  was 
still  unconverted,  and  while  admitting  the  resemblance  of  the 
handwriting  to  that  of  Milton,  said  it  also  resembled  Marston's. 
The  internal  evidence,  however,  was  the  critic's  strongest  point. 
He  argued  that  no  critical  reader  of  Milton  could  for  a  moment 
believe  that,  in  mature  life  (his  38th  year),  Milton  could  have 
written  such  lines.     Ross  was  a  Royalist  and  a  Churchman ; 
Milton  a  Republican  and  Puritan,  who,  in  his  controversial 
prose  works,  assailed  prelates  and  court  chaplains  in  the  most 
virulent  and  unmeasured  terms.      In  conclusion,  the  critic  was 
disposed  to  assign  the  sonnet  to  Jasper  Mayne,  a  minor  poet  of 
the  period,  who,  like  Ross,  was  a  Royalist,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  divines  appointed  to  preach  before  Charles  I.  at  Oxford. 
He  was  the  translator  of  Lucian's  "  Dialogues  ",  and  Donne's 
"  Latin  Epigrams  "  ;  and,  from  his  poetical  tastes  and  capacity, 
no  less  than  from  his  political  and  ecclesiastical  position,  was 
just  the  person  to  compliment  Alexander  Ross,  court  chaplain, 
as  "  powerfull  Rosse  ".      In   1642,  Ross  published  his  "  Four 
Books  of  Epigrams  in  Latin  Elegaics  ",  and  the  volume  above 
referred  to,  "  Mel  Heliconium,  or  Poeticall  Honey  gathered  out 
of  the  Weeds  of  Parnassus  ".     This  volume  contains  the  best 
examples  we  have  of  .his  muse,  and  is  the  likeliest  of  all  his 
works  to  be  sought  after  for  its  intrinsic  worth. 

Here  is  one  example  from  its  pages  : — 

A    MEDITATION. 

Alas  !  my  soul,  how  men  are  vext 

That  fix  their  love  on  guilded  dung, 
Which  when  they  want  they  are  perplext, 
And  when  they  have  it  they  are  stung. 
Great  treasure  wounds 

With  care  man's  heart; 
As  \vealth  abounds, 
So  doth  their  smart. 
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Doth  not  the  love  of  earthly  things, 

Divest  men  of  their  richest  robe, 
And  then  they  fly  away  with  wings 
And  leave  them  naked  on  this  globe; 
Besides  all  that, 

They  blind  men's  eyes 
That  they  cannot 
Behold  the  skies. 

And  do  not  earthly  things  besides 

With  burning  torches  men  torment; 
And  with  sharp  arrows  wound  their  sides, 
So  that  our  days  in  pain  are  spent. 
Then  why  should  I 

Aftect  these  things. 
Which  misery 
And  sorrow  brings  ? 

This  love  makes  men  like  foolish  boys, 

Who  place  their  chief  felicity 
In  bits  of  glasses,  shells,  and  toys, 
Or  in  a  painted  butterfly: 
So  riches  are 

(Which  we,  alas  ! 

Scrape  with  such  care) 

But  bits  of  glass. 

Lord,  let  me  see  thy  beauty,  which 

Doth  only  true  contentment  bring  ; 
And  so  in  Thee  I  shall  be  rich  : 
Oh  !  if  I  had  but  Cupid's  wing, 
Then  would  I  flee 
By  faith  above, 
And  fix  on  Thee 
My  heart  and  love. 

Sometimes  a  crown  of  thorns  did  sit 

Upon  that  sacred  head  of  thine; 
But  sure  a  rose-crown  was  more  fit 
For  Thee,  and  thorns  for  this  of  mine  : 
O  God  what  love 

Was  this  in  Thee, 
That  should  Thee  move 
To  die  for  me  I 

Thy  youth  is  always  green  and  fresh. 
Thy  lasting  yeai-s.  Lord,  cannot  fail; 
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0  look  not  on  my  sinful  flesh, 

But  mask  Thine  eyes  with  mercy's  veil ! 
O  Lord  renew 

In  me  Thy  love, 
And  from  Thy  view 
My  sins  remove  ! 

In  1647  he  published    "  Mystagogus  Poeticus,  or  the  Muses 

Interpreter,  explaining  the  historicall  mysteries  and  mysticall 

histories  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poets,"  which  seems  to 

have  been  very  popular,  as  a  sixth  edition  was  published  in 

1675.     It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Edward  Banister,  and  proceeds  on 

the  same  plan  as  Bacon's  Nova  Atlantis.      By  far  the  rarest  of 

all  Boss's  poetical  writings  is  one  without  date,  but  published 

circa  1635,    "  Three  Decads  of  Divine   Meditations,  whereof 

each  one  containeth  three  parts — 1st  History,  2nd  Allegory, 

3rd  a  Prayer,  with  a  commendation  of  a  private  country  life." 

This  work  we  have  never  seen.       Indeed,  any  of  his  poetical 

works  is  so  seldom  to  be  met  with  that  we  once  heard  an 

ardent  collector,  who  had  been  baffled  in  his  search  after  some 

of  Ross's   volumes,  ejaculate   that  "  surely   the  '  ancient  sage 

philosopher,  that  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over ',  had  not  only 

read,  but  literally  devoured  all  the  copies  of  his  works."     These 

lines  of  Butler's,  in  which  our  author  has  gained  a  certain  kind 

of  immortality,  are  invariably  quoted  in  connection  with  him, 

but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the  philosopher  who  had 

performed  this  extraordinary  feat,  and  who 

Swore  the  world  as  he  could  prove, 
Was  made  of  fighting  and  of  love, 

was  Sir  Thomas   Urquhart  of  Cromarty,  a  quaint  old  pedant, 

who  translated  Rabelais,  wrote  on  trigonometry,  the  Universal 

Language,  &c.,  &;c.,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  a  specially  good 

butt  for  satire. 

The  poetry  of  Ross,  when  we  come  to  consider  its  inherent 

qualities,  bears  on  the  face  of  it  to  belong  to  the  same  school 

as  that  of  Herbert  and  Crashaw — but  mostly  on  the  face  of 

it.     His  style,  stilted  and  pedantic,  abounds  in   complicated 

metaphors,  quaint  conceits,  and  may  often  prove  mirthful  to 

modern  ears  through  its  grotesque  imagery.     Unlike  most  of 

the  writers  of  that  school,  however,  he  had  a  very  bitter  spirit 

against  his  enemies,  being  specially  strong  in  ecclesiastical  and 
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political  Billingsgate.  The  wings  of  his  imagination,  too, 
appear  to  have  been  so  clipped  and  pruned  by  his  mental  habits, 
that  we  in  vain  look  for  any  bold  sustained  flight  in  the 
excursions  of  his  muse ;  and  must  rest  content  with  ingenious 
comparisons  and  devout  parallels,  spun  by  a  fairly  rich  and 
subtle  fancy.  He  never  appeals  to  the  wide  natural  instincts 
of  man  ;  but  is  spiritually  hide-bound  to  the  conventional  forms 
in  which  religious  conceptions  took  temporary  expression.  He 
did  not  sino-  as  the  birds  sinof,  out  of  an  exuberance  of  native 
spirit,  but  in  cold  blood  and  always  with  a  purpose.  Never- 
theless, his  verse  has  many  charms,  not  the  least  of  which  is  its 
compact  fruitfulness,  which  stands  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
poetry  of  these  latter  days,  where,  how  to  say  the  least  in  as 
many  words  as  possible  seems  to  be  the  ideal  striven  after. 

In  his  "  Mel  Heliconium  ",  from  which  the  following  ex- 
amples are  taken,  the  peculiar  method  in  which  he  treated  his 
subjects  is  well  illustrated.  He  takes  up,  one  at  a  time,  some 
forty-eight  of  the  personages  enshrined  in  the  heathen  myth- 
ology. After  describing  briefly  the  character  of  one  of  these, 
there  follows  a  paragraph  of  observations  called  "  the  mysteries", 
in  which,  by  analogy,  the  truth  contained  in  the  myth  is 
ingeniously  invested  in  the  garb  of  the  then  current  morality, 
politics,  theology,  &c.,  all  which,  or  rather  the  latter  of  which, 
finds  expression  also  in  a  poetical  meditation.  These  forty- 
eight  meditations,  taken  by  themselves,  contain  many  passages 
ofrealw^orth  and  beauty,  unfortunately,  in  their  present  con- 
nection, buried  beneath  a  weight  of  erudition  too  much  for 
ordinary  readers  to  wade  through. 

Here  is  a  spiritualised  version  of  the  fable  of  Apollo  and  the 
Python  : — 

When  God  out  of  rude  Chaos  drew  the  light, 
Which  chas'd  away  the  long  confused  night 

O're  all  this  All,  it  did  display 

Its  golden  beams  and  made  the  day. 
So  when  mankinde  did  in  the  Chaos  lye 
Of  ignorance  and  gi'osse  idolatry, 

There  did  arise  a  light,  a  Star, 

Brighter  then  Sun  or  Moon  by  far, 
Who  with  his  fulgent  beams  did  soon  disperse 
The^vapours  of  this  little  universe: 
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Till  then  no  morniug  did  arise, 
Nor  sparkling  Stars  to  paint  the  skies. 
This  is  that  Sun,  this  is  the  woman's  seed. 
Who  with  her  arrows  wounded  Python's  head; 
It's  he  who  kill'd  the  Gyants  all, 
Which  were  the  causes  of  our  fall. 
He  is  that  Shepherd  which  in  flow'ry  Meads 
Doth  feed  his  wandering  flock,  and  then  he  leads 
Them  to  the  brook  that  softly  glides. 
And  with  his  shepherd 's-crook  them  guides. 
Its  he  that  did  Jerusalem  immure, 
And  made  it  strong,  that  it  might  stand  secure 
x\gainst  all  forrein  enemies. 
Against  assaults  and  batteries. 
He's  Wisdom,  he  that  prophet  which  displaid 
What  was  before  in  darknesse  bosome  laid; 
Whose  Oracles  did  never  fail, 
Whose  Miracles  made  all  men  quail. 
He  is  the  Sun  that  rides  triumphantly 
On  the  blew  Chariot  of  the  spangled  sky, 
Whose  Chariot's  drawn  with  horses  four, 
Justice  and  Truth,  Mercie  and  Power. 
He  is  the  God  of  all  sweet  harmony, 
Without  whose  word  there  is  no  melody; 
He's  sweeter  to  the  pensive  minde. 
Then  any  musick  we  can  finde. 
He  is  the  God  of  physick,  he  can  ease 
The  soule  of  sin,  thy  body  of  disease. 
He  only  helps  the  heavie  heart 
He  only  cures  the  inward  smart. 
But  sometime  he  his  winged  shafts  lets  fly 
Amongst  his  foes,  and  wounds  them  mortally. 
Who  can  unbend  his  reaching  Bow  ? 
Who  can  avoid  his  piercing  blow  ? 
Then  seeing  Christ  is  this  resplendant  Sun, 
Which  Gyant-like  about  the  world  doth  run  ? 
Who  shew'd  to  Jews  his  rosie  face. 
And  to  all  Gentiles  oflfers  grace. 
Let  us  at  last  with  reverence  admire 
This  great  Apollo,  heaven's  greatest  fire; 
Come,  let  us  palms  and  laurels  bring 
And  to  him  lo  paeans  sing. 
The  followinor — however  its  teachings  may  square  with  those 
of  our  modern  advanced  philosophy — contains,  we  are  safe  to 
say,  the  gist  of  all  the  sermons  justifying  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence to  man,  that  have  been  preached  from  then  till  now : — 
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FORTUNE. 

Though  fools  ill  their  gi'osse  ignorance 

Stile  providence 
A  cruell  stepdame,  wavering,  blinde,  • 

Light  as  the  winde, 
"Which  kicks  off  Princes  sacred  crowns, 
And  makes  them  objects  of  her  frowns. 

And  from  the  dunghill  raise th  drones, 

To  sit  on  thrones; 
And  flings  man  like  a  Tennis-Bali 

From  wall  to  wall; 
And  makes  a  sport,  to  raise  a  clown 
To  honour,  then  to  kick  him  down. 

Yet  we  know  Providence  to  be 

That  piercing  eye 
Which  sees  and  orders  every  thing, 

That  hath  being; 
Directing  them  into  that  end 
Which  God  Almighty  did  intend. 

Who  blesseth  wicked  men  with  wealth. 

And  ease  and  health. 
And  lets  them  swim  in  wine  and  oil, 

And  know  no  toil; 
And  sets  them  on  a  pinnacle 
Of  honour,  as  a  spectacle. 

What  cuts  with  wing  the  liquid  air 

Is  for  the  fare: 
What  silver  brooks  and  lakes  contain. 

Or  glassie  main : 
What  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods  afford, 
Meet  altogether  on  their  board. 

Whereas  the  just  and  innocent 

Are  pinch 'd  with  want; 

With  banishment,  and  have  no  place 
To  hide  their  face; 

The  Fox  hath  holes,  the  bird  a  nest, 

But  good  men  know  not  where  to  rest. 

Much  hunted  like  the  Pelican, 

By  wicked  men, 
And  like  the  turtle  sit  alone, 

And  make  there  mone; 
G 
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And  like  the  owl,  with  groning  strain, 
To  God  of  all  their  wrongs  complain. 

But  though  the  good  man's  portion  here 

Be  whipping  cheer; 
Though  bad  men,  surfeit  with  excesse, 

And  all  possesse 
Their  hearts  can  wish;  yet  we  from  hence 
Must  not  deny  God's  providence. 

For  he  hath  plac'd  these  men  upon 

A  slipp'ry  stone, 
AYhere  they  shall  quickly  slide  and  fall. 

And  perish  all; 
Their  life  shall  vanish  like  a  dream, 
Their  glory  shall  conclude  in  shame. 

There  vain  imaginary  joyes 

And  fruitlesse  toyes, 
Like  clouds  and  smoke  shall  flye  away, 

And  so  their  day 
Sliall  end  in  darknesse,  none  shall  know 
The  place  where  these  green  bayes  did  grow. 

Then  why  should  we  oui^elves  displease, 

To  look  on  these. 
And  t'  envie  such  prosperity 

Which  soon  shall  dye. 
And  end  in  woe,  and  so  be  seen 
No  more  than  if  it  had  not  been. 

Then  wealth  we  see,  and  worldly  state 

Is  but  a  bait; 
The  bad  man's  Table's  but  a  snare, 

And  all  his  share 
Of  earth  is  but  a  heap  of  sand, 
On  which  his  building  cannot  stand. 

But  as  the  fire  refines  the  gold, 

And  as  the  cold 
Revives  the  fire  ;  and  as  in  frost 

The  stars  shine  most: 
And  as  the  palm  lifts  up  his  crest 
The  higher  that  it  is  opprest: 

So  crosses  and  affliction 

Which  fall  upon 
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The  just,  makes  not  their  faith  to  fail 

Nor  courage  quail; 
Who  shine,  burn,  sparkle,  fructifie 
As  gold,  tire,  stai's,  and  the  palm  tree. 

I'll  rather  have  a  blustring  gale, 

And  swelling  sail, 
Then  lye  becalmed  in  the  main, 

And  ne'er  attain 
My  wished  port;  O  let  the  blast 
Of  troubles  drive  me  home  at  last. 

Tliat  tree  is  strong  and  firmly  fixt, 

Which  is  perplext 
Witli  frequent  storms,  which  when  they  blow, 

The  roots  below 
Take  deeper  hold;  O  if  I  were 
Strong  as  this  tree  my  storms  to  bear. 

The  idle  sword  breeds  rust,  the  cloth 

Begets  the  moth, 
Not  worn;  the  standing  water  dyes, 

And  putrifies: 
We  fii-st  must  tread  the  Camomell 
Or  else  it  will  atford  no  smell. 

The  pilot's  skill  how  can  we  know, 

Till  tempests  blow? 
How  is  that  Souldier's  valour  seen, 

Which  ne'er  had  l)een 
In  fight;  they  scarce  stout  Sonldiers  are. 
That  have  no  wound  to  show,  nor  scar. 

Those  Souldiei's  which  the  Generall 

Culls  out  of  all 
His  army,  to  attempt  some  great 

And  brave  exploit. 
Are  those  sure  whom  he  means  to  grace 
With  honour,  and  some  higher  place. 

Except  we  fight,  there  is  no  crown. 

And  no  renown; 
Unless  we  sweat  in  the  vineyard, 

There's  no  reward; 
Unless  we  climb  Mount  Calvary, 
Mount  Olivet  we  shall  not  see. 
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Clod  loves  his  sods,  and  them  corrects 

Whom  he  respects, 
And  whips  tliem  when  they  gad  and  rome, 

And  brings  them  home, 
And  fits  them,  that  he  may  advance 
Them  to  their  due  inheritance. 

Sick  men,  although  against  their  wills. 

Take  bitter  pills. 
And  in  their  feaver  think  it  good 

To  part  with  blood; 
The  fire  and  lance  they  can  endure, 
A  nd  all  for  an  uncerta  in  cure . 

All  whom  God  means  shall  bear  his  blows, 

He  hardneth  those; 
He  wresileth  with  these  sons  of  his. 

Whom  he  will  blesse; 
With  Jacob  if  he  make  thee  lame. 
He  '11  blesse  thee,  and  enlarge  thy  name. 

If  in  the  sea  God  makes  our  way. 

We  must  obey. 
And  follow  Moses'  leading  wand 

To  Jacob's  land; 
Through  seas  of  blood  we  mvist  all  passe 
Unto  the  land  of  happinesse. 

We  must  drink  vinegar  and  gall 

And  tears  w-ithall; 
With  whips,  nails,  spears  we  must  be  torn. 

And  crowns  of  thorn; 
All  this  with  Christ  we  must  sustain, 
Before  that  we  with  Christ  can  raign. 

Lord,  if  this  be  thy  Providence, 

Teach  me  from  hence, 

How  I  may  patiently  drink  up 
That  deadly  cup 

Which  thy  Son  drank  ;  help  me  to  bear 

His  cross,  that  I  his  crown  may  wear. 

When  thou  correct'st  me,  quench  the  fire 

Of  thy  just  ire. 
With  mercies  water  in  thy  hand ; 

And  with  thy  wand 
Divide  the  sea,  that  I  may  go 
Where  juilk  and  honey  still  doth  flow. 
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If  ill  a  flaming  chariot  I 

To  heaven  must  hye; 
Lord,  let  that  flame  refine  me,  but 

Consume  me  not; 
•    Guide  thou  the  coach  through  all  the  nine 
Still  rowling  arches  chrystalline. 


EISE  OF  QUAKERISM— LILLIAS  SKENE,  THE  QUAKER 

POETESS. 

A  GREAT  wave  of  religious  excitement  passed  over  our  country 
during  the  Puritan  period,  and  brought  into  more  or  less 
prominence  and  notoriety  Brownists,  Anabaptists,  Familists, 
Millenarians,  Antinomians,  Libertines,  Seekers,  Perfectists, 
Bohmenists,  and  a  host  of  other  sects ;  but  of  all  such,  none  has 
equal  claims  on  public  notice  with  the  Quakers,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  have  played  such  a  leading  part  in  the 
history  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  made  sacrifices  which 
no  other  body  has  made  in  their  endeavours  to  secure  some 
advances  in  human  wellbeing. 

Every  age  has  had  its  apostles  of  Rationalism  under  one 
disguise  or  another,  whether  that  age  recognised  them  as 
such  or  not.  Every  reformation  is  brought  about,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  a  revolt  of  reason  against  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  and  is  only  approximately  completed  wdien  a  partial 
adjustment  of  affairs  to  reason  has  taken  place.  The  chaos  in 
which  reliojious  matters  in  Scotland  had  weltered  durinor  the 
seventeenth  century  was  the  product  of  such  a  revolt,  and  none 
of  the  approximate  adjustments,  then  so  much  in  vogue,  could 
completely  heal  the  many  and  wdde  breaches  which  existed  in 
faith  and  practice.  As  regards  the  mere  machineiy  of  the 
church,  the  adoption  of  Presbyterianism  by  the  leading  refor- 
mers had  a  smack  of  democracy  about  it  which  suited  the 
popular  notions,  helped  to  overthrow  Popery,  and  gave  to  the 
struggles  of  the  Covenanters  against  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and 
Charles  11. ,  a  political  flavour  highly  favourable  to  their 
success.  The  same  spirit,  however,  which  moved  Melville,  when 
he  bearded  Bancroft  to  shake  the  rochet  sleeves  of  the  arch- 
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bishop,  and  call  tliein  "  romish  rags  ",  began  to  stir  up  others 
against  a  ritual  which  buried  in  its  ceremonials  the  true  spirit 
of  godliness,  and  to  shake  the  forms  of  clamant  churchism,  and 
call  them  "  superstitious  i-ags  ".  It  was  thus,  during  the  long 
conflict  between  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy,  that  gradu- 
ally but  surely,  some  streaks  of  light  broke  through  the  intoler- 
ance and  fanaticism  which,  for  almost  a  century,  had  sacrificed 
in  their  struggle  the  best  interests  of  religion  and  humanity. 
Men  were  beginning  to  weary  of  this  eternal  fighting  about 
ritual,  and  began  to  discover  that  religion  was  a  life,  not  a 
ritual.  Whether  God  should  be  worshipped  through  "  a  kist 
o'  whistles  "  or  by  the  more  manly  "  uptakin'  o'  the  psalm  "  was 
fighting  a  mere  side  issue,  and  losing  sight  of  the  main  ques- 
tion. Whether  the  Lord's  supper  should  be  taken  kneeling  or 
sitting  wa^s  of-  little  moment  to  those  who  looked  to  the 
spiritual  side  of  that  sacrament,  and  ignored  its  material  form. 
Whether  a  babe  at  baptism  should  have  one  or  a  hundred  god- 
fathers was  an  equally  insignificant  point  for  discussion,  to 
those  who  had  come  to  see  nothing  but  a  fragment  of  super- 
stition in  the  whole  rite.  Beginning  thus  as  a  phase  of  ration- 
alism, Quakerism  soon  merged  into  mysticism,  to  come  up  again 
after  a  lapse  of  almost  two  hundred  years  in  the  rationalism  of 
the  Hickites  of  to-day. 

Hence  it  came  about  that,  in  1662,  when  William  Dews- 
bury  first  preached  the  principles,  subsequently  recognised  as 
Quakerism  in  Aberdeen,  he  found  many  minds  sufficiently  pre- 
pared for  his  gospel  in  a  small  band  of  quasi-Independents, 
who  ten  years  before  had  separated  from  the  Establishment, 
and  had  a  temporary  meeting  place  in  the  old  Greyfriars 
monastery. 

Among  the  earliest  converts  to  the  new  doctrine  in  Aberdeen 
no  more  saintly  soul  appears  than  that  which  possessed  Lillias 
Gillespie  or  Skene,  wife  of  Baillie  Alexander  Skene  of  Newtyle, 
the  well-known  author  of  "  Memorials  for  the  Government  of 
the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland  ".  She  was  born  in  1626,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  family  as  Patrick  Gillespie,  principal  of 
Glasgow  University,  and  was  related  to  the  Eifeshire  family  of 
that  name,  which  produced  George  Gille8})ie  of  covenanting 
celebrity.     She  was  married  to  Alexander  Skene  about  1650, 
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and  not  only  moved  in  the  best  society  of  the  town,  but  was 
held  in  ^reat  estimation  for  her  worth  of  character  and  hiofh 
religious  attainments.  Her  husband  was  a  merchant  in  Aber- 
deen; and  from  1649  to  1G71  held  office  in  the  Town  Council, 
as  Treasurer,  Dean  of  Guild,  and  Baillie,  besides  being  a  leading 
man  in  the  church  courts.  He  held  the  small  freehold  of  New- 
tyle  till  about  1 685,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  William 
Gordon. 

Very  little  notice  was  taken  of  Quakerism  in  Aberdeen 
until  it  drew  into  its  ranks  some  of  the  leading  inhabitants. 
Among  these  we  notice  Margaret  Smith,  wife  of  Baillie  Gilbert 
Mollison,  whom  contemporary  satire  is  said  to  have  described 
as  wearing  thin  her  knees  through  the  frequency  of  her  devo- 
tions. She  died  in  1669,  and  was  buiied  in  St.  Nicholas 
churchyard,  three  lairs  south  of  Back  Wynd  gate,  where  a 
stone  built  into  the  wall,  w4th  the  letters  G.  M.  M.  S.  rudely  cut 
towards  its  upper  left-hand  corner,  for  long  marked  her  resting 
place.  A  more  recent  stone  in  front  gives  the  names  and  dates. 
Such  another  was  Margaret  Scott,  wife  of  Baillie  John  Scott. 
Her  husband,  from  the  commencement,  was,  and  continued  to 
be,  a  violent  opponent  of  Quakerism.  In  1673  (April  23)  he 
informed  the  Council  "  that  Alexander  Harper  was  causing  the 
recently  demolished  walls  of  the  Quaker  burial  ground  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  that  he  put  a  stop  to  the  same,  and  destroyed 
them ".  He  received  the  approval  of  the  Council.  To  these 
the  name  of  another  baillie's  wife  was  soon  added,  by  Lillias 
Skene  joining  the  new  sect,  and  very  shortly  after  her  husband 
took  the  same  step.  The  infant  sect  appears  to  have  met  for 
worship  at  this  time  in  one  another's  houses,  in  the  teeth  of  an 
Act  of  Council  which  forbade  such,  under  heavy  penalties. — 
Coiuicil  Register,  16th  Decemher,  1663. 

To  stand  idly  aside  while  such  sheep  were  wandering  from 
the  fold  was  not  in  clerical  human  nature.  The  "  three  priests 
of  Aberdeen"  (as  Barclay  called  them)  David  Lyall,  George 
Meldrum,  and  John  Menzies — were  soon  on  the  alert,  and  were 
the  bitterest  and  most  violent  persecutors  that  the  exponents 
of  the  new  opinions  had  to  cope  with.  Sunday  after  Sunday 
in  the  city  pulpits,  either  or  all  of  these  ministers  set  up  men 
of  straw  as  representing  Quakerism,  and,  of  course,  demolished 
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them  to  their  own  satisfaction.  Denunciation  and  raillery  are 
more  easily  managed  than  argument,  and  the  clergy  of  these 
times  had  early  made  the  discovery.  To  describe  men  as 
"  blasphemous  " — "  distracted  " — "  possessed  of  the  devil " — 
"  foes  to  social  stability  ",  &c.,  may  set  popular  feeling  against, 
but  can  never  convert,  them.  In  fact,  when  we  think  upon  it 
now-a-days,  it  looks  very  ludicrous  to  find  the  clergymen  of 
Aberdeen  in  1G63  persecuting  men  for  changing  their  opinions; 
for  never  in  the  history  of  our  church  were  there  such  ecclesi- 
astical weathercocks  as  those  ministers  themselves.  They 
changed  their  opinions  with  as  little  discomfort,  and  probably 
about  as  often,  as  they  changed  their  linen ;  except  perhaps  in 
such  cases  as  those  of  our  townsmen,  Menzies  and  Forbes,  whose 
long-winded  and  laborious  vehemence  in  the  pulpit  was  such 
that  they  had  to  change  their  shirts  after  every  sermon  I 

Of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  religious  life  in 
Lillias  Skene,  a  curious  relic  has  been  preserved  in  a  manuscript 
volume  of  verses  written  by  her  between  1665  and  the  year  of 
her  death,  1G97.  Though  most  of  these  verses  are  directly 
related  to  her  own  spiritual  experiences,  and  are  full  of  that 
dreamy,  subtle  mysticism,  peculiar  to  the  compositions  of  all 
highly  strung  religious  minds  which  persist  in  searching  intro- 
spection, yet  some  of  them  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  incidents 
of  no  small  importance  in  the  local  history  of  the  sect.  The 
first  poem  in  the  volume,  under  date  1665,  entitled  "On  Grow- 
ing Tryalls",  and  which,  opening  thus — 

When  Israel  in  Egyptland 

Did  grone  for  libertie, 
From  under  strangeis'  cruel  hand 

And  Pharoah's  tyrannie  ; 

Then  was  their  tale  of  brick  increast, 

And  tax  masters  did  more 
Afflict  them,  that  they  had  no  rest, 

Throw  toyle  and  labour  sore. 

Even  so  the  Lord  doth  at  this  day 
With  Abra'm's  faithful  seed  ; 

gives  a  clear  indication  of  her  tendencies  at  that  period — being 
a  godly  ballad  on  how,  when  people  are  struggling  for  spiritual 
freedom,  they  cannot  l)ut  expect  (as  illustrated  in  Scripture 
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history)  greater  griefs  and  tyrannies  than  usual  to  befall  them. 
Her  first  decided  step,  however,  to  Quakerism  was  not  taken 
until  next  year,  when,  on  4th  July,  16G6,  the  Council  appointed 
the  first  day  of  August  for  celebrating  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  'Twas  then  she  wrote  ''A  soiiy  of  praise  when 
the  Lord  first  revealed  to  me  His  mynd  that  I  should  not  joy  ne  in 
'the  Comunion  at  Aherdecne,  1666 '\  The  manusciipt  referred 
to,  which  is  all  in  her  own  handwriting,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  pages  written  by  her  husband  and  her  daughter  Anna, 
contains  in  all  tJiirty-three  pieces,  three  of  which  are  anagrams 
— one  on  her  own  name,  Lillias  Gillespie,  one  on  Alexander 
Skene,  one  on  Patrick  Skene.    We  give  the  first  as  a  sample : — 

LILLIAS   GILLESPIE 

Doth  yield  this  anagram — "Al  ills  I'll  dispel". 

Into  my  name  I  many  ills  doe  see, 
Yett  in  my  heart  feel  many  more  to  be  : 
Since  evils  with  me  doe  so  much  abound, 
Sinfull,  or  penaltis  doe  me  still  surround, 
I  will  make  vertu  of  necessitie, 
Employ  the  Sou  of  God  to  make  me  frie  ; 
He  who  performeth  all  things  for  me  will 
My  auagrame  make  good — my  ills  dispell. 

Six  of  the  pieces  refer  directly  to  events  in  the  history  of  the 
sect  between  1668  and  1681,  a  period  during  which  they  passed 
through  the  fires  of  persecution  heaped  upon  them — by  the 
kirk,  students,  populace,  and  civil  powers — w^ith  a  firmness 
and  persistence  which  conquered  all.  The  remaining  contents 
of  the  manuscript  consist  of  a  number  of  hymns  relating  to  her 
own  personal  states  of  mind  and  spiritual  experiences,  with 
now  and  again  a  godly  ballad,  in  which  consolation  is  sought  in 
detailing  the  workings  of  Providence  as  recorded  in  Scripture, 
bringing  light  out  of  darkness,  good  out  of  evil,  to  those  who 
trust  in  God's  love  and  mercy.  Many  of  these  are  very  beauti- 
ful, although  they  lack  the  general  interest  which  attach  to 
those  connected  with  events  which  have  long  since  been  woven 
into  the  history  of  early  Quakerism.  Taking  these  latter  in 
chronological  order,  we  find,  under  date  "21st,  7th  month, 
1668"  (in  her  husband's  hand)  "  Ane  answer  to  a  nameless 
authour  of  a  letter  wrot  fidl  of  mistakes  and  groundless  challenges. 
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with  reflexions  upon  truth,  this  nameless  authour  is  supposed  to  he 
Cr.  M.—for  K  K     T.  R  B^  • 

Thy  queries  all  I  answere  come  and  see; 
Then  shall  thou  know  the  doctrine  if  it  be 
Of  God  or  not,  when  thou  hath  done  his  will. 
If!"  what's  already  knowne,  thou  doe  fulfill, 
Then  with  me  come,  bow  downe  thy  neck,  and  take 
The  cross  of  Christ,  and  beare  shame  for  his  sake. 
And  tho'  thy  outward  trouble  doe  not  cease, 
Thou'l  reap  an  hundred-fold  in  inward  peace. 
I  answere  all  the  threat'nings  breathed  'gainst  me, 
The  Lord's  my  sure  tie,  shamed  I  cannot  be; 
Thy  calumies  and  misreports  I  leave, 
No  time  for  jangling  nor  for  jeast  I  have. 
Iff  thou  be  one  who  to  God's  holy  hill 
Seeks  to  ascend,  and  there  desires  to  dwell, 
Receave  no  false  reports  against  thy  brother 
Proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  one  or  other. 


'o 


The  "  G.  M.",  to  whom  Baillie  Skene  refers,  was  George  Mel- 
drum,  who  had  been  a  regent  in  Marischal  College,  but  was 
called  in  1658  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  town — Baillie 
Skene   being   a   prominent   supporter   of  the   call.      He    was 
suspended  for  non-conformity,  from  October  to  December,  16G2, 
when  he  was  again  reinstated,  and  signed  the  promise  and  pro- 
fession of  canonical  obedience.     He  was  considered  by  some  of 
his  contemporaries  to  be  "  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  learning, 
grace,  pious  conversation,  and  utterance  ".     Lillias  Skene  had 
been  a  special  favourite  of  his,  and  her  deflexion  from  orthodoxy 
must  have  incensed  him   considerably  against   the   Quakers. 
Those  who  are  curious  to  learn  Meldrum's  connection  with  the 
Quaker  controversy  will  find  an  account  of  it  in  the  preface 
and  appendix  to  Barclay's  "  Truth  Cleared  of  Calumnies,  1070". 
The  many  pictures  of  spiritual  "tryalls  and  conflicts"  which 
occur  in  verses  of  Lillias  Skene  had  objective  counterparts  in 
the  imprisonments,  finings,  buffetings  in  the  street,  and  insults 
in  their  own  meetings,  which  to  Quakers  were  then  matters  of 
e very-day  experience.     If  Lillias  Skene  was  secure  from  these, 
she  did  not  in  her  retirement  forget  those  who  were  bearing 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.     To  one  such  incident  the 
fuUowing  refers : — 
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uroy  THE  imprisonment  off  friendes  for  the  trutiie  at  montrose 
THE  8th  of  the  IOtii  mo.  1671-72. 

By  patient  sufferings,  long  imprisonments, 
Resisting  unto  blood  and  banishments, 
The  auncient  worthies  crueltie  o'recam; 
Treading  their  steps  we  witnes  shall  the  same. 
Through  manifold  and  weighty  tryalls  they 
Wydned  the  doore  for  us  and  pav'd  our  way, 
So  must  we  now  for  those  who  shall  succeed 
Goe  as  the  needle  throw  before  the  thread; 
And  that  we  may  prepare  the  way  for  those 
AVho  follow,  reckon  nought  too  deare  to  lose. 
When  Christ  to  God  his  soul  for  sin  did  make 
A  living  sacrifice  for  sinners'  sake; 
He  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  did  see. 
Was  satisfied  in  th'  seedes  prosperitie; 
In  suft''ring  death  his  days  he  did  prolong, 
Obtain'd  a  portion  with  the  rich  and  strong. 
This  divine  nature  and  enduring  love 
Flows  downward  in  all  ages  to  promove 
The  seedes  eularg'ment.  Truth's  dominion 
That  our  opposers  all  may  see  us  one; 
One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  building,  one  foundation, 
One  guytle,  one  government,  one  consolation. 
One  lyffe,  one  love,  one  peace,  one  joy,  one  way, 
One  in  our  principles,  our  strength  our  stay. 
One  mark,  one  pryze,  one  hope,  one  expectation, 
One  crowne  of  glory,  one  compleit  consolation. 
In  lyfte,  in  death,  in  bonds,  at  libertie 
In  Christ  we're  one,  O  glorious  mysteriel 

The  circumstances  on  which  the  above  was  composed  are  fully 
detailed  in  John  Barclay's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rise  and  Persecu- 
tions of  the  Quakers  ",  p.  252.  Quakerism  for  some  time  had 
been  makinof  advances  in  and  around  Montrose,  and  the  local 
magistracy  being  much  exercised  in  their  endeavours  to  put 
down  its  meetings,  had  communicated  with  the  Priv}^  Council 
anent  ^Yilliam  Napier — who  convened  them  in  his  house  "  to 
the  great  scandal  of  religion,  and  disturbance  of  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  burgh  " — and  represented  the  Quakers  as  "  deboshed 
in  their  principles".  It  was  from  the  house  of  the  said  William 
Napier  that  the  deputation  of  Quakers  from  Aberdeen  were 
marched  off  to  prison  on  the  above  date. 

In  Aberdeen,  Meldrum  and  ]\Ienzies,  the  town's  ministers, 
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did  all  in  their  power  to  inflame  the  magistrates  against  the 
Quakers.  This  Menzies  belonged  to  the  Pitfodels  family ; 
was  born  in  1C24 ;  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  St. 
Nicholas  Church,  1647  ;  became  professor  of  divinity  in  Mari- 
schal  College,  IGIO  ;  and,  in  1652,  was  made  minister  of  Grey- 
friars  kirk.  In  1662,  he  was  suspended  for  two  months  to  give 
him  time  to  consider  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  Episcopacy. 
He  was  in  succession  a  Papist,  Presbyterian,  Independent, 
Anabaptist,  and  Episcopalian  ;  and  died  in  1684,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Nicholas  Churchyard — a  northern  vicar  of  Bray! 
The  following  excerpts  from  the  Council  Registers  will  show 
the  attitude  of  the  civil  power  to  the  Quakers  in  Aberdeen. 
"15  Fehmary,  1670,  an  Act  anent  setting  houses  to  Papists 
and  Quakers,  or  accepting  of  them.  In  spite  of  all  attempts 
otherwise  it  is  found  that  Papists  and  Quakers  have  frequent 
meetings  and  conventicles  within  this  burgh,  to  the  con- 
tempt of  authority  and  scandal  of  the  Gospel " ; — no  in- 
habitant "sail  resett,  supplie,  entertaine,  or  furnish  meat 
and  drink,  and  keep  correspondence  with,  or  sett  houses 
or  chambers  to  Jesuits,  priests,  or  traffiquing  strangers, 
Papists  or  Quakers,  or  permit  them  to  keep  meetings  or  con- 
venticles within  their  houssis  upon  whatsoever  pretext "  under 
penalty  ''  500  merks,  loss  of  freedom,  or  banishment,  unless  the 
magistrates  give  liberty  to  resett  or  lodge  the  same".  16 
March,  1670,  the  Quakers  still  continuing  to  meet,  it  was 
enacted  that  "  the  men  Quakers  at  one  next  meeting  be  appre- 
hended and  imprisoned  "  ;  and  for  fear  the  women  should  con- 
tinue to  meet  "  the  doors  of  the  houses  where  they  ordinarily 
meet  to  be  kept  close,  and  the  keys  taken  from  them  ".  The 
war  of  pamphlets  had  begun.  Barclay,  the  young  apologist, 
had  newly  entered  the  field,  and  had  put  a  feather  in  his  cap 
by  extinguishing  that  "  stable  Christian ",  William  Mitchell, 
catechist  at  Footdee,  and  his  vaunted  "  Dialogue  ".  But  while 
queries  and  replies,  dialogues  and  counter-dialogues,  were  being 
thrown  off,  fierce  and  hot  on  both  sides,  anent  questions  of 
doctrine,  the  attention  of  the  Council  was  called  to  a  question 
of  practice,  which  touched  the  vitals,  by  touching  the  purse- 
strings  of  the  venerable  kirk.  The  Quakers,  having  many 
objections  to  the  interment  of  their  dead  in  the  city  church- 
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yards,  walled  in  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  themselves  in 
the   Gallowgate,   and  set  it  aside  for  burial  purposes.      The 
Council,  as  we  learn  from  their  records,  being  informed  that 
"  Thomas  Milne,  cordiner,  ane  profest  Quaker,  had  buried  ane 
chyld  of  his,  in  ane  kail-yard  in  the  east  syde  of  the  Gallow- 
gate ",   had   the   corpse   taken    up    and    buried    at    "  Futtie 
chapell ",  shut  Thomas'  shop,  deprived  him  of  liberty,  ordered 
him  out  of  the  burgh,  and  demolished  the  walls  of  the  "  kail- 
yard ".       This  was  in  November,  1671.      The  Quakers  quietly 
rebuilt  the  walls.     Thomas  did  not  leave  the  town,  but  in  June, 
1672,  buried,  "ane  other  chyld  in  the  kail-yard  ",  which  again 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Council,  was  removed  to  "  Futtie", 
Thomas  being  mulcted  in  £20  Scots.     "  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  results  of  such  practices  on  the  revenue  of  the  kirk  ", 
the  Council  again  ordered  the  demolition  of   the  walls,  and 
the  ground  to  be  applied  to  its  former  "  kail "  bearing  uses. 
The  magistrates,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  position,  petitioned 
the  King's  Council  at  Edinburgh  anent  this  practice,  but  that 
body    declined    to    interfere.      With    more    persistence    than 
judgement,  they  now  attempted  to  turn   the   "  Conventicles 
Act "  against  the  Quakers,  denouncing  them  from  the  Market 
Cross  as  rebels  against  the  State.    Their  meetings  were  invaded 
by  noisy  and  tipsy  disputants,  challenging  them  to   debate. 
This  culminated  in  the  famous  dispute  between  some  students 
of  divinity  on  one  side,  and  Barclay  and  Keith  the  Quakers 
on  the  other.       Baillie  Skene  was  one  of  the  presidents  at  this 
meeting,  which  was  held  "  in  Alexander  Harper  his  close  (or 
yard)  upon  the  14th   day  of  the  2nd  month  (April),  1675  ". 
Both  parties  claimed  the  victory  in  their  separately  published 
accounts  of  the  affair;  but  Quakerism  added  considerably  to  its 
ranks   after   it.     Such,    however,   w^as   the   antipathy  against 
them  that  we  find  some  books  of   theirs,  w^hich  were  being 
printed  by  John  Forbes,  "seasit",  and  the  bishop  acquainted 
therewith  (Coun.  Beg.,  1  Mar.,  167 G).       In  1676,  and  again  in 
1677,  Baillie  Skene  and  many  others  were  in  prison.     On  both 
occasions  they  w^ere  heavily  fined ;  and  in  default  of  payment, 
George    Melvill,    who    had    been    elected   in    1669    captain- 
lieutenant  over  the  "  six-score  men  "  that  formed  ''  the  burgess 
company  of  foot  for  the  militia ",  was  empowered  to  distrain 
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them.  While  Baillie  Skene  was  thus  lying  in  a  dirty,  dark,  and 
over-crowded  cell  in  the  Tolbooth,  and  Melvill  making  free 
with  his  cattle — his  wife  wrote  "  A  warning  to  the  magis- 
trates and  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen,  olst  1st  month,  1677  " 
(given  fully  in  Barclay's  "  Memoirs  ",  p.  294)  and  at  the  same 
date  among  her  poems  we  also  find  one  of  those  long  ballad 
pieces  we  have  spoken  of,  entitled  "  Some  lessons  learned  in 
the  light  of  Jesus  and  the  inward  exercise  of  the  sold : — in  the 
same  also,  they  are  communicat  for  the  good  of  others.  Coined 
Old  to  Jn.  Thomson''.     It  opens  thus — 

The  darkest  houre  is  ever  nearest  clay; 
And  tryalls  deep  for  mercies  great  make  way, 
When  powers  of  darknes,  hell,  and  death  assaille. 
When  hope  is  gone,  and  human  help  doth  faille, 
The  Lord  is  neare,  his  present  help  appeares, 
Gives  secret  strength,  our  doore  of  errore  cleares. 

My  lashes  many  are  indeed, 

Yett  are  my  lessons  more; 
In  waight  and  number  they  exceed, 

And  are  laid  up  in  store. 
Some  of  them  memorable,  I 

Have  by  experience  bought, 
As  Succoth's  elders,  who  were  by 

The  thorns  and  briars  taught. 

and  runs  on  for  16  eight-line  stanzas,  in  which  she  enumerates 
many  Scripture  incidents  as  running  parallel  to  her  own 
personal  experience,  and  bearing  over  all  a  strong  similarity  in 
method  of  treatment  to  those  godly  ballads  of  Walter  Cull  en's, 
of  which  we  have  given  examples.  The  John  Thomson,  for 
whom  the  •'  lessons  "  had  been  copied  out,  is  no  doubt  the  poor 
old  man  mentioned  in  Barclay's  "  Memoirs  "  (p.  274)  as  having 
"  been  a  soldier  in  the  King's  service  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  a  slave  to  Barbadoes, 
where  he  remained  five  years  ".  About  the  same  time  she  also 
penned  the  following : — 

Some  thinges  concerning  freindes  in  Prison,  ivhich  came 
before  me  in  the  tyme  of  my  sickness;  to  be  delyvered  to  them. 

My  freindes,  stand  fast,  lett  none  affrayed  be, 
And  in  this  winnowing  season  faint  not  yee; 
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But  feel  yourselves  so  fixed  on  the  rock, 
That  present  sufferings  may  not  thence  you  knock. 
O!  let  your  love,  your  patience,  and  your  hope 
Outlive  a  prison,  yea,  a  whip  or  rope; 
Outlive  the  malice,  and  outlive  the  pryde 
Off  truth's  opposers  all  on  every  syde. 
For  sure  the  Lord  will  trouble  them  at  lenthe. 
Who  still  to  trouble  you  employ  their  strenthe, 
As  Pharoah's  might  and  host  shall  by  the  Lord 
Be  overthrowne  and  left  upon  record 
That  ages  yett  to  come  may  see  his  hand. 
And  heare  and  feare  to  break  his  just  command. 
But  ere  his  glorious  name  shall  thus  appeare 
^  Fieindes,  tryalls  may  encrease  more  closse  and  neare; 

Fi*eindes,  mark  it,  for  it  opens  in  the  light 
Delyverance  comes  not  by  man's  help  or  might. 
The  tryalls  come  to  diffrence  and  to  prove 
What  wisdom's  from  below,  what  from  above. 
The  zeall,  the  meeknes  and  humilitie. 
The  love  and  lyffe,  the  faith  and  constancie, 
His  graces  all,  he  '1  have  in  exercise 
That  which  he  calleth  up  may  sacrifice. 
For  some  who  think  they  stand,  may  flee  the  feild, 
And  to  the  adversary  their  weapons  yield; 
The  selfe-denyall  and  the  resignation 
Best  knowne  is,  through  sutable  temptation ; 
Some  may  have  constancie  that  wanteth  love. 
The  manly  pairt  may  filshing  dissaprove, 
Yett  something  still  remaines  that  proves  him  nought, 
When  Gideon's  armies  to  the  watters  brought. 
The  meeke  and  lowly  living  ones  are  they 
Who  shall  be  overcomers  in  this  day, 
And  take  the  kingdome,  and  obtaine  the  crowne 
Of  Glory,  victorie,  and  great  renowne. 
The  living  in  Jerusalem,  I  say. 
Shall  sound  the  trumpet,  and  shall  take  the  prey. 
So  till  the  Lord  your  further  service  have, 
You  and  your  present  work  with  him  I  leave. 
Who  doth  his  vynyard  watter  momently, 
And  watcheth  over  it  continuallie. 

The  5th  of  the  10th  mo.,  1677. 

In  another  piece,  written  at  the  same  time  as  the  above,  she 
calls  on  the  Christican  warrior,  now  that  the  "  service  growes 
hott "  and  the  victory  is  in  sight — 
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Come  all  ye  mightie  men,  bring  forth  your  sheikl, 
Yee  valiant  ones  appeare  now  in  the  feild; 
All  ye  expert  in  warre  gird  on  your  thigh 
Your  swords,  so  as  in  readines  yee  be; 
Yea,  breastplate,  buckler,  helmet,  and  a  aheild, 
That  none  unharnash'd  may  goe  to  the  feild 
When  called  forth  to  serve  the  living  God, 
Whether  to  fight  at  home  or  serve  abroad. 
With  loynes  girt,  armed  all  yee  may  be  found 
Whene'er  the  trumpet  gives  the  certaine  sound. 

More  "  Comfort  for  the  Captives  "  was  written  on  the  2ncl 
of  the  11th  month,  1G77 — but,  happily,  the  period  when 
captivity  for  religious  opinions  was  more  than  a  possibility 
was  drawing  to  a  close ;  for,  through  the  exertions  of  Eobert 
Barclay,  such  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  time  that  the  prison  doors  closed  for  the  last  time 
on  persistent  Quakers  on  the  4th  November,  1679.  The  more 
rational  mode  of  treatment,  by  discussion  through  books  and 
pamphlets,  continued,  however,  with  all  the  virulence  and 
bitterness  which  only  religious  animosity  can  evoke.  It  is  to 
one  of  these  very  bitter  attacks  on  Quakerism — to  wit.  Brown's 
"  Quakerism  the  Pathway  to  Paganism,  with  a  postscript  by 
R.M.C.",  printed  at  Amsterdam  for  the  Edinburgh  booksellers 
in  1G78 — that  we  are  indebted  for  some  slight  autobiographic 
notes  of  our  authoress.  This  Brown  of  Wamphray  had  been 
banished  for  non-conformity  in  1602,  and  died  in  Holland  in 
1679.  The  author  of  the  postscript  was  Robert  Macquare,  who 
had  been  a  minister  in  Glasgow,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
Edinburgh,  along  with  Patrick  Gillespie  and  others,  in  1661, 
for  protesting  against  the  King's  power  in  treaties  of  peace  and 
war,  and  was  latterly  banished,  when  he  went  to  Holland.  Be- 
sides the  attack  on  Quakerism  noted  above,  Macquare  was  also 
the  author  of  another  on  Samuel  Rutherford's  "  Letters  ";  and 
Lillias  Skene  wrote  from  Newtyle,  in  1678,  an  expostulatory 
letter  to  him  anent  these  doings.  She  reminds  him  of  the  occa- 
sion of  their  first  acquaintance,  how  it  was  "  in  a  very  serious 
season  with  both  of  us",  how  he  was  shut  up  a  close  prisoner 
in  daily  expectation  of  the  sentence  of  death,  and  how  she  yet 
remembers,  and  has  a  very  fresh  sense  of  his  deliverance  from 
that  position.      She  then  goes  on  to  tell  him  of  the  experiences 
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she  has  had  since  then — experiences  which  make  her  a  true 
witness  of  his  misrepresentation  of  things.  '•  I  am  a  witness, 
wlien  the  Lord  called  me  out  from  among  the  Presbyterians,  I 
was  one  wdio,  according  to  my  education,  and  information,  and 
inclination  from  my  childhood,  a  true  lover  of  that  called  the 
glorious  gospel — the  messenger's  feet  that  published  it  were 
beautiful  to  me  so  lon^x  as  the  ordinances  of  men  were  unto  me 
as  the  ordinances  of  God."  She  then  goes  over  the  ground  of 
her  adoption  of  Quakerism,  which  is  little  other  than  a  good 
prose  version  of  the  poems  we  have  been  making  our  selections 
from. 

In  her  book  of  verses  we  find  "A  consideration  of  the 
duty  requisit  under  reproches ",  which  has  evident  reference 
to  this  postscript  of  Macquare's. 

Deare  Hezekiah  went  to  God 

With  Rabshakah  his  railling, 
And  humbled  was  under  the  rod, 

By  Aveeping  and  bewailing, 

The  adversar's  reproach  and  pryde, 

His  hatred,  and  his  lies, 
And  laying  feare  of  God  asyde, 
"     Inventing  calumnies. 

Before  the  Lord  he  spread  his  wordes, 

And  did  implore  his  aide. 
For  hee  was  pierced  as  with  swordes 

"With  what  he  did  upraide. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  pressure  of  outside  foes 
begun  to  relax — no  sooner  were  their  meetings  free  from  the 
unseemly  conduct  of  intruders,  and  their  persons  and  property 
safe  from  the  violence  of  all  opponents — than  discord  began 
to  creep  into  the  little  band  who  had  hitherto,  "  in  unity  of 
the  spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace ",  overcome  all  difficulties 
and  struo'oied  into  consistant  life,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  one 
man.  Alexander  Harper  and  Isabella  Keilo,  following  after  the 
English  apostates,  Rogers  and  Bugg,  began  to  shed  "jealousies 
and  evil  surmisings",  "dissatisfaction  and  reproches",  among 
their  brethren  in  worship.  These  circumstances,  fully  noted  in 
Barclay's  "]Memoirs"  (p.  333),  are  the  subject  of  one  of  Lillias 
Skene's  poems,  entitled — 

H 
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Efter  (<om€  unjust  rej^rodchcs  which   were  met  ivith  in  the 
ij  month  from  I.  K.,  16S1-1682. 

Come,  cure  my  many  bruses,  Lord, 

By  thy  sweet  healing  lytfe, 
By  mingling  of  thy  sweetning  love 

In  watters  full  of  stryfe. 

They  are  become  so  bitter,  and 

So  bloody,  yea  they  stink ; 
Those  fish  doe  rott,  and  die  also, 

At  Babel's  streams  who  drink. 

Thou  mighty  arrae  who  brought  me  o\it 

Safely  from  Egipt  land, 
Fron\  Babel's  streams  my  soul  conduct, 

And  lead  me  by  the  hand. 

Make  me  to  know  the  place  which  thou 

Prepared  hath  for  me, 
Make  me  to  know  those  wings  wherewith 

I  thither  am  to  flee. 

The  tyme  and  tymes  and  half  the  tyme, 

Which  there  I  must  abyde: 
Till  those  calamaties  be  past, 

Thy  shaddow  will  me  hyde. 

Dispell  all  that  obscures  thy  shyning  light, 

Make  pure  my  heart,  and  in  it  shine  more  bright, 

That  I  with  clearnes  may  distinctly  see, 

Each  motion  that's  from  selfe,  and  what's  from  thee. 

And  when  I  meet  with  unjust  accusation, 

Lett  me  obtaine  thy  inward  approbation, 

0  lett  the  sense  of  it  with  me  remaine. 
In  feeling  the  selfe-justifier  slaine. 
My  present  work  is  to  abyde  with  thee 
In  all  temptationes  that  befalleth  me, 
Which  thou  permitts,  or  suffers,  or  else  send 
Things  to  discover,  and  things  to  amend. 
My  night  of  trouble  is  dark  and  verie  long, 
The  watter's  verie  deepe  I'm  come  among; 

1  feel  no  ground,  I  can  discerne  no  shoares, 

The  waves  doe  swell,  the  storms  hath  broke  myne  oars; 

All  broke  and  shattered  thou  God  seith  me, 

Thou  knew  my  soul  when  in  adversitie; 

In  deepe  distress  thou  knowes  the  way  I  take, 

Make  haste  to  save  me,  for  thy  mercies'  sake. 
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Lett  me  not  giiess  at  causes  of  my  grieff, 

But  be  inspired  with  a  firme  beleff, 

That  I  no  more  may  of  thy  love  be  doubtfull, 

Because  of  teares  to  drink,  I  have  my  cupfull; 

That  all  my  sines  are  pardoned,  testifie; 

A  heart  to  pardon  others,  giving  me. 

These,  then,  are  all  the  verses  in  Lillias  Skene's  manuscript  to 
which  an  objective  origin  can  be  traced  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  The  vast  majority  of  pieces  still  unnoticed  are, 
in  point  of  literary  workmanship,  no  whit  better  than  those  we 
have  given — some  few  of  them  worse.  They  all  bespeak  a 
state  of  mind  single  in  its  aims,  simple  in  its  absorbing  trust- 
fulness in  God,  keenly  introspective  and  watchful  over  its 
motives.  In  fact,  one  cannot  rise  from  their  perusal  without  a 
strong  sense  of  the  high  spirituality  of  the  author's  nature,  and 
the  entire  saintliness  of  her  character.  Before  closing  the  book, 
we  will  give  one  or  two  examples  more : — 

TRUE    LYFFE. 

The  nipping,  frostie,  stormie  blasts 

As  advantagious  prove 
To  herbs  and  fruit  trees,  and  at  last, 

Their  increase  doth  promove, 

As  sun-shy ne  blinks,  and  summer  showei*s, 

In  their  appointed  season, 
Doe  send  forth  pleasant  plants  and  flowers, 

Agreeable  to  reason. 

The  lyfFe  of  thinges,  not  being  bound 

So  much  to  what  appeareth, 
As  in  the  root  and  underground 

It  lurketh  and  retireth. 

When  flowres  doe  fade,  and  leaves  and  fruit 

From  everie  tree  doth  fall, 
The  living  substance  in  the  root 

Eemaines  untoucht  at  all. 

And  each  retii^ement  of  this  sap 

A  fresh  spring  issues  in: 
"Which  is  of  spirituall  thinges  a  map — 

Throw  death,  lyffe  doth  begin. 

6th  of  the  7th  month,  1683. 
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Sampson's  riddle. 
Now  Sampson's  riddle  I  have  read. 

Forward  and  back  agaiue, 
Both  wayes,  as  iff  I  spell  ded  had, 

Before  me  it's  as  plaine. 

The  bitterest  tryalls  I  have  past 

Or  in  my  day  have  knowne, 
The  sweetest  mercies  have  at  last 

To  me  through  them  been  showne. 

What  seem'd  to  swallow  and  devoiire, 

And  on  my  flesh  did  feed, 
Was  made  my  sonle's  lyffe  to  restore, 

And  give  strength  to  the  seed. 

Againe,  thinges  I  desired  most 

In  all  the  whole  creation. 
Throw  these  I  was  most  hurt  and  crost 

By  burdens  and  temptation. 

Both  when  obtained  and  deny'd, 

They  have  afflictions  been; 
This  by  experience  I  have  tryed 

And  very  clearely  seen. 

The  rose  of  Sharon  only  I 

Have  found  without  a  briar, 
When  toucht  and  sweetly  savour'd  by 

The  sences  pure  and  cleare. 

Wherefore,  my  chastened  soule,  retire 

Unto  thy  place  of  rest, 
Lett  no  temptation  come  so  neare 

Thy  quyet  to  molest. 

Abstract  from  all,  cease  from  desires, 

Forbeare  to  have  a  will. 
Wait  till  thou  know  what  God  requyres, 

Which  cheerefully  fullfill. 

Whose  power  is  only  prysed  by 

That  soule  whom  he  hath  weaned 
And  disciplin'd,  till  it  deny 

The  breasts  to  which  it  leaned. 

20th  9th  mo.,  1674. 

Her  husband  died,  full  of  years  and  honours,  in  1693,  and 
was  buried  at  Kingswells,  the  seat  of  his  son-in-law,  Andrew 
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Jaffray.        He  was  a  man  of  great  public  spirit,  and  loved  his 
native  town  dearly.     Under  his  direction,  in  1649,  the  Block- 
house was  renewed  and  cannon  for  defence  planted  at  it.     In 
1658,  his  name  appears  among  the  subscribers  for  additional 
buildings  to  King's  College.   He  rebuilt,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
Well  of  Spa,  which  yet  stands  in  the  same  form  as  he  left  it, 
and  he  got  the  Council  to  re-print  Barclay's  celebrated  treatise 
on  the  medicinal  virtues  of  its  waters.    He  was  also  the  author 
of  the  earliest  history  of  our  town — "A  Succinct  Survey  of  the 
Famous  City  of  Aberdeen,  printed  by  John  Forbes,  1685  " — 
appended  to  his  larger  work,  "  Memorialls  for  the  Government 
of  the  Royall-Burghs  of  Scotland  ".      His  wife  survived  him 
barely   four   years ;   her  little   household   numbering,  besides 
herself,    her    daughter    Anna,    and    two    servants,    Marjorie 
Robertsone  and   Margaret   Couper.       Still  she  continued  her 
verse  writing,  and  in  one  piece  dated  11th  month,  1693,  the 
date  of  her  husband's  death,  while  returning  thanks  for  help  in 
a  needful  hour,  mourns — "  But  oh,  my  sweet  is  gone  ".   Again,  in 
1695,  there  is  a  curiously  mystical,  in  some  passages  almost  un- 
intelligible, piece,  beginning 

I  have  tlu'ee  times  been  visited 
In  body  and  in  mynd. 

The  last  piece  of  all,  written  in  a  younger  hand,  no  doubt  that 
of  her  daughter  Anna,  is  dated  and  initialed  in  the  same  way 
as  all  the  others  are — "  25th  day  of  March,  the  1st  month,  1697, 
L.  S."  Three  months  later,  in  the  language  of  the  Meeting 
Records,  "  it  pleased  the  Lord  our  God  to  bring  to  the  sweet 
harbour  of  his  everlasting  rest,  a  long-tossed  vessel  upon  the 
waves  of  many  afilictions— Lillias  Gillespie  or  Skene,  21st  of 
the  4th  month,  1697  ".  She  was  buried  beside  her  husband  at 
Kingswells.  The  manuscript,  from  which  these  verses  were 
copied  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  was  then  in  the  possession 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  Smith,  tea  merchant,  Union  Street.  It 
bore  the  following  inscription : — "  This  booke  pertaines  to 
Lillias  Skene,  and  is  for  containing  some  verses  upon  severall 
subjects  made  by  her  severall  yeares  agoe,  this  12th  of  the  12th 
month,  1675-6".  The  original  manuscript  would  seem  to  be 
no  longer  in  existence ;  inquiries  made  regarding  it  some  years 
ago   proved   fruitless,  except  for  the  fact  that   an  old  book 
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answering  to  the  description  of  the  missing  manuscript  had 
been  burned  among  waste  paper  some  time  after  Mr.  Smith's 
death.  In  the  event  of  such  having  been  its  fate,  we  are  glad 
to  have  the  means  of  handing  down  to,  we  hope,  a  not  alto- 
gether unappreciative  posterity,  specimens  of  the  versicles  of 
the  gentle  Quakeress. 


JOHN  BARCLAY  OF  CRUDER 

John  Barclay,  the  friend  of  Baillie  Alexander  Skene,  of 
Kewtyle,  and  translator  of  Arthur  Johnston's  Latin  Epigrams 
on  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  the  year  1652. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Barclays  of  Towie;  was  educated 
at  King's  College ;  began  his  ministerial  career  as  parson  of 
Monquhitter,  from  whence  he  was  translated  in  1678,  while  in 
his  twenty-eighth  year,  to  the  parish  of  Cruden.  Shortly 
after  his  settlement  there,  he  began  to  be  reputed  as  a 
bit  of  a  poet,  two  poems  of  his  having  been  published 
with  the  Rev.  John  Menzies'  "  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Sir 
Alex.  Fraser  of  Doores  ",  in  1681.  This  same  year  his  troubles 
began  by  the  enforcement  of  the  Test  Act,  passed  by  the 
Estates  at  Edinburgh  in  July.  By  this  Act,  which,  along  with 
the  abolition  of  the  fort}^- shillings  franchise,  was  part  of  a  series 
of  movements  by  the  king  to  break  the  Presbyterian  power  in 
Scotland,  all  persojis  in  authority,  whether  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
or  militar}^  were  bound  to  assert  the  king's  supremacy,  their 
renunciation  of  the  covenant,  their  affirmation  of  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience,  and  their  disclaiming  any  intention  to 
alter  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  establishments.  This  vile  Act 
was  resisted  by  most  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  was  also  strongly 
objected  to  by  many  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  themselves,  as 
many  as  seventy  of  the  latter,  according  to  Burnet,  choosing 
rather  to  resign  their  livings  than  swear  away  their  con- 
sciences and  their  liberties.  Many  of  the  more  patriotic  spirits 
left  the  country  and  took  refuge  on  the  Continent,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Act  continued  for  years  the  main  weapon  of 
the  persecutors.      Barclay,  among  many  others,  scrupled  about 
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taking  the  Test,  and  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  suspended;  but 
having  seen  sufficient  reasons  for  swallowing  the  pill,  he  con- 
formed, and  was  next  year  reinstated  in  his  kirk.  He  is  said 
to  have  written  a  volume  of  "  Poems  and  Spiritual  Songs  ", 
which  we  have  never  seen.  In  1685,  his  translation  of  John- 
ston's Epigrams  appeared  in  his  friend  Skene's  "Succinct  Survey 
of  the  Famous  City  of  Aberdeen  ",  but  it  was  not  till  1689  that 
he  gave  to  the  world  the  poem,  by  virtue  of  which  he  claims 
our  notice  among  the  bards  of  Bon-Accord.  That  work,  which, 
from  a  book-hunter's  point  of  view  is  extremely  valuable, 
because  extremely  rare,  is  a  thin,  small  quarto  production  of 
the  Aberdeen  press,  entitled  "  A  Description  of  the  Roman 
Catholick  Church,  Wherein  the  Pretensions  of  its  Head,  the 
Manners  of  his  Court,  the  Principles  and  Doctrines,  the 
Worship  and  Service,  the  Religious  Orders  and  Houses,  the 
Designs  and  Practices  of  that  Church,  are  represented  in  a 
Vision.  By  John  Barclay,  Minister  at  Cruden.  Written  in 
the  year  1679.  Printed  in  the  year  1689  ".  It  is  dedicated  to 
"  John,  Eaiie  of  Erroll,  Lord  Hay  and  Slains,  Great  Constable  of 
Scotland,  and  Ladie  Anna,  Countess  of  Erroll ".  It  was  reprinted 
at  Edinburgh  in  1741,  but  the  reprint  is  as  rarely  to  be  met 
with  now  as  is  the  original.  In  an  epistle  to  the  reader,  the 
author  ends  thus  : — "  If  there  be  anything  in  it  that  may  be 
offensive  to  the  severest  modestie,  I  shall  be  ready  (upon  con- 
viction) to  acknowledge  my  faultiness  therein,  but  for  my  little 
extravagencies  that  may  be  found  here  I  hope  thy  censure  will 
be  gentle,  for  if  any  sort  of  men  have  reason  to  expect  some 
charitable  allowance  for  escapes,  it  can  hardly  be  deny'd  to  a 
dreaming  poet."     The  poem  opens  thus  : — 

I  find  I'm  haunted  with  a  busie  mind, 

Swift  as  the  Clouds,  unstable  as  the  Wind, 

It  sometimes  gets  it  wings  and  soars  aloft, 

Anon  it  steeps  into  delights  more  soft, 

It's  sometimes  serious,  and  it's  sometimes  vain, 

Sometimes  its  thoughts  do  please,  and  sometimes  pain; 

On  while  they'r  dark,  and  then  they  clear  again; 
Sometimes  they'r  cheerful!,  sometimes  they  are  sad; 
They'r  sometimes  good,  and  often  they     e  bad; 
Sometimes  my  self,  my  self's  their  only    heam, 
Sometimes,  they  gra«p  at  moie  than  Civ»ar's  claim; 
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They  bring  forth  Joy,  they  nowrish  fear, 
They  Towers  into  the  Air  do  rear. 

All  things  do  seem  within  their  Sphear  : 

O  what  a  wandering  thing's  the  Mind  ! 

What  contrares  are  there  combin'd  ! 

How  shal't  be  held,  or  where  confin'd  1 

O  what  a  Web's  a  busie  Thought ! 

Where  is  it  made  ?  whence  is  it  brought  i 

How  is  it  warpt  I  how"  is  it  wrought  i 

ON    RELIGION. 

Religion  (thought  I)  is  the  way  to  Rest, 
Religion  is  the  choise  that's  surely  best, 
It  raiseth  no  commotions  to  infest. 
It  stills  the  noise  of  Passions  and  of  Rage, 
And  turbulent  Affections  doth  asswage. 

It  cooleth  youth,  it's  comforts  warm  old-age  : 
But  lo  again  my  thoughts  did  range, 
This  lovely  thing  it's  shape  did  seem  to  change. 
In  many  Formes  it  did  to  me  appear, 
And  many  various  Garbs  I  saw  it  wear, 
I  saw  it  fight  in  Fields,  and  making  Warres, 
I  heard  it  scold  in  Schools,  and  raising  Jarres : 
A  thousand  different  parties  cry'd  lo  here 
Thou'lt  find  the  thing,  should  be  to  thee  most  dear; 

Whom  shall  I  hear  ?    Where  shall  I  go  1 

What  shall  I  chuse  ?    What  shall  I  do  ? 

I'm  puzled  and  amazed  too. 
I  love  Religion  and  I  would  her  serve. 
But  while  I  seek  Her,  fear  from  Her  to  swerve. 

THE   RECLUSE   VIEW   OF   LIFE. 

It's  easy  when  a  man's  in  solitude. 
To  slight  the  gaudy  world,  to  conclude 
That  all  its  pomps  and  Riches  are  but  lies, 
An  heap  of  gilded  worthless  vanities; 
And  to  contemn  the  flatt'ring  breath  of  fame. 
The  foolish  whistlings  of  an  honour'd  name. 
And  hate  that  wild  ambition,  which  with  force 
Doth  ride,  and  spur  us,  like  unruly  horse; 
And  these  imperious  lusts,  which  often  cause 
Men  break  all  bonds,  and  trample  on  all  Lawes; 
But  things  we  at  a  distance  can  despise. 
When  they  approach  us,  do  bewitch  our  eyes. 
And  charm  our  hearts;  so  strong's  the  snare; 
So  weak  our  mind,  so  faint  our  care. 
So  soon  our  resolutions  do  impair. 
That  were  intaugled  e're  we  are  aware. 
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After  cogitating  in  the  manner  of  the  above,  the  poet  falls 
asleep,  and  very  soon  finds  himself  among 

Eoving  Fancies,  Horrid  Sights, 
Dismall  Places,  Uncouth  Wights, 
Which  put  me  in  a  wondrous  plight. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  personified  as  a  beautiful  woman, 
appears  to  him,  and  undertakes  to  show  him  all  the  workings 
of  that  organisation,  as  per  title  page  of  the  poem.  We  care 
not  to  follow  him  through  all,  but  will  give  a  few  examples  of 
his  broad  homely  style  of  viewing  and  expressing  things  : — 

HIS   INTERVIEW   WITH   THE   POPE. 

At  last  I  modestly  did  say.  Great  Sir, 
If  Greater  Titles  I  do  not  bestow 
On  you,  I  hope  your  Clemen cie  you'l  show, 
For  that's  the  gi'eatest  title  that  I  know 

Due  unto  men  below: 
Fellow  (said  he),  thou  should  have  called  me 
A  God  on  Earthy  for  no  less  will  I  be; 
/  am  Christ's  Vicar,  and  who  dare  say  less 
To  me,  then.  May  it  please  your  Holiness  ? 
I  as  a  wretched  Heretick  should  thee  use; 
But  Ignorance  shall  thee  this  once  excuse. 

I  would  I  were  away  (thought  I) ; 
I  fear  heel  force  to  blaspheme,  or  dy. 
I  spoke  no  more,  untill  he  gave  command, 
And  bids  me  boldly  propose  my  demand: 
For  now  I'm  in  my  Sacred  Chair  (said  he), 
All's  Oracles  that  now  does  flow  from  me: 
The  thing  (said  I)  which  I  would  gladly  know, 
Is,  Who  did  this  great  power  on  you  bestow  ? 
Some  wiU  deny't,  and  some  perhaps  will  flout  it. 
And  how  shall  I  convince  one  who  doth  doubt  it. 
I  do  not  (said  He)  things  uncertain  boast 
I  have  convinced  many  to  their  cost 
Of  my  gi^eat  power;  But  would  thou  know  its  spring : 
I  from  Saint  Peter,  he  from  Christ  did  bring 
This  privilege;  and  did  thou  never  read 
That  Christ  bid  him,  His  sheep.  His  lambs  go  feed! 
Is  not  this  in  the  Bible?     Ah,  said  I, 
Upon  that  Book  I  dare  not  set  mine  eye. 
Lest  it  pervert  me  into  Heresy: 
It's  true  (said  He)  it's  dangerous  for  thee; 
But  yet,  thou  sees,  this  text  doth  speak  for  me, 
Heaa-,  I'll  expound  it  now  infalliblie. 
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By  Sheep  and  Lambs  all  Meu  are  understood, 

Kings,  Subjects,  Churchmen,  Laymen,  Bad  and  Good; 

To  Feed  them,  is  a  word,  will  comprehend 

As  much  as  thou  can  think  or  I  intend: 

First,  it  imports  that  I  must  rule  them  all. 

And  they  must  Trust  me,  and  obey  my  call, 

They'r  not  right  Sheep,  if  they  once  think  they'r  free 

To  question  mine  Infallibilitie: 

If  Emperours  or  Kings  shall  disobey 

These  ram's-horns,  then,  its  just  that  I  should  fray; 

Then,  all  their  Fleeces  do  to  me  belong. 

And  though  my  Sheirs  goe  neer  I  do  no  wrong; 

Yea,  I  may  some  not  only  Fleece,  but  Flay, 

And  what's  not  fit  to  live  may  justly  Slay; 

Such  as  I  please  I  Wedders  may  create. 

This  warrants  well  the  Clergies  Celibate; 

And,  to  conclude,  for  thou  shalt  not  be  vex't 

With  all  that  may  be  said  from  this  on  Text, 

If  any  do  deny  the  power  I  claim 

I  may  send  out  my  Dogs  to  worry  them. 

WHAT    THE    POPE    CAN    DO. 

I  can  make  Saints,  I  can  make  Kings, 

I  can  make  Him  who  made  all  things, 

I  can  give  others  power  to  make  him, 

And  give  to  thee  the  privilege  to  take  him; 

Blood  I  can  make  of  Wine,  and  Flesh  of  Bread, 

When  I  have  but  a  very  few  words  said; 

I  squeeze  the  living  to  releive  the  dead; 

I  hallow  all  things  with  my  words, 

I  hallow  Helmets,  hallow  Swords, 

I  hallow  Trees,  I  hallow  Stones, 

I  hallow  dry  and  rotten  Bones. 

I  hallow  Meddalls,  hallow  Oyle, 

I  hallow  Water,  hallow  Soyle, 

I  hallow  Salt,  I  hallow  Cells, 

I  hallow  Kirks,  I  hallow  Bells; 

So  strong  and  mighty  are  my  spells, 

That  I  with  very  little  adoe 

Co  aid  hallow  Brothell-Houses  too. 

A   PRIEST   CELEBRATING   MASS. 

Sometimes  He  stood. 
Sometimes  He  bow'd, 
Now  mumbled,  then  spoke  aloud. 
He  crossed  once,  he  crossed  twice, 
Then  at  a  Bend,  he  crossed  thrice  ; 
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Uncouth  were  the  mouths  he  made, 
Uncouth  were  the  words  he  said, 
He  often  crienged,  and  he  kiss't, 
And  tui-ning  next,  the  people  bles't ; 
He  turn'd  his  face,  he  tm-n'd  his  back, 
We  understood  not  what  he  spake, 
But  saw  him  toss'd  to  every  Art 
Thus  Antikly  he  act'd  his  part. 

PURGATORY. 

There  is  fire,  and  there  is  smoake, 

There  noysome  heats,  and  vaporus  choake  ; 

There  poor  Souls  are  sadly  toyled. 

Some,  m  seething  Caldrons  boyled. 

Some,  in  frying  pans  are  broyled, 

Some,  on  spits  are  rost  alive. 

Some,  the  Fiends  with  scourges  drive, 

Some,  in  streams  of  Brimston  ly 

There  they  shreek,  and  there  they  cry. 

Thus  they  suffer,  thus  they  dye, 

They'r  confined  into  that  Cage, 

Some,  a  year,  and  some  an  Age, 

Some  for  many  Ages  space 

Stay  into  that  dismall  place. 

A    BAPTISM 

When  to  that  preaching  we  had  listened, 

A  Child  is  brought  him,  to  be  Christened; 

Thrice  did  he  blow  into  the  Infant's  face. 

As  if  his  Breath  could  have  conveyed  Grace  ; 

Some  dreadful  Charming  words,  he  then  did  say. 

Meaning  thereby  to  drive  the  Devill  away; 

As  if  the  pain'd  and  new  delivered  Mother 

Had  born  a  Child,  and  ugly  Devill  together ; 

With  Holy  Oyle  the  Babe  he  did  besmeai'. 

And  Hallowed  Garments,  put  on  him  to  wear ; 

Then  Holy  Salt  was  put  into  his  Mouth, 

Sure  (thought  I)  that  will  breed  the  Child  a  drouth  : 

A  Holy  Candle's  then  put  in  his  hand. 

The  use  whereof  I  did  not  understand  ; 

And  last  of  all,  the  priest  did  think  it  fit. 

Gently  to  stroke  the  Child  with  what  he  spit. 

THEIR   LEARNING. 

My  Guide,  displeased  was  to  see  that  I 
So  narrowly  did  into  all  things  pry; 
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Some  little  Touch  of  Learning  She  did  tind 

I  had,  and  therefore  to  divert  my  mind, 

Desir'd  that  now  I  would  Her  Schools  go  view. 

The  Shops  of  Learning  (said  She)  would  me  shew ; 

I  lyk't  the  motion  and  alledg't  that  She 

No  greater  favour  could  procure  to  me. 

This  sight  at  first  did  give  me  gi'eat  content 

I  thought  I  was  into  myne  Element; 

Men  of  Prodigious  Learning,  I  saw  there, 

Prodigious  heaps  of  Books  lay  everywhere; 

I  saw  some  writing  Volumes  (I  confess). 

Which  I  did  judge  would  overload  the  Press; 

Some  scrap'd  out  lines,  some  rent  out  leaves  of  Books, 

Which  pleased  them  not  (as  I  thought  by  their  looks). 

What  mean't  that  Havock  I  conceived  not. 

They  said  They  Purged  What  The  Fathers  wrote, 

Because  in  many  things,  they  well  did  see 

Their  Books  inclyn'd  to  favour  Heresie  : 

Some  took  Old  Parchment  and  did  write  on  it, 

In  Antique  letters,  what  they  judged  fit, 

I  asked.  What  they  wrote?     It  was  (they  said) 

Grave  Old  Traditions,  new  come  in  their  head, 

And  by  these  suddled  Parchments,  men  would  see 

These  were  the  Doctrines  of  Antiquitie  : 

For  whatsoe'r  the  present  Church  doth  hold 

Must  be  beleeved  to  be  very  old 

I  did  admire  their  Wit,  but  could  not  be 

Well  satisfied  with  their  Honestie. 

The  above  extracts  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
somewhat  of  the  matter  and  manner  of  this  curious  old  work, 
which,  written  in  times  when  Papal  tendencies  were  in  the 
ascendant,  had  to  lie  beside  the  author  for  ten  years,  until  the 
advent  of  William  of  Orange  brought  such  changes  about  as 
allowed  him  with  comparative  safety  to  risk  its  publication. 
How  it  was  received,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  can 
easily  suppose  that  it  fitted  well  into  the  outburst  of  public 
indignation  which  vented  its  venom  in  demolishing  the 
Papal  paraphernalia  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Holyrood,  in 
destroying  the  college  and  library  of  the  Jesuits,  and  other 
wanton  excesses,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  other  places 
throughout  Scotland.  We  may  judge  of  the  reaction  among 
the  populace  from  a  scene  which  took  place  about  this  time  in 
Aberdeen,  a  desciiption  of  which  is  preserved  in  Dr.  David 
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Laing's  "  Fugitive  Poetry  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  ".       The 
students  of  the  ]\Iarischal  College,  resolving  to  celebrate  the 
accession  of  William  to  the  throne,  organised  a  burlesque  Pope's 
procession,  which,  in  some  of  the  scenes,  puts  one  in  mind  of 
parts  of  Lyndsay's  "  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates  ".     Having  first 
written  to  the  magistrates  declaring  that  their  design  was  not 
•'tumultuary",  and    that  they  did  not  intend  to   "injure  the 
persons  or  goods  of  any ",  the  procession   started   from   the 
coUeo-e  orate  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.       First  came  a 
company  of  men  carrying  links,  six  abreast,  then  the  janitor  of 
the  college,  with  the  college  mace,  followed  by  six  judges  in 
scarlet  robes.       Xext  a  band  of  music,  consisting  of  four  fifers  ; 
then,   in   succession,   four    priests,   four   Jesuits,   four   Popish 
bishops,  and  four  cardinals,  all  in  their  robes  ;  then  a  Jesuit  in 
a  richly-embroidered  robe,  cariying  a  huge  cross.       Last  of  all 
came  the  Pope,  dressed  in  full  pontificals,  his  triple  crown  on 
his  head,  his  keys  on  his  arm,  and  distributing  yjardons  and 
indulgences  as  the  procession  moved  along.     On  arriving  at  the 
Market  Cross,  the  Pope  takes  up  his  position  on  a  stage,  and  a 
dialogue  ensues  betw^een  him  and  a  cardinal,  setting  forth  the 
pretensions  usually  attributed  to  His  Holiness,  and  announcing 
unutterable  woes   on  all   heretics.       Then  Father  Peter,   the 
confessor  of  the  ex-king,  enters  on  the  scene  and  presents  a 
letter,  understood  to  convey  the  news  of  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  London.       On  hearing  this  the  Pope  faints,  and 
the  devil  comes  to  his  assistance.     All  this  is  received  with  the 
greatest  glee  by  the  people,  but  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
programme  is  hailed  with  even  greater  delight.      The  Pope, 
recovering  a  little,  begins  to  vomit  "  plots,  daggers,  indulgences, 
and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  ",  the  devil  all  the  while  holding 
his  head.     Then  the  devil,  in  doggerel  rhyme,  tries  to  comfort 
him,  and  advises  him  to    take  refuge  with  the  French  king. 
This  the  Pope  objects  to  as  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  his 
Satanic  majesty,  losing  patience  with  him,  tries  to  throw  him 
into  a  fire.  A  fair  trial  is,  however,  demanded,  and  His  Holiness 
is  accordingly  arraigned  before  the  judges  and  charged  with 
high  treason  against  Omnipotence.     He  is  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  burned  to  ashes,  his  blood  to  be  attainted,  and 
his  honours  to  be  blotted  out  of  all  records.     The  procession  is 
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then  re-formed,  the  execution  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
spectators  entertained  with  fireworks  and  other  divertisements. 
After  this  the  Trinity  bell — which  belonged,  it  is  said,  to  the 
only  church  in  Scotland  taken  from  the  Protestants  and  given 
to  the  Catholics,  wherein  they  actually  had  their  service — was 
rung  all  night.  Such  was  a  comparatively  innocent  demonstra- 
tion compared  with  what  took  place  in  other  parts  of  Scotland. 
Indeed,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against  Roman  Catholicism  in 
1689  in  Scotland,  that  William  had  to  issue  a  proclamation 
against  attacks  on  the  persons  and  property  of  its  communion ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  parson  of 
Cruden  laid  his  "Vision"  before  a  public  sufficiently  biased  to  be 
fully  appreciative.  Whatever  contemporary  honours  may  have 
flowed  to  him  in  his  quiet  northern  home,  he  certainly  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  them,  having  died  in  1691,  aged  about  39. 
His  name  appears  as  a  contributor  of  £20  towards  repairing  the 
buildings  of  King's  College  in  1688,  which,  with  the  reputation 
of  having  been  a  very  eccentric  divine,  a  good  classical  scholar, 
and,  says  Sir  Samuel  Forbes,  "  a  very  good  man  and  a  good 
preacher  ",  is  about  the  sum  total  of  all  that  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  anent  the  young  minister  of  Cruden. 

The  "  Vision "  has  been  described,  by  a  very  judicious 
critic,  "  as  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  superstitious  practices  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  more  distinguished  by  sense  than  good 
poetry".  That  this  judgment  is  true,  in  so  far  as  it  goes,  we 
would  never  for  a  moment  deny — but  we  do  not  think  it  is 
the  whole  truth.  For  we  have  found  in  the  reading  of  Barclay 
an  amount  of  dry,  pawky  humour,  veins  of  sly,  quaint,  carica- 
ture, broad  satirical  "  asides  ",  as  relishable  to  us  now-a-days  as 
its  passages  of  "  sense  ",  and  compensating  considerably  for  any 
lack  of "  good  poetry  "  which  may  be  brought  to  its  charge. 
Judging  the  poem,  apart  from  its  theological  or  party  character, 
we  aver  that  it  is  a  most  curious,  interesting,  and  witty  produc- 
tion ;  and,  reading  between  the  lines,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  paint  an  ideal  picture  of  the  youthful  minister,  at 
once  loveable  and  full  of  those  bright  humorous  tints  which 
have  not  seldom  been  characteristic  of  the  wn-itings  of  the 
better  class  of  the  Scotch  clergy.  Broad  and  liberal  in  his 
ideas,  he  sees  not  the  utility  of  making  himself  miserable  over 
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every  trifle  that  smells  of  unorthodoxy  to  the  '' unco  guid ". 
He  looks  on  church  government  as  a  purely  human  institution, 
and,  as  long  as  liumaii  observances  do  not  clash  with  what  he 
considers  the  divine  part  of  religion,  he  is  content  to  let  every- 
one think  for  himself.  But  woe  to  essential  error  when  it  is 
presented  to  that  eye  of  his  which,  with  its  humorous  twinkle, 
can  split  an  incongruity  so  well ;  and,  alas  for  human 
absurdity,  which  he  so  often  annihilates  with  the  most  unlikely 
colloquialism  or  countryside  proverbial  saying.  No  doubt  his 
poem  as  a  whole  is  a  very  rugged  and  somewhat  unequal  per- 
formance ;  it  is  often  prosaic,  extravagant,  tedious,  and  inflated  ; 
but  these  imperfections  we  are  disposed  both  to  forgive  and 
forget  for  the  sake  of  the  many  happy  touches  which  unex- 
pectedly crop  up,  displaying  a  quality  of  humour  redolent  of 
the  Buchan  air.     For  example,  when  he  is  shown  the  priests  : — 

Some  of  them  Preaching  in  the  streets  did  walk, 
Some  often  of  their  Extasies  did  talk; 
And  some  their  bread  by  Begging  only  got, 
That  idle  sort  of  life,  I  liked  not: 
Such  lustie  fellowes  as  these  are  (I  said) 
Should  rather  by  their  labour  earn  their  Bread, 
When  this  I  spake,  She  did  a  little  loure, 
Saying,  they  begged  to  relieve  the  poor, 
Much  (says  She)  get  they;  but  doe  little  eat, 
I  know  not  (said  I)  But  tlieifr  lil-e  their  meat. 

Again,  when  he  speaks  of  the  regenerating  effects  of  the  Lenten 
fastings,  the  recipe  runs  : — 

For  change  of  heart,  prescrive  them  change  of  dish. 

And,  again,  when  he  observes  a  number  of  the  faithful  praying 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  observes : — 

Many  much  themselves  ore -shot, 

They  called  her  Lady,  yet  her  Sex  forgot: 

For  when  they  kneel'd,  they  gravely  did  accost  Her, 

First  with  an  Ave,  then  a  Fater  Noster? 

It  is  not  always,  however,  what  is  said  so  much  as  what  is 
suggested  that  makes  such  pithy  phrases  as  "  Squeezing  the 
living  to  relieve  the  dead  ",  his  description  of  the  purging  of  the 
fathers,  and  other  such  items,  tell.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
couple  of  capital  lines.     He  is  looking  at  the  pictures,  <^'c.. 
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inside  a  cathedral,  and,    coming  on  a  Mount  Calvary   scene, 
exclaims : — 

Lo  !  here's  the  place  in  which  my  Lord  was  slain, 
Or  else  Pm  sure  He's  murthered  here  again. 

But  apart  from  all  this,  Barclay's  verses  give,  in  so  far  at  least 
as  our  local  muse  is  concerned,  the  first  indications  that  other 
fields  than  those  of  godly  ballads  and  spiritual  experiences 
were  once  more  to  be  occupied  b}^  the  song  spirit.  The  turn- 
in^r  of  the  tide  beojins  with  him,  and,  o-reat  thouo^h  the  ebb  had 
been,  we  will  yet  see  that  we  were  soon  to  enjoy  a  full  flow. 
It  is  something  to  find,  even  in  the  crude  descriptions  of  the 
"Vision,"  a  departure,  however  slight,  from  the  subjective 
religiosity  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  semi-satirical,  which  attained  its  full  power  in 
the  Jacobite  poetry  of  1715.  This  element  in  our  poetr}^  had 
lain  in  abeyance  since  the  days  of  Sir  David  Ly  ndsay ;  but,  under 
the  keen  party  spirit  slowly  developed  from  the  religio-political 
movements  of  James  II.'s  reign,  it  was  once  more  to  let  loose 
its  pent-up  power,  with  no  small  beneficial  result  to  the  poetry 
of  our  countryside. 


THE  JACOBITE  MOVEMENT  AND  POETRY  OF  THE   1715. 

King  James  the  Seeventh  alace !  is  dead, 

And  gone  to  good  Saint  Paul; 
King  James  the  Seeventh  alace!  is  dead, 
These  thirty  years  I  want  my  bread: 
Lord,  turn  King  Willie  a — e  o'er  head 

And  send  him  to  King  Saul. 

So  sang  Robert  Calder,  the  reputed  author  of  the  "  Scottish 
Presbyterian  Eloquence  ",  after  being  removed  from  his  meeting 
house  at  Aberdeen  ;  and  having  attempted  to  establish  himself 
at  '*  Elgin  of  Murray  ",  was  forbidden  under  penalty  to  "  preach 
within  twenty  myles  "  of  that  place.  The  case  of  this  '''  very 
hie  cutt  man  ",  as  he  is  described  in  the  contemporary  records 
of  the  time,  was  not  at  all  peculiar ;  for,  though  Jacobitism  as 
a  political  creed  had  not  yet  assumed  that  hopeless  appearance 
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which  it  latterly  did,  nor  had  fallen  into  the  mellow  sentimen- 
tality in  which  for  generations  it  lived  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
hundreds  of  curates  over  broad  Scotland  had  to  mourn  their 
"want  of  bread''  through  the  rabblings  and  ejectments  which 
followed  the  Revolution  period. 

O,  I  had  a  wee  bit  mailin, 

And  I  bad  a  good  grey  mare, 
And  I  had  a  braw  bit  dwallin' 

Till  AVillie  the  wag  came  here. 
He  waggit  me  out  o'  my  mailin, 

He  waggit  me  out  o'  my  gear, 
And  out  o'  my  bonny  black  gowny, 

That  ne'er  was  the  waur  o'  the  wear. 

Of  all  the  movements  which  history  bears  record  of  having 
affected  the  destiny  of  Scotland,  none  can  compare  either  in 
intensity    or    duration    to    that   which,   under   the   name    of 
Jacobitism,  stirred  the  population  be-noi*th  the  Forth  to  an 
activity   and    self-sacrifice    truly    marvellous.       Whether   the 
political  creed  of  arbitrary  and  iiTesponsible  government  which 
the  Stuarts  always  endeavoured  to  establish  was  worth  this 
devotion,  is  of  no  moment  in  contemplating  the  movements 
which  sought  to  re-establish  them  on  the  throne — as  other  con- 
siderations than  those  connected  with  civil  rights  swayed  and 
moved  the  popular  mind  in  their  favour.      One  way  or  other, 
an  air  of  sentimental  romance  has  been  woven  round  these 
struggles  for  "  the  auld  Stuarts  back  again  ",  which,  in  spite 
of  political  philosophy,  keeps  a  green  spot  in  the  Scottish  heart 
even  to-day.     All  round  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  particularly 
in  the  rural   districts,  from  generation  to  generation,  almost 
every  fireside  has  recounted  its  traditional  stories  of  the  '15  and 
'45  ;  and  short  work  was  made  of  the  long  hours  of  a  "  fore- 
night  ",  when,  round  the  blazing  ingle,  the  youngsters  grouped 
to  hear  how  grandfather  fared  "  when  he  gaed  out  wi'  the  laird 
for  Charlie  "'.       In  a  countryside,  where  almost  every  family 
had  one  or  more  of  its  members  involved  in  the  cause, — where 
song  and  ballad,  satire  and  pasquil,  -'  a'  for  our  rightfu'  King  ", 
and  acrainst  "  the  cuckold  car  lie  ",  had  their  orioin  and  their 
home, — there  could  not  fail  to  spring  up  a  spirit  of  romance 
which   idealised  a   miserably  prosaic  chapter  of  our  history. 
This,  along  with  the  clan  spirit  which  lived  with  us  for  gene- 
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rations  after  it  had  been  broken  up  elsewliere  by  trade  and 
commerce,  gave  Jacobitism  a  grip  of  the  northern  heart 
altogether  different  from  its  contemporary  and  aUied  Tory 
movement  in  England. 

In  tracing  the  rise  of  these  episodes,  which,  for  a  time  at 
least,  ended  with  the  failure  of  Mar's  rising  in  1715,  we  would 
mainly  endeavour  to  bring  into  prominence  those  incidents  to 
which  our  local  muse  has  strung  its  lyre,  and  through  the 
medium  of  enduring  verse  has  made  memorable  for  ever  one  of 
the  "  struggles  of  barbarism  with  advancing  civilisation ". 
The  policy  which  James  pursued  during  his  brief  reign,  though 
it  .suited  and  was  exactly  of  a  piece  with  the  feudalism  of  clan 
life,  was  repudiated  by  the  vast  majority  of  his  subjects,  and 
was  resisted  by  them  so  successfully  that,  with  the  landing 
of  William  of  Orange,  James  made  up  his  mind  to  quit — and 
quit  he  did.  This  was  a  signal  to  the  Whig  or  Presbyterian 
party  to  repay  the  curates  in  their  own  coin,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  a  series  of  ejectments — "  rabblings  "  they  were  called — 
soon  gave  those  functionaries  cause  to  cry : — 

Our  ancient  crown's  fa'n  i'  the  dust, 

De'il  blind  them  wi'  the  stoure  o't, 
And  write  their  names  i'  His  black  beuk, 

Wha  ga'e  the  Whigs  the  power  o't. 

William,  however,  though  not  yet  acknowledged  in  Scotland, 
issued  a  proclamation  desiring  the  people  to  let  the  curates 
remain  until  a  Convention,  then  on  the  eve  of  being  called, 
should  settle  all  matters  anent  the  kirk.  This  Convention  met 
on  the  14th  March,  1689,  and  here  Jacobitism  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  a  cause  and  begun  its  struggle.  Claverhouse, 
lately  created  Viscount  Dundee,  entered  Edinburgh  with  a 
troop  of  dragoons  in  hopes  of  overawing  the  Convention  ;  but 
the  trusty  Whigs  from  the  west,  with  sword  and  pistol  under 
their  grey  plaids,  crowded  into  the  city  in  great  force,  ready  for 
any  emergency  that  might  turn  up.  After  the  Tories  (as  the 
Jacobites  were  then  called)  had  attempted,  and  failed,  to  hold  a 
counter  Convention  at  Stirling,  Dundee  left  Edinburgh  with 
his  dragoons  for  the  north — to  go,  as  he  said,  "  wherever  the 
spirit  of  Montrose  should  lead"  him.  Argyle,  the  leading 
Whig  of  his  generation,  had  been  restored  to  his  honours  and 
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estates,  and  with  this,  the  disaffection  of  the  clans  broke  out  in 
earnest.     Many   of   the  chieftains,  who  had   benefited  by  his 
attainder,  feeling  now  that  they  would  have  to  disgorge  their 
booty,  and  in  many  cases  pay  up  arrears  in  rent  and  tribute 
due   to  him  as  their  superior,  openly  declared  against  him. 
Dundee  progressed  through  the  north,  calling  the  clans  to  arms 
— his  excursion  to  Deeside  evoking  much  sympathy,  and  adding 
materially  to  his  number  of  fighting  men.       After  a  deal  of 
manoeuvrings  and  marchings  hither  and  thither  by  the  royal 
troops  under   General   Mackay,  Dundee,   moving  southwards, 
made  a  rapid  raid  on   Perth,  and  discomfited  a  body  of  the 
king's   troops    ere    they    were    aware    of  his   presence.      The 
enthusiasm  among  the  Jacobites  was  great  when  they  learned, 
shortly    after,   that    Mackay   and   his    soldiers   were    passing 
through  Killiecrankie,  in  hopes  of  occupying  the  fine  vale  that 
opens  into  Atholl.     The  Highlanders  dipped  their  bonnets  into 
the  burn,  and  drank,  many  of  them  on  their  knees,  "  to  King- 
James   VIII."     In  the  brilliant  victory  which  followed   this 
unfortunate  expedition — an  expedition, 

Where  solemn  League  and  Covenant 

Cam'  whigging  up  the  hills,  man, 
Thought  Highland  trews  durst  not  refuse 

For  to  subscribe  their  bills,  then; 
In  Willie's  name  they  thought  nae  ane 

Durst  stop  their  course  at  a',  man, 
But  her  nain-sell  wi'  mony  a  knock 

Cried,  "  Furich,  Whigs  awa',"  man — 

the  royal  forces  under  Mackay  were  completely  routed ;  but 
Dundee  had  fallen,  and  with  him,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
cause  of  Jacobitism  fell  also.  A  story  is  told  by  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  of  how,  at  the  very  hour  when  Dundee 
was  breathing  his  last  in  the  farm-house  at  Killiecrankie,  his 
apparition  appeared  to  the  Earl  of  Balcarres,  then  a  prisoner  in 
Edinburgh  Castle.  The  spectre  drew  the  curtains  of  the  bed, 
looked  earnestly  at  Balcarres,  moved  off  towards  the  fireplace, 
where  he  leaned  on  the  mantelpiece  for  a  time,  and  then, 
though  the  Earl  called  repeatedly  on  him  to  stop,  walked  out 
of  the  room.  This  battle  of  Killiecrankie  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  a  song,  and  one,  "  Prselium  Gillicrankium  ",  a  curious 
dog-latin   rhyme,   in   which   most   of  the   men  of  note  who 
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were  in  the  battle  are  mentioned  with  some  enlogium,  was  said 
by  Hogg  ("  Jacobite  Relics ")  to  have  been  written  by  a  Pro- 
fessor Kennedy  of  Aberdeen.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake  :  the 
author,  Herbert  Kenned}^,  was  a  professor  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, and  a  descendant  of  the  Kennedys  of  Haleaths,  in 
Annandale.  The  flush  of  success  brought  to  the  "  good  old 
cause  "  by  the  victory  at  Killiecrankie  was  of  short  duration. 
Mackay,  gathering  his  forces  together,  passed  to  the  north, 
where  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  now  in  command  of  the  rebel  forces, 
was  keeping  the  country  astir ;  and  at  Cromdale,  in  Strathspey, 
obtained  such  a  victory  over  them  that  the  Highland  army 
broke  up,  every  one  shifted  for  himself  as  best  he  could,  and 
gradually  settled  down  into  the  comparative  peacefulness  of 
clan  life.  The  affray  at  Cromdale  has  been  duly  chronicled  in 
the  following  ballad,  long  a  great  favourite  in  the  north : — 

THE    HAUGHS    OF    CRUMDEL. 

As  I  came  in  by  Auchendoun, 
A  Httle  wee  bit  frae  the  toun, 
Unto  the  Highlands  I  was  bound, 
To  view  the  Haughs  of  Crumdel. 
Sing,  tairderadel,  &c.,  &c. 

I  met  a  man  in  tartan  trews, 
I  spier\l  at  him  what  was  the  news  ? 
Says  he,  the  Highhuid  army  rues 
Tliat  ere  they  came  to  C'rumdel. 
Sing,  &c. 

Lord  Livingston  rode  from  Inverness 
Our  Highhmd  lads  for  to  distress. 
An'  has  brought  us  a'  into  disgrace 
Upon  the  Haughs  of  Crumdel. 
Sing,  &c. 

The  English  General  he  did  say, 
We'll  give  the  Highland  lads  fair  play, 
We'll  sound  our  trumpets  and  give  huzza, 
An'  waken  them  a'  at  Crumdel. 
Sing,  &c. 

Says  Livingston,  I  hold  it  best, 
To  catch  them  lurking  in  their  nest, 
The  Highland  lads  we  will  distress 

And  hough  them  down  at  Crumdel. 
Sing,  &c. 
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So,  they  were  in  bed,  sir,  ev'ry  one, 
When  the  English  army  on  them  came. 
And  a  bloody  battle  soon  began 
Upon  the  Haughs  of  Crumdel. 
Sing,  &c. 

The  English  horse  they  were  so  rude, 
They  bath'd  their  hoofs  in  Highland  blood, 
Our  noble^clans  most  fii-mly  stood 
Upon  the  Haughs  of  Crumdel. 

Sing,  &c. 

But  our  noble  clans  they  could  not  stay, 
Out  o'er  the  hills  they  ran  away, 
And  sore  they  do  lament  the  day 
That  e'er  they  came  to  Crumdel. 
Sing,  &c. 
This  old   ballad,  copied    from  a  rude  chap  book  of  the  last 
century,  has  eleven  verses  added,  in  which  the  great  Montrose 
with  a  gathering  of  the  clans  is  made  to  fight  a  second  battle 
against  the  English  at  Cromdale,  with  the  result  that 

Out  of  twenty  thousand  Englishmen 

Five  hundred  tied  to  Aberdeen, 

The  rest  of  them  they  w^ere  all  slain 
Upon  the  Haughs  of  Crumdel — 
but  it  is  pretty  evident  that  two  different  events,  separated  by 
a  long  reach  of  time  (Montrose  having  been  executed  in  1650), 
have  got  mixed  up  in  the  traditionary  annals  of  Cromdale. 

Some  few  of  our  Aberdeenshire  gentlemen,  adherents  of 
King  James,  after  the  Cromdale  rout,  betook  themselves  to 
Fyvie  Castle,  determined  to  resist  the  royal  troops  while  they 
could  retain  a  stronghold.  Being  expelled  from  thence,  they 
went  to  the  house  of  Fedderat,  caused  the  country  people  to 
store  it  well  with  provisions,  and,  as  tradition  has  it,  believing 
in  the  old  legend  that  Fedderat  House  would  not  be  taken  till 
the  wood  of  Fyvie  came  to  the  siege,  they  held  the  royal 
forces  lying  before  it  for  four  weeks  ere  they  capitulated.  As 
the  story  goes,  the  besiegers  cut  down  Fyvie  wood  to  assist 
them  in  their  assault  on  Fedderat,  and,  of  course,  the  old  pre- 
diction was  fully  verified.  We  need  scarcely  point  out  to 
our  readers  the  similarity  of  this  story  to  that  older  one  of 
Birnam  and  Dunsinane.  This  resistance  at  Fedderat  was  the 
last  of  the  Jacobite  struggle  begun  by  Dundee. 
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With  more  or  less  unrest,  the  spirit  of  Jacobitism  slumbered 
on  till  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  when  it  very  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  another  effort  was  to  be  made  on  the  Stuarts' 
behalf  ere  the  crown  should  permanently  pass  into  the  Guelph 
family.  For  a  long  time  after  Croindale,  Jacobitism  exhibited 
itself  mostly  in  such  drunken  squabbles  as  now  and  then 
occurred  in  ale-houses,  between  lairds  like  Graham  of  Inch- 
brakie,  who  in  his  cups  would  insist  on  all  and  sundry  drinking 
King  James's  health,  damn  all  King  William's  men  as  "knaves 
and  rascals,"  and  finish  up  with  a  flourish  of  swords  and 
snapping  of  pistols.  But  since  the  Union  had  taken  place, 
malcontents,  who  cared  nothing  for  James,  began  to  hope  that 
his  son  might  bring  about  a  restitution  of  Scottish  nationality 
as  it  was  before  we  became  "  the  conquered  province  ".  The  sore- 
ness between  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism,  between  High- 
land ideas  and  Lowland  practices,  all  added  their  quota  to  the 
general  dissatisfaction ;  and  now  that  rumours  were  afloat  of 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  being  on  his  way  to  claim  the 
crown  of  his  fathers,  Jacobite  hopes  beat  high  once  again.  The 
Earl  of  Mar,  a  true  type  of  the  time-serving  courtier,  had  been, 
early  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  an  ardent  Whig ;  when,  in  1704, 
the  Tories  came  into  power,  he  turned  Tory ;  but  as  the  Whigs 
again  came  to  the  front  before  the  Union,  he  once  more  turned 
Whig.  Stung  to  the  quick  at  the  failure  of  all  his  schemes  to 
obtain  ofhce  under  George  I.,  he  hastened  to  the  Highlands,  and 
ere  long  set  the  smouldering  embers  of  rebellion  once  more 
ablaze.  No  one  took  up  the  cause  with  more  keenness  than 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who  readily  promised  to  bring  out  all 
his  father's  vassals  to  the  field.  Believing  that  he  would  be 
supported  by  most  of  the  clans,  and  assured  of  the  strong 
popular  feeling  in  his  favour  throughout  all  the  north-eastern 
counties.  Mar  unfurled  the  standard  of  the  Chevalier  on  the 
Braes  o'  Mar,  5th  September,  1715.  Troops  joined  him  from 
all  directions.  The  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  strongly  Whiggish, 
took  measures  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  town  from  probable 
attack  by  the  insurgents.  Nevertheless,  on  the  20th,  the  Earl 
Marischal,  with  a  squadron  of  horse,  and  supported  by  many 
of  the  neighbouring  lairds,  entered  the  town,  proclaimed  the 
Pretender  as  James  VIII.  at  the  Market  Cross,  caused  the 
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town  to  be  illuminated  and  the  bells  rung,  while  the  mob 
smashed  the  windows  of  the  leading  Hanoverians.  During  the 
same  week  the  old  magistracy  was  thrown  out,  and  a  Jacobite 
one  put  in  its  place — their  chief  end  evidently  being  to  vote 
supplies  and  entertain  the  bigger  rebels  as  they  passed  through 
the  town.  Mar,  with  a  large  army,  passed  southwards  to 
Perth.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  but  hearing  that  the 
royal  troops  under  Argyle  had  crossed  the  Forth  at  Stirling, 
he  marched  south  to  meet  them.  Their  meeting  took  place  on 
the  memorable  field  of  SherifFmuir,  where,  though  the  victory 
was  claimed  on  both  sides,  the  moral  prestige,  as  well  as  the 
substantial  advantages  of  victory,  remained  with  the  royal 
troops,  and  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  for  a  time,  received  its 
quietus. 

This  battle  has  afforded  the  champions  of  both  sides  an 
abundance  of  material  for  satirizing  their  opponents.  Though 
the  Highlanders  spoke  confidently  of  the  "  ells  o'  breeks  "  their 
claymores  would  cut  that  day — most  of  them  before  night  saw 
enough  of  the  incapacity  of  Mar  to  make  them  cry  Amen !  to 
Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  who  exclaimed,  "Oh!  for  an  hour  of 
Dundee  " !  The  well-known  ballad,  exti-acts  from  which  follow, 
gives  a  particular,  and  sometimes  not  veiy  creditable,  account 
of  the  conduct  of  leading  men  on  both  sides,  and  was  wiitten 
very  shortly  after  the  event,  and  while  every  incident  was  yet 
fresh  in  the  public  memory.  Its  author  was  the  Eev.  Murdoch 
M'Lenan,  a  native  of  Drummond  in  Ross-shire,  who  was  educated 
at  Marischal  College,  and  who  died  in  1783,  in  the  82nd  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  long  pastorate  of  35  years  as  minister  at  Crathie. 

There's  some  say  that  we  wan, 

Some  say  that  they  wan, 
Some  say  that  naue  wan  at  a',  man; 

But  one  thing  I'm  sm-e, 

That  at  Sheriffmuir, 
A  battle  there  was,  wliich  I  saw,  man; 

An'  we  ran,  an'  they  ran, 

An'  they  ran,  an'  we  ran, 
An'  we  ran,  an'  they  ran  awa',  man. 


Brave,  generous  Southesk, 
Tilebaim  was  brisk, 
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Whose  father  indeed  would  not  draw,  man, 

Into  the  same  yoke, 

Which  served  for  a  cloak, 
To  keep  the  estate  'twixt  them  twa,  man. 
An'  we  ran,  &c. 


Then  Laurie,  the  traitor. 

Who  betray'd  his  master. 
His  king,  and  his  country,  and  a',  man; 

Pretending  Mar  might 

Give  order  to  fight 
To  the  right  of  the  army  awa',  man. 
An'  we  ran,  &c. 

Then  Laurie,  for  fear 

Of  what  he  might  hear. 
Took  Drummond's  best  horse  and  awa',  man; 

'Stead  of  going  to  Perth, 

He  crossed  the  Firth, 
Alongst  Stirling  Bridge  and  awa',  man. 
An'  we  ran,  &c. 

To  London  he  press'd, 

And  there  he  address'd, 
That  he  behav'd  best  of  them  a',  man ; 

And  there  without  strife 

Got  settled  for  life. 
An  hundred  a-year  to  his  fa',  man. 
An'  we  ran,  &c. 

In  Borrowstounness 

He  resides  with  disgrace. 
Till  his  neck  stand  in  need  of  a  draw,  man, 

And  then  in  a  tether, 

He'll  swing  from  a  ladder. 
And  go  off  the  stage  with  a  pa',  man. 
An'  we  ran,  &c. 

*         -ifr         -H-         •>«■         -x-         -x- 

There  are  many  interesting  allusions  throughout  this  ballad, 
not  the  least  interesting  of  which  gibbets  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly  for  running  away — an  incident  in  that  nobleman's 
career  which  has  afforded  his  enemies  the  necessary  "  hair  to 
mak'  a  tether  ".  Perhaps  he  did  "  play  the  tinkler  "  at  Sheriff- 
muir,  but  the  man  who  brought  two  thousand  adherents  to 
Dunblane    was   certainly    in    earnest   for    the    cause   he    had 
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espoused.  Of  course  we  have  heard  of  the  kiughter  and  deri- 
sion with  which  his  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  named  "  light 
horse,"  w^ere  received  when  they  made  their  appearance  among 
friends  or  foes.  They  were  described  as  "  stout,  bulky  High- 
landmen,  mounted  on  little  horses,  each  with  his  petit  blue 
bonnet  on  his  head,  a  long  rusty  musket  swaing  athw^art  his 
back,  and  not  one  possessed  of  boots  or  pistols  ;  and  who  took 
two  hours  to  dismount  when  they  arrived  at  Dunblane  " — 
certainly  a  very  comical  lot.  But  the  Marquis's  exploits  on  the 
field  have  been  set  forth  at  large  in  a  very  bitter,  satirical  ballad, 
a  version  of  which  was  printed  in  "  Hogg's  Jacobite  Relics  "  (vol. 
2,  song  4),  1821.  It  is  a  strong  party  ballad,  evidently  written 
"  by  some  of  the  Grants  or  their  adherents  in  obloquy  of  their 
more  potent  neighbours  the  Gordons".  The  Grants  were 
Hanoverians ;  Brigadier  Grant  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Banff, 
and  Grant  of  Freuchie  was  the  chief  who  took  possession  of 
Gordon  Castle  after  the  dispersion  of  the  rebels  in  1715.  The 
air  of  the  ballad  is  given  as  "  The  Lasses  of  Stewarton",  or, 
"  There's  nae  Luck  aboot  the  Hoose".  Maidment,  in  his  "  New 
Book  of  Old  Ballads",  1844?,  prints  a  version  of  this  song  from 
the  original  broadside,  supposed  to  be  unique,  which  belonged 
to  Mr.  Haig,  of  the  Advocates'  Library.  We  give  this  version 
in  preference  to  Hogg's,  which  bears  marks  of  having  been 
touched  up  for  the  occasion : — 

FROM   BOGIESIDE,    OR   THE   MARQUIS'    RAID. 

From  Bogie  side  to  Bogie  Gight, 

The  Gordons  all  conveeu'd,  man, 
With  all  their  might,  to  battle  weight, 

Together  closs  they  joiii'd,  man, 
To  set  tlieii-  king  upon  the  throne, 
And  to  protect  the  church,  man; 
But  fy  for  shame!  they  soon  ran  hame, 
And  left  him  in  the  lurch,  man. 
Yow,  as  the  Marquis  ran, 

Coming  from  Dumblane,  man; 
Strabogie  did  bes — t  itself, 

And  Enzie  was  not  clean,  man. 

Their  chieftain  was  a  man  of  fame, 

And  doughty  deeds  had  wrought,  man, 
Which  future  ages  still  shall  name. 

And  tell  how  well  he  fought,  man. 
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But  when  the  Battle  did  begin, 

Immediately  his  Grace,  man, 
Put  spurs  to  Florence,"^  and  so  ran 

By  all,  and  won  the  race,  man. 
Vow,  &c. 

The  Marquis'  horse  was  first  sent  forth, 

Glenbucket's  foot  to  back  them. 
To  give  a  proof  what  they  were  worth, 

If  rebels  diu'st  attack  them. 
With  loud  huzzas  to  Huntly's  praise. 

They  near'd  Dumfermling  Green,  man. 
But  fifty  horse,  and  de'il  ane  mair, 

Turn'd  many  a  Highland  clan,  man. 
Yow,  &c. 

The  second  chieftain  of  that  clan. 

For  fear  that  he  should  die,  man, 
To  gain  the  honour  of  his  name, 

Rais'd  first  the  mutinie,  man. 
And  then  he  wrote  unto  his  Grace, 

The  great  Duke  of  Argyle,  man. 
And  swore  if  he  would  grant  him  peace 

The  Tories  he'd  beguile,  man. 
Vow,  &c. 

The  Masterf  with  the  bullie's  face. 

And  with  the  coward's  heart,  man, 
Who  never  fails,  to  his  disgrace, 

To  act  a  traitor's  part,  man. 
He  join'd  Drumboig,  the  greatest  knave 

In  all  the  Shire  of  Fife,  man. 
He  was  the  first  the  cause  did  leave. 

By  council  of  his  wife,  man. 
Vow,  &c. 

A  member  of  the  tricking  trade. 

An  Ogilvie  by  name,  man; 
Consulter  of  the  Grumbling  club. 

To  his  eternal  shame,  man. 
Who  would  have  thought,  when  he  came  out. 

That  ever  he  would  fail,  man; 
And  like  a  fool,  did  eat  the  cow. 

And  worried  on  the  tail,  man. 
Vow,  &c. 


) 


*  His  horse,  a  present  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
t  Master  of  Sinclair. 
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Meffau  Smith,*  at  Sheriff  Muir, 

Gart  folk  believe  he  fought,  man; 
But  well  it's  known  that  all  he  did 

That  day  it  serv'd  for  nocht,  man. 
For  towards  night,  when  Mar  march'd  off, 

Smith  was  put  in  the  rere,  man; 
He  curs'd,  he  swore,  he  bauld  out. 

He  would  not  stay  for  fear,  man. 
Vow,  &c. 

But  at  the  first  he  seemed  to  be 

A  man  of  good  renown,  man; 
But  when  the  Grumbling  work  began, 

He  prov'd  an  arrant  lown,  man. 
Against  Mar,  and  a  royal  war, 

A  letter  he  did  forge,  man ; 
Against  his  Prince,  he  wrote  nonsense, 

And  swore  by  Eoyalf  George,  man. 
Yow,  &c. 

At  Poineth  boat,  Mr.  Francis  Stewart, | 

A  valiant  hero  stood,  man; 
In  acting  of  a  royal  part. 

Cause  of  the  royal  blood,  man. 
But  when  at  Sheriff  Moor  he  found 

That  bolting  would  not  do  it, 
He,  brother  like,  did  quit  his  ground. 

And  ne'er  came  back  unto  it. 
Vow,  &c. 

Brunstane  said  it  was  not  fear 

That  made  him  stay  behind,  man; 
But  that  he  had  resolv'd  that  day 

To  sleep  in  a  whole  skin,  man. 
The  gout,  he  said,  it  made  him  take. 

When  battle  first  began,  man; 
But  when  he  heard  the  Marquis  fled, 

He  took  his  heels  and  ran,  man. 
Vow,  &c. 

Sir  James  of  Park,  he  left  his  horse 

In  the  middle  of  a  wall,  man; 
And  durst  not  stay  to  take  him  out. 

For  fear  a  knight  should  fall,  man; 

*  David  Smith  of  Methven  died  1735. 

t  In  the  broadside,  "  Koyal "  is  altered  to  "  German  ". 

:): Brother  to  Charles,  5th  Earl  of  Moray,  afterwards  6th  Earl,  died  1730,  aged  66. 
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And  Maieu  he  let  such  a  crack, 

And  shewed  a  pantick  fear,  man; 
And  Craigieheads  swore  he  was  shot, 

And  curs'd  the  chance  of  wear,  man. 
Vow,  &c. 

When  Ihey  march'd  on  the  Sheriff  Moor, 

With  courage  stout  and  keen,  man; 
Who  would  have  thought  the  Gordons  gay. 

That  day  should  quit  the  gieen,  man  ? 
Auchleacher  and  Auchanachie, 

And  alLthe  Gordon  tribe,  man; 
Like  their  great  Marquis,  they  could  not 

The  smell  of  powder  bide,  man. 
Vow,  &c. 

Glenbucket  cryed,  plague  on  you  all. 

For  Gordons  do  no  good,  man; 
For  all  that  fled  this  day,  it  is 

Them  of  the  Seaton  blood,  man. 
Clashtirim  said  it  was  not  so. 

And  that  he'd  make  appear,  man; 
For  he  a  Seaton  stood  that  day, 

When  Gordons  ran  for  fear,  man. 
Yow,  &c. 

The  Gordons  they  are  kittle  flaws. 

They'll  fight  with  heart  and  hand,  man; 
When  they  met  in  Strathbogie  raws. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  man; 
But  when  the  Grants  came  doun  the  brae, 

Their  Enzie  shook  for  fear,  man; 
And  all  the  lairds  rode  up  themselves, 

With  horse  and  riding  gear,  man. 
Vow,  &c. 

Cluny*  plays  his  game  of  chess,  > 

As  sure  as  any  thing,  man; 
And,  like  the  royal  Gordon's  race, 

Gave  check  unto  the  King,  man. 
Without  a  Queen,  it's  clearly  seen. 

This  game  cannot  recover; 
I'd  do  my  best,  then  in  great  haste, 
Play  up  the  rook,  Hanover. 
Vow,  &c. 

•  Gordon  of  Cluny,  not  Cluuy  MacpheiBou. 
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After  Sheriffmuir,  Jacobite  prospects  began  to  look  gloomy. 
These,  however,  were  brightened  a  little  by  the  landing  of  the 
Chevalier  at  Peterhead  on  the  22nd  of  December.  After  a 
brief  reception  by  some  of  his  leading  adherents,  who  turned 
out  the  town's  pieces  of  ordnance  on  Tolbooth  Green  as  a 
requisite  move  for  defence,  he  passed  south  through  Aberdeen 
to  the  Earl  Marischal's  at  Fetteresso.  The  news  of  his  arrival 
spread  like  wildfire,  and  all  the  bigger  Tories  hastened  to  greet 
him.  Peter  Buchan  has  preserved  among  his  "  Gleanings  of 
Scarce  Old  Ballads  "  a  curious  local  "  strowd  ",  entitled  "  My 
^fantle  ",  in  which  his  landing  is  alluded  to. 


King  James  is  land't  at  Peterhead, 

My  mantle,  my  mantle, 
An  honour  great  to  us  indeed, 

My  mantle  on  the  green  hay. 

The  night  was  wet  and  let  the  tide, 

My  mantle,  my  mantle, 
He  couldna  into  TJgie  ride, 

My  mantle  on  the  green  hay. 

He  slept  a'  nicht  in  our  good  town, 

My  mantle,  my  mantle, 
Upon  a  guid  saft  hed  o'  down, 

My  mantle  on  the  green  ha3\ 

In  the  morning  when  he  raise, 

My  mantle,  my  mantle, 
The  Marischal's  bailie  brush'd  his  claiths, 

My  mantle  on  the  green  hay. 

He  sought  neither  horse  nor  steed, 

My  mantle,  my  mantle. 
But  the  auld  mare  can-ied  John  Reid, 

My  mantle  on  the  green  hay. 

He's  come  to  set  auld  Scotland  free, 

My  mantle,  my  mantle, 
From  Curs'd  Hanover  tyi'annie. 

My  mantle  on  the  green  hay. 


From  Fetteresso  the  Chevalier  passed  south  by  Glamis  and 
Dundee  and  got  the  length  of  Auchterarder ;  but  it  was  pretty 
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e\"ident  that  the  cause  was  a  failing  one,  principally  through 
the  inactivity  of  its  leaders.  The  officers  were  apparently  tired 
of  the  whole  concern,  and  the  men  were  eager  to  fight,  but  had 
none  to  lead  them  on.  Open  insubordination  from  this  cause 
became  rife ;  an  Aberdeenshire  laird  remarking  that  the  clans 
should  first  rescue  the  person  of  their  monarch  from  his  evil 
councillors,  and  then,  if  he  was  willing  to  lead  them  on  and  die 
like  a  prince,  there  were  ten  thousand  gentlemen  in  Scotland 
ready  to  die  along  with  him.  But  no — the  Chevalier  was  not 
made  of  such  metal.  Gradually  the  cause  dwindled  ;  and  it  was 
even  said  afterwards  by  that  same  Sinclair,  who  "  turned 
tinkler"  at  Sheriffinuir,  that  Huntly  and  Seaforth  were  so  eager 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Government  that  they  had  resolved 
to  surrender  the  person  of  the  Chevalier  into  Argyle's  hands. 
Step  by  step  the  rebels  retreated  northward,  and  with  what  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  cowardly  trick  James  got  the  army  to 
march  on  to  Aberdeen  to  meet  some  of  his  "  troops  and 
ammunition  "  from  France,  while  he,  with  Mar,  slipped  away 
from  Montrose  in  a  boat  to  a  French  vessel  lying  out  at  sea. 
They  escaped  to  France,  leaving  their  friends  at  home  to  shift 
as  best  they  might.     So  ended  "Mar's  rising"  of  1715. 

In  spite  of  all  the  Marquis  of  Huntly's  backslidings,  his 
capitulation  and  so  forth,  he  remained  on  the  whole  as  staunch 
a  supporter  of  the  Stuart  cause  as  any  in  the  north.  The 
Chevalier's  birthday  was  never  forgotten  at  Auchindown  while 
he  was  lord  of  it ;  and  many  a  day  the  "  fertile  Fiddich  side  " 
has  echoed  the  revelry  of  the  10th  of  June,  while  song  and 
sentiment  stirred  anew  the  old  feeling  against 

the  drawling  Whig, 

The  whining,  ranting,  low  deceiver, 

Wi'  heart  sae  black,  and  look  sae  big, 

And  canting  tongue  o'  clishmaclaver  ! 

In  the  two  songs  which  follow,  distinct  reference  is  made  to 
these  birthday  festivities  at  the  ]\rarquis's  seat.  Both  belong 
to  the  north,  the  latter  one  being  verses  selected  by  Hogg  from 
two  copies,  one  of  which  was  sent  to  him  by  a  friend  at  Peter- 
head. 

JAMIE   THE   ROVER. 

Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  year. 
The  tenth  of  June  I  love  most  dear, 
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When  our  white  roses  all  appear, 

For  sake  of  Jamie  the  Rover. 
In  tartans  braw  onr  lads  are  drest, 
With  roses  glancing  on  the  breast; 
For  amang  them  a'  we  love  him  best, 

Young  Jamie  they  call  the  Rover. 

As  I  cam'  in  by  Auchendown, 

The  drums  did  beat  and  trumpets  soun', 

And  aye  the  burden  o'  the  tune, 

Was  '•  Up  wi'  Jamie  the  Rover  I" 
There's  some  wha  say  he's  no  the  thing, 
An'  some  wha  say  he's  no  our  king; 
But  to  their  teeth  we'll  rant  and  sing, 

"Success  to  Jamie  the  Rover  !" 

In  London  there's  a  huge  black  bull, 
That  would  devour  us  at  his  will; 
We'll  twist  his  horns  out  o'  his  skull, 

And  drive  the  old  rogue  to  Hanover. 
And  hey  as  he'll  rout,  and  hey  as  he'll  roar. 
And  hey  as  he'll  gloom,  as  heretofore; 
But  we'll  repay  our  a  aid  black  score 

When  we  get  Jamie  the  Rover. 

O  waes  my  heart  for  Nature's  change, 
And  ane  abroad  that's  forced  to  range; 
God  bless  the  lad,  where'er  he  remains, 

And  send  him  safely  over  ! 
It's  J.  and  S.,  I  must  confess. 
Stands  for  his  name  that  I  lo'e  best; 
O  may  he  soon  his  own  possess, 

Young  Jamie  they  call  the  Rover. 

AT    AUCHINDOWN. 

Tune—"  Caidcl  Kail" 

At  Auchindown,  the  tenth  of  June, 

Sae  merry,  blythe,  and  gay,  sir. 
Each  lad  and  lass  did  fill  a  glass 

And  drank  a  health  that  day,  sir. 
We  drank  a  health,  and  nae  by  stealth, 

'Mang  kimmers  bright  and  lordly; 
"  King  James  the  Eighth  !  for  him  we'll  fight 

And  down  wi'  cuckold  Geordie." 

We  took  a  spring  and  danced  a  fling, 
And  wow  but  we  were  vogie  ! 
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"We  didna  fear  though  we  lay  near 

The  Campbells  in  Stra'bogie  ; 
Nor  yet  the  loonis,  the  black  dragoons 

At  Fochabers  a-raising  ; 
If  they  durst  come  we'll  pack  them  home 

And  send  them  to  their  grazing. 

We  fear'd  no  harm,  and  no  alarm, 

No  word  was  spoke  of  dangers; 
We  join'd  the  dance  and  kiss'd  the  lance, 

And  swore  us  foes  to  strangers, 
To  ilka  name  that  dar'd  disclaim 

Our  Jamie  and  his  Charlie; 
"  King  James  the  Eighth!  for  him  we'll  tight, 

And  down  the  cuckold  carlie  !" 

The  above  song  bears  evident  marks  of  having  long  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  receivino^  in  its  descent  such  chancres  and 
additions  as  puzzle  one  much  in  trying  to  fix  a  date  to  it. 
"  The  Campbells  in  Stra'bogie  "  would  suggest  the  time  when 
Argyle's  troops  were  crushing  out  the  last  remnants  of  hostility 
subsequent  to  the  '15  ;  yet  the  mention  of  "  Charlie  "  in  the  last 
verse  throws  one  some  thirt}'  years  onward;  while  in  some 
versions  of  the  song  a  story  is  introduced  about  the  Marquis's 
sister,  Jean  Gordon,  who  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Perth 
before  "  Charlie "  was  born.  These  anachronisms,  however, 
are  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  in  the  traditionary  lore  of  a 
country,  and  we  need  not  expect  that  the  ballads  and  songs  of 
Jacobitism  will  form  an  exception  to  other  kinds  of  unwritten 
literature.  We  must,  therefore,  often  be  pleased  with  a  proxi- 
mate date ;  hence,  we  have  set  this  song  to  the  period  of 
the  '15. 

Some  local  songs  of  this  period,  "  when  the  Jacobites  lost 
power,  and  gained  wit ",  though  apparently  dealing  with 
subjects  not  necessarily  associated  with  the  rivalries  of  Whig 
and  Tory,  yet  wasp-like,  carry  a  good  Jacobite  sting  in  their 
tail. 

MOSSIE   AND    HIS   MARE. 

Mossie  was  a  cunning  man, 

A  little  mare  did  buy, 

For  winking,  and  for  jinking, 

There  were  few  could  her  come  nigh. 
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She  Wiis  as  cunning  as  a  fox, 
As  crafty  as  a  hare, 
And  I  will  tell  you  by  and  bye 
How  Mossie  catch'd's  Mare. 


Mossie  on  a  morning 

Ged  out  his  mare  to  seek. 

And  round  about  the  frosty  bank 

Upon  his  knees  did  creep; 

At  length  he  found  her  in  a  ditch, 

And  glad  he  got  her  there, 

So  put  the  hilter  o'er  her  neck, 

And  Mossie  catch'd's  Mare. 

Xow  a'  ye  young  lasses 

When  e'er  you  go  a  wooing, 

Ye  may  kiss  and  ye  may  clap. 

But  beware  of  evil  doing, 

For  a  dip  into  the  honny  mug, 

Will  lead  you  in  a  snare. 

And  the  deil  will  get  you  by  the  back, 

As  Mossie  got  his  Mare. 

And  a'  ye  ale  wives 

That  use  there  false  measure. 

By  cheating  and  dissembling 

For  to  heap  up  your  treasure. 

Cheating  and  dissembling 

Will  lead  you  in  a  snare. 

And  the  deil  will  get  you  by  the  back, 

As  Mossie  got  his  Mare. 

And  a'  ye  lousy  tailors 

That  cabbage  all  the  cloth. 

Ye  take  a  quarter  from  the  yard, 

I'm  free  to  take  my  oath; 

But  if  ye  dinna  mend  your  ways 

He'll  catch  you  in  the  snare. 

And  the  deil  will  take  you  by  the  back, 

As  Mossie  took  his  Mare, 

And  a'  ye  petty foggers 
Who  plead  your  neighbours'  cause, 
The  poor  ye  often  do  oppress 
Against  baith  right  and  laws, 
K 
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Bat  when  you  least  expect  it, 
Ilell  sure  will  be  your  share, 
As  the  deil  will  get  you  by  the  back, 
As  Mossie  got  his  Mare. 

Likewise  ye  whigs  about  the  land, 

That  deny  }our  law-ful  king, 

May  ye  be  grippet  in  the  guts 

And  hung  upon  a  string. 

Lang  be  your  corns,  and  short  your  power, 

And  justice  get  her  share, 

And  the  devil  take  ye  by  the  back. 

As  Mossie  took  his  Mare. 

Among  the  fugitive  verses  of  this  period,^vhich,  though  indi- 
rectly linked  with  our  subject,  was  long  a  great  favourite  with 
the  people,  the  song  "  Nae  Dominies  for  Me,  Laddie  "  deserves  a 
leading  place.       Maidment  mentions  a  broadside  and  a  manu- 
script copy  of  a  song  entitled  "No  Dominies  for  me,  Lady  ",  of 
date  not  later  than  1700.    The  song,  however,  as  given  by  him, 
has  no  resemblance  to  that  given  below.      A  dislocated  and 
abridged  version  appeared  in  Johnson's  "  Mnsical   Museum ", 
said  to  be  taken  from  Yair's  "  Charmer  ",  Edin.  1751:  it  was 
also  printed   by  Ritson.     It  has  been  attributed  to  the  Rev. 
aSTathaniel  Mackie,  minister  of  Cross-Michael,  who  died  in  1781, 
aged  QQ ;  but,  according  to  Peter  Buchan,  it  was  written  in 
youth   by,  that   afterwards   firm   Presbyterian,  John   Forbes, 
minister  at  Deef  from  1717  to  1769.      He  was  born  at  Pitna- 
calder,  near  Fraserburgh,  in  1688,  and  was  popularly  known, 
through  his  long  ministerial  career,  as  "  Pitney  ".     He  was  the 
"  sullen  Whig  minister  ",  satirised  by  Skinner  in  his  song  "  By 
the  Side  of  a  Country  Kii-k  Wall ";  and  was  also  the  author  of  a 
collection  of  spiritual  songs,  &c.,  published  in  1757:— 

KAE   DOMINIES   FOR   ME,   LADDIE. 

As  I  went  forth  to  take  the  air. 

Into  an  evening  clear,  laddie, 
I  met  a  brisk  young  handsome  spark, 

A  new-made  pulpiteer,  laddie: 
An  airy  blade  so  brisk  and  bra. 

Mine  eyes  did  never  see,  laddie; 
A  long  cravat  at  him  did  wag. 

His  hose  girt  'boon  the  knee,  laddie. 
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By  and  out  o'er  this  young  man  had 

A  gallant  douse  black  gown,  laddie, 
With  cock'd  up  hat  and  powder'd  wig, 

Black  coat,  and  muffs  fu'  clean,  laddie. 
At  length  he  did  approach  me  nigh. 

And  bowing  down  full  low,  laddie, 
He  grasped  me  as  I  did  pass  by,  ^ 

And  would  not  let  me  go,  laddie. 

Said  I,  pray,  friend,  what  do  you  mean? 

Canst  thou  not  let  me  be,  laddie? 
Says  he,  my  heart,  by  Cupid's  dart 

Is  captive  unto  thee,  lassie. 
I'll  rather  chuse  to  thole  grim  death: 

So  cease  and  let  me  be,  laddie. 
For  what?  said  he.     Good  truth,  said  she, 

Nae  dominies  for  me,  laddie. 

Ministers'  stipends  are  uncertain  rents 

For  ladies'  conjunct-fee,  laddie  ; 
When  books  and  gowns  are  all  cry'd  down, 

Nae  dominies  for  me,  laddie. 
But  for  your  sake  I'll  fleece  the  flock. 

Grow  rich  as  I  grow  auld,  lassie; 
If  I  be  spar'd,  I'll  be  a  laird. 

And  thou  be  Madam  call'd,  lassie. 

But  what  if  ye  should  chance  to  die, 

Leave  bairns  ane  or  twa,  laddie/ 
Naething  would  be  reserv'd  for  them, 

But  hair-mould  books  to  gnaw,  laddie. 
At  this  he  angry  was,  I  wat. 

He  gloom'd  and  look'd  fu'  hie,  laddie. 
When  I  perceived  this,  in  haste 

I  left  my  dominie,  laddie. 

Then  I  went  hame  to  my  step-dame, 

By  this  time  it  was  late,  laddie; 
But  she  before  had  bair'd  the  door, 

I  blush'd  and  look'd  fu'  blate,  laddie. 
Thinks  I,  I  must  ly  in  the  street, 

Is  there  no  room  for  me,  laddie; 
And  is  there  neither  plaid  nor  sheet 

With  my  young  dominie,  laddie. 

Then  with  a  humble  voice  I  cry'd, 

Pray  open  the  door  to  me,  laddie; 
But  he  reply'd  I'm  gone  to  bed, 

So  cease,  and  let  me  be,  lassie. 
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The  sooner  that  ye  let  me  in, 

You'll  be  the  more  at  ease,  laddie; 
And  on  the  morrow  I'll  be  gone. 

Then  marry  whom  ye  please,  laddie. 

And  what  if  I  should  chance  to  die, 

Leave  bairns  ane  or  twa,  lassie, 
Naethiug  vvould  be  reserv'd  for  them, 

But  hair-mould  books  to  gnaw,  lassie. 
Ministers'  stipends  are  uncertain  rents 

For  ladies'  conjunct-fee,  lassie; 
When  books  and  gowns  are  a'  cry'd  down, 

Xae  dominies  for  me,  lassie. 

b'o  fare  you  well,  my  charming  maid, 

This  lesscfli  learn  of  me,  lassie. 
At  the  next  offer  hold  him  fast. 

That  first  makes  love  to  thee,  lassie. 
Then  did  I  curse  my  doleful  fate, 

Gin  this  had  been  my  lot,  laddie, 
For  to  have  match'd  witli  such  as  you, 

A  good-for-nothing  sot,  laddie. 

Then  I  returned  hame  again. 

And  coming  down  the  town,  laddie. 
By  my  good  luck  I  chanc'd  to  meet 

A  gentleman  dragoon,  laddie. 
And  he  took  me  by  baith  the  hands, 

'Twas  help  in  time  of  need,  laddie. 
Fools  on  ceremonies  stand. 

At  twa  words  we  agreed,  laddie. 

He  led  me  to  his  quarter-house 

Where  we  exchang'd  a  word,  laddie; 
We  had  nae  use  for  black-gowns  there — 

We  married  o'er  the  sword,  laddie. 
Martial  drums  is  music  fine 

Compared  wi'  tinkling  bells,  laddie: 
Cold,  red,  and  blue,  is  more  divine 

Than  black,  the  hue  of  hell,  laddie. 

Kings,  queens,  and  princes  crave  the  aid, 

Of  the  brave,  stout  dragoons,  laddie; 
While  dominies  are  much  employ'd 

'Bout  whores  and  sackcloth  gowns,  laddie. 
Awa'  then  wi'  these  whining  lowns. 

They  look  like  let-me-be,  laddie; 
I've  mair  delight  in  roaring  guns  — 

Nae  dominies  for  me,  laddie. 
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WILLIAM    MESTON. 

Sometime  during  that  memorable  year,  1688,  when  bigoted 
James,  with  the  cidminated  fatuity  of  his  race,  revenged  him- 
self on  an  unappreciating  country  by  throwing  the  Great  Seal 
into  the  Thames,  and  betaking  himself  to  the  Stuart's  house  of 
refuge  at  St.  Germains — when  Dutch  William,  with  the  phleg- 
matic coolness  of  his  race,  came  over  and  proceeded  to  appro- 
priate the  coijntiy  as  a  fee-simple  estate,  to  be  administered 
primarily  for  his  own,  and  secondarily  for  his  friends'  benefit — 
hearty  though  homely  rejoicings  were  taking  place  at  a  smithy 
lying  within  the  northern  shadow  of  the  Hill  of  Fare.     These 
rejoicings  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  events  that  were 
happening  in  the  south ;  they  were  merely  called  forth  by  the 
not  uncommon  event  of  the  birth  of  a  son.     This  son  we  mean 
to   notice,  not  because   he  was  born   in   Stirling   times,  and 
lived  a  most  varied  and  adventurous  life,  but  because  he  be- 
came one  of  our  local  "  bards  ",  whose  name,  at  least,  is  known 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Bon- Accord.    And  if  he  be  to  a  great 
extent  forgotten,  or,  when  brought  under  notice,  spoken    of 
in  a  flippant,  disparaging  manner,  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
wdiy  we  should  attempt  to  present  him  in  what  we  consider  a 
true  and  just  light.     Of  William  Mesfcon's  boyhood  we  know 
nothino: ;  but  we  mav  surmise,  from  wdiat  w^e  know  of  his 
maturer  j-ears,  that  he  was  a  youth  of  bright  if  not  of  brilliant 
parts,  thoroughly  "  up "  in  all  the  rich  legendary  lore  of  his 
district,  apt  to  look  at  the  grotesque  or  humorous   side  of 
things, and  generally  inclined  to  consider  "life  worth  living" — 
and  that  sufficient  for  the  day  was  the  evil  thereof.    When  and 
where  Meston  inspired  the  germs  of  the  Jacobite  fever,  which 
moulded  to  a  very  great  extent  his  somewhat  varied  career, 
must  be  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.     Born  and  brought  up  in 
a  lowly  sphere  of  life,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  he  was 
somewhat   glamoured   by   his   great   friends,   and   that   their 
political  opinions  would  be  kindly  received  by  one,  whom  we 
can  scarcely  imagine  to  have  had  much  innate  inclination  for 
political  speculations.     At  a  comparatively  early  age  he  found 
himself  in  an  ultra-Jacobite  atmosphere,  and,  perhaps,  adopted 
the   opinions   of  his    patrons   ready-made.      We   have   proof. 
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however,  that;  when  these  opinions  took  root,  he  stuck  to  them 
with  as  much  bull-dog  courage  as  if  they  were  the  outcome  of 
his  own  thoroughly  threshed-out  reasonings. 

Meston's  father,  the  Midmar  blacksmith,  appears  to  have 
been  a  specimen  of  that  typical  Scotsman  of  whom  we  are  all 
so  proud,  for  he  had  determined  that  his  children  should  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  thoroughly  good  education.  We  accord- 
ingly hear  of  William  as  a  brilliant  student,  "making  great 
proficiency  in  every  branch  of  learning  "  at  Marischal  College 
and  University,  Aberdeen.  In  course  of  time  he  leaves  college 
with  the  reputation  of  being  "  one  of  the  best  classical  scholars 
of  his  time,  and  no  contemptible  philosopher  and  mathema- 
tician ",  and  with  the  academic  imprimatur  of  Magister  Artiwm. 
Dame  Fortune  favours  our  successful  student ;  for  we  find  him, 
soon  after,  appointed  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Grammar  School, 
a  position  he  held  for  several  years  until  he  was  induced  by 
the  Countess  Marischal,  who  remained  his  staunch  friend  till 
her  death,  to  undertake  the  educational  supervision  of  her  two 
sons,  the  youthful  Earl,  and  his  more  celebrated  brother  James, 
the  future  Prussian  Field-Marshal.  His  relations  with  the 
Keith  family  seem  to  have  been  of  the  most  cordial  and  agree- 
able character ;  for,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  in  Marischal  College,  about  the  year  1714, 
the  Countess,  the  patroness  of  the  college,  saw  no  one  fitter  to 
fill  the  vacant  chair  than  the  preceptor  of  her  children.  He  was 
accordingly  duly  installed  into  his  new  office,  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  which,  we  are  assured,  "he  was  every  way 
qualified".  But,  alas!  all  our  professor's  philosophy  was 
unable  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  madness  of  those  who  dreamed 
of  restoring  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  they  had  disgraced,  and 
to  the  hearts  of  a  people  over  whose  liberties  they  had  ridden 
red-shod  so  long.  On  the  6th  September,  1715,  John  Erskine, 
Earl  of  Mar,  raised  the  standard  of  the  Pretender,  James  VII.'s 
worthy  son,  on  the  Braes  o'  Mar,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  the  youthful  Earl  Marischal  entered  Aberdeen  with  a 
numerous  following,  who  rode  to  the  Cross  with  drawn  swords, 
where  the  Sheriff  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  king  of 
these  realms.  Among  those  present  on  this  occasion  were — 
Barclay  of  Johnston,  Irvine  of  Kingcaussie,  the  Laird  of  Inver- 
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cauld,  Erskine  of  Pitoddrie,  the  Lairds  of  Whytriggs,  Stonie- 
wood,  Scotstown,  Kinaldie,  Brucklaw,  Pitullie,  and,  strange  to 
say,  our  professor  of  philosophy  from  Marischal  College  and 
[Jniv^ersity.  Though  the  magistrates  of  the  town  were  at  the 
time  staunch  supporters  of  the  reigning  king,  the  friends  of  the 
exiled  prince  Avere  many  and  courageous.  A  great  jubilation 
took  place — the  health  of  the  prince  was  drank  with  enthusiasm, 
the  bells  were  rung,  the  town  illuminated,  and  the  lawless  mob 
found  vent  to  their  feelings  by  breaking  the  windows  of  the 
supporters  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Such  a  scene  as  this  may 
have  inspired  the  following  lines,  which  give  a  very  good  idea 
of  Meston  in  his  more  serious  and  earnest  moods  : — 

Oil  I  Where's  the  ancient  Briton's  genius  fled  1 
Are  justice,  honour,  virtue,  bravery,  dead? 
Shall  tyrants  revel  upon  British  store, 
Whilst  rightful  Princes  beg  from  door  to  door  1 
Shall  the  sole  Prince  left  of  the  Royal  blood 
Be  forc'd  from  court  to  court  to  sue  for  food, 
Whilst  the  usurper,  impiously  great, 
Plumes  with  the  pompous  ornaments  of  state. 
And  lavishes  away  the  Heir's  estate  ? 

Britons,  for  shame !  behold  the  wondrous  youth, 
With  how  much  care  he  forms  himself  to  truth  I 
How  just,  how  brave,  how  generous,  how  wise. 
How  good  he  is,  without  the  least  disguise! 
Nor  all  the  Ills  that  cover  can  obscure 
The  rising  glory  of  the  royal  power; 
With  radiant  force,  it  breaks  throu'  clouds  of  night. 
And  blazes  more  illustriously  bright. 
Such  is  your  Prince;  how  can  you  then  be  slaves 
To  madmen,  fools,  whores,  foreigners,  and  knaves  ? 
Bise,  Britain,  rise !  your  King  demands  your  aid, 
God  and  St,  George,  can  Britain  be  afFraid  ? 
In  such  a  cause  break  throu'  the  thick  array 
Of  the  usurping  guard,  and  force  your  way; 
Some  lucky  hand,  more  favour'd  than  the  rest. 
May  charge  him  home,  and  reach  th'  usurper's  breast. 
Th'  attempt  is  worthy  of  the  noblest  hand, 
Th'  attempt  may  every  British  heart  command. 
Improve  the  lucky  hour,  assert  your  laws. 
Nor  fear  to  die  in  such  a  glorious  cause: 

Hfvving  now  openly  identified  himself  with  the  rebels,  and 

elected  to  forward  the  cause  he  had  at  heart  otherwise  than 
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from  the  quiet  of  his  professorial  office,  Meston  appears  in  a 
new  and  singular  change  of  profession — to  wit,  governor  of 
Durmottar  Castle  by  appointment  of  the  Earl  Marischal. 
Meantime  events  hasten  on  :  Sheriffmuir  is  fought,  and  won  by 
both  sides.  The  Jacobites'  victory,  however,  has  an  unusual 
result.  They  seemed  utterly  broken  and  cowed.  The  Chevalier, 
liavino-  landed  at  Peterliead,  managed  to  slink  as  ftir  south  as 
Perth,  which  had  been  fortified  by  cannon  from  Dunnotbar, 
and  where  a  mimic  court  was  set  up,  to  be  quickly  dispersed 
at  the  approach  of  Argyll.  The  rebels  fled  to  Dundee,  and 
thence  to  jSIontrose,  whence  the  Chevalier  escaped  to  France. 
Argyll,  in  pursuit  of  the  insurgents,  pounced  down  upon  our 
ex-professor,  reduced  Dunnottar,  but  spared  the  vanquished. 
Meston,  with  others  of  his  party,  betook  themselves  to  the  hills, 
wdiere  they  remained  in  hiding  till  the  Act  of  Indemnity 
allowed  them  to  return  to  their  homes.  During  this  trying 
time,  when  the  party  must  have  suflfered  many  hardships,  it 
shows  the  poet  in  a  rather  pleasing  light  to  find  that,  instead 
of  being  desponding  and  querulous,  as  one  of  his  biographers, 
more  intent  on  effective  than  true  statements,  alleges,  he  com- 
posed, for  the  amusement  of  his  companions,  several  of  those 
humorous  poetical  effusions,  which  were  afterwards  published 
in  Edinburgh,  under  the  title  of  "  Mother  Grim's  Tales  ". 

When  the  Act  of  Indemnity  permitted  Meston  to  emerge 
into  the  light  of  day,  he  might,  had  he  been  a  man  of  less 
staunch  honesty  of  principle,  have  been  restored  to  his  former 
appointment  in  the  college.  But  he  steadily  refused  to  yield 
obedience  to  tlie  Hanoverian  regime,  and  in  consequence  cut 
himself  completely  ofi'  from  every  chance  of  reinstatement. 
The  house  of  the  Countess  Marischal  was  open  to  him,  how- 
ever, and  there  he  found  an  asylum  till  the  death  of  the 
Countess  threw  him  destitute  on  the  world.  During  his  resi- 
dence with  the  Marischal  family,  his  gay  and  witty  disposition 
was  a  great  attraction  to  the  guests  who  frequented  that 
hospitable  house,  and  we  may  be  sure  the  ex -professor's  jokes 
were  not  the  least  appreciated  item  that  appeared  at  her  lady- 
ship's dinner-table.  We  are  told  that  "  he  had  an  uncommon 
fund  of  wit  and  humour,  in  the  timing  of  which  he  had  a 
peculiar  art.    He  shone  at  his  fullest  lustic  wlien  over  his  bottle, 
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to  which  he  seldom  had  any  reluctance.  On  these  occasions, 
it  was  impossible  for  one  of  the  most  phlegmatic  disposition 
to  continue  five  minutes  in  company  with  him  without  beino- 
ready  to  split  his  sides.  His  jokes  were  always  apropos,  and 
he  had  a  singular  knack  in  telling  a  story  ".  Though  it  is  very 
likely  that  at  times  he  pla3'ed  the  rather  undignified  part  of  an 
anvil  to  try  the  wats  of  her  ladj^ship's  guests  upon,  yet,  in 
general,  we  doubt  not  the  anvil  proved  a  harder  metal  than 
the  hammers  that  beat  it.  When  the  Countess  died,  our  poet 
was  cast  adrift,  and  had  to  brace  himself  up  for  a  new  start  in 
life.  At  this  time  he  seems  to  have  been  in  very  straightened 
circumstances ;  but  at  length  he  turned  up  at  Elgin,  where  he 
opened  an  academy  in  conjunction  w4th  his  brother  Samuel, 
wdio  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  an  accomplished  classical 
scholar.  Here  things  w- ent  on  thrivingly  for  some  years,  till 
the  thoughtless,  careless,  dominie  allow^ed  his  convivial  tastes  to 
interfere  wdth  his  scholastic  business.  In  fact,  his  devotion  to 
his  bottle  and  his  friends  ruined  the  academy.  Under  the 
patronage  of  a  sincere  admirer  of  his  talents,  the  Countess  of 
Errol,  he  next  opened  an  academy  at  Turriff.  Here  also  his 
sterling  abilities  as  a  teacher  commanded  success.  The 
academy  was  w^ell  patronised,  and  the  bounties  of  the  Countess 
were  unbounded.  Here  one  would  have  thought  the  poet's 
vicissitudes  were  at  an  end,  and  that  he  had  now  a  comfort- 
able settlement  for  life.  But,  alas  I  a  simple  game  of  shuttle- 
cock was  fated  to  put  an  end  to  this  comfortable  state  of 
matters,  and  throw  ^leston  once  more  on  the  world.  During 
this  unlucky  game  two  of  Meston's  pupils  quarrelled,  when 
one  of  them,  a  son  of  Grant  of  Denlugas,  wdio  afterwards  rose 
to  be  a  major-general  in  the  Prussian  service  under  Marshal 
Keith,  stabbed  his  companion  in  the  breast.  The  wound  was 
not  fatal  to  the  youth,  but  it  was  fatal  to  the  academy;  for,  not- 
withstanding Meston's  innocence  in  the  matter,  parents  became 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  children,  they  were  withdrawn 
from  the  school,  and  the  poor  dominie  was  left  without  a  pupil. 
A  change  of  quarters  was  now^  imperative ;  so,  turning  his  face 
southward,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  school  at 
Montrose.  This  scheme  failed.  A  similar  attempt  was  made 
at  Perth,  w^hich  appears  to  have  failed  also.       Here  another 
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helping  hand  was  stretched  out  to  him,  and  he  was  received 
into  the  family  of  the  Oliphants  of  Gask  in  the  capacity  of 
private  tutor. 

In  the  family  circle  at  Gask,  Meston  must  have  found  him- 
self in  a  very  congenial  atmosphere.  Routh  of  good  fellowship 
and  good  cheer,  of  course  strongly  impregnated  with  the  ultra- 
Jacobitism  of  Gask  and  his  friends,  was  just  the  sort  of  life  to 
please  the  poet.  At  the  same  time  his  tutorial  duties  seem  to 
have  been  performed  in  a  conscientious  and  thorough  manner, 
as  the  future  scholarly  character  of  young  Oliphant  sufficiently 
shows.  The  following  reference  to  Meston  appears  in 
Oliphant's  "  Lairds  of  Gask ",  published  by  the  Grampian 
Club :— "  About  this  time  (1736)  Gask's  dining-room  must 
often  have  rung  with  the  mirth  of  Meston,  the  Jacobite  bard. 
.  .  .  .  He  was  lucky  in  having  a  patron  who  could  relish 
his  Latin  verses ;  his  muse  was  a  rollicking  lass ;  rather  too 
fond  of  the  gutter.  Meston  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  of 
boon  companions.  .  .  .  His  Jacobitism  breaks  out, 
whether  he  bewails  the  death  of  Charles  XIL,  or  sings  the 
praises  of  the  horse  that  threw  the  *  Hogan  Mogan  King '. 
Gask  must  often  have  heard  his  friend  storm  at  Gilligapous 
(George  IL),  and  the  minister  'Jockey  Bob',  who  between 
them  had  gotten  the  British  mare  into  their  clutches,  and  had 
tricked  its  rightful  owner  ".  After  several  years'  residence  with 
the  Oliphants,  his  health  broke,  and  he  was  forced  to  resign. 
Careless,  thoughtless,  and,  we  are  afraid,  improvident,  no  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  proverbial  "  rainy  day "  which 
will  overtake  poets  and  philosophers,  as  well  as  other  less  gifted 
mortals,  and  Meston  is  again  thoroughly  "  on  the  rocks ". 
With  an  empty  purse,  a  debilitated  frame,  and  a  failing  consti- 
tution, he  managed  to  reach  Peterhead  in  hopes  of  some  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  its  then  celebrated  "  mineral  waters ". 
Here  his  old  benefactress,  the  Countess  of  Errol,  comes  once 
more  to  his  rescue,  but  human  aid  is  unavailing ;  the  ''  mineral 
waters "  can  afford  the  broken-down  frame  no  benefit ;  he 
removes  to  Aberdeen,  where,  in  174)5,  the  grim  messenger  meets 
him,  and  he  is  buried  privately  in  the  Spital  cemetery,  where 
his  remains  lie  unmonumented  and  unepitaphed. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  peruses  the  slight 
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sketch  given,  to  come  to  a  just  reading  of  Meston's  character. 
Joseph  Robertson  sums  up  his  character,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Aberdeen  Magazine,  as  "  a  gay,  thoughtless,  clever,  extravagant, 
restless,  indolent,  careless,  unsteady,  witty,  dissipated  dog  " — and 
really  this  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth  ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  with  a  writer  in  the  old  "  Statistical  Account  ",  that 
Meston  would  have  shown  in  another  light,  and  left  something 
more  worthy  of  his  genius  and  learning  than  he  has  done, 
were  it  not  for  those  two  great  foes  of  every  nobler  effort  of 
human  genius — indigence  and  dependence. 

All  that  Meston  has  left  behind  him  lies  before  us  in  a 
small,  smoke-dried  volume,  printed  by  Walter  Ruddiman, 
Edinburoh,  in  1767.  It  contains  "  The  Knight  of  the  Kirk,  or 
the  Ecclesiastical  Adventures  of  Sir  John  Presbj^ter  "  ;  "  Old 
Mother  Grim's  Tales ",  a  series  of  ten  humorous  burlesque 
stories,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above  ;  "  Jodoci 
Grimmi  Poemata  ",  a  series  of  miscellaneous  poems,  partly  in 
Latin,  partly  in  English ;  and  "  Mob  Contra  Mob,  or  the 
Rabblers  Rabbled  ".  It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  that  subjects 
of  vulgar  and  party  humour  obtruded  themselves  so  much  on 
the  satiric  propensities  of  Meston.  As  a  poet  we  cannot  give 
him  a  high  rank.  A  zealous  and  fearless  partisan  of  the 
Stuarts  and  the  Episcopalians,  he  added  to  his  rancorous  parti- 
sanship plenty  of  vivacity  and  animal  spirits,  but  there  is  an 
almost  total  absence  of  anything  like  the  romantic.  He  drops 
at  times  a  philosophical  truth  as  carelessly  as  one  would  drop 
a  pin,  without  caring  whether  anybody  picked  it  up  or  not. 
We  also  find  occasional  but  not  very  frequent  antithetical  and 
paradoxical  turns  of  thought  and  expression,  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  melody  of  numbers.  His  lines  have  no  music — they 
sound  as  bells  of  lead.  His  rhymes  are  droll  and  ingenious, 
though  very  irregular;  his  rhythm  is  faulty, and  he  is  guilty  of 
the  frequent  use  of  a  word  or  an  image  not  now  to  be  men- 
tioned to  ears  polite.  He  is  also  utterly  unscrupulous,  as  we 
shall  hint  at  further  on,  about  adopting  ideas  and  even 
passages  from  others,  when  they  seem  to  suit  his  purpose. 

In  reading  "  The  Knight ",  it  is  impossible  to  help  thinking 
of,  and  comparing  it  with,  Butler's  "  Hudibras ",  a  great 
English  classic  poem,  which  ha«s  long  shared  the  fate  of  all 
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political  and  controvei-sial  satire.  For  great;  "  Hudibras  " 
undoubtedly  is ;  its  couplets  form  apophthegms  which  are  even 
3^et  in  everybody's  mouth,  though  life  is  too  short  now-a-days 
for  any  one  to  take  much  interest  in  the  adv^entures  of  the 
doughty  knight  and  his  lanky  squire.  Brilliajit,  witty,  and 
learned,  and  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  popular  books  in  the 
language,  it  is  now  allowed  sweetly  to  slumber  on  the  book- 
shelf, only  to  be  taken  up  in  deference  to  the  arbiters  of 
literary  excellence,  and  because  no  man  of  any  pretensions  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  country's  literature  must  be  entirely  ignorant 
of  "  Hudibras  ".  This  neglect  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  to 
understand  Butler  thoroughly  requires  more  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  most  discursive  kind  than  men  usually  possess,  and 
the  burning  questions  which  agitated  people's  minds  in  the 
days  of  the  jVIerry  Monarch,  look  so  dim  in  the  distance  that 
now-a-days  we  wonder  if  the  game  be  actually  worth  the  candle 
in  trying  to  understand  them.  If  this  be  true  of  "  Hudibras  ",  it 
tells  two-edgedly  of  "  Sir  John  Presb^^ter  ",  which  from  the  first 
was  acknowledged  to  have  been  moulded  upon,  if  not  closely 
imitated,  from  Butler's  hero.  Truth,  however,  compels  us  to 
confess  that,  in  "  The  Knight ",  imitation  is  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  merges  into  the  appropriation  not  only  of  manner 
and  ideas,  but  the  complete  conveying  of  whole  couplets  in 
their  ipsissima  verba.  "  The  Knight "  is  a  somewhat  incoherent, 
fragmentary  onelange,  without  apparent  plan  or  story :  a  string 
of  jerky,  flippant,  witty  abuse,  directed  at  the  head  of  Presby- 
terianism  as  seen  through  the  distorted  optics  of  the  ultra-Tory 
and  Jacobite  poet.  Throughout  the  poem  there  are  numerous 
sharp,  satiric  strokes,  and  happy  epigrammatic  points ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  often  expressed  with  a  coarseness  wdiich 
is  to  be  deplored,  not  only  because  pure  wit  or  humour  does  not 
j-equire  the  aid  of  a  pen  dipped  in  indelicate  ink,  but  also 
because  whatever  breadth  of  lano-ua^e  or  allusion  mis^ht  be 
innocently  indulged  in  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  such 
latitude  precludes  quotation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth. 
It  opens  with  the  usual  invocation  to  a  muse — not  one  of  the 
immortal  nine,  but  I'ather  one  who  seems  to  have  taken  the 
bodily  shape  of  the  mellow,  full-ripened  butler,  with  rubicund 
face,  who  iussiduously  looked  after  the  poet's  creature  comforts 
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at  my  ladyship's  table,  where  he  shone  with  a  sparkle  and 
vivacity  bred,  to  be  sure,  of  his  native  humour,  but  quickened 
with  bumpers  of  his  favourite  "forty-nine".  Or,  for  the  nonce, 
it  may  have  been  some  pothouse  Hebe  who  supplied  the 
inspiration,  as  he  addresses  one  evidently  of  the  softer  sex  : — 

.     .     .     .     thou  Muse,  who  only  dwells, 

111  heads  where  there  are  empty  cells,     .     .     . 

Thou  rattling,  rhiming,  raving  gypsie, 

Inspu'e  me  now  till  I  be  tipsie, 

Not  with  thy  lldiconian  water, 

But  liquor  that  will  make  me  clatter: 

For  all  our  nicest  criticks  think, 

Good  rhime's  the  product  of  good  drink. 

Xor  can  the  water  of  Parnassus 

AVith  wit  enliven  stupid  asses. 

Like  a  full  glass  of  forty-nine. 

Which  clears  the  wit  and  makes  it  shine, 

And  is  found  better  ten  to  one. 

Then  all  the  springs  of  Helicon 

To  warm  the  brain  and  clear  the  head, 

And  make  a  Poem  run  witli  speed. 

We  are  then  introduced  to  the  knight,  Sir  John  Presbyter,  who 
is  dubbed  "  the  Souterkin  of  Reformation  ",  at  whose  birth 

It  is  believ'd  the  fatal  sisters, 

"Who  of  the  threed  of  life  are  twisters. 

Gave  him  this  weird,  that  he  should  be 

A  constant  foe  to  'Monarchies 

And  should  engage  the  stubborn  saints, 

By  solemn  Leagues  and  Covenants, 

To  carry  on  their  reformation 

With  tire,  and  sword,  and  desolation ; — 

He  then  goes  on  to  sketch  the  personal  appearance,  mental 
endowments,  linguistic  skill,  and  universal  knowledge  of  his 
unheroic  hero,  at  considerable  length.  Among  the  characters 
introduced,  neck  and  crop,  is  one  McGregor: — 

A  certain  wight  and  witty  robber. 
Some  think  he  was  a  true  stock-jobber. 
Who  made  a  shift  to  make  a  living 
B}^  what  some  men  accounted  thieving ; 
'Tho',  honest  man  !  he'd  have  it  known, 
He  took  not  all  that  was  his  own. 
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This  worthy  is  so  much  struck  by  the  knight's  arguments  in 
favour  of  equal  rights,  that  he  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
pelf  of  Presbyter  is  as  much  his  as  the  other's : — 

I  understand  you,  quoth  M'^Gregor; 
But  I  shall  prove  by  mode  and  figure 
(Snatching  his  purse)  that  it  is  mine, 
And  that  by  providence  divine ; 
And  if  you  offer  once  to  grumble, 
I'll  make  you  topsy-turvy  tumble : 
For  when  you  come  to  reason  thus, 
Know,  Major  vis  est  majusjus. 

A  long  discussion  between  the  kntght  and  his  ruling-elder 
Roger,  on,  among  other  things,  the  proposal  to  take  the  power 
of  voting  from  the  lay-elders  and  deacons,  and  give  an  absolute 
negative  to  the  minister,  in  which  our  hero  comes  off  second 
best,  brings  the  first  canto  to  a  close,  and  we  are  not  altogether 
sorry  that  the  second  canto  was  never  written.  One  or  two 
extracts  will  best  suffice  to  show  the  strong  and  weak  points  of 
our  author's  Hudibrastic  humour : — 

THE    HERO. 

A  warrior  he  was,  full  wight, 
A  rambling,  randy,  errant  Knight, 
Inur'd  to  tumults,  mobs,  and  maulings, 
To  fighting,  blood,  and  wounds,  and  brawlings, 
Which  pleas'd  him,  so  his  very  life 
And  health  depended  upon  strife. 

As  bravest  soldiers  are  seen, 
In  time  of  war  to  look  most  keen. 
Who  hang  their  head  and  droop  their  snout 
When  peace  comes  in,  and  war  goes  out ; 
Or  as  some  herbs  that  love  the  shade, 
But  in  the  sun-shine  die  or  fade; 
Or  as  the  owl  that  hates  the  light. 
And  only  seems  to  live  in  night, 
Just  so,  Sir  John^  in  time  of  war. 
Appeared  like  a  blazing  star, 
But  languished  with  sore  disease 
And  droop'd  in  times  of  peace  and  ease. 
No  wonder,  then,  if  still  he  hates 
All  peaceful  and  well  ordered  States; 
For  to  his  glory,  or  his  shame, 
He  cannot  live  but  in  a  flame. 
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He's  still  resolv'd,  whate'er  betide  him, 
That  none  shall  live  in  peace  beside  him. 

To  fighting  being  so  inclin'd, 
Ere  we  descend  to  view  his  mind, 
'Tis  not  amiss  that  fii^t  we  scan 
The  scabbard  of  his  outward  man, 
And  briefly  let  our  reader  see 
How  he  was  armed  cap-a-pie. 

He  had  no  head-piece,  this  I  grant, 
But  his  thick  skull  supplied  the  want ; 
So  fortified  in  every  part, 
I  mean  by  nature,  not  by  art, 
It  would  have  cost  a  world  of  pains, 
For  any  man  to  reach  his  brains : 
On  it  you  might  thresh  wheat  or  barley, 
Or  tread  the  gi'ape  ere  he  cry'd  parley. 
Or  Culross  girdles  on  it  hammer, 
Befoi-e  you  made  him  reel  or  stammer. 
Yet  had  it  crevises  and  chinks. 
As  wisest  of  our  criticks  thinks, 
Occasion'd  by  the  heat  within. 
Which  almost  rent  the  outward  skin ; 
Upon  the  sides  of  it  he  beai's 
Two  Gentry  boxes  called  ears. 
Which  furnish'd  him  with  information 
Of  scandals,  plots  and  fornication ; 
Beneath  the  frontispiece  there  lies, 
A  pair  of  very  watchful  spies, 
Who  can  discover  at  a  distance, 
When  subjects  ought  to  make  resistance 
Against  their  princes,  and  foretel 
The  proper  minute  to  rebel. 
When  Presbyter  should  sound  th'  alarm, 
Against  the  church  and  state  to  arm ; 
And  watch-word  give  with  sough  and  tone. 
The  svjord  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon. 

HIS  LINGUISTIC  SKILL,  AND  A  HIT  AT  THE  CRITICS. 

For  languages,  it  is  well  known, 
That  if  you  but  except  his  own. 
All  others  equally  he  knew. 
As  well  the  antient  as  the  new. 
And  could  with  as  great  promptness  speak 
The  Hebrew  as  the  vulgar  Greek, 
The  Syriac  and  the  Chaldaic, 
And  all  that's  spoke  by  priest  or  laick ; 
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Chiness,  Arabick,  and  Scalvonick, 
And  dialects  of  the  Tetitonick; 
The  IlieroglyphicJcs  and  the  Gothick^ 
The  Czar  of  Mused' s  Bibliotheck, 
He  could  explain  with  as  great  ease 
And  promptness  as  the  Japanese, 
And  all  the  others  tongues  of  Bahel 
With  equal  knowledge  he  could  gabble. 

To  Latin  he  bore  no  good  will, 
And  therefore  had  of  it  small  skill ; 
Latin,  the  language  of  the  beast, 
That's  mumbl'd  o'er  by  popish  priest, 
When  he's  intent  upon  his  masses, 
And  which  is  taught  by  pedant  asses, 
Who  tie  our  tongues  to  rule  and  sense. 
And  with  syntax  will  not  dispense. 
Which  none  can  know  unless  he  study 
The  classick  authors  which  are  muddy, 
These  corrupt,  HeatUnish,  Pagan  fountains. 
That  run  among  the  rugged  mountains, 
Where  learning  lies  in  drumbled  water. 
So  deep,  our  Knight  could  ne'er  come  at  her. 
The'  drumbled  water's  best  to  fish  in. 
Yet  since  these  streams  are  kept  by  I'riscian, 
To  whom  he  is  a  spiteful  foe. 
He  scorns  in  them  to  dip  his  toe ; 
In  these  our  'Hero  only  looks 
For  I^atin  names  to  English  books. 

An  enemy  he  is  to  Grammar, 
The  forge  in  which  our  sjDeech  we  hammer, 
And  dress  and  furbish  up  our  words, 
And  polish  them  like  blades  of  swords, 
In  which  the  critics  blow  the  bellows, 
A  set  of  supercilious  fellows, 
Whose  only  talent  lies  in  prying, 
And  every  little  blemish  spying, 
In  finding  fault  with  that  or  this, 
And  something  that  is  still  amiss. 
Tho'  these  ill-natur'd  fairy  elves 
Have  never  made  a  line  themselves. 
Yet  they  drive  on  a  scurvy  trade, 
Of  censuring  what  others  made : 
They  love  to  snarl,  and  bite  and  worry. 
And  authors  hides  like  tanners  curry. 
And  then  expect  they  should  be  thanked 
For  picking  holes  in  every  ^blanket. 
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These  men  were  hated  by  the  Knight; 
Some  think  that  he  was  in  the  right. 

HIS   ETHICS. 

In  EtJdcJcs  he  had  so  great  skill, 

He  prov'd  no  action  good  nor  ill 

In  its  own  nature  ;  but  because 

It  jumps  or  jumps  not  with  his  laws, 

Self-love  and  profit  he  foresaw. 

Was  prima  monim  regida  ; 

And  therefore,  that  was  always  best. 

Which  most  advanc'd  his  interest. 
***** 
Nor  thinks  he  drinking  a  great  evil, 

Because  it  comes  not  from  the  devil. 

For  you  will  grant  this  is  a  truth, 

The  devil  drinks  not  to  his  drouth : 

He  ne'er  was  drunk  in  all  his  life, 

'Bout  this  there's  no  debate  nor  strife  ; 

Conform  to  best  divines  opinions, 

Liquor  is  scarce  in  his  dominions. 

EXTRA   ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

And  in  the  Bosicnccian  trade 

He  knew  all  has  been  writ  or  said. 

And  might  for  an  adeptus  pass. 

As  most  men  tliink  indeed  he  was. 

Well  versed  he  was  in  all  the  fancies 

Of  hydro-pyro-geo-mancies. 

And  many  learned  things  could  tell 

Of  knots  and  charms,  and  the  night  spell. 

Which  makes  the  devil  stand  as  warden 

To  watch  a  deer-park  or  a  garden. 

He  could  find  out  who  stole  his  gear, 
By  turning  of  the  sieve  and  sheer; 
And  could  teach  browster-wives  a  charm, 
Which  they  might  use  without  all  harm. 
To  make  their  drink  go  off  the  better, 
To  put  more  malt  iu,  and  less  water. 

A  charm  for  masons  and  for  slaters, 
That  should  be  writ  in  golden  letters. 
He  had,  which,  when  they  us'd  their  calling, 
Would  keep  them  from  all  harm  by  falling  : 
In  coming  dozen  make  no  more  haste 
Than  going  up,  probatum  est. 

He  made  a  sympathetic  plaister, 
AVhich  (if  you  meet  with  a  disaster). 
Rightly  applied  to  the  blade, 
Will  surely  cure  the  wound  it  made. 
L 
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The  above  extracts  will  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  wit 
and  wisdom  of  the  "  Knight ".  Amid  all  the  scurillity  and 
special  pleading  of  the  poem,  there  is  such  an  amount  of  good 
humour  in  it,  that  any  one  who  could  take  offence  at  his  sallies 
must  be  somewhat  akin  to  the  anomalous,  impossible  hero 
himself.  In  the  last  extract,  along  with  the  comical  recipes  for 
the  "  browster- wives  "  and  the  "  masons  and  slaters  "  we  have 
references  to  some  curious  old  "frets".  The  "  turning  of  the 
sieve  and  sheer  "  is  a  mode  of  divination,  accounts  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  very  early  times.  Theocritus,  the 
Greek  pastoral  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century  B.C., 
and  Lucian,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Ti-ajan,  both  men- 
tion it  as  a  common  practice  in  their  times.  As  practised  in 
Scotland,  a  sieve  or  riddle  was  set  on  its  edge,  the  sepai'ated 
points  of  a  pair  of  shears  or  scissors  being  so  fixed  in  it  that 
the  sieve  might  be  suspended  by  the  hold  taken  of  it  by  the 
shears.  The  sieve  was  suspended  by  two  persons  holding  each 
a  bowl  of  the  shears,  and  after  some  cabalistic  formula  the 
question  to  be  resolved  was  answered  by  the  mysterious  turn- 
ing of  the  sieve.  Modern  table-turning  itself  has  to  submit 
to  the  indignity  of  an  evolution  theory.  The  "  sympathetic 
plaister  "  was  an  alcoholic  preparation,  said  to  be  composed  of 
calcined  sulphate  of  iron,  prepared  with  many  an  uncanny  rite, 
which  had  the  wonderful  property  of  curing  a  wound  if 
applied  to  the  weapon  that  inflicted  it,  or  even  to  a  cloth 
dipped  in  the  blood  which  flowed  from  it,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  patient  making  no  difference.  Before  passing 
to  the  other  works  of  our  author,  we  cannot  resist  giving  a 
short  episode  of  the  Knight's,  as  posture  in  worship  is  still  of 
great  moment  in  some  quarters.  Of  course  kneeling  at  prayer 
standing  up  at  praise  or  when  asking  a  blessing  at  table,  were 
abominable  in  the  eyes  of  our  hero  : — 

Therefore,  it  was  no  great  wonder 
That  his  host  fell  into  a  bhinder. 
For  chancing  with  a  Lord  to  dine, 
Who  ate  good  meat,  and  drank  good  wine  ; 
When  Jack  had  fully  cram'd  his  pauiiches^ 
With  muir-foul,  partridge,  and  fat  haunches 
Of  venison,  and  pyes,  and  custard, 
After  good  powd'red  beef  and  mustard, 
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And  hell  and  capon  and  good  mutton, 
Which  he  had  ate  up  like  a  glutton 
(For  good  fare  with  his  heart  he  lov'd), 
How  soon  the  table  was  removed, 
Sitting  on  bum  he  made  a  face, 
And  thus  began  to  say  his  grace. 
"01  thou'rt  a  good  and  gracious  Lord, 
"  Who  does  to  us  such  store  afford, 
"  With  bounteous  liberalitie, 
"  What  thanks  shall  we  return  to  thee?" 
Meantime  this  Lord  who  did  mistake  him, 
And  for  a  complementer  take  him, 
Thinking  that  all  these  thanks  were  given 
To  his  good  Loixhliip,  not  to  Heaven, 
Said,  "Let  your  complements  alone; 
"  You're  kindly  welcome.  Master  John ! " 

We  have  already  indicated  the  circumstances  under  which 
several,  at  least,  of  Old  Mother  Grim's  tales  were  composed. 
They  are  introduced  by  a  burlesque  dedication  to  the  "  Man  of 
the  Moon,"  which  is  a  very  happy  caricature  of  the  fulsome 
style  of  dedication  so  fashionable  witli  authors  of  the  time. 
Goody  Grim 

Was  great  grandchild  of  Father  Him ; 
And  Him,  so  all  accounts  agree, 
Was  great  gi-andchild  to  Father  He. 
This  He,  as  all  our  authors  tell  us, 
Kept  company  with  the  best  of  fellows, 
Of  heath'nish  Gods,  and  Whigs,  and  Tories, 
'And  learned  many  witty  stories. 
Which,  handed  down  from  He  to  Him, 
Came  all,  at  last,  to  Goody  Grim. 

These  tales,  which  are  smart,  witty,  piquant,  and  coarse,  hold  up 
to  ridicule  the  author's  pet  aversions — the  Whigs,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  and  the  Hanoverian,  under  a  multitude  of 
disguises,  ancient  and  modern.  The  best  of  them  are,  perhaps, 
a  burlesque  on  the  fable  of  Phaeton,  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
and  '•'  The  Man  and  his  Mare  ".  The  following  passage,  a  version 
of  Solomon's  judgment,  is  worth  noting  on  account  of  its 
chastely-sustained  tone,  and  its  unlikeness  to  Meston's  usual 
style : — 

The  preaching  Monarch,  the  sweet  singer's  son. 

The  peaceful  King  of  Jewry  fill'd  the  throne. 
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"When  two  pretending  motliei*s  did  contend, 
And  for  a  living  child  a  suit  intend ; 
The  doubtful  plea  before  the  throne  they  bring, 
To  be  decided  by  the  wisest  King ; 
Both  claim  a  right,  and  both  their  claims  assert, 
The  last  by  nature  taught,  the  fii-st  by  art: 
The  prudent  judge  observ'd  the  artful  tale. 
And  well  he  knew  that  nature  wou'd  prevail ; 
Reach  me,  said  he,  a  sword,  I'll  soon  decide 
The  cause,  and  'twixt  you  both  the  child  divide. 
The  rightful  mother  cry'd,  Oh  !  rather  spare 
The  living  child,  and  I  will  yield  my  share. 
With  pity  mov'd,  Oh  I  spare  the  child,  she  cry'd: 
Not  so,  said  the  pretender,  but  divide. 
The  rightful  parent  is  for  mercy  still. 
The  base  pretender  cries,  divide  and  kill. 

The  following  historical  tale  is  perhaps  as  quotable  a  speci- 
men of  the  budget  as  we  could  give ;  the  personifications  will 
be  at  once  patent : — 

The  gen'rous  Lion  long  the  sceptre  sway'd, 

And  all  the  beasts  most  cheerfully  obey'd ; 

No  crafty  fox,  nor  any  hard-skull'd  brute. 

Their  rightful  sovereign's  title  durst  dispute ; 

His  rage  made  stubborn  haughty  rebels  bow. 

And  gen'rously  he  pardon'd  them  when  low. 

The  flock  secure  in  fertile  pastures  fed. 

By  careful  guides  to  pleasant  meadows  led. 

Where  christal  streams  allay'd  their  heat  and  thirst. 

Cool  shades  and  groves  affording  room  for  rest, 

To  all  the  flock,  with  peace  and  plenty  blest. 

If  fault  he  had  (for  who  from  fault  is  free  ?), 
'Twas  too  much  goodness,  too  much  clemency. 
A  t  last  a  factious  crew  of  gi'unting  hogs, 
With  hissing  serpents,  and  with  croaking  frogs, 
Conspir'd  their  lawful  Liege-lord  to  dethrone, 
And  to  set  up  a  Monarch  of  their  own. 
From  foreign  shores  an  ugly  beast  they  bring, 
This  they  anoint,  and  then  proclaim  it  King ; 
Half  hog,  half  frog,  amphibious  and  odd. 
Some  viper's  spawn,  none  of  the  works  of  God. 
This  monster,  after  he  had  got  the  crown, 
Did  tyrannize  in  country  and  in  town. 
Attended  with  a  crew  of  vermin  vile, 
"Which  ate  the  fruits,  and  razed. the  very  soil; 
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The  lab'ring  ox  no  gi-ass  nor  fodder  had, 

The  harmless  sheep  were  fleec'd,  yea,  almost  flea'd ; 

The  streams  condemn'd,  the  sprmgs  were  all  lock'd  up, 

Of  which  the  beasts  were  scarce  allow'd  one  cup ; 

Such  desolation  did  attend  his  reign. 

As  brought  a  scarcity  of  every  thing. 

At  last  a  horse  did  kick  him  from  the  throne, 
And  by  the  fall  he  broke  his  collar  bone ; 
The  subjects  then  he  summon'd  to  appear, 
That  they  his  last  and  best  advice  might  hear. 
Take  care,  said  he,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
No  Lion  ever  sit  upon  the  throne ; 
Now  promise  this,  and  then,  to  make  it  sure. 
The  Lion's  race  straight  you  must  all  abjure. 
It  grieves  me  that  one  Lioness  remains  ; 
But  shou'd  I  live  I'd  drive  her  from  these  plains  : 
Yet  sure  I  am  the  serpents  soon  would  kill 
This  Lioness,  with  poison,  sting,  or  pill. 
Men  easily  may  prophesy  and  know 
What  they  have  plotted  and  resolv'd  to  do. 

Are  not  the  bulls  the  glory  of  the  field  % 
"Why  shou'd  the  bulls  then  to  the  Lion  yield  \ 
Or  thick- skull'd  beasts  be  subject  to  the  laws 
Establish'd  by  a  tawny  Lion's  paws  % 
Behold,  in  yonder  field,  a  stately  bull. 
Two  mighty  horns  do  fortify  his  skull ! 
How  big  his  neck  appears  !  how  thick  his  skin  ! 
How  large  a  dewlap  hangs  below  his  chin ! 

This  bull  (the  Hanoverian)  has  a  heifer  which  proves  unfaithful 
to  him,  but  he  speedily  makes  short  work  with  his  rival,  and 

drives — 

.     .     .     the  frighted  heifer  from  the  plain, 
To  which  she  never  would  retm-n  again. 
For  which  rare  feat,  it  clearly  does  appear, 
That  he  deserves  a  diadem  to  wear. 

With  him  there  comes  along  a  calf  of  note, 
It  matter  not  by  whom  he  was  begot ; 
Just  such  a  thing  as,  in  the  days  of  yore. 
Poor  foolish  men  did  for  a  God  adore ; 
For  still  when  men  do  make  their  Gods  or  Kings, 
Then  out  come  calves,  or  some  such  brutish  things ; 
If  calves  by  men  for  Gods  have  been  ador'd. 
Why  should  not  beasts  have  such  a  sovereign  lord  ? 
He  said,  the  list'ning  crowd,  all  in  a  ring 
Cry'd  with  one  voice.  Long  live  our  new  horn'd  King  I 
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The  frogs  and  toads  with  hoarser  voice  did  croak ; 
The  grunting  hogs  submitted  to  his  yoke, 
And  all  the  vipers  with  their  hissing  tone, 
Congi'atulate  his  access  to  the  throne. 

The  bull-dogs  were  a  very  trusty  crew, 
Who  to  their  lawful  Liege-lord  still  prov'd  true ; 
They  lov'd  the  Lion,  and  his  gen'rous  race. 
For  which  they  all  were  treated  with  disgrace ; 
Expell'd  the  court,  and  driven  from  the  throne, 
And  f orc'd,  for  want  of  food,  to  gnaw  a  bone ; 
Which  very  much  rous'd  their  antipathy 
Against  the  bulls,  and  all  their  progeny ; 
And  made  them  long  to  have  a  merry  meeting, 
And  fairly  once  to  try  a  sound  bull-baiting. 

The  easy  consciences  possessed  by  many  of  the  ministers  of 
the  time,  which  enabled  them  to  change  their  religious  cloak 
with  every  change  of  the  political  weather-glass,  is  a  sad  sight, 
and  to  a  mind  constituted  like  Meston's  was  sure  to  present  a 
ludicrous  aspect.  As  he  says  himself,  "  If  men  will  be  ridicu- 
lous, why  should  they  deny  the  world  the  freedom  of  laugh- 
ing at  themi  And,  if  deaf  to  reason,  what  other  method 
remains  but  ridicule  1 "  The  following  lines  are,  in  their  way, 
excellent : — 

Let  others  boast  of  antiquate  tradition, 
I'm  for  religion  of  the  last  edition ; 
I  ne'er  examine  if  it  be  the  best. 
But  if  it  may  advance  my  interest, 
I  make  no  scruple  on't;  let  others  stray 
In  the  strait  passage  of  the  thorny  way, 
I  will  not  on  my  liberty  incroach. 
For  I'm  resolved  to  go  to  Heav'n  in  coach : 
He  is  a  fool  who  cannot  temporize 
Friend,  from  my  heart,  I  wish  you  may  be  wise. 
May  he  be  worried  on  a  dish  of  broath 
Who  has  not  conscience  to  digest  an  oath, 
I've  sworn  already,  God  be  prais'd !  the  Test, 
The  new  Assurance  also,  and  the  rest 
Of  these  sweet  Oaths,  of  which  our  land  hath  plenty, 
And  ere  I  lose  my  place  I'll  yet  swear  twenty. 
I'll  stretch  my  conscience  to  receive  all  Oaths, 
And  change  religion  as  I  do  my  cloaths. 
In  fine,  before  I  forfeit  my  estate, 
I'll  swear  Allegiance  to  great  Mahomet. 
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In  "  Mob  Contra  Mob  :  or,  The  Rabblers  Rabbled  ",  Meston 
treats  in  a  burlesque-epic  style  an  episode  which  took  place  at 
Old  Deer  in  1711,  and  which  is  still  locally  known  as  the 
"  Rabbling  o'  Deer  ".  This  incident,  which  raised  no  small  stir 
at  the  time,  and  is  understood  to  have  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  regarding  Toleration  and  Patronage  in  the 
same  year,  was  occasioned  by  the  attempt  to  settle  a  Presb}— 
terian  minister  in  the  church  of  Deer.  The  district  of  Buchan 
was  the  great  stronghold  of  Episcopacy  in  the  north,  and  the 
local  Presbytery  at  length  determined  to  assert  their  rights  by 
attacking  the  headquarters.  Mr.  John  Gordon,  son  of  Provost 
Gordon,  of  Aberdeen,  was  called  by  tlie  Presbytery, ^'i(,?'e  devoluto, 
20th  February,  1711,  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Deer.  That 
the  settlement  would  be  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  was  known,  and  Mr.  Livingston,  the  incumbent, 
having  declared  that  he  would  neither  forsake  his  church  nor 
his  people  except  compelled  by  physical  force,  the  local  Presby- 
tery thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  assistance  from  Aberdeen. 
Accordingly,  a  body  of  about  70  horse,  or  thereby,  assembled  to 
secure  an  entrance  into  the  church,  so  that  Gordon  might  be 
duly  ordained.  Such  an  occurence  could  not  escape  Meston, 
who  tells  us  : — 

About  the  ports  of  Aberdeen 

The  Hotch-potch  Babble  did  conveen. 

Of  diiFerent  JVcanes  and  different  jVatweSj 

Complexions,  Principles,  and  Features; 

Some  Hectors,  Tories,  Bullies,  Banters, 

Some  True-blue  Saints  and  Covenanters, 

Old  Consuls,  and  old  Fornicators, 

Were  now  become  new  Beformators, 

Both  Messengers  of  God  and  Sathan, 

A  nd  many  of  the  tribe  of  Dathan, 

Some  Pharisees  and  Hypocrites, 

Consultors,  Scribes,  and  Parasites, 

Mechanicks  some,  and  Aqueductors, 

And  Proppers  of  old  ruin'd  structures, 

Some  who  lived  as  my  author  tells, 

Not  by  the  kirk  but  by  the  bells. 

Malignants  too  did  help  afford 

To  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord, 

Which  was  the  cause  (as  say  the  Godly) 

That  they  came  off  so  very  oddly ; 
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Some  of  the  Moh,  spurred  on  with  Conscieiieey 

And  some  with  Maggot,  some  with  Nonsense, 

But  most  of  all,  as  wise  men  think, 

Went  not  so  much  to  fight  as  drinl\ 

Thus  fifty  Troopers  and  some  more, 

Armed,  as  we  have  said  before, 

With  Infantry  which  made  a  force 

Equal  in  number  to  the  Horse, 

Set  forward  all  with  one  accord, 

Leaving  the  city  Bon-Accord, 

Inspir'd  with  mighty  Resolution, 

Because  they  fear'd  no  opposition ; 

Some  were  for  this  Kirk,  some  for  that  Kirk, 

And  some  no  mortal  knows  for  what  Kirk, 

Yet  all  of  them  their  course  did  steer 

To  storm  and  take  the  Kirk  of  Deer. 

On  approaching  the  church,  Gordon  and  his  friends  found  the 
passages  to  the  churchyard  barricaded,  but,  having  a  justice  of 
the  peace  with  tliem,  they  proceeded  towards  the  gate  to  force 
a  passage,  when  they  were  attacked,  by  the  people  showering 
stones  at  them  from  the  house-tops  which  commanded  the 
passage.  Many  were  hurt,  and  the  people  were  fired  at  before 
Gordon  and  his  friends  retired.  Blood  was  up,  however,  and 
the  houses  of  the  parishioners  who  were  friendly  to  Mr. 
Gordon  were  ransacked ;  the  refreshments  intended  for  the 
Presbytery  were  seized,  and  the  health  of  the  Pretender  Avas 
drunk  enthusiastically  in  the  streets.  Criminal  letters  were 
raised  against  the  chief  parties  concerned,  and  the  case  was 
referred  to  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  (Erskine)  as  arbitrator,  who 
decided  that  Mr.  Gordon  should  have  peaceable  access  to  the 
church  on  13th  May ;  that  the  offenders  should  appear  before 
the  congregation,  be  rebuked,  and  acknowledge  their  fault, 
repaying  all  expenses  incurred,  and  binding  themselves  and 
their  tenants  not  to  countenance  or  hear  any  other  person. 
Mr.  Gordon  did  not  enjoy  a  long  incumbency,  for  he  died  in 
1718.  It  may  well  be  imagined  how  a  scene  like  this  would 
give  plenty  of  scope  for  the  gambols  of  Meston's  peculiar  hobby- 
horse. The  characters  are  painted  with  his  broadest  brush,  the 
skirmish  is  racily  described,  as  is  also  the  defeat,  when  the — 

Kink-knight-errants  ran  with  speed. 
And  every  one  got  on  his  Steed ; 
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Nor  needs  the  Reader  lon^  demur, 
To  know  if  then  they  iis'd  the  Spur; 
Whatever  use  they  made  of  Bridle, 
The  Spur  and  Whip  were  never  idle ; 
Which  makes  the  thing  to  be  admired, 
That  men  with  Zeal  so  much  inspir'd, 
Rode  faster  home,  spurr'd  on  with  fear, 
Than  they  advanced  to  Old  Deer. 

Of  his  songs  proper,  only  one  example  to  which  his  name  is 
attaclied  has  come  down  to  us.  It  was  evidently  written  about 
the  time  he  was  lurking  among  the  hills,  after  his  flight  from 
Dunnottar,  and  is  fully  charged  with  the  spirit  that  possessed 
him  through  life,  being  more  marked  by  strength  of  diction 
than  the  lyrical  graces  which  characterise  most  of  our  Jacobite 
songs.  It  is  not  very  generally  known,  however,  and  has  found 
a  place  in  few  of  our  favourite  collections. 

HOW  LANG  SHALL  OUR  LAND. 

How  lang  shall  our  land  thus  suffer  distresses, 
Whilst  traitors,  and  strangers,  and  tyrants  oppress  us? 
How  lang  shall  om-  old,  and  once  brave  warlike  nation. 
Thus  tamely  submit  to  a  base  usurpation  ? 
Thus  must  we  be  sad,  whilst  the  traitors  are  vaudie, 
Till  we  get  a  sight  of  our  ain  bonnie  laddie. 

Thus  must  we  be  sad,  «&;c. 

How  lang  shall  we  lurk,  liow"  lang  shall  we  languish, 
With  faces  dejected,  and  hearts  full  of  anguish? 
How  lang  shall  the  Whigs,  perverting  all  reason, 
Call  honest  men  knaves,  and  loyalty  treason  ? 
Thus  must  we  be  sad,  whilst  the  traitors  are  vaudie. 
Till  we  get  a  sight  of  our  ain  bonnie  laddie. 

Thus  must  we  be  sad,  &c. 

O,  heavens  have  pity  !  with  favour  present  us ; 
Eescue  us  from  strangers  that  sadly  torment  us, 
From  Atheists,  and  Deists,  and  Whiggish  opinions ; 
Our  King  return  back  to  his  rightful  dominions ; 
Then  rogues  shall  be  sad,  and  honest  men  vaudie, 
When  the  throne  is  possessed  by  our  ain  bonnie  laddie. 

Then  rogues  shall  be  sad,  &c. 
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Our  vales  shall  rejoice,  our  mouutains  shall  Nourish; 
Our  Church  that's  oppressed,  our  monarch  will  nourish; 
Oui'  land  shall  be  glad,  but  the  Whigs  shall  be  sorry, 
When  the  King  gets  his  own,  and  Heaven  the  glory. 
Then  rogues  shall  be  sad,  but  the  honest  men  vaudie, 
When  the  throne  is  possessed  by  our  aiu  bonnie  laddie. 

Then  rogues  shall  be  sad,  &c. 

We  Avill  now  bid  farewell  to  Meston,  a  poet,  it  has  been  said, 
"  with  more  of  the  habits  of  one  than  was  fortunate  for  his 
fame;  a  man  of  genius,  who,  to  liave  lived  happy,  should 
have  been  born  with  the  fortune  of  a  fool  of  quality."  His 
muse  was  a  drabbled  jade,  but  we  occasionally  get  glimpses  of 
that  deep  religious  feeling  which  underlies  the  superficial 
character  of  most  men.  This  will  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
cares  to  ]^eruse  his  ''  Hymn  on  the  Approach  of  the  29th  of 
May  "  and  his  "  Holy  Ode  from  Mount  Alexander  ". 


ALBANIA:   A  POEM.     1737. 


The  fates  which  preside  over  the  publication  of  some  books 
are  as  inimical  to  success  as  one's  dearest  enemy  could  wish. 
It  is  not  always  the  intrinsic  worth  of  a  work  that  floats  it  into 
public  favour,  but  more  frequently  rather,  its  accidental  con- 
fluence with  some  whim  of  the  moment  which  dominates 
public  taste,  so  that  on  the  hobby-horse  of  the  hour  the  Smiths, 
Brevals,  Ralphs,  and  Arnalls,  ride  omnipotent  into  the  market, 
while  a  work  of  undoubtedly  sterling  merit  sinks  unnoticed 
into  oblivion.  The  poem  which  we  are  about  to  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  our  readers,  and  which  has  been  pronounced 
by  John  Hill  Burton  to  be  "  one  of  the  best  national  poems  of 
that  age  "  (1688-1748),  fell  dead  from  the  press  through  lack  of 
public  appreciation,  and  may  be  said  to  exist  for  us  to-day, 
through  the  accidental  circumstance,  of  its  having  been  aptly 
quoted,  by  an  eminent  literary  man  of  the  succeeding  generation. 
The  title   page  of   this  remarkable   volume    is   as   follows ; — 
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"  Albania :  a  Poem,  Addressed  to  the  Genius  of  Scotland.  Dedi- 
cated to  General  Wade,  Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's 
Forces  in  North  Britain. 

But  all !  too  little  known  to  modern  times, 
Be  not  the  noblest  passion  past  iinsimg, 
Devotion  to  the  public  ! 

Thomson's  Liberty,  Part  V. 

London  :  Printed  for  T.  Cooper.  MDCCXXXYii.  [Price  One 
Shilling]  ". 

It  consists  of  a  small  thin  folio  of  22  pages,  which  was  then 
issued  with  the  following  advertisement : — "  The  above  poem 
was  wrote  by  a  Scots  clergyman  some  years  ago,  who  is  since 
dead.  The  fine  spirit  of  poetry  wdiich  it  breathes,  its  classic  air, 
but,  above  all,  the  noble  enthusiasm  he  discovers  for  his  country, 
cannot  fail  to  make  it  agreeable  to  such  as  have  a  taste  for  that 
simplicity  of  nature  and  that  beautiful  diversification  of  epithets 
which  constitute  the  principal  excellence  of  antiquity". 

The  song,  however,  of  one  inspired  by  a  "  noble  enthusiasm 
for  his  country  ",  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  ears  of  a  genera- 
tion who  cared  little  for  it.  As  Hill  Burton  observes,  it  was 
received  with  such  neglect  that  no  one  thought  of  asking  about 
the  author,  until  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  discover  him.  As  far  as  poetry  was  concerned, 
England  was  under  the  spell  of  piquant  poetical  satire,  Scotland 
under  that  of  a  masterly  inactivity,  slowdy  awakening  to  the 
strains  of  Allan  Ramsay.  That  the  poem  should  fall  flat  in 
England  w^as  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  to  be  Scotch  was  to  be 
mean ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  which  prompted 
the  author  of  "  A  Perfect  Description  of  Scotland  "  to  say  that 
"  the  men  of  old  did  no  more  wonder  that  the  great  Messias 
should  be  born  in  so  poor  a  town  as  Bethlem  in  Judea,  than  I 
do  wonder  that  so  brave  a  piince  as  King  James  should  be  born 
in  so  stinking  a  town  as  Edinburgh,  in  lowsie  Scotland" — was 
still  common  in  the  south.  Patriotism,  that  noble  spirit 
which  fired  every  line  of  •'  Albania ",  was  running  in 
both  countries  into  the  deteriorated  sham  which  Johnson 
described  as  "  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel ",  or  was 
being  openly  condemned  as  ''  a  too  partial  and  confined 
spirit".       The   whole    condition   of    the    public    mind,   from 
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one  cause  or  anotlier,  was  completely  unappreciative,  and 
the  poem  sank — dead.  Aaron  Hill  alone  among  contem- 
poraries takes  notice  of  it;  this  may  be  accounted  for  from 
Aaron's  interest  in  Scotland,  if  not  in  Scotsmen.  He  seems 
to  have  worked,  for  behoof  of  the  York  Buildings  Company,  an 
estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  where  he  tried  to  carry  out  a 
pet  project  of  clearing  wood  to  furnish  timber  for  the  navy ; 
and  had  even  before  that,  tried  to  work  his  patent  for  extract- 
ing oil,  which  was  to  rival  olive  oil,  from  the  nuts  of  the  native 
beeches.  The  first  scheme  failed,  owing  to  the  Highlanders 
refusing  to  risk  their  lives  on  the  rafts ;  and  history  is  dumb  as 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  "  patent  oil  ".  His  commenda- 
tory verses  may,  however,  have  been  the  outcome  of  his 
acquaintance  with,  and  admiration  of,  the  editor  who  wrote  the 
poetical  dedication  to  General  Wade,  rather  than  his  apprecia- 
tion of  "  the  muse  that  warmed  the  youthful  song "  of  the 
author.  Hill,  however,  unlike  the  majority  of  his  countrymen, 
had  no  national  antipathies.  Indeed,  in  his  poem  to  the  editor, 
he  deprecates  the  patriotism  which  "  makes  home  seem 
sweetest  ",  and  in  his  advocacy  of  a  complete  cosmopolitanism, 
seems  to  forget  how  great  a  factor  in  social  progress,  as  well  as 
in  poetical  inspiration,  love  of  country  has  proved  in  every 
people.  An  enthusiasm  for  humanity  is  a  fine  phrase,  but  a 
diffuse  sentiment ;  it  rolls  grandly  and  expansively  from  the 
mouth,  but  lacks  intensity  in  touching  the  heart.  Men  cannot 
at  will,  get  rid  of  that  law  in  their  nature  which  links  time  and 
plac«  to  emotion  and  feeling,  making  them  one  in  the  mental 
structure.  And  until  they  can  do  so,  that  spot  of  earth  where 
one  has  lived  and  loved,  where  all  the  endearments  of  family 
life  have  been  experienced,  where  common  political  interests 
have  been  vindicated,  and  social  institutions  reared  and 
nourished,  will  have  claims  on  our  affection,  which  our  nature 
compels  us  ever  to  keep  in  the  foreground.  Of  course,  if  it 
happens  to  come  about  that  men  live  only  by  a  kind  of  suffer- 
ance— that  one  can  find  no  home,  the  wanderer  no  "  resting 
place  where  hope  and  memory  meet " — that  life  becomes  a 
game  of  misery  with  many  variations ;  then,  love  for  country, 
or  for  any  other  object,  gets  sapped  at  its  foundations,  and 
becomes  an  impossibility.     It  is  this  fact  of  home,  home  life — 
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some  fixity  of  tenure  to  a  spot  of  God's  earth — that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  human  well-being  ;  and  the  people  who  lose  hold  of 
that,  not  only  lose  their  patriotism,  but  will  be  sure  to  find 
themselves,  on  the  highway  of  life,  a  set  of  civilised  nomads, 
engrossed  in  the  struggle  for  mere  individual  existence. 

To  return  to  our  poem,  however.  We  have  said  that  it 
fell  flat — author,  editor,  and  poem  alike  forgotten — till  a  third 
Scotsman,  greater  than  either,  Dr.  Beattie,  quoted  it  as  an 
illustration  in  his  "  Essays  on  Poetry  and  Music "  in  1783. 
Tlie  fine  passage  there  given  (on  invisible  hunting)  soon  called 
the  attention  of  literary  men  to  its  merits. 

Inquiry  was  made  everywhere,  but  no  copy  of  this  obscure 
masterpiece  could  be  found.  Years  after  "  Scott  was  struck  ", 
says  Dr.  Burton,  "  by  the  powerful  description,  pointed  out  to 
him  by  Leyden  in  a  dingy  scrap  of  printed  poetry  accidentally 
picked  up  at  a  stall,  of  the  superstition  of  the  '  Spectre  chase  '  " 
(a  fragment,  evidently,  of  Beattie's  Essays).  But  when  Leyden, 
in  the  autumn  of  1800,  passed  through  Aberdeen  on  a  holiday 
tour,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  learn  more  about  that 
fine  piece  of  nervous  verse,  and  for  this  purpose  enlisted  in 
his  service  the  sympathies  of  his  friend  Professor  Glennie. 
Through  him  "  he  (Leyden)  so  far  gained ",  says  Sir  AYalter 
Scott,  "  the  friendship  of  the  venerable  Professor  Beattie,  that 
he  obtained  his  permission  to  make  a  transcript  from  the  only 
existing  copy  of  the  interesting  poem,  entitled  '  Albania ' ". 
This  copy  of  Dr.  Beattie's,  long  supposed  to  be  unique,  is  now 
in  the  Dyce  and  Forster  collection  at  South  Kensington,  and 
bears  the  following  manuscript  inscriptions  and  autographs  : — 
"  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Pitsligo."  "  J.  Beattie,  Aberdeen." 
"  John  Leyden,  Edinburgh,  to  Richard  Heber,  Esq.,  Westminster." 
Other  copies,  however,  have  turned  up  since  then,  a  second 
copy  being  in  the  same  collection  as  Dr.  Beattie's ;  and  Dr. 
Laing,  writing  in  1837  to  Mr.  Dyce  anent  the  Heber  cop}^ 
says — "  I  return  your  copy  of  'Albania '  with  many  thanks.  In 
wishing  to  see  it,  I  imagined  the  fugitive  pieces  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  would  be  along  with  it ;  and  this  is  the  third  time 
I  have  been  disappointed,  as  I  sent  an  order  to  buy  the  volume 
at  Heber's,  but  somehow  or  other  it  was  overlooked.  You 
must  know  that  /  also  have  a  copy,  but  I  wished  to  have  got 
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the  volume — first,  to  have  given  the  'Albania'  to  a  friend,  who 
would  love  it  as  much  on  Leyden's  account  as  you  may  on 
Beattie's ;  and,  second,  to  have  secured  the  ballads,  &c.,  for  my 
own  collection  of  such  things.  I  am  glad,  however,  the  first 
has  fallen  into  your  hands,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  very  uncommon. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  one,  which  he  prized  highly,  and  till  yours 
cast  up  I  imagined  it  had  been  the  one  used  by  Leyden."  In  a 
postscript  he  adds — "  I  wish  you  could  throw  some  light  on 
the  authorship  of  'Albania '  ".  The  excessive  rarity,  as  well  as 
the  undoubted  excellence  of  the  poem,  induced  Leyden  to 
include  it  in  a  small  volume  of  "  Scottish  Descriptive  Poems", 
published  in  1803  (a  volume  of  verse  not  so  well  known  now 
as  it  deserves  to  be),  but  nothing  concerning  the  author  has 
ever  been  unearthed  by  the  many  industrious  antiquaries  who 
have  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject,  beyond  wliat  little 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  poem  itself  and  the  editor's  advertise- 
ment quoted  above.  From  internal  evidence  it  is  apparent  that 
the  author  if  not  a  native  was  at  least  a  residenter  in  Aberdeen 
when  the  poem  was  written ;  for,  when  speaking  of  coal  as  an 
item  of  Scottish  industry,  he  says — 

Such  also  we  in  high  Devanha  burn 
Glancing  on  marble  hearth, 

where  the  first  personal  pronoun  stands  contrasted  with  the 
"  they  "  of  Montrose,  Edina,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns.  Again, 
as  the  poem  published  in  1737  was  written  "  some  years  ago  ", 
and  the  author  at  the  time  of  its  composition  declares  himself 
to  be  twenty-four  years  of  age — 

Shall  I  forget  thy  bounty,  who,  born  of  thee, 
Now  twice  twelve  years,  have  drawn  thy  vital  air, 

it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  had  been  born  sometime  about 
1706.  The  advertisement  calls  the  author  "a  Scots  clergyman", 
but,  after  a  diligent  search  in  Dr.  Hew  Scott's  "  Fasti  ",  we  have 
been  unable  to  fix  on  any  one  whom  we  could  say  was  even 
likely  to  be  the  author  of  a  piece  like  that  under  consideration. 
We  are  therefore  certain  that  he  never  was  a  "placed  minister", 
but  that  in  all  likelihood  he  was  a  licentiate,  whom  death  over- 
took before  he   obtained  a  settlement,  and  who  confided  his 
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poem  to  his  friend  in  London,  with  what  hopes  we  know  not, 
for  here  all  conjecture  ends. 

Of  the  poem  itself,  though  it  may  in  its  general  features  be 
spoken  of  as  a  descriptive  poem,  yet  we  rather  look  on  it  as 
a  series  of  poetical  outbursts,  bits  of  patriotic  declamation  in 
fine  nervous  verse,  linked  together  by  an  inventory  of  the 
natural  productions  and  material  resources  of  Caledonia,  with 
allusions  here  and  there  to  local  practices  and  superstitions, 
but  without  any  systematic  method  in  treating  its  subject  as  a 
whole.  Indeed,  it  looks  like  a  rough  sketch,  filled  in  and 
tinished  here  and  there.  It  opens  witli  the  following  invoca- 
tion to  the  genius  of  Scotland  : — 

O  loved  Albania  !  hardy  nurse  of  men ! 
Holding  thy  silver  cross,  I  worship  thee, 
On  this  thy  old  and  solemn  festival, 
Early,  ere  yet  the  wakeful  cock  has  crowed. 

Hear  I  goddess,  hear  I  that  on  the  beryl  flood, 
Enthroned  of  old,  amid  the  waters  sound, 
Reign 'st  far  and  wide,  o'er  many  a  sea-girt  spot, 
Oh  smile !  whether  on  high  Dunedin,  thou 
Guardest  the  steep  and  iron-bolted  rock, 
Where  trusted  lie  the  monarchy's  last  gems, 
The  sceptre,  sword,  and  crown  that  graced  the  brows, 
Since  father  Fergus,  of  an  hundred  kings : 
Or  if,  along  the  well-contested  ground, 
The  warlike  Border-land,  thou  marchest  proud ; 
In  Teviotdale,  where  many  a  shepherd  dwells. 
By  lovely  winding  Tweed  or  Cheviot  brown : 
Nor  ween  I  now,  in  Durham's  lofty  spire 
To  seek  thee,  though  thy  loved  St.  David's  work ; 
Nor  where  Newcastle  opes  her  jetty  mines 
Of  coa^  nor  in  strong  Berwick ;  nor  in  Man 
That  never  dreaded  plague ;  nor  in  the  wilds 
Of  stony  Westmoreland :  all  once  thy  own. 

Hail,  land  of  bow-men  !  seed  of  those  who  scorned 

To  stoop  the  neck  to  wide,  imperial  Eome. 

O  dearest  half  of  Albion  sea-walled  I 

Hail  I  state  unconquered  by  the  fire  of  war. 

Red  war  that  twenty  ages  round  thee  burned  ; 

To  thee,  for  whom  my  purest  raptures  glow. 

Kneeling  with  filial  homage,  I  devote 

My  life,  my  strength,  my  first  and  latest  song. 
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Then,  telling  of  the  ties  of  birth  and  home  which  bind  him  to 
his  country,  he  passes  on  to  speak  of  how  she  is 

.     .     .     by  the  softening  sun  beloved, 
Rejoicest,  he  with  unfulfilled  desu^e 
Delights  not  only  on  thy  face  to  dwell 
In  amorous  smile,  the  live-long  summer's  day, 
But  looking  back  from  the  Atlantic  brine. 
Eyes  thy  glad  slumbers  with  reflected  beam. 
And  glitters  o'er  thy  head  the  clear  night  long. 

And  not  only  the  sun,  but  the  very  sea  wooes  her  shores,  and 
brings  a  plentiful  harvest  to  repay  the  industry  of  her  sons ; 
the  various  items  of  which,  from  tlie  ''  tyrants  and  monsters  " 
which  occasionally  visit  her  bays,  to  the  luxurious  fare  which 
crowns  her  industry,  are  detailed  with  a  loose  and  negligent, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  charming  ease.  The  same  may  be  said 
anent  his  inventories  of  the  material  productions  of  Scotland, 
in  which,  according  to  an  eminent  critic,  the  most  humble 
domestic  elements  are  handled  with  "  a  beauty  that  reminds 
one  of  the  lobsters  and  flounders  in  the  Raphselite  arabesques  ". 
The  appearance  and  death  of  the  whale,  one  of  the  "  tyrants  " 
of  the  deep  that  glories  in  his  "brutal  might",  is  given 
thus: — 

How  different  he !  that,  of  enormous  size, 
Lords  o'er  the  coast  of  Eoss,  gigantic  King ! 
Behold  at  high  noon,  glorying  in  his  strength, 
He  rides  the  dreadful  deep,  in  search  of  prey. 
While  young  and  old,  with  dint  of  idle  steel 
Incessant,  vie  his  hugeness  to  assail :  « 

In  vain  he,  though  with  numbers  thus  beset, 
Defies  the  circling  rage  of  little  men ; 
Yet  short  his  glory  !  for,  whom  now  no  strength, 
No  wicked  wit  of  men  combined,  can  daunt ; 
Him,  soon  mere  casual  winds,  and  tempests  wild 
Shall  daunt,  and  harry  to  inglorious  death. 
Dashing  on  rocks,  while  from  his  riven  skull, 
Wliite  spermaceti  issues,  fat  and  strong : 
And  now  thrown  out,  before  his  foes  he  lies 
Dead  on  the  shore,  extended  far  and  wide. 
Yet  frights,  even  laid  so  low,  the  astonished  crowd. 
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Then  passing  on  to  an  enumeration  of  the  food  fishes,  &c.;  which 
frequent  our  coast,  he  proceeds  thus : — 

But  with  such  monsters,  Nature  not  throughout 
Has  scared  our  efforts,  aud  embroiled  the  deep ; 
Instead  of  that,  our  industry  she  tempts, 
Presenting  easier  prey  and  sweeter  food. 
And  hence  the  loving  sea  thy  eastern  coast 
Supplies  with  oysters  soft,  and  lobsters  red; 
And  turbot,  far  requested  for  his  white 
And  mellow  flesh,  sea-pheasant  often  named : 
And  bearded  cod,  and  yellow  ling.     Nor  now 
Can  I  rehearse  the  kinds  of  mackerel  streaked. 
Omen  of  dearth,  if  too  abundant  found. 
Nor  angel-fish,  viviparous,  and  broad. 
Hung  up  in  air,  and  seasoned  with  the  wind ; 
Nor  perch,  whose  head  is  spangled  red  and  blue, 
Foreboding  woeful  wars,  as  fishers  ween ; 
Nor  ravenous  seal,  that  suckleth  on  the  shore 
Her  hairy  young,  unawed  by  eye  of  man ; 
Her  snorting  oft,  at  sun-set,  on  the  coast 
Of  Angus,  fruitful  land  of  vital  grain, 
The  wanton  damsel  mocks,  and  children  join 
Insultant,  tii  provoke  with  rustic  names : 
Sudden  awak'd,  she  starts,  with  uncouth  gait 
Gleaning  their  steps,  and  now  with  either  hand. 
Gathers,  and  throws  full  fast  stone  after  stone ; 
Blind  with  revenge,  nor  mindful  of  her  end. 
Though  near ;  for  now  her  neck  the  hissing  ball 
Hath  pierc'd,  from  well-aimed  musket  shot  unseen. 
In  vain,  alas  1  thou  homeward  hastest  back  ; 
Mad  to  have  risked  thy  life  with  artful  man. 
On  land,  to  thee  strange  element,  where  now 
Thou  agonisinor  liest  a  monument 
For  others  not  to  dare  their  sphere  beyond : 
While  children,  from  their  flight  returning,  gaze 
And  wonder  at  the  shaggy  monster's  form. 
But  now  the  thronging  peasants  share  the  flesh, 
From  which,  for  nightly  lamps,  they  drain  the  oil ; 
Though  utmost  Thule's  long-liv'd  sons  reserve, 
For  winter  meals,  such  unluxurious  fare. 

He  now  bemoans  our  neglect  of  the  gifts  which  Nature  thus 
brintjs  to  our  shores,  while  other  nations,  alive  to  tTie  value  of 
our  fisheries,  reap  a  harvest  which  might  be  all  our  own : — 
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Thus,  Caledonia  !  thee  rich  ocean  courts, 

Presenting  his  most  useful  gifts  to  thee ; 

But  thou  secure,  a  land  of  yellow  grain, 

Grain  1  which  bleak  Norway  woos  with  all  her  firs; 

And  inly  full  of  glory  overprized. 

The  main  sea  rough  and  hoar,  disdainest  coy  ; 

Unenvied,  while  the  Belgian  still  purloins 

The  treasures  vowed  to  thee,  and  of  thy  sloth 

Full  glad,  in  many  a  pitchy  keel,  bears  off 

To  distant  shores,  these  more  than  orient  pearls ; 

Nor  nauseates  lucre's  scent,  from  fishy  steam. 

Why  wilt  thou  thus,  too  lofty  heroine ! 
Shrink  from  the  clasping  ocean's  fond  embrace  ; 
For  thee  he  feeds  the  salmon  silver-scal'd 
Which  you,  into  his  watery  pastures  wide. 
Each  autumn  send  to  graze ;  though  slim,  and  gaunt, 
They  enter  his  domains,  yet  soon  restored. 
The  whitest  fat  their  entrails  overwraps. 
But  they,  impatient  of  their  happiness, 
Returning,  such  strong  love  of  native  soil 
Attracts  them  to  thy  silver-channelled  streams ; 
Jump  the  steep  wave  of  Spey's  careering  flood : 
Strait,  watchful  fishers  spread  the  meshy  snare 
That  floats  with  many  a  cork,  and  mars  their  play, 
Whole  shoals  involving,  that  now  thick,  and  fierce, 
Beat  the  green  bank,  indignant  of  their  fate. 
In  salt  embalmed,  they  thence  are  carried  far 
O'er  the  green  sea,  of  lordly  messes  prime. 
To  cheer  the  six- week  fast  of  Spanish  peers : 
Or  into  France,  the  sprightly  land  of  wine. 
To  give  the  goblet  more  exalted  soul. 

It  is,  however,  in  such  passages  as  those  in  which  he  breaks 
out  in  praise  of  her  daughters,  that  our  author  reaches  his 
highest  level : — 

How  glory  I  in  thee,  O  native  land ! 

Well  pleased  in  all  thy  rivers,  and  thy  hills, 

O'er  which  I  travel  fearless,  though  alone. 

And  though  unarmed,  by  robber  unassailed. 

Chief  will  I  glory  in  thy  generous  sons, 

Pride  of  the  martial  and  the  lettered  world ; 

And  in  thy  fair-limbed  daughtei's,  o'er  whose  cheek 

Breathes  blooming  nature,  sprightly  beauties  breathe ; 

^f  azure  mild  their  eye ;  the  sighing  loves 

But  just  disclose  the  roses  of  their  lips : 

White  as  the  driven  snow  their  polished  teeth; 
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Their  parted  bosom,  with  luxuriant  youth 

Heaves  wild ;  and  full  proportion  crowns  the  whole : 

Nor  more  adorned  in  body,  than  in  mind ; 

Of  taste  refined  ;  of  graceful  manners  plain ; 

Of  warm  unspotted  faith,  and  feeling  heart ; 

Whom  household  cares  delight,  the  best  of  mates. 

In  describing  the  denizens  of  our  native  wilds,  our  author  is 
exceedingly  happy  in  the  terse  and  telling  touches  by  which 
he  differentiates  each  species  : — 

The  lakes  and  mountains  swarm  with  copious  game ; 

The  wildgoose  gray,  the  heathcock  hairy-legg'd, 

White  soland,  that  on  Bass  and  Aisla  build ; 

The  woodcock  slender  billed,  and  marshy  snipe, 

The  free-bred  duck,  that  scorns  the  wiles  of  men, 

Soaring  beyond  the  thunder  of  the  gun ; 

Yet  oft  her  crafty  fellow,  trained  to  guile. 

And  forging  love,  decoys  her  to  the  snare, 

There  witnesses  her  fate,  with  shameless  brow. 

Why  should  I  here  the  fruitful  pigeon  name, 

Or  long-necked  heron,  dread  of  nimble  eels. 

The  glossy  swan,  that  1  oaths  to  look  a-down, 

Or  the  close  covey  vexed  with  various  woes? 

While  sad,  they  sit  their  anxious  mother  round. 

With  dismal  shade  the  closing  net  descends ; 

Or,  by  the  sudden  gun,  they  fluttering  fall, 

And  vile  with  blood,  is  strained  their  freckled  down. 

In  Shetland's  grassy  holms,  the  mining  tribe 
Skulking,  is  there  well  pleased  to  breathe  obscure, 
Regardless  they  of  what  low  bustling  men 
Concert  in  clamorous  camp,  or  palace  high ; 
But  what  avails  their  unambitious  care, 
If  the  fierce  ferret  spies  the  vaulted  cell, 
And  rushes  headlong  in  to  seize  the  prey? 
At  once  the  subterraneous  state  alarmed. 
Shrieks  out  all  over,  whither  shall  they  flyl 
Caught  in  their  inmost  chambers,  where  they  slept 
Vainly  secure.     The  assassin  fiery-eyed, 
Winding  up  all  their  mazes,  through  and  through, 
Spreads  desolation  o'er  the  feeble  race. 

Here  need  I  name  the  wind-outstripping  roe"? 
Or  branchy-homed  hart,  that  strays  unowned 
In  woody  Boss,  or  Athol,  nurse  of  hinds ; 
Behold !  in  utmost  wilderness  he  wons, 
Far  off  from  men,  content  with  humble  fare. 
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We  now  come  to  that  passage,  containing  a  picturesque  de- 
scription of  a  superstition  once  prevalent  in  the  Highhinds,  as 
it  was,  and  peihaps  still  is, in  German}^ France, and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  which  was  quoted  by  Dr.  Beattie,  and  subsequently 
praised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  terms  of  considerable  commen- 
dation. In  treating  a  similar  subject  himself  in  "  The  AVild 
Huntsman"  (a  German  legend),  Scott  says  "The  superstition 
seems  to  have  been  very  general,  as  appears  from  the  following 
fine  poetical  description  of  the  phantom  chase,  as  it  was  heard 
in  the  wilds  of  Ross-shire  ",  and  he  quotes  the  lines.  No  doubt 
many  of  our  readers  will  recall,  when  they  read  them,  the  old 
local  stories  of  the  tucking  of  drums,  the  apparitions  of  march- 
insf  armies,  and  fearful  noises  of  conflict,  which  the  honest  and 
peaceable  residenters  by  Hill  of  Fare  and  Brimmond  Hill,  heard 
before  the  "troubles"  of  the  17th  century. 

Ere  since  of  old,  tlie  hauglity  thanes  of  Ross, 

So  to  the  simple  swain  tradition  tells ; 

Were  wont  with  clans,  and  ready  vassals  thronged, 

To  wake  the  bounding  stag,  or  guilty  wolf, 

There  oft  is  heard  at  midnight,  or  at  noon, 

Beginning  faint,  but  rising  still  more  loud 

And  nearer,  voice  of  hunters,  and  of  hounds, 

And  horns  hoarse-winded,  blowing  far  and  keen ; 

Forthwith  the  hubbub  multiplies,  the  gale 

Labours  with  wilder  shrieks,  and  rifer  din 

Of  hot  pursuit,  the  broken  cry  of  deer 

Mangled  by  throttling  dogs,  the  shouts  of  men, 

And  hoofs  thick  beating  on  the  hollow  hill. 

Sudden  the  grazing  heifer  in  the  vale 

Starts  at  the  noise,  and  both  the  herdsman's  ears 

Tingle  with  inward  dread.     Aghast  he  eyes 

The  mountains  height,  and  all  the  ridges  round, 

Yet  not  one  trace  of  living  wight  discerns ; 

Nor  knows,  o'erawed,  and  trembling  as  he  stands, 

To  what,  or  whom,  he  owes  his  idle  fear, 

To  ghost,  to  witch,  to  fairy,  or  to  fiend, 

But  wonders,  and  no  end  of  wondering  finds. 

The  poem,  which  extends  to  296  lines,  now  closes  some- 
what abruptly  with  an  enumeration  of  the  isles  which  straggle 
along  our  west  coast : — 

Albania  dear,  attend !  behold  I  seek 
Thy  angel  night  and  day  with  eager  feet, 
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On  peopled  coast,  and  western  mountain  lone, 
In  city  paved,  and  well-aired  village  thatched, 
From  end  to  end  of  Scotland  many-mined. 
Oft  too  I  dare  the  deep  though  winter  storms 
Rage  fierce,  and  round  me  mad  Corbrecho  roar. 
Wafted  with  love  to  see  Columba's  isles. 

There  view  I  winged  Sky,  and  Lewes  long, 
Resort  of  whales;  and  Wyste,  where  herrings  swarm; 
And  talk,  at  once  delighted  and  appalled. 
By  the  pale  moon,  with  utmost  Hirta's  seers, 
Of  beckoning  ghosts,  and  shadowy  men,  that  bode 
Sure  death.     Nor  there  doth  Jura's  double  hill 
Escape  my  sight;  nor  Mull,  though  bald  and  bare; 
Xor  Hay,  where  erewhile  Macdonalds  reigned  ; 
Thee,  too,  Lismore  1  I  hail  St.  Moloch's  shrine ; 
Inchgall,  first  conquered  by  the  brand  of  Scots : 
And  filled  with  awe  of  ancient  saints  and  kinofs, 
I  kiss,  O  Icolmkill !  thy  hallowed  mould. 

Thus  Caledonia,  many-hilled  !  to  thee, 
End  and  beginning  of  my  ardent  song, 
I  tune  the  Druid's  lyre,  to  thee  devote 
This  lay,  and  love  not  music  but  for  thee. 

In  bringing  our  notice  of  this  noble  but  neglected  poem  to 
a  close,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  our  readers  a 
sample  of  the  highly-inspired  lines,  in  which  the  author's 
friend,  a  fellow-countryman,  dedicates  the  work  to  General 
Wade:^ 

LIBERTY. 

O  Liberty  I  thou  life-enlivening  name, 
Thy  forms  how  varying,  yet  thy  powers  the  same ! 
From  thee  the  fields  assume  their  smilin2r  face. 
The  notes  their  music,  and  the  paint  its  grace. 
Thine  are  the  plastic  arts  that  mould  the  bust, 
And  breathe  its  beauties  o'er  the  dome  august : 
Is  there  a  bard  who  feels  thy  just  controul  ? 
The  muse  pours  all  her  godhead  on  his  soul; 
She  prompts  the  sigh,  she  swells  the  impassioned  gush, 
Glows  in  his  warmth,  and  reddens  in  his  blush ; 
The  blush,  that  o'er  an  honest  cheek  streams  fair, 
When  mortals  hug  the  shameful  chains  they  wear. 
These  arts,  O  goddess  1  brighten  from  thy  ray, 
By  thee  they  flourish,  and  with  thee  decay ; 
To  A  thens,  these  her  truest  glory  gave, 
To  Rome, — ere  Romans  conquered  to  enslave. 
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But   in  their  rusliing  states,  when  public  power 
Propt  the  lewd  wretch,  or  swelled  the  private  store ; 
O'er  patriot  zeal,  when  rose  ambition's  lust, 
And  jealous  justice  sunk  to  mean  distrust; 
Dragged  by  vile  lictors,  where  the  forum  raved, 
When  heroes  bled  by  villains  whom  they  saved: 
Then,  with  the  herd,  the  muse  condemned,  or  praised, 
And  courts  destroyed  those  arts  that  senates  raised. 


DON  :  A  POEM,  1655—1742. 


In  the  year  1655,  a  poem  was  printed  in  London,  which, 
apart  from  the  local  interest  of  its  subject,  has  bad  such  a 
curious  and  eventful  history  as  cannot  fail  to  give  it  an 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  love  our  native  muse,  or  who 
are  ^-iven  to  collectinoj  on  their  bookshelves  the  scarce  and  out- 
of-the-way  products  of  the  Aberdeen  press.  We  refer  to  the 
locally  well-known  poem,  "  Don/' first  published  in  1G55,  and 
which  for  many  a  day  has  been  a  great  favourite  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  shire.  In  Notes  and  Queries  for 
December  5,  1851,  a  communication  signed  "Stonehaven" 
appears,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  poem  was  "  reprinted  in 
1G74,  and  again  in  174^2  with  little  or  no  alteration,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  state  till  179  G".  This  is  scarcely  correct.  It 
may  have  been  reprinted  in  1674-,  although  we  have  never  seen 
nor  heard  of  that  edition,  but  when  reprinted  in  1742,  the 
editor  in  his  preface  states  that  he  not  only  "  adds  several 
beautiful  seats  on  the  Don,  which  were  omitted  in  the  former 
(1G55)  edition  ",  but  also,  lines  "  on  the  late  Earl  Marischal  and 
his  brother,  General  Keith  ".  In  fiict,  the  title  page  to  the  copy 
of  1742  states  that  the  poem  had  been  "  printed  in  the  year 
1 G55,  reprinted  with  additions  ".  The  extent  of  these  additions 
can  only  be  approximately  reached  by  us ;  as,  like  the  writer  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  we  have  never  seen  an  earlier  copy  than 
that  of  1742,  and  can  therefore  only  guess  by  the  dates  of 
events  or  persons  mentioned,  what  has  been  added  and  what 
belongs  to  the  earlier  edition.  The  next  appearance  of  the 
poem  is  in  Aberdeen  at  the  close  of  last  century,  when  there 
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was   offered   to   the    public,  "  Don,  a   poem,  &c.,  by    Charles 
Dawson,  schoolmaster  at  Kemnay.       Aberdeen :    Printed  for 
Charles  Dawson,  by  Burnett  and  Rettie,  Netherkirkgate,  1797". 
This  was  no  other  tlian  a  sadly  mutilated  copy  of  the  1742 
edition,  in  which  the  dominie  altered  a  few  rhymes,  and  added 
to  the  whole,  more  voluminous  notes  than  he  found  in  the  copy 
he  pirated.     The  local  interest  of  the  subject  made  the  poem 
sell,  however;  and,  in  1805,  another  edition,  still  purporting  to 
be  by  Charles  Dawson,  was  issued  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 
About  1813,  a  gentleman  in   Edinburgh   having  accidentally 
f\llen  in  with  a  copy  of  the  1742  edition,  sent  it  to  press  in  its 
entirety,  and  in  1814  the  public  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
the  ivhole  of  Dawson's  ''  Don  "  had  been  in  print  for  50  years, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  for  nearly  150  years  before  he  sent 
it  to  his  Aberdeen  printers.      One  would  have  thought  that  an 
exposure  like  this  should  have  been  equal  to  settling  the  school- 
master of  Kemnay's  pretensions;  but,  strange  to  say,  in  1819, 
the  *•' indefatigable  "  Peter  Buchan  issued  from  his  Auchmedden 
press  "  Don,  a  Poem,  &c.,  by  Charles  Dawson".     Peter's  eyes, 
however,    must    have    very    soon    been    opened,    as    in    his 
"  History  of  the  Keith  Family  ",  published  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  quotes  a  long  extract  "  from  an  old  poem  printed 
in  London  in  the  year  1655,  but  reprinted  with  the  following 
additions  in  the  year  1742" — an  extract  which  he  had  recently 
issued  as  by  the  then  or  late  schoolmaster  of  Kemnay  !    At  last, 
a  small  12mo.  copy  was,  in  1849,  printed  at  the  Hattonian  press, 
Fintray,  by  John  Cumming,  in  the  preface  to  which  the  poem 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  "  Mr.  Forbes  of  Brux  ".     That 
Arthur    Forbes  of  Brux,  half-brother   to    the    eleventh    Lord 
Forbes,  and  whose  sister  was  married  to  one  of  the  Poses  of 
Kilravock,  should  have  written  the  poem  as  first  published  is 
highly  probable,  for  he  is  the  only  member  of  the  family,  at 
that  time,  who  has   left  any   trace    of  having  possessed   the 
rhyming  faculty.      In  his  old  age  (he  was  born  about  1630)  he 
composed  a  rather  good   poetical   epitaph   to   the  memory  of 
Robert  Barclay,  the  Quaker  apologist.      It  is  written  in  the 
same  heroic  couplet  as  the  "  Don  ",  and  has  no  small  merit  in  it, 
as  epitaphs  go.     It  opens  thus : — 
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There  be  too  few,  that  take  a  true  delight 

On  virtuous  subjects  a  few  lines  to  write ; 

In  this  degenerate  age  most  poets  uses 

On  scurril  rimes  for  to  extend  their  muses : 

On  gilded  nothings  they  their  fancies  strain, 

Such  as  patch'd  plays,  like  to  unhing  their  brain ; 

And  think  by  this  their  hearers  to  excite, 

To  satiate  their  carnal  appetite : 

As  if  to  forge  and  lie  were  not  a  crime; 

They  thus  exhaust  their  talent  and  their  time. 

To  shun  the  Scilla,  and  my  self  acquit 

Unto  his  friend,  I  oifer  this  small  mite. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
additions  in  the  copy  of  1742,  matters  get  a  little  clearer.    In  the 

Scots  Magazine,  April,  1741,  we  find  verses  "to  C 1  F s 

upon  reading  some  of  liis  works,  particularly  '  Don,  a  poem ', 
celebrating  the  memory  of  some  Scots  heroes ".  This  was 
probably  Alexander  Forbes,  the  seventh  son  of  Sir  William 
Forbes  of  Craigievar  by  Margaret  Rose,  daughter  of  Hugh  Rose 
of  Kilravock,  and  who  was  spoken  of  in  his  early  years  as  "  a 
child  of  an  ardent  spirit,  and  of  so  strong  and  beautiful  a  genius, 
that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  he  has  write  poems  which 
are  read  by  all  with  admiration  ".  He  was  born  at  Lamington 
about  1715,  and  died  unmarried  in  foreign  service,  1740.  Of 
the  other  works  indicated  by  the  writer  of  the  poem  in  the 
Scots  Magazine  we  have  found  no  record. 

The  amended  and  extended  version  of  this  old  poem,  which 
was  given  to  the  world  in  1742,  is  dedicated  to  Hugh  Rose  of 
Kilravock,  who  for  many  years  was  M.P.  for  Ross-shire.  It 
contains  some  fifteen  hundred  lines — opens  with  an  invocation 
to  Pallas  to  succour  the  author  in  liis  attempt  to  sing  the 
"  Donean  Heroes  ",  and  begins  its  subject  proper  by  tracing  the 
liigher  sources  and  tributaries  of  "the  Forbes'  river".  Starting 
at  Kildrummy,  as  the  first  noble  seat  on  its  banks,  the  author 
extols  the  loyalty  of  the  Earl  of  ]\Iar,  and  bemoans  the  degene- 
racy of  courtiers  during  the  Cromwellian  times.  In  fact, 
throughout  the  whole  conduct  of  the  piece  the  various  seats  on 
the  river,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a  work,  are  less  the 
subject  of  treatment,  than  mere  pegs  on  which  to  hang  telling 
bits  of  family  history,  strictures  on  current  movements,  and 
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contrasts  of  "  the  good  old  times  "  with  the  more  degenerate 
present.  Thus,  when  we  come  to  Brux,  we  have  a  long  and 
graphic  account  of  how  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Forbeses. 

The  lovely  heiress  of  the  Cameron  race, 

In  ancient  days  was  mistress  of  this  place ; 

A  tender  virgin,  she  alone  was  left, 

Of  father  and  of  brothers  all  bereft. 

By  the  base  Miiat,  who  possess'd  Braemar 

And  'gainst  the  Donean  vouth  en  orated  in  war. 

Kildrummy's  lord  was  guardian  to  the  fair, 

And  brought  her  up  with  a  paternal  care; 

The  virgin  vow'd,  none  should  possess  her  charms, 

But  he  who,  for  her  love,  in  glittering  arms, 

Should  own  her  quarrel  in  the  dusty  field, 

And  there  revenge  her  cause  with  sword  and  shield. 

Drimminor's  son,  with  warlike  heat  inspir'd 

To  serve  the  nymph  by  whom  his  heart  was  fir'd. 

The  dang'rous  task  with  ardour  took  in  hand, 

To  free  the  country  from  the  treach'rous  band. 

The  barb'rous  Muat  all  these  threats  despise. 

Vain  of  his  force  and  his  gigantic  size, 

Dar'd  the  brave  youth  to  join  in  open  field, 

Arm'd  with  the  helmet,  with  the  sword  and  shield. 

Near  Bucket's  stream,  upon  the  eighth  of  May, 

To  meet,  and  there  decide  the  doubtful  day : 

Six  hundred  men  array'd  in  warlike  weed, 

Who  knew  to  use  their  arms  in  time  of  need, 

"With  him  he'd  bring,  or,  if  he  durst  rely, 

On  his  own  force,  himself  should  him  defy. 

It  was  agreed  that  their  armed  retainers  should  stand  "  two 
bow  shots  "  distant,  while  the  two  leaders  should  by  them- 
selves try  "  the  fate  of  arms  ",  and 

In  constant  peace,  they  vow'd  with  him  to  live. 
To  whom  great  Jove  the  victory  should  give. 

On  these  conditions  young  Forbes  of  Drimminor  and  Muat  of 

Abergehiie  stepped  forth  to  battle  : — 

The  distance  known,  with  eager  haste  they  run. 
Their  swords  and  helmets  glittering  in  the  sun : 
This  on  his  manly  confidence  relies, 
That  on  his  vigour  and  superior  size. 
Their  eyes  all  fire,  like  lions  they  engage 
With  equal  eagerness  and  equal  rage ; 
Both  in  full  vigour,  equal  in  their  prime, 
Doubtful  the  battle  lasted  for  a  time ; 
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Their  sinning  helmets  were  in  pieces  torn, 
And  all  their  shields  with  blows  in  tatters  shorn ; 
But  Forbes,  mad  to  be  in  conquest  slow, 
Invok'd  his  goddess'  name,  and  grasp'd  his  foe ; 
With  his  keen  skien,  he  through  every  part, 
Pierc'd  his  steel  jacket,  till  he  reach'd  his  heart : 
Squeez'd  in  his  arms,  he  gasped  still  for  breath, 
Till  his  wing'd  soul  past  thro'  the  gates  of  death. 
The  lifeless  carcass  from  his  arms  he  flung, 
AVhich  stretch'd  along,  the  brook  with  murmurs  rung : 
At  which  the  Muats'  sorrow  pierc'd  the  skies. 
With  doleful  bowlings  and  with  dismal  cries ; 
Whilst  Forbes'  clan  receiv'd  the  warlike  boy, 
With  songs  of  praises,  and  with  shouts  of  joy. 

Afrain,  the  mention  in  the  narrative  of  the  bond  of  alliance 
made  between  the  Forbeses,  the  Clanchattan,  and  the  Roses  of 
Kilravock,  brings  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  author  a  picture  of 
the  then  and  now  when  General  ^Nlonk  was  disarming  the 
Scots,  and  he  breaks  forth : — 

Ye  gods,  such  glorious  days  could  we  but  see, 

Or  could  we  like  our  ancestors  agree, 

We  still  might  hope  to  set  our  country  free. 

But,  O,  great  Jove  I  how  differ  we  from  those, 

We  tamely  yield  submissive  to  our  foes? 

Us  they  disarm,  and  keep  their  hatred  still. 

And,  when  they  prosper,  without  mercy  kill. 

What  greater  grief  can  any  Scotsman  seize, 

Than  see  his  brethren  brought  to  terms  like  these ; 

To  seek  forgiveness,  fighting  for  the  laws. 

And  need  a  pardon  in  their  country's  cause. 

Robb'd  of  our  weapons,  they  oppress  secure, 

And  soon  to  bear  their  yoke  will  us  inure ; 

I  weep  to  think  the  slavery  Scots  endure. 

Occasionally  we  get  an  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country,  a  note  of  its  natural  pro- 
ducts, and  so  forth,  the  best  of  which  a[)pears  to  us  to  have 
been  one  of  the  additions  to  the  older  poem,  as  the  writer 
speaks  of — 

The  huge  large  bulls  which  in  our  meadows  feed, 
In  whiteness,  strength,  and  beauty  far  exceed 
The  choicest  kind  of  fam'd  ClytumnaJs  breed. 

— a  description  of  a  kind  of  cattle  which  had  only  begun  to  be 
imported  from  the   south,  when  the  advances  made  in  agricul- 
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ture  during  the  eighteenth  century  demanded  heavier,  stronger 
beasts  than  those  of  the  native  stock. 

The  soil,  though  thin,  due  nourishment  supplies, 

And  without  art  the  beauteous  berries  rise; 

Some  black,  some  blue,  and  some  whose  red  can  vie 

With  brightest  scarlet  of  rich  Tvrian  dye. 

The  wdiolesome  Eve  ran,  which  by  proof  we  know 

Exceed  in  sweetness  most  of  fruits  that  grow, 

'Mongst  Woodrip  rising,  beautify  the  shew. 

The  best  of  liquorish  other  soils  produce, 

Is  far  inferior  to  the  Knapperfs  juce : 

Dug  from  the  ground,  wash'd  in  the  bubbling  spring, 

Dried  in  the  sun,  in  baskets  home  they  bring ; 

In  wooden  cans,  within  the  shady  bower. 

Upon  the  roots  they  crystal  water  pour ; 

Which  drunk  next  day  is  exquisitely  good. 

Both  fit  for  health,  and  to  digest  the  food. 

Such  fruits,  such  roots,  our  blooming  braes  adorn, 

Whilst  the  low  plains  are  clad  with  ripening  corn. 

Indulgent  heaven  grants  this  like  open  air, 

To  cheer  and  feast  our  shepherds  everywhere ; 

Who  piping  on  the  hills  rejoice  to  see 

The  careful  work  of  the  laborious  bee ; 

Who  dares  not,  when  the  stormy  winds  arise. 

Display  her  golden  pinions  to  the  skies ; 

Nor  tread  secure  from  sportive  kids  and  sheep, 

Who  morning  dew  from  flowers  and  blossoms  sw^eep; 

But  culls  the  sweets  from  berries  on  the  ground, 

Which  in  no  other  soil  are  better  found ; 

Till  milder  zephyrs  fan  a  softer  breeze. 

They  then  in  haste  invade  the  forest  trees, 

And  sip  the  morning  dew  at  their  own  ease : 

And  when  with  care  they  have  their  bellies  fill'd 

From  oaken  leaves,  with  honey  half  distill'd 

They  spread  their  wings,  and  cut  the  liquid  air. 

Fly  to  their  hives,  and  there  unload  with  care. 

And  for  a  new  supply  of  sweets  prepare. 

The  poem  also  contains  some  admirable  battle-pieces,  notably 
Brechin,  where  Black  Arthur,  son  of  Lord  Forbes — 

.     .     .     like  a  torrent,  with  impetuous  force, 
Bore  down  resisting  foes  both  foot  and  horse, 
As  Homer,  godlike  Hector  makes  appear. 
Blazing  in  front,  or  plung'd  within  the  rear, 
Black  Arthur  rises  no  less  dreadful  here. 
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Such  life  of  soul  his  sparkling  eyes  exprest, 
That  courage  blaz'd  abroad,  and  fir'd  the  rest. 
He  animates  the  troops  where'er  he  goes, 
And  darts,  like  lightning,  terror  thro'  his  foes: 
All  who  oppose  he  hurls  to  certain  death, 
And  cooling  rage  re-kindles  at  his  breath. 

An  account  of  Harlavv  is  also  given  with   much  minuteness 

the  onslaught  of  the    Keiths   and    Forbeses,  the    "gallant 

Gordons  ",  and  all  the  other  men  of  might,  being  fully  sung  in 
telling  patriotic  strains. 

Mar  led  the  centre  close,  his  wings  at  large. 

Advancing  keen,  in  order,  to  the  charge. 

The  noble  Keith  joined  Egbert  in  the  van. 

Who  led  the  friends  and  followers  of  the  clan. 

Drum,  with  the  Leiths  and  Leslies  of  Balquhoin, 

Upon  the  left  the  gallant  Gordons  join. 

Viewing  the  troops,  with  joy,  the  general  said : 

"  Your  king  and  country  claim  your  gen'rous  aid. 

Captains  and  chiefs  your  brave  efforts  unite. 

Let  great  example  all  the  rest  excite : 

By  martial  deeds,  in  sight  of  either  host, 

Maintain  the  glory  of  the  race  you  boast : 

To  animate  the  brave,  there  needs  no  more 

Than  thoughts  of  what  their  fathers  were  before." 

The  signal  given,  the  pipes  and  trumpets  sound 

The  direful  charge ;  the  neighbouring  hills  resound 

"The  joining  battles  shout,  the  dreadful  peal 

Bounds  from  the  rocks,  and  thunders  down  the  vale." 

The  glens  and  coves  return  the  doubling  roar, 

Till  dying  echo  can  repeat  no  more. 

Fii-st  Keith  and  Forbes  to  the  battle  flew, 
The  brave  example  all  the  rest  pursue. 
Here,  like  rapacious  wolves,  the  foes  engage, 
Scots  rush  on  ScotSy  and  all  was  blood  and  rage. 
The  brave  Maclean  fought  on  Macdonald's  right, 
And  like  the  mountain  bear  maintain'd  the  fight: 
Though  sorely  wounded,  press'd,  and  bath'd  in  blood, 
He  kept  his  ground,  and  made  his  party  good : 
Still  us'd  to  conquer,  and  unknown  to  yield. 
He  hopes  to  gain  the  glory  of  the  field. 
At  last  the  Leslies  bord'ring  on  the  Don, 
Fir'd  by  the  chief  who  led  the  warriors  on. 
First  pierc'd  the  ranks,  and  broke  Macdonald's  horse. 
And  taught  the  foe  to  own  superior  force. 
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*  ^  *  "fr  ^  *  "^ 

Great  Donald,  wlien  he  saw  Maclean  was  lost, 
The  pride,  the  strength,  the  bulwark  of  his  host. 
He  groan'd,  he  sigh'd,  and  vow'd  he  ne'er  would  yield, 
But  whilst  he  breath'd,  with  blood  would  dye  the  field. 
Dav'dson  he  slew,  and  brave  Hugh  Eose  bore  back, 
And  thousands  perish'd  in  this  fierce  attack ; 
Together  close  all  join,  and  here,  pell  mell, 
111  countless  numbers  many  brave  men  fell  j 
Too  many  royal  heroes,  rebels  slew. 
Whose  souls  in  haste  to  blest  Eli/sium  flew. 
Here  many  a  gallant  youth  o'erspread  the  plain, 
And  all  the  field  lay  cover 'd  with  the  slain. 

^  ^  ^  *  ^  ^  "f: 

Till  Keith  called  Egbert,  and  was  heard  to  say, 
"  Ourselves  must  force  the  rebels  to  give  way." 
As  seas  on  seas  drive  furious  to  the  shore, 
"When  augrv  Neptune  makes  his  billows  roar, 
They  with  impetuous  force  drove  o'er  the  plain ; 
To  stem  their  fury  all  attempts  were  vain. 
Who  can  relate,  what  muse  in  verse  display, 
The  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  bloody  day  ? 
Or  who  count  o'er  the  warriors  that  lay  slain, 
By  KLeith  and  Forbes  on  the  fatal  plain? 
Disdain  and  conscious  virtue  fir'd  each  breast. 
And  with  redoubl'd  force  their  foes  they  prest : 
All  who  oppos'd,  to  the  dark  shades  they  sent, 
By  flight,  scarce  Donald  could  his  death  prevent. 

But  leaving  these  feats  of  the  brawny  arm,  and  dropping 
down  the  stream  past  many  beautiful  seats,  on  and  about  which 
our  author  descants  delightfully,  we  cross  the  Brig  o'  Don,  and 
enter  our  own  town,  to  find  foremost  among  its  most  famous 
features — our  "  bonnie  lasses." 

Sure  you'll  be  charmed  to  see  the  lovely  fair, 
With  graceful  mien,  and  with  becoming  air, 
At  rural  sports  upon  the  velvet  green. 
Outstrip  all  nymphs  you  ever  yet  have  seen ; 
Their  eyes,  like  stars,  shine  with  celestial  fire 
With  all  the  charms  that  beauty  can  inspire. 
No  blushing  rose  displays  such  lovely  red. 
As  nature  here  upon  their  cheeks  has  spread. 
The  glowing  rubies,  which  so  precious  are. 
Dare  not  in  beauty  with  their  lips  compare. 
Their  teeth  like  polished  ivory,  white  and  bright, 
In  perfect  order  placed,  the  eye  delight. 
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Their  necks,  well  turii'd,  and  smooth,  divinely  fair, 
With  heaving  bosoms,  beautiful  appear 
More  white,  more  soft,  than  Hakes  of  falling  snow, 
Although  no  Indian  gems  upon  them  glow. 

*  *  -X-  -X-  -X-  -it  -X- 

If  e'er  they  wed,  they  to  their  loves  prove  true, 

And  their  chief  pleasure  is  in  pleasing  you ; 

They  cheer  their  parents,  charm  the  husband's  heart. 

With  beauty,  sense,  and  every  work  of  art. 

Among  those  lovely  nymphs  you're  sure  to  find 

Each  virtue  that  adorns  the  female  kind. 

With  all  the  wish'd  for  beauties  of  the  mind. 

After  describing  our  churches  and  colleges,  enumerating  a 
number  of  the  brighter  geniuses  who  have  added  to  our  civic 
renown,  and  noting  the  festive  hospitality  of  our  citizens,  the 
author  bemoans  that  Scotsmen  generally  are  not  like  his 
"  Donean  youths  ",  or  else  Cromwell's  bondage  would  soon  be 
over.  This  leads  him  to  compare  the  wanderings  of  Charles  11. 
to  the  fate  of  Ulysses,  where  he  borrows  largely  from  Pope's 
Homer ;  but  anticipating  the  restoration  of  "  the  merry 
monarch,"  he  concludes  his  poem  thus  : — 

But  till  such  happy  days  kind  heaven  shall  give. 

Let  thee  and  me,  in  peace,  with  virtue  live ; 

And  when  great  Jove  shall  some  brave  youth  inspire. 

To  emulate  the  glories  of  his  sire. 

Whose  breast  with  godlike  liberty  shall  glow, 

A  friend  to  virtue  and  to  vice  a  foe ; 

To  shine  in  arms,  the  tyrant  to  oppose, 

And  stand  the  terror  of  fanatic  foes ; 

To  rouse  the  British  youth  from  shore  to  shore, 

To  right  their  country,  and  their  prince  restore ; 

Then,  Hugh,  let  us  among  the  first  appear. 

To  face  the  foe,  and  front  the  coming  war. 

And  with  Clanchattan  every  danger  share  ; 

To  die,  or  conquer,  as  the  gods  think  fit, 

And  still  with  patience  to  their  will  submit. 

While  those  poor  souls  who  have,  for  love  of  gold, 

Their  virtue,  honour,  king,  and  country  sold. 

And  damn'd  themselves  to  leave  their  children  slaves. 

Like  brutes  will  sink  inglorious  to  their  graves ; 

Then  after  ages  all  their  crimes  shall  tell. 

Thus  liv'd  the  wretches,  thus  they  sunk  to  hell : 

Whilst  we  in  glory  with  our  sires  shall  vie, 

Acting  like  them,  we'll  in  our  duty  die. 


I 
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Their  shades  will  meet  us  on  the  Stygian  lake, 
Pleased  with  oui'  actions  for  our  country's  sake ; 
With  joy  conduct  our  souls  to  blest  abodes, 
To  mix  with  heroes,  and  to  live  with  gods. 


JACOBITE  AND  OTHEK  POETEY  OF  THE  '45. 

In  approaching  the  poetry  which  our  local  muse  has  woven 
round  the  kaleidoscopic  incidents  of  the  Jacobite  cause  from 
1715  to  the  rebellion  of '45,  a  brief  glance  at  the  state  of  affairs 
which  helped  to  make  that  last  rising,  as  far  as  Scotland  was 
concerned,  almost  a  success,  and  which  tempered  and  toned  the 
ballads  and  songs  of  the  Jacobite  muse,  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  After  the  suppression  of  Mar's  rising  in  1715,  the 
means  adopted  by  the  Government  for  punishing  the  leading 
rebels,  and,  if  possible,  for  preventing  the  recurrence  of  a  like 
attempt,  were  not  by  any  means  such  as  could  commend  them- 
selves to  the  Scottish  patriots  who  bemoaned  the  Act  of  Union. 
For  years,  the  Commissioners  sent  down  to  Edinburgh  laboured 
at  the  sale  of  the  forfeited  estates,  and,  though  the  process  was 
slow  and  in  general  unprofitable,  what  irritated  the  people 
most  was  seeing  the  possessions  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood 
passing  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  alien  in  everything. 
While  the  more  hopeful  of  them  sang — 

The  laird  maun  hae  his  ain  again, 
The  laird  maun  hae  his  ain  again ; 
Let  us  sing  an'  lilt  fu'  fair, 
The  laird  will  hae  his  ain  again, 

yet  they  knew  well  enough  that  all  such  hopes  were  based  on 

a   possible    destruction   of  the   Whigs,  or  on  such  a  turn  of 

afiairs  as. 

When  cantin  Presbyterian  Tubs, 

"Were  made  a  sacrifice, 
And  costly  flames  on  Lincoln  Fields, 

Pise  to  the  wondering  skies. 

Then  came  the  malt  tax  with  its  army  of  gaugers  and  excise- 
men, a  direct  attack  on  the  national    "twopenny".       In  spite 
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of  the  riots  which  occurred,  the  exciseman  with  his  "  sixpence 
a  bushel "  was  victorious,  and  the  discontented  could  only  look 
forward  in  hope  to  the  good  time  coming,  for 

"We  daiinia  brew  a  peck  o'  maut, 
But  Geordie  says  it  is  a  faut ; 
And  to  our  kail  we'll  no  get  saut 
For  want  o'  Koyal  Charlie. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  industrial  energies  of  the  people, 
mostly  in  the  towns  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
were  showing  signs  of  undoubted  advance;  while  here  and 
there  in  the  country,  ground  was  beginning  to  be  enclosed, 
trees  planted,  and  the  culture  of  the  land  receiving  more  atten- 
tion ;  while  commerce,  manufactures,  facilities  for  the  transit  of 
o-oods,  were  advancing  as  peace  and  security  were  being  estab- 
lished— the  thieving  propensities  of  the  broken  clans,  the  cattle 
lifting,  and  "  black  mail ",  helped  to  perpetuate  the  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  out  of  which  they  had  their  origin.  Clan  life 
and  industrial  life,  eternally  incompatible,  were  still  in  conflict, 
and  the  clans  looked  "  ower  the  water  to  Charlie  "  as  the  one 
who  would  yet  establish  things  as  they  wished  them  to  be. 

Alongside  these  we  have  to  note  the  relative  positions  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians,  the  former  dominant, 
the  latter  lurking  in  every  out-of-the-way  sort  of  place,  but 
still  numerous  and  powerful.  Though  banished  from  the  kirk, 
their  clergy  held  forth  in  meeting  houses,  and  lived  concealed 
in  private  families  all  over  the  land.  At  that  time  Wodrow 
emphasises  the  "lamentable  growth"  of  their  meeting-houses  in 
the  north,  always  a  stronghold  of  the  prelatists.  In  many  respects 
this  party  was  the  salt  of  the  earth,  which  preserved  an  all-round 
joyous  human  nature  in  Scotsmen.  They  had  cheerful  views  of 
life,  enjoyed  the  creature  comforts  honestly,  and  said  so  like 
rational  human  beings,  took  kindly  to  dancing,  music,  and  the 
drama,  and  in  general  did  not  believe  that  man  needs  to  be  un- 
happy here  in  order  to  be  happy  hereafter.  But  while  thus 
winning  themselves  into  the  affections  of  unsophisticated 
human  nature,  they  had  unfortunately  attached  themselves  to 
a  system  of  church  government  so  anti-democratic,  that  only 
in  the  absolutism  of  the  latter  Stuarts  had  they  found,  what 
they  considered,  the  political  conditions  requisite  for  the  true 
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church.  Though  now  under  a  cloud,  they  never  for  one 
moment  lost  heart,  but  looked  hopefully  forward  to  brighter 
days,  lost  no  opportunity  of  drinking  to  "  the  king  over  the 
water  ",  and  sturdily  refused  their  prayers  for  the  benefit  of 
"  Gilligapus  ". 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  in  spite  of  the  signal  and  decisive 
failure  which  attended  the  rising  of  1715  under  Mar,  and  its 
more  futile  sequel,  fostered  by  the  machinations  of  the  Spanish 
king,  in  1719,  a  great  body  of  the  people  were  in  full  expect- 
ancy of,  and  quite  ready  for,  any  attempt  that  might  be  made 
to  regain  the  crown  for  "  the  rightfu'  king  ". 

During  the  many  years  of  suspended  hostilities,  the  friends 
of  the  exiled  family  were  continually  probing  the  sores  of  the 
Hanoverians,  and  keeping  alive  their  own  devotion  in  ballads  and 
songs,  which  latterly  got  into  print,  but  which  then  existed  as  a 
sort  of  floating,  unwritten  literature,  which  passed  among  the 
peasantry  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  sword  had  meanwhile 
failed,  and  they  fell  back  on  song,  as  a  weapon  to  harass  their 
opponents,  and  as  a  solace  to  themselves.  What  could  be  more 
stirring  to  a  desponding  Jacobite  than  the  following  rousino- 
war  song,  which,  though  not  essentially  Jacobite,  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  families  who  stood  prominently  out  in  that 
cause,  and  is  itself  a  product  of  successive  eftbrts  of  the  muse 
through  many  generations.  "  The  Gathering  of  the  Hays  "  was 
first  published  by  John  Hay  Allan  (Sobieski  Stuart)  in  1822, 
and  was  printed  by  him  from  a  copy  which  he  found  pasted 
into  an  old  manuscript  history  of  the  Hays  of  Errol.  From 
subsequent  investigations  he  learned  that  the  first  stanza  was 
of  "  considerable  antiquity ",  that  the  second,  from  internal 
evidence,  belongs  to  a  period  after  1646 ;  and  the  rest  is  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Captain  James  Hay  about  the  time 
that  the  Earl  of  Errol  joined  the  Pretender's  standard  on  the 
Braes  o'  Mar.  It  is  set  to  the  Errol  war-march,  '*a  Highland 
pibroch — the  most  correct  of  which  imitate  in  their  measure 
and  cadence  the  call  of  the  gathering,  the  trampling  of  the 
march,  the  rush  of  the  charge,  the  confusion  of  the  battle,  and 
the  wailing  of  the  lament ".  '*  Holleu  1  Mac  Garadh  "  was  the 
ancient  war-cry  or  slogan  of  the  Hays  of  Errol. 


N 
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GATHERING. 

Mac  Garadh:    Mac  Garadh,  red  race  of  the  Tay, 
Ho !  gather  \  ho :  gather  1  like  hawks  to  the  prey. 
Mac  Garadh,  Mac  Garadh,  Mac  Garadh  come  fast, 
The  flame's  on  the  beacon,  the  horn's  on  the  blast. 
The  standard  of  Errol  unfolds  its  white  breast, 
And  the  falcon  of  Loncarty  stirs  in  her  nest. 
Come  away,  come  away,  come  to  the  tryst. 
Come  in  Mac  Garadh  from  east  and  from  west. 

Mac  Garadh !  Mac  Garadh  !  Mac  Garadh  come  forth, 
Come  from  your  bowers  from  south  and  from  north. 
Come  in  all  Gowrie,  Kinnoul,  and  Tweeddale, 
Drumelzier  and  Naughton  come  locked  in  your  mail. 
Come  Stuart,  come  Stuart,  set  up  thy  white  rose, 
Come  in  Mac  Garadh,  come  armed  for  the  fray, 
Wide  is  the  war-cry,  and  dark  is  the  day. 

QUICK   MARCH. 

The  Hay !  the  Hay !  the  Hay  !  the  Hay ! 
Mac  Garadh  is  coming,  give  way  I  give  way  1 
The  Hay  !  the  Hay !  the  Hay  I  the  Hay ! 
Mac  Garadh  is  coming,  give  way, 
Mac  Garadh  is  coming,  clear  the  way, 
Mac  Garadh  is  coming,  huzza  I  huzza ! 
Mac  Garadh  is  coming,  clear  the  way, 
Mac  Garadh  is  coming,  huzza ! 
Mac  Garadh  is  coming,  like  beam  of  war ; 
The  blood-red  shields  are  glittering  far ; 
The  Stuart  is  up,  his  banner  white 
Is  flung  to  the  breeze  like  a  flake  of  light. 
Dark  as  the  mountain's  heather  wave. 
The  rose  and  the  thistle  are  coming  brave, 
Bright  as  the  sun  which  gilds  its  thread, 
King  James'  tartan  is  flashing  red ; 
Upon  them  Mac  Garadh,  bill  and  bow, 
Cry  HoUeu !  Mac  Garadh  !  holleu  I  hoUeu ! 

CHARGE. 

Mac  Garadh  is  coming !  like  stream  from  the  hill, 

Mac  Garadh  is  coming,  lance,  claymore,  and  bill, 

Like  thunder's  wide  rattle 

Is  mingled  the  battle. 

With  cry  of  the  falling,  and  shout  of  the  charge. 

The  lances  are  flashing, 

The  claymores  are  clashing, 

And  ringing  the  arrows  on  buckler  and  targe. 
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BATTLE. 

Mac  Garadh  is  coming  1  the  banners  are  shaking, 

The  war-tide  is  turning,  the  phalanx  is  breaking, 

The  Southrons  are  flying, 

*'  Saint  George  "  vainly  crying, 

And  Brunswick's  white  horse  on  the  field  is  borne  down ; 

The  red  cross  is  shattered, 

The  red  roses  scattered, 

And  bloody  and  torn  the  white  plume  in  its  crown. 

PURSUIT. 

Far  shows  the  dark  field  like  the  streams  of  Cairn  Gorum 
Wild,  broken,  and  red  in  the  skirt  of  the  storm : 

Give  the  spur  to  the  steed. 

Give  the  war-cry  its  hollo, 

Cast  loose  to  wild  speed, 

Shake  the  bridle  and  follow. 

The  rout's  in  the  battle. 

Like  blast  in  the  cloud, 

The  flight's  mingled  rattle 

Peals  thickly  and  loud. 
Then  hoUeu !  Mac  Garadh  !  hoUeu !  Mac  Garadh ! 
Holleu  !  HoUeu  !  HoUeu  !  Mac  Garadh ! 

There  is  a  ^reat  difficulty  now  in  attempting  to  fix,  not  the 
authorship  (for  in  most  cases  that  is  utterly  hopeless),  but  the 
localities  out  of  which  these  ballads  and  songs  sprung ;  and  one 
has  often  to  be  guided  in  such  attempts  by  peculiarities  of 
dialect,  local  allusions,  and  similar  not  very  sure  foundations 
on  which  to  build  conclusions,  where  traditionary  lore  is  con- 
cerned. The  north-eastern  nook  of  our  island,  however,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  have  contributed  largely  to  this  literature,  when 
we  consider  the  poetical  genius  of  its  people,  coupled  with  the 
strong  leanings  of  its  landed  gentry  to  Episcopacy  and  the 
Stuarts,  and  remember  the  influence  which  the  opinions  of 
the  laird  then  had  on  the  rustic  mind.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  one  needed  little  persuasion  to  "gae  wa'  like  a 
man,  an'  be  hangit  to  please  the  laird  ",  it  was  then.  He  was 
omnipotent,  not  only  over  his  acres,  but  over  those  who  tilled 
them ;  not  as  a  despot,  but  as  one  whose  character  and  opinions 
percolated  through  the  grades  of  society  beneath  him,  until  the 
facets  of  the  rustic  mind,  if  they  reflected  anything  at  all,  re- 
flected the  laird.  It  was  mostly  from  this  cause,  we  believe, 
that  the  strength  of  the  Jacobites  lay  in  the  rural,  not  in  the 
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urban,  population.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  undoubtedly  find 
the  rustic  muse,  not  only  readapting  its  old  songs  to  the  new 
circumstances,  but  turning  now  and  again,  from  such  luckless 
love  as  that  which  befel  the  unfortunate  youth  who  ate  "  the 
tempting  cheese  o'  Fy  vie  ",  and  betaking  itself  to  its  not  always 
clean  native  cudgel  of  coarse  satire,  against  the  yet  successful 
usurper. 

The  following  ballad  undoubtedly  hails  from  be-north  the 
Grampians,  its  language  being  almost  pure  Aberdeenshire  doric. 
From  the  allusions  in  the  third  verse,  we  would  be  inclined 
to  fix  its  date  some  short  time  after  the  execution  of  Derwent- 
water  and  Kenmure  and  the  disposal  of  the  forfeited  estates, 
which  latter  work  occupied  the  Commissioners  at  Edinburgh 
for  four  years. 

GEORDIE   whelp's   TESTAMENT. 

Wae  worth  the  time  that  I  came  here, 
To  lay  my  fangs  on  Jamie's  gear  ! 
For  I  had  better  staid  at  hame, 
Than  now  to  bide  sae  muckle  blame. 
But  my  base,  poltroon,  sordid  mind, 
To  greed  o'  gear  was  still  inclin'd, 
Which  gart  me  fell  Count  Konnigsmark, 
For  his  braw  claes  and  hoUand  sark. 

When  that  was  done,  by  slight  and  might 
I  hitched  young  Jamie  frae  his  right, 
And  without  ony  fear  or  dread, 
I  took  his  house  out-owre  his  head, 
Pack'd  up  his  plenishing  sae  braw. 
And  to  a  swine-sty  turn'd  his  ha'. 
I  connach'd  a'  I  could na  tak, 
And  left  him  naething  worth  a  plack. 

But  a'  this  couldna  me  content : 

I  hang'd  his  tenants,  seiz'd  their  rent : 

And  to  my  shame  it  will  be  spoke, 

I  harried  a'  his  cottar  folk. 

But  what  am  I  the  richer  grown? 

A  curse  comes  aye  wi'  things  that's  stown, 

I'm  like  to  tine  it  a'  belyve, 

For  wrangous  gear  can  never  thrive. 

But  care  and  wonder  gars  me  greet, 
For  ilka  day  wi'  skaith  I  meet, 
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And  I  maun  hame  to  my  ain  craft : 
The  thoughts  o'  this  hae  put  me  daft. 
But  yet  ere  sorrow  break  my  heart, 
And  Satan  comes  to  claim  his  part, 
To  punish  me  for  dreary  sin, 
I'll  leave  some  heirship  to  my  kin. 

Ane  auld  black  coat,  baith  lang  and  wide, 

Wi'  snishin  barken'd  like  a  hide, 

A  skelpet  hat,  and  plaiden  hose, 

A  jerkin  clartit  a'  wi'  brose, 

A  pair  o'  sheen  that  wants  a  heel, 

A  periwig  wad  fleg  the  deil, 

A  pair  o'  breeks  that  wants  the  doup, 

Twa  cutties  and  a  timmer  stoup. 

A  mutchkin  cog,  twa  rotten  caps. 
Set  o'  the  bink  to  kep  the  draps, 
Some  cabbage  growing  i'  the  yard, 
Ane  pig,  ane  pock,  ane  candle-sherd, 
A  heap  o'  brats  upo'  the  brae, 
Some  tree-clouts,  and  foul  wisps  o'  strae, 
A  rusty  sword  that  lies  there  ben, 
Twa  chickens  and  a  clockin  hen. 

A  rickle  o'  peats  out-owre  the  knowe, 
A  gimmer  and  a  doddit  yowe, 
A  stirky  and  a  hummle  cow, 
Twa  grices  and  my  dear  black  sow, 
A  rag  to  dicht  her  filthy  snout, 
A  brecham,  and  a  carding-clout, 
A  bassie  and  a  bannock  stick, 
There's  gear  enough  to  mak'  ye  sick. 

Besides  a  mare  that's  blind  and  lame. 
That  used  to  bear  a  cuckold  hame, 
A  thraw-crook  and  a  broken  gaud. 
There's  gear  enough  to  put  ye  mad. 
A  lang-kail  knife,  an  auld  sheer-blade, 
A  dibble  and  a  flaughter-spade. 
Tak  part  hereof,  baith  great  and  sma' ; 
Mine  heirs,  it  weel  becomes  you  a'. 

But  yet  before  that  a'  is  done, 
There's  something  for  my  graceless  son, 
That  awkward  ass,  wi'  filthy  scouk ; 
My  malison  light  on  his  bouk  ! 
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A  nd  further  for  his  part  o'  gear, 
I  leave  the  horns  his  dad  did  wear ; 
But  yet  I'd  better  leave  the  same 
To  AVliigs,  to  blaw  my  lasting  shame. 

To  the  same  Whigs  I  leave  my  curse, 
My  guilty  conscience  and  toom  purse ; 
I  hope  my  torments  they  will  feel. 
When  they  gang  skelpin  to  the  deil. 
For  to  the  times  their  creed  they  shape  : 
They  grin,  they  glour,  they  skouk,  and  gape. 
As  they  wad  gaiinch  to  eat  the  starns, 
The  muckle  deil  ding  out  their  harns ! 

Wi'  my  twa  Turks  I  winna  sinder, 
For  that  wad  my  last  turkey  hinder ; 
For  baith  can  speer  the  nearest  gate, 
And  lead  me  in  though  it  be  late. 
Where  Oliver  and  Willie  Buck 
Sit  o'er  the  lugs  in  smeekie  muck, 
Wi'  hips  sae  het,  and  beins  sae  bare : 
They'll  e'en  be  blythe  when  Geordie's  there. 

To  Fisslerump  and  Kilmansack, 
Wha  aft  hae  gart  my  curpin  crack 
To  ilka  Dutch  and  German  jade, 
I  leave  my  sceptre  to  their  trade. 
But  O,  my  bonnie  darling  sow. 
How  sair's  my  heart  to  part  wi'  you, 
When  I  think  on  the  happy  days 
That  we  hae  had  'mang  fat  and  flaes. 


o 


My  darling,  dautet,  greasy,  dame, 
I  leave  thee  fouth  o'  sin  and  shame. 
And  ane  deil's  brander,  when  I'm  gone, 
To  fry  your  sonsy  hurdies  on. 
But  to  my  lean  and  shrinkit  witch, 
I  leave  damnation  and  the  itch. 
To  a'  my  friends  where'er  they  be, 
The  curse  of  heav'n  eternally. 

The  public  measures  associated  with  the  king's  name,  and 
the  reported  scandals  of  his  domestic  life,  were  for  long  rolled 
as  sweet  morsels  under  the  tongues  of  the  Jacobites,  who  never 
failed  to  set  as  a  companion  picture,  the  charms  of  Jamie  or 
Charlie  and  the  cause  they  represented.  Where  originality  in 
composition  was  unattainable,  snatches,  as  we  have  said,  of  old 
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song,  which  may  have  been  sung  from  generation  to  generation, 
time  out  of  mind,  and  which  had  little  meaning  or  purpose  in 
them  beyond  being  a  vehicle  for  some  favourite  lilt,  could  easily 
be  adapted  to  party  purposes.  There  is  at  all  times  among  the 
peasantry,  although  more  common  in  days  gone  by  than  it  may 
be  now,  a  class  of  songs,  usually  wedded  to  capital  airs, 
which  readily  admit,  by  change  of  name  or  place,  any  special 
application  desired  by  the  singer.  No  doubt  many  of  our 
readers  will  remember  how  in  their  earlier  years  the  "Johnny" 
of  the  following  old  fragment,  was  frequently  altered  by  the 
mother,  while  dancing  her  son  on  her  knee  to  its  sprightly  air: — 

Johnny's  nae  a  gentleman, 

An'  Johnny's  nae  a  laird. 
Yet  I  wad  follow  Johnny  lad, 

Suppose  he  wis  a  caird. 

Wi'  you,  an'  wi'  you 

An'  wi'  you,  my  Johnny  lad, 
I'd  drink  the  buckles  o'  my  sheen 

An'  think  it  no  degrade. 

So,  in  the  verses, 

Charlie  keeps  nae  needles  nor  pins, 
And  Charlie  keeps  nae  trappin', 
But  Charlie  keeps  twa  bonnie  black  een, 
Will  hand  the  lassies  waukin'. 

O  Charlie  is  neither  laird  nor  lord, 
Nor  Charlie  is  a  caddie ; 
But  Charlie  has  twa  bonnie  red  cheeks, 
And  he's  my  juggler  laddie. 

one  would  almost  think  that  they  were  reading  a  sample  of 
these  unpremeditated  impromptu  songs,  which  the  mothers  of  a 
by-gone  age  were  famous  for  singing  to  their  bairns.  But 
while  thus  lilting  about  Charlie,  evidently  quite  unconscious  of 
any  absurdity  in  associating  him  with  "needles,  pins,  and 
trappin' ",  they  manage  to  make  the  closing  verse  give  the  true 
Jacobite  ring,  and  so  become,  like  the  postscript  to  a  lady's 
letter,  the  really  important  part  of  the  composition — 

A  pinch  o'  snuff  to  poison  the  Whigs, 

A  gill  o'  Geneva  to  drown  them ; 

And  he  that  winna  drink  Charlie's  health 

May  roaring  seas  surround  him. 
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Such  a  fact  as  that  noted  above  speaks  directly  to  us  now-a- 
days  of  the  deep  hold  which  Jacobitism — whether  as  a  figment 
of  the   imagination,  or  as  a  possible,  desirable,  and  strongly- 
hoped-for  reality,  matters  not — had  taken  of  the  popular  mind. 
We  have  no  doubt  now  that  they  were  mistaken,  deluded ;  but  as 
little  doubt  can  we  have  that  they  were  earnest,  faithful.     Of 
course  we  can  readily  suppose  that  in  such  a  gathering  as  flocked 
to  the  Pretender's  standard,  there  were  some  who  lent  assistance 
and  encouragement  to  his  schemes  from  dishonourable  motives, 
some  who  may  have  been  playing  an  analogous  game  to  that  of 
the  French  king  who  encouraged  the  scheme  of  invasion  in 
hopes  of  a  diversion  of  the  British  forces  in  his  own  favour. 
But   this   was   not  the  case  with   the  great   body  of  Prince 
Charlie's  plebeian   followers — they  loved  him  with   all   their 
heart  and  soul,  and  were  ready  at  all  times  to  risk  life,  limb, 
and  possessions  in  the  cause,  of  which  he  was   to  them,  the 
living  embodiment,      We  have  no  desire,  and  there  is  little 
necessity,  to  enter  on  the  details  of  that  series  of  brilliant  feats 
of  arms  by  which  the  Jacobites  dazzled  both  friends  and  foes  in 
their  southward  career,  nor  on  the  sadder  reverses  which  speedily 
overtook  them — they  are  all  so  well  known  already.      History 
has  not  only  chronicled  all  the  facts,  and  romances  been  built 
upon  them,  but  the  whole  progress  of,  and  conclusion  to,  that 
dashing  episode  is  readable  in  the  very  titles  of  our  national 
songs.     We  have  only  to  mention  "  Welcome  Royal  Charlie  ", 
"The   Gathering   of  the   Clans",   "Wha's    for    Scotland   and 
Charlie  ? ",  "  Johnnie  Cope  ",  "  Charlie  is  my  Darling  ",  "  Falkirk 
Muir  ",  "  Culloden  ",  and  "  Lewis  Gordon  ",  to  indicate  its  lead- 
ing points,  for  the  whole  field  is  completely  enshrined  in  song. 
We  will  rather  turn  aside,  however,  to  the  sequestered  nooks  of 
northern  rural  life,  and  hear  the  rustic  muse  sing  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  their  darling  cause.     Of  anonymous  songs  hailing 
from  the  Buchan  district  "  Wha  wadna  fecht  for  Charlie  ",  by 
being  wedded  to  an  excellent  old  tune,  "  Will  you  go  and  marry 
Katie",  has   had  a  long  lease   of  life,   and   is   still   popular. 
Another,  less  fortunate  in  its  musical  accompaniment,  and  now 
less  known,  but,  in  so  far  as  versification  is  concerned,  equalh' 
meritorious  song  is,  "  The  Gathering  Rant ",  communicated  to 
Hogg  by  his  Peterhead  correspondent. 
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We  a'  maun  muster  soon  the  morn, 

We  a'  maun  march  richt  early, 
O'er  misty  mount  and  mossy  muir, 

Alang  wi'  Royal  Charlie. 
Yon  German  cuif  that  fills  the  throne, 

He  clamb  to  't  most  unfairly ; 
Sae  aff  we'll  set,  and  try  to  get 

His  birthright  back  to  Charlie. 

Yet  e'er  we  leave  this  valley  dear. 

Those  hills  o'erspread  wi'  heather, 
Send  round  the  usquebaugh  sae  clear ; 

We'll  tak  a  horn  thegether. 
And  listen,  lads,  to  what  I  gie; 

Ye'Il  pledge  me  roun  sincerely; 
To  him  that's  come  to  set  us  free 

Our  rightful  ruler,  Charlie. 

Oh  better  lo'ed  he  canna  be ; 

Yet  when  we  see  him  wearing 
Our  Highland  garb  sae  gracefully, 

'Tis  aye  the  mair  endearing. 
Though  a'  that  now  adorns  his  brow 

Be  but  a  simple  bonnet. 
Ere  lang  we'll  see  of  kingdoms  three 

The  Royal  crown  upon  it. 

But  ev'n  should  fortune  turn  her  heel 

Upon  the  righteous  cause,  boys. 
We  shaw  the  warld  we're  firm  and  leal, 

And  never  will  prove  fause,  boys. 
We'll  fight  till  we  hae  breath  to  draw 

For  him  we  love  sae  dearly, 
And  ane  an'  a'  we'll  stand  or  fa' 

A  lang  wi'  Royal  Charlie. 

The  zeal  with  which  our  Scottish  ladies  took  up  the  cause 
of  "bonnie  Prince  Charlie"  is  strongly  marked  in  its  literature, 
and  is  unique  in  the  history  of  political  movements.  Nowhere 
do  we  find  feminine  enthusiasm  for  a  king  and  a  political  creed 
breaking  out  into  such  rapturous  melody  of  song — yea,  even 
the  memory  of  it,  inspired  them  for  generations — as  witness  the 
splendid  songs  of  Carolina  Nairne,  the  beautiful  "Flower  of 
Strathearn  ".  Althouo-h  the  names  of  these  chivalric  women — 
for  certainly  they  were  formed  of  the  stuff  out  of  which  the 
gods  make  heroes — have  for  the  most  part  escaped  our  chroni- 
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clers,  yet  we  can  point  to  Lady  Mary  Drummond,  a  daughter 
of  the  Countess  Marischal,  who,  during  a  stay  at  Inverugie 
Castle,  sang  hopefully  of  "The  day  our  King  comes  o'er  the 
water".  More  obscure  still,  with  her  identity  lost  in  the  stir 
and  whirl  of  the  ]")eriod,  is  that  resolute  heroine  of  the  Mar 
family,  who  penned  the  following  anent  "  Koyal  Charlie  "  : — 

The  wind  comes  fra  the  land  I  love, 

It  moves  the  gray  flood  rarely ; 
Look  for  the  lily  on  the  lea, 

And  look  for  Royal  Charlie. 

Ten  thousand  swords  shall  leave  their  sheathg 

And  smite  f u'  sharp  and  sairly ; 
And  Gordon's  might,  and  Erskine's  pride, 

Shall  live  and  die  wi'  Charlie, 

The  sun  shines  out — wide  smiles  the  sea, 

The  lily  blossoms  rarely ; 
O,  yonder  comes  his  gallant  ship, 

Thrice  welcome,  Royal  Charlie ! 

"  Yes,  yon's  a  good  and  jojallant  ship, 
Wi'  banners  flaunting  fairly ; 
But  should  it  meet  your  darling  prince, 
'Twill  feast  the  fish  wi'  Charlie". 

Wide  rustled  she  her  silks  in  pride, 

And  waved  her  white  hand  lordlie — 
And  drew  a  bright  sword  from  the  sheath, 

And  answered  high  and  proudly. 

"  I  had  three  sons,  and  a  good  lord, 
Wha  sold  their  lives  fu'  dearlie — 
And  wi'  their  dust  I'd  mingle  mine. 
For  love  o'  gallant  Charlie. 

"It  would  hae  made  a  hale  heart  sair 
To  see  our  horsemen  flying ; 
And  my  three  bairns,  and  my  good  lord, 
Amang  the  dead  and  dying: 

"I  snatched  a  banner — led  them  back — 
The  white  rose  flourish'd  rarely: 
The  deed  I  did  for  Royal  James 
I'd  do  again  for  Charlie". 

The  following  song  in  the  same  measure,  and  conceived  in 
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the  same  spirit  as  the  above,  we  copied,  along  with  the  succeed- 
ing ballad  fragment,  many  years  ago  from  an  old  manuscript 
collection  in  the  possession  of  an  Aberdeen  lady  who  had  a 
great  taste  for  such  things.  We  have  never  met  with  them  in 
print : — 

Tune — "DONALD  ". 

Whare  are  ye  ^aun  ye  bloody  duke, 

At  sic  an  hour  sae  early  ? 
I  fear  the  road  ye  hae  mistook. 

Gin  ye  fa'  in  wi'  Charlie. 

For  Charlie's  up  wi'  a'  his  clans, 

Awa'  they're  marching  rarely. 
There's  no  a  heart  but  he  trepans. 

They're  a'  in  love  wi'  Charlie. 

He's  marching  on  to  Lunnon  toun, 

To  kick  yon  doited  carlie ; 
Wha  but  a  King  should  wear  a  crown ; 

An'  wha  is  King  but  Charlie  1 

Wha  now  dare  say  he  was  to  blame, 

Or  wha  dare  cry  a  parlie ; 
Let  him  gae  back  the  road  he  came, 

Nae  coward  hearts  for  Charlie. 

Our  heiland  and  our  lawland  maids, 

O'  but  they  lo'e  him  dearlie ; 
An'  well  they  like  the  tartan  plaid, 

That  buckled  on  for  Charlie. 

The  brulzie  now  is  weel  begun. 

Then  heart  an'  hand  til't  fairly ; 
Wi'  heilan'  sword  an'  heilan'  gun. 

We'll  mak  a  road  for  Charlie. 


Charlie  cam'  to  our  lords  castle. 

An'  loudly  he  did  ca'; 
An'  Charlie  sat  in  our  lords  chair, 

Wi'  bonnet  on  an'  a'. 

His  plaid  was  bun'  wi'  siller  belt, 

An'  to  his  knee  cam'  down ; 
He  looked  like  nane  but  Scotland's  king, 

Sae  worthy  o'  the  crown. 
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*  •)(•  -x-  *  *  * 
An'  wi'  him  our  brave  lord  maun  gae, 

For  him  he's  clench'd  his  brand ; 
An'  be  it  weel  or  be  it  "wae, 

The  word  is  "fair  Scotland"! 


"  MUSSEL-MOU'D  CHARLIE  ". 


During  the  brief  season  of  prosperity  which  smiled  on  the 
young  Pretender  as  he  marched  southwards,  the  news  which 
came  to  the  north  of  his  various  successes  stirred  the  hearts  of 
the  county  Jacobites  with  great  joy,  and  stimulated  those  who 
had  been  slow  to  come  out  in  his  favour  to  now  exert  them- 
selves on  his  behalf.  Week  after  week  Aberdeen  was  kept  in 
a  state  of  suspense  and  insecurity,  as  the  county  lairds  and 
their  followers  passed  through  it  on  their  way  southward. 
Pitsligo,  Glenbucket,  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  and  Stoney  wood,  beat 
up  by  tuck  of  drum  for  recruits  through  the  streets, — forbade 
the  keeping  of  King  George's  birthday, — which,  nevertheless, 
was  kept  with  all  the  honours,  save  the  ringing  of  the  bells, — 
the  townsfolk  on  Castle  Street  pledging  King  George's  health 
before  the  house  where  Stoney  wood  and  his  friends  sat  drink- 
ing. To  make  up  for  this,  Hamilton,  chamberlain  to  the  Duke 
of  Gordon,  compelled  the  magistrates  to  attend  at  the  Cross 
while  Prince  Charlie  was  proclaimed  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
Chalmers,  the  printer,  having  refused  to  print  any  more  of 
their  proclamations,  had  to  make  his  escape  by  a  window  from  his 
own  house,  while  the  Jacobites  afterwards  smashed  his  presses 
and  scattered  his  type  by  way  of  revenge.  During  this  state 
of  affairs  news  came  to  town  that  the  M'Leods  and  other  loyal 
clans,  under  Earl  Louden,  were  at  Oldmeldrum  and  Inverurie  ; 
a  call  to  arms  was  made,  and  the  Jacobites,  under  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon,  mustered  at  the  Heading  Hill,  and  marched  out  to 
meet  them  by  way  of  the  Bridge  of  Don.  One  can  easily 
imagine  how  many  a  loving  lass  that  day,  full  of  the  ardour 
which  springs  from  youthful  feeling,  as  she  saw  the  young  lads 
mustered  for  Cliarlie  with  the  "  white  cockade  aboon  the  bree", 
sang  in  the  words  of  a  then  familiar  song — 
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I'll  sell  my  rock,  I'll  sell  my  reel, 
My  rippliu'  kame,  an'  spiunin'  wheel, 
To  buy  my  lad  a  tartan  plaid, 
A  braidsword,  an'  a  white  cockade. 

I'll  sell  my  rockly,  an'  my  tow, 

My  giiid  gi'ey  mare,  an'  hawket  cow, 

That  every  loyal  Buchan  lad, 

May  tak'  the  field  wi'  his  white  cockade. 

The  foes  met  at  Inverurie  ;  the  skirmish  was  short  and  sharp, 
victory  falling  to  Lewis  Gordon,  who  returned  to  Aberdeen  re- 
joicing, and  with  so  many  prisoners  (says  a  traditionary  account 
given  by  Peter  Buchan),  that  some  of  those  then  in  the  Tol- 
booth  were  set  at  liberty  to  make  room  for  the  new  comers. 
Among  those  reported  to  have  been  then  set  at  liberty  was  one 
who,  in  a  rather  out-of-the-way  manner,  played  an  important 
part  in  these  times.  We  refer  to  Charles  Leslie,  or  as  he 
was  popularly  called,  '•'  Mussel-mou'd  Charlie  ",  one  of  the  best 
known  characters  on  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  widely  known  in  almost 
every  town  and  village  from  Rattray  Head  to  Firth  of  Forth. 
He  was  a  natural  son  of  Leslie  of  Pitcaple,  and  was  born  in 
1677.  He  took  early  in  life  to  hawking  and  singing  ballads 
through  the  country — a  Jacobite  Homer  singing  his  own  com- 
positions— and  was  ever  a  welcome  presence  in  the  hamlets  of 
the  shire  in  those  days,  when  news  travelled  slowly,  and 
gossips  were  less  numerous  than  now.  He  was  a  most 
devoted  Jacobite — sang  everywhere  their  bitterest  satires,  and 
very  probably  was  the  "  impious  wretch  "  whom  the  author  of 
"  Scotland's  Glory  and  her  Shame"  heard  at  Laui*ence  Fair,  sing- 
ing that  abominable  song,  "  Whirry  Whigs  awa',  man  ".  to  the 
delight  of  the  "  profane  rabble."  Tradition  reports  of  him  that 
he  was  so  popular  in  Aberdeen  as  to  have  a  complete  monopoly 
of  the  "  plainstanes  "  in  pursuing  his  calling.  He  is  described 
as  "  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  small,  fiery  eyes,  a  long  chin,  reddish 
hair,  and  carried  a  long  pikestaff,  a  good  deal  longer  than  him- 
self, with  a  large  harden  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder  before 
him  to  hold  his  ballads,  and  a  small  pocket  Bible  with  a  long 
string  attached  to  it " — a  description  which  answers  exactly  to 
a  copper-plate  engraving,  said  to  be  a  life-like  portrait,  prefixed 
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to  Peter  Bucliaii's  "  Wanderings  of  Prince  Charles  ".    The  story 
of  his  release  from  Aberdeen  prison  is  thus  given  in  a  letter  to 
Peter  Buchan  by  a  Mr.  James  Troup,  who  knew  the  minstrel 
personally  : — "  Mussel-mou'd  Charlie  was  in  Aberdeen  jail  when 
the  account  of  M'Leod's  defeat  came  to  the  town,  together  with 
a  great  many  more  townsmen.      The  jail  was  so  full  that  it 
would  hold  no    more.       Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald,  merchant, 
Broadgate,  Mr.  Francis  Rose  in  the  Green,  and  a  good  many 
more  were  put  into  the  guardhouse.       Mr.  Rose  was  put  in  for 
lending  Troup,  the  dancing  master,  a  pair  of  pistols  to  go  to 
Inverury.      However,  next  day  the  news  came  of  the  defeat, 
and  they  were  all  liberated,  and  the  prisoners  from  Inverury 
put  in.      Charlie  was  no  sooner  at  the  Cross  than  he  began  to 
sing, '  Come,  countrymen ',  &c.      This  I  had  from  an  old  lass 
when  I  was  'prentice  in  the  town.  She  was  a  servant  to  Turner 
of  Turnerhall,  who  sent  her  every  day  with  victuals,  &c.,  to 
Charlie,  who  sang  the  whole  day-time  to  plenty  of  company ; 
and  she  and  Charlie  had  the  pleasure  of  standing  in  the  crowd, 
and  saw  some  gentlemen  and  Provost  James  Morison  mount 
the  Cross,  and    caused   him  [the  Provost]  to  drink  a  glass  of 
red  wine   to   the   Prince's   health,   and  proclaim  him  Prince 
Recrent".     Rumour  has  it  that  Charlie   was  out  both  in  the 
"  Fifteen  "  and  the  "  Forty-five  ",  but  if  he  did  not  do  much  in 
furtherance  of  the  Jacobite  cause  with  his  sword,  his  pen,  or, 
rather,  his  "deep   and   hollow   roar",    as   his   voice  has  been 
picturesquely  called,  aided   the  great  cause  for  a  long  series  of 
years.     He  is  said  to  have  never  missed  an  execution  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  played  the  prototype  of  the  modern  "repre- 
sentative of  the  press  ",  and  took  down  the  dying  words  of  the 
chief  actor  in  the  grim  drama,  which  he  reproduced  in  dolorous 
verse.      As  he  advanced  in  years,  the  eccentricity  of  his  person 
and  habits  seems  to  have  secured,  as  we  mentioned  above,  a 
sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  the  street  minstrelship  of  the  town, 
and  its  reward  in  the  shape  of  "  gweed  awmous  ".      He  died  at 
Old  Raine,  his  native  place,  in  the  year  1782,  at  the  extra- 
ordinary age  of  105,  and  it  is  said  that,  after  his  death,  there 
was  no  small  competition  among  brothers  of  the  craft  ambitious 
of  acquiring  the  office,  which  he  had  so  long  and  honourably 
filled.    His  Jacobite  productions  have  almost  entirely  perished, 
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("  Geordie  Sits  in  Charlie's  Chair"  is  reputed  to  be  his),  and  all 
that  remains  of  Cliarlie's  ballad  stock-in-trade  is  contained  in 
a  small  volume,  privately  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1827.  This 
curious  collection  consists  of  29  items,  exclusive  of  an  elegy 
which  seems  to  have  been  composed  and  sung  by  the  successor 
of  Charlie  to  the  street  laureateship  of  Aberdeen.  A  few  verses 
of  this  production  may  be  welcome  to  the  curious  : — 

O  dolef  u'  rings  the  bells  o'  Eaine ! 

BoiiDie  laddie,  Highlaud  laddie, 
For  Charlie  ne'er  will  sing  again, 

My  bonnie  Highland  laddie. 
•«■         -^         -x-         -x-         -^         -it         * 
He  danced  and  sang  five  score  years  and  five, 

Bonnie  laddie,  &c. 
Few  men  like  him  are  now  alive, 

My  bonnie,  &c. 

Gae  lads  and  lasses  to  the  fair, 

Bonny  laddie,  &c. 
For  Charlie  ne'er  will  meet  you  there, 

My  bonnie,  &c. 

Nor  in  the  streets  of  Aberdeen, 

Bonnie  laddie,  &c. 
Will  his  lang  spindle  shanks  be  seen, 

My  bonnie,  &c. 

*  ■^        -j^-        -x-        -x-        -^        -x- 
The  fame  of  Charlie  w^andered  far, 

Bonnie  laddie,  &c. 
Through  Angus,  Buchan,  Mearns,  and  Mar, 
My  bonnie,  &c, 

Strathbogie  can  and  Garioch  tell, 

Bonnie  laddie,  &c. 
That  oft  he  sent  the  Whigs  to  hell, 

My  bonnie,  &c. 

*  -x-  *  *  -Sfr  *  * 
And  how,  for  comfort  of  his  life, 

Bonnie  laddie,  &c. 

In  Edinburgh  he  bought  a  wife, 

My  bonnie,  &c. 

Each  ballad  a  bawbee  him  brought. 

Bonny  laddie,  &c. 
And  for  that  sum  his  wife  he  bought, 

My  bonnie,  &c. 
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Her  tocher  was  not  quite  worth  a  plack,  0, 

Bonny  laddie,  &c. 
A  farthing's  worth  of  cut  tobacco, 

My  bomiie,  &c. 

The  above  reference  to  Charlie's  marriapje  would  incline  one  to 
the  belief  that  the  sale  of  wives  was  not  altogether  confined 
to  Smithfield.  In  one  of  his  own  ballads  he  makes  allusion  to 
the  momentous  domestic  event  in  the  following  stanza: — 

I  bought  a  wife  in  Edinburgh 

For  a  bawbee  :  — 
I  got  a  farthing  in  again 

To  buy  tobacco  wi'. 

It  may  be  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  printer  of  Charlie's 
effusions  has  been  preserved  to  posterity  in  one  of  the  stanzas 
of  the  elegy. 

These  songs  in  the  long  nights  of  winter, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie. 
He  made,  and  Chalmers  was  the  printer, 

My  bonnie  Highland  laddie. 

As  a  specimen  of  Charlie's  political  songs,  the  following 
extract  may  suffice.  The  "  Highland  Laddie  "  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  favourite  form  in  which  his  Jacobite  improvisa- 
tions were  composed.  One  line  in  the  extract  shows  that 
Charlie  either  was  a  considerable  bit  of  a  humorist,  for  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  Prince  Charlie  himself  comes  in  for  a  pretty 
severe  rub  on  the  occasion,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, or  else  that  some  of  his  opponents  have  managed  some- 
how to  interpolate  a  line  : — 

Will  ye  go  to  Crookie  den, 

Bonnie  laddie.  Highland  laddie, 
There  you'll  see  Charlie  and  his  men. 

My  bonnie  Highland  laddie. 

All  the  Whigs  will  gang  to  hell, 

Bonnie  laddie,  &c. 
Chxirlie  heUl  he  thei'e  himsellj 

My  bonnie,  &c. 

Satan  sits  in  the  black  nook, 

A  bonnie  laddie,  &c. 
Riving  sticks  to  roast  the  Duke, 

My  bonnie,  &c. 
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We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  line  in  italics  is  a  "  weak 
invention  of  the  enemy",  for  Mr.  Kinloch,  the  editor  of  the 
above  mentioned  volume,  notices  a  "  penny  ballad  "  which  was 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  ]\Ir.  Maidment,  entitled,  "  A  new 
song,  called  the  Jacobite's  Lamentation :  composed  and  sold 
by  Charles  Lesly,  Flying  Stationer,  the  Poet ",  and  bearing  the 
imprint — "Edinburgh,  printed  for  Charles  Leslie,  Flying 
Stationer,  the  Author,  174G  ".  This  "Jacobite's  Lamentation  " 
is  a  violent  tirade  against  the  Jacobite  doctrines  and  party, 
and  is  evidently  a  roguish  trick  of  some  wag  to  torment  poor 
Charlie,  whose  faith  burned  with  an  almost  insane  fervour  for 
Prince  Charlie  and  his  followers. 

The  songs,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  privately- 
printed  volume  of  Mr.  Kinloch,  although  they  breatlie  scarcely 
a  word  of  Jacobitism,  are  very  curious,  and  in  their  way 
of  no  mean  value.  They  show  us  the  kind  of  popular  song 
that  prevailed  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  and  though,  in 
all  conscience,  many,  even  most  of  them,  are  too  broad  and 
coarse  for  reproduction  at  this  time  of  day,  we  doubt  if 
they  ever  produced  such  a  demoralising  effect  as  do  some  of 
the  music-hall  songs  of  to-day.  They  contain  dirt,  but  it  is 
all  on  the  surface,  and  leaves  no  stain  on  the  imagination 
like  the  inuendo  and  douUe-erdendre  of  the  music-hall  comique. 
Echoes  of  not  a  few  of  them  will,  we  are  sure,  be  found  in 
the  memories  of  many  aged  and  middle-aged  readers.  For 
example,  "The  Sleepy  ^lerchant": — 

The  merchant's  bed  it  was  weel  made, 
And  the  merchant  lad  in  it  was  laid, 
A  dram  for  him  she  did  provide. 
Bade  him  drink  and  lie  down: 

For  ye  are  the  sleepy  merchant, 

For  ye  are  the  sleepy  merchant, 

For  ye  are  the  sleepy  merchant, 

That  canna  lie  your  lane. 

The  sono-  ends  with  the  "merchant"  marrying  the  lass  that 
gave  hiiu  the  dram: — 

He's  tane  the  lassie  by  the  hand, 
And  tied  her  up  in  wedlock  band, 
And  now  she  is  the  merchant  s  wife, 
And  she  lives  in  Aberdeen: 
0 
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For  she's  married  to  the  merchaut, 
She's  married  to  the  merchaut, 
She's  married  to  the  merchant, 
An"  he  need  na  lie  his  hine. 

"Jock  Sheep"  is  evidently  a  Scottish  version  of  "The 
Baffled  Knight",  published  in  Percy's  "Reliqiies".  The 
English  version  is,  however,  decidedly  inferior,  in  point  of 
humour  and  fancy,  to  Charlie's.  Like  most  of  his  songs,  it  has 
a  profane,  if  not  an  immoral  perfume,  which  is  best  confined  to 
the  pages  of  a  privately-printed  and  rare  volume;  but  Charlie's 
productions  were  the  simple,  unartificial  utterances  of  a  happy 
and  enthusiastic  heart,  too  full  of  humour  to  be  particular  in 
choosing  dainty  themes  or  phrases,  and  well  contented  to  find 
a  few  jingling  rhymes  to  help  it  to  regulate  its  beatings.  The 
refrain  or  chorus  must  be  familiar  to  not  a  few: — 

You're  like  a  cock  my  father  has, 

He  wears  a  double  kaim, 
He  claps  his  wings  but  craws  nane, 
And  I  think  ye  are  like  him. 

Sae  whistle  o'  your  thoom  Jock  Sheep, 

And  whistle  o'  your  thoom, 
Sae  Stan'  you  there,  Jock  Sheep,  she  says, 
And  whistle  o'  your  thoom. 

As  Shakespeare  refused  not  to  utilise  old  plays,  histories, 
&c.,  as  a  foundation  for  his  wonderful  dramas,  so  our  minstrel 
seems  to  have  laid  the  old  ballad  literature  under  contribution ; 
and,  after  imbuing  them  with  the  Lesliean  spirit,  issued  them 
as  original,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  were.  His 
song  of  "The  Friar"  may  be  traced  back  to  the  squibs  so 
liberally  fulminated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  friars 
during  the  days  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  and  an  English  version 
of  it  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Tom  d'Urfey.  "  Kempy 
Kaye  "  is  a  ludicrous  parody  on  a  passage  in  the  old  metrical 
romance  of  "  The  IMarriage  of  Sir  Gawaine  ",  a  fragment  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Percy's  "  Reliques". 

Kempy  Kaye  is  a  wooing  gane, 

Far,  far  ayont  the  sea. 
And  there  he  met  wi'  auld  Goling, 

His  gudefather  to  be,  be. 

His  j^idefather  to  be. 
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"  Whar  are  ye  gaun,  O  Keinpy  Kaye, 

Whar  are  ye  gaun  sa  suiie  ]" 
"01  am  gaim  to  court  a  wife, 

And  think  na  ye  that's  weel  dune,  dune, 

And  think  na  ye  that's  weel  dune  ". 

"  An  ye  be  gaun  to  court  a  wife, 
As  ye  do  tell  to  me, 
Tis  ye  sail  hae  my  Fusome  Fug, 
Your  ae  wife  for  to  be,  be. 
Your  ae  wife  for  to  be. 

"Rise  up,  rise  up,  my  Fusome  Fug, 
An'  mak  your  foul  face  clean. 
For  the  brawest  wooer  that  ere  you  saw 
Is  come  de veiling  doun  the  green,  green, 
Is  come  de  veiling  doun  the  green." 

Up  then  raise  the  Fusome  Fug, 

To  mak  her  foul  face  clean ; 
An'  aye  she  cursed  her  mither 

She  had  na  water  in,  in, 

She  had  na  water  in. 

She  rampit  out,  and  she  rampit  in, 

She  rampit  but  and  ben  ; 
The  tittles  and  tattles  that  hang  frae  her  tail 

Wad  muck  an  acre  o'  Ian',  Ian', 

Wad  muck  an  acre  o'  lau'. 

She  had  a  neis  upon  her  face, 

Was  like  an  auld  pot-fit, 
Atween  her  neis  bot  and  her  mou. 

Was  inch-thick  deep  o'  dirt,  dirt, 

Was  inch-thick  deep  o'  dirt. 

Kemp}^    Kaye   does    not,    lils:e    the   knight   in    the   origina , 
uncoiirteously  anathematise  the  "  lothely  ladie  ",  for  the  song 

ends  up : — 

Whan  thae  twa  lovers  had  met  thegether, 
O'  kissin'  to  tak'  their  fill ; 

The  slaver  that  hang  atween  their  twa  gabs. 
Wad  hae  tether'd  a  ten-year-auld  bill,  bill. 
Wad  hae  tether'd  a  ten-year-auld  bill. 

The  "  Man  in  the  Moon "  is  an  excellent  piece  of  fooling, 
particularising  various  optical  illusions  and  strange  absurdities, 
to  which  a  man  in  his  cups  is  subject : — 
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I  saw  the  man  in  the  moon, 

Wha's  fou,  wha'sfou? 
I  saw  the  man  in  the  moon, 

Wha's  fou,  now,  m}"  jo? 
I  saw  the  man  in  the  moon, 
Driving  tackets  in  his  shoon ; 
And  we're  a'  blind  drunk,  boiisin'  jolly  fou,  my  jo. 

■H-  ^  -x-  -iC- 

I  saw  a  pyet  haud  the  plench, 

Wha's  fou,  wha  s  fou  ? 
I  saw  a  l)yet  haud  the  pleuch, 

AVlia's  fou,  now,  my  jo? 
I  saw  a  pyet  haud  the  pleuch, 
And  he  whissel'd  weel  enouch, 
And  M'e're  a',  &c. 

•H-  -K-  -A-  -S*- 

1  saw  a  sheep  shearin'  corn, 

Wha's  fou,  wha's  fou? 
I  saw  a  sheep  shearin'  corn, 

Wha's  fou,  now,  my  jo? 
I  saw  a  sheep  shearin'  corn, 
Wi'  the  heuck  about  his  horn; 
And  we'j'e  a',  &c. 

■X-  -jt  *  -^ 

I  saw  an  eel  chase  the  deil, 

Wha's  fou,  wha's  fou? 
I  saw  an  eel  chase  the  deil, 

Whas  fou,  now,  my  jo? 
I  saw  an  eel  chase  the  deil 
Roun'  about  the  sjnnnin'  wheel, 
And  we're  a',  SiC. 

Tlie  "Ram  o'  Diram"  is  a  song  of  which  several  versions 
are  localised  in  different  parts  of  tlie  country.  What  the  com- 
mon origin  is,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  Charlie's  version  is  a 
good  specimen  of  what  w^ent  for  wit  in  rustic  circles  not  so 
very  long  ago  : — 

As  I  cam  in  by  Diram, 

Upon  a  sunshine  day, 
I  there  did  meet  a  Eam,  Sir. 

He  was  baith  gallant  and  gay. 

He  had  four  feet  to  stand  upon, 

As  ye  sail  understand; 
And  ilka  fit  that  the  ram  had. 

Wad  hae  cover'd  an  acre  o'  land. 
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The  woo  that  grew  on  the  ram's  back, 

"VVa3  lifty  packs  o'  claith ; 
And  for  to  mak'  a  lee,  Sir, 

I  wad  be  very  laith. 

The  horns  that  war  on  the  ram's  head, 

AVere  fifty  packs  o'  speens  ; 
And  for  to  mak'  a  lee,  Sir, 

I  never  did  it  eence. 


Tlie  tail  that  hang  at  the  ram, 

Was  fifty  fadom  and  an  ell. 
And  it  was  saiild  at  Diram, 

To  ring  the  market  bell. 

The  following  well-known  verses  are  from  Charlie's  version 
of  "The  Mautman",  which  is  a  different,  if  not  an  older, 
version  than  that  published  in  "  Herd's  Collection  "  : — 

Some  say  kissin's  a  sin. 

But  I  think  it's  nane  ava, 
For  kissin'  has  won'd  in  the  warld, 

When  there  was  but  only  twa. 

If  it  was'na  lawfu' 

Lawers  wad'na  allow  it, 
If  it  was'na  holy 

Ministers  wad'na  do  it. 

If  it  was'na  modest, 

Maiden's  wad'na  tak'  it, 
An'  if  it  was'na  plenty, 

Puir  fowk  wad'na  get  it. 

The  following  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  budget,  and  may- 
yet  be  heard  sung  at  many  a  country  fireside  : — 

Quhilk  o'  ye  lasses  will  go  to  Buchairn  ? 
Quhilk  o'  ye  lasses  will  go  to  Buchairn  ? 
Quhilk  o'  ye  lasses  will  go  to  Buchairn  ? 
And  be  the  gweedwife  o'  bonny  Buchairn  1 

I'll  no  hae  the  lass  wi'  the  gowden  locks, 
Nor  will  I  the  lass  wi'  the  bonny  breast-knoli. 
But  I'll  hae  the  la^s  with  the  sliaif  o'  bank  notes, 
To  plenish  the  toun  o'  bonny  Buchairn. 
Quhilk  0'  ye,  &c. 
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I'll  get  a  thiggin'  frae  auld  John  Watt, 
An'  I'll  get  ane  frae  the  Lady  o'  Ghick, 
An'  I'll  get  anither  frae  honest  John  Gray, 
For  keeping  his  sheep  sae  lang  on  the  brae. 
Quhilk  o'  ye,  &c. 

"  Lassie,  I'm  gaun  to  I^awren-fair  ", 
"  Laddie,  what  are  ye  gaun  to  dee  there  ?" 
"  To  buy  some  ousen,  some  graith,  and  some  bows, 
To  plenish  the  toun  o'  Buchaini's  knows  ". 
Quhilk  o'  ye,  &c. 

Xo  apology,  perhaps,  is  needed  for  resuscitating  the  above 
specimens  of  Charlie's  stock-in-trade,  when  we  consider  that 
upwards  of  100  years  ago  they  must  have  been  very  familiar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Bon- Accord — that  now  they  are  so  scarce 
as  only  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  rich  literary  antiquaries — 
that  the  minstrel  was  an  institution  on  the  streets  of  Aberdeen 
for  so  many  years, — and  that  he  signed  himself  not  only 
"  Flying  Stationer  ",  but  also  "  Poet ". 


GEOEGE    HALKET. 


Perhaps  the  most  virulent  ballad  against  the  Hanoverian 
reyime,  with  its  concomitant  Whiggery  and  Presbyterianism, 
which  Jacobitism  produced,  was  "  Whirry  Whigs  Awa' ",  a 
ballad  which  had  a  popularity,  or  rather  notoriety,  fiir  beyond 
its  merits,  and  certainly  one  which  may  be  read  to-day  without 
rousing  the  same  virtuous  indignation  which  it  did  among 
zealous  Presbyterians  shortly  before  the  rising  of  the  '45.  For 
long  the  authorship  of  this  ballad  was  locally  credited  to  a 
William  Jack,  from  the  fact  that  in  some  copies  (says  Peter 
Buchan)  there  were  lines  appended  which  fathered  it  upon 

Will  Jack, 
Who  had  Corskelly  boats  in  tack. 
But  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
The'  wonderfully  could  indite. 

Peter  Buchan,  however,  in  1825,  in  a  note  to  the  song  "  Logic 
o'  Buchan  ",  in  his  "  Gleanings  of  Scarce  Old  Ballads  ",  gives  the 
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authorship  of  that  song  and  the  ballad  of  "  Whirry  Whigs  "  to 
one  George  Halket,  sometime  schoolmaster  at  Kathen.  It 
afterwards  appeared  that  Buchan  had  several  pieces  of  Halket's 
in  his  possession,  and  he  ultimately  gave,  in  1834,  an  exact 
transcript  of  "  Whirry  Whigs  "  from  the  copy  "  first  printed  on 
20th  July,  1744,  under  the  immediate  eye  and  superintendence 
of  the  author  ".  Subsequent  inquiry  by  Andrew  Jervise  into 
the  particulars  of  Buchan's  sketch  of  Halket  has  resulted  in 
considerable  corrections,  especially  of  dates.  Halket  (who, 
according  to  Buchan,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire)  entered 
on  the  duties  of  parochial  schoolmaster,  precentor,  and  session- 
clerk  in  the  parish  of  Rathen  in  1714.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  in  the  same  room  in  which  he  taught  "  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot";  for,  in  1718,  when  he  took  up  the  bonds  and 
blessedness  of  wedlock  with  Janet  Adamson,  the  heritors, 
taking  into  consideration  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  bed,  which 
formed  part  of  the  school  furniture,  resolved,  in  due  form,  not  to 
give  him  a  new  one,  but  to  repair  the  old  box-bed,  and  set  it 
up  as  a  partition  dividing  the  school-chamber ;  at  the  same 
time  causing  a  new  window  to  be  made  to  give  light  to  the 
primitive  bed-chamber  thus  created.  Here,  in  the  ben-end  of 
the  schoolhouse,  with  its  box-bed  partition,  the  dominie  and 
his  family  lived  till  1725,  when  circumstances,  long  forshadowed, 
closed  in  upon  him  and  compelled  him  to  seek  new  quarters. 
Wliether  throus^h  the  ill-fortune  whicli  crushed  the  cause  he 
had  at  heart,  or  through  the  inherent  drouth  which  seems  of 
old  to  have  beset  the  teaching  craft,  w^e  cannot  say — probably 
both  causes  operated — but  suspicion  is  that  our  dominie  took 
pretty  freely  to  the  bottle.  Jervise,  who  examined  his  registers, 
speaks  of  the  altered  character  of  his  later  handwriting, 
"  which  ",  says  he,  "  may  have  arisen  from  the  irregular  habits 
into  which  he  fell ".      Now,  it  is  well  known  that  for  the  most 

part — 

The  Jacobite,  poor  scribbling  crew, 
Who  wrote  for  the  Pretender, 

liked  somethinor  strono-er  than  "  French  wdne  "  in  order  to 
outvie  the  alleofed  virtues  of  that  cheer  extolled  bv  their 
opponents  in  "the  excellent  new  ballad  of  Brunswick  Mum", 
It  may  have  been  the  case,  that  Halket  was  a  right  rollicking 
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blade,  full  of  song,  full  of  satire— just  the  kind  of  companion  to 
keep  the  table  in  a  roar,  whether  that  table  was  at  the  village 
ale-house  or  elsewhere ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  he  was  a 
debauchee.  Some  men  are  so  constituted  and  circumstanced 
that  they  can  rarely  keep  on  the  narrow  path  of  duty,  but  tend 
to  become  wanderers  and  backsliders,  because  of  the  dash  of 
social  vagabondism  which  nature  has  infused  into  their  consti- 
tution. Halket  certainly  did  become  a  backslider,  and,  what 
in  the  eyes  of  kirk-sessional  decorum  was  even  worse,  he  could 
not  be  made  a  penitent  one.  Things  had  gone  on  for  some  time 
with  occasional  bickerings  between  him  and  the  minister,  till  at 
last  the  session,  no  longer  able  to  wink  at  "his  faults  and  gross 
miscarriages  ",  brought  him  to  book  in  September,  1725.  From 
the  session  record  we  learn — ''  That  notwithstanding  many 
warnings,  he  (Halket)  had  come  to  that  height  of  impudence  as 
to  deny  all  the  faults  he  stands  guilty  of,  and  will  not  be  con- 
vinced- or  made  sensible  of  his  miscarriages,  and  he  having 
relapsed  again  and  again,  and  no  reformation  of  heart  or  of 
ways  to  be  found  in  him,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  minister  and 
session  of  Rathen  that  the  said  George  Halket  be  laid  aside 
from  officiating  as  schoolmaster  or  precentor  ". 

Alas!  poor  Halket !  The  home,  sliced  off  the  schoolhouse  by 
moving  the  box-bed,  and  lighted  up  by  a  glass  window  at  the 
cost  of  £7  10s.  Scots,  was  soon  to  be  handed  over  to  "  the  sober 
and  discreet  youth  "  whom  the  session  had  appointed  to  succeed 
him ;  and  now,  with  wife  and  three  children,  bag  and  baggage, 
he  takes  the  high  road  to  Cairnbulg,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
soon  had  a  full  school.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  while  there 
that  he  wrote  the  ballad  of  "  Whirry  AVhigs  ".  Perhaps  it  was  : 
certainly  he  produced  one  thing  while  there  which  Buchaii  did 
not  know  of,  and  which  is  of  importance  as  an  item  of  local 
bibliography.  We  refer  to  a  small  volume  of  poetry  written 
by  him,  and  printed  in  1737.  The  contents  of  this  extremely  rare 
production  (the  only  copy  which  we  know  being  the  Jervise 
one,  now  in  the  Mitchell  Library,  Gla.sgow)  helps  us  more  fully 
to  get  at,  and  better  to  understand,  the  singular  character  of 
the  erring  Jacobite  dominie,  and  modifies  considerably  the 
view  one  mi'dit  otherwise  take  of  him  from  the  kirk-session 
minute,  and  the  inference  drawn  by  Jervise  from  tlie  altered 
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character  of  his  handwriting,  noted  above.  For,  though  we  find 
the  spirit  of  warm  partisanship  peeping  out  very  unmistakably 
in  some  of  his  most  serious  pieces,  yet  there  is  present  in  the 
whole  pei'formance  the  character  of  a  man  morally  intact ;  and 
who,  thougli  shipwrecked  at  Rathen,  possessed,  under  all  his 
delinquencies  and  backslidings,  a  full  sense  of  tlie  responsibilities 
which  life  had  laid  upon  him.  The  booklet  above  referred  to  is 
a  small  12mo.  of  24  pages,  and  bears  the  following  title : — 
"Occasional  Poems  upon  Sev^eral  Subjects,  viz. — 1.  Advice 
to  youth.  2.  Good  Friday.  3.  Easterday.  4.  A  pastoral.  By 
George  Halket.  Aberdeen  :  Printed  for  the  Author,  1737 ". 
The  rarity  of  the  volume  as  an  item  of  local  poetry  would  in 
itself  justify  the  brief  allusion  to  its  contents  we  now  make,  let 
alone  the  fact  tliat  it  comes  from  the  same  pen  as  that  which 
is  reputed  to  have  given  us  "  Logic  o'  Buchan  "  and  "  Whirry 
Whigs  Awa' ".  In  a  poetical  dedication  to  "  the  honourable 
Alexander,  Master  of  Saltoun  ",  a  young  man  in  his  27th  year, 
who,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1748,  became  thirteenth 
Lord  Saltoun,  he  says  : — 

To  you  bright  Youth,  of  uoble  birth  descent, 
An  ancient  fani'ly  born  to  represent ; 
In  number  of  our  Scottish  peers  of  worth, 
Ev'n  Saltoun  House,  and  I'rasers  of  Philorth. 
To  you  intirely  with  profound  Respect, 
In  Hopes  Your  Honour  will  not  me  reject ; 
But  take  me  under  shadow  of  Your  wing, 
Where  sheltered  I  may  safely  sit  and  sing. 
The  following  Poems  and  the  Pastoral 
I  dedicate  most  humbly,  and  withal, 
I  pray  the  Lord  preserve  You  on  this  stage 
From  dangers  of  the  present  corrupt  age  ! 
That  you  may  prove  a  blessing  to  our  nations, 
Your  parents  Comfort,  Joy  of  your  Eelations. 
In  this  and  t'other  world  may  you  possess 
All  in-ex-here,  and  there  e-ternal  Happiness. 

In  a  short  preface  he  declares  his  "  design  in  publishing  this 
little  book  "  to  be  the  good  of  his  readers,  and  "  not  .  .  .a 
desire  of  applause  or  curiosity  of  being  called  an  author". 

The  ''  Advice  to  Youth"  contains  122  lines,  and  is  based  on 
the  text  from  Eccles.  xii.  1,  2.  The  following  will  show  his 
manner : — 
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Remember,  man,  thy  Maker,  in  thy  youth. 

Death  spares  no  ap^e,  nor  can  thy  tender  growth 

Procure  one  hour's  reprieve,  one  moment  small, 

The  summons  given,  thou  must  obey  the  call. 

Most  certain  of  all  truths  that  all  must  die, 

For  all  have  sinned,  yet  much  uncertainty 

Lies  in  the  time,  place,  manner  of  our  ends. 

And  on  our  short  time  here,  our  weel  or  woe  depends. 

Delay  not  then,  the  danger's  great,  young  man, 
Thy  breath's  a  blast,  thy  life's  a  flow'r,  a  span. 
Suppose  thou  might  live  long  from  sickness  free, 
Yet  who  can  tell  if  old  age  thou  shalt  see. 
Death's  dormitories  view,  where  graves  are  throng, 
More  there  ye'U  see  of  three  than  six  foot  long. 
Watch  then  and  pray,  as  in  God's  sight  behave. 
Nor  labour  is,  nor  working  in  the  grave. 

"  Good  Friday",  a  poem  of  261  lines,  contains  some  bitter 
party  allusions  against  the  "  Scottish  and  English  Whigs  ".  It 
opens  thus : — 

Not  great  Apollo,  nor  the  Muses  nine 

Do  I  invoke,  such  deities  I  decline. 

While  I  through  grace  and  Strength  of  him  above. 

The  funeral  song  sing  of  eternal  love. 

After  calling  on  men  to  put  on  deepest  mourning,  and  on  earth, 
moon,  stars,  sun,  &c.,  &c.,  to  show  their  amazement,  he  describes 
the  agonies  of  Christ  in  the  garden,  his  betrayal,  kc,  and  goes 

on : — 

Of's  discij^les  one  we  see 
Through  fear  denied  liim,  all  forsake  and  flee, 
Whilst  malefactor-like  he's  rudely  used  \ 

Dragg'd  by  th'  insulting  multitude,  abused,      \ 
Arraign'd  before  their  Sanhedrim,  accus'd        ) 
'By  witness  false  suborn'd,  blasphemer  nam'd 
And  innocence  by  all  to  death  condemn'd. 
Not  half  such  spite,  rage,  fury,  malice  shew'd 
Brutus  and  Cassias  who  their  hands  embrued 
In  Ciesar's  blood ;  nor  when  that  rebel  race 

Of  S s  and  E h  W s  denude  of  grace 

Though  under  colour  of  religion,  shed 

The  blood  of  (Jharles  the  First,  their  sovereign,  led 

By  those  train'd  bands  of  hell  'gainst  him  conspir'd 

To  public  scaffold,  where  the  much  desir'd 

Beloved,  admir'd  King,  Royal  martyr  fell, 

A  victim  slain  bv  these  bloodhounds  of  hell. 
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Then   follows  a  graphic  and  picturesque  description    of   the 
crucifixion. 

"Easter-day,  a  Poem  on  the  Resurrection  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  "  (containing  148  lines)  details  the  events  of 
the  rising  and  ascension  of  Christ  much  in  the  style  of  the 
previous  poem,  but  does  not  rise  to  nearly  the  same  level,  and 
has  not  a  word  of  Jacobitism  in  it. 

"  Sandy,  a  pastoral  written  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  Ec- 
logue v.  To  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  worthy  and  eminently 
pious  Mr.  Alexander  Moor,  sometime  minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Frciserburgh,  who  died  Ap.  20,  1717 "  (contains  181  lines). 
From  Scott's  "  Fasti "  we  learn  that  this  Alexander  Moore  was 
son  to  the  Rev.  James  Moore,  who  was  translated  from  Rathen 
to  Frasei'burgh  sometime  about  1G67,  and  who  was  gifted  by 
the  king  in  the  estate  of  Alexander  Crawfuird,  in  Rathen, 
1678.  His  son  Alexander  took  his  deoree  of  M.A.  at  Kino^'s 
College,  in  1681,  and  became  helper  to  his  father.  On  his 
father's  death,  he  was  intruded  on  the  parish,  1703.  Bishop 
Keith  says  he  was  "  the  best  of  men  I  ever  saw  ". 
The  pastoral,  which  is  rather  stilted  and  absurd,  has  for  inter- 
locutors Geordie  and  Willie,  and  opens  : — 

Geo. — Come,  Willie,  since  we're  met,  and  have  both  skill, 
Thou  charming  Hute  to  manage,  I  the  quill ; 
Let  us  sit  down  within  this  shady  grove, 
And  play,  and  write,  and  sing  of  what  we  love. 

W. — Age  should  be  honour'd,  you  shall  have  the  place, 
See  how  the  gowans,  pink,  and  primrose  grace 
The  pleasant  grove ;  the  leaves  a  murmuring  make, 
And  with  cool  zephir's  breezes  gently  shake ! 
*  *  -x-  it  -5t  -x- 

The  one  praises  the  musical  and  story-telling  powers  of  the 
other,  and  of  a  third  shepherd,  Ritchie,  and,  after  an  inter- 
change of  compliments,  and  a  long  panegyric  on  Sandy  by 
Willie,  Geordie  breaks  out : — 

Such  is  thy  song  to  me,  thou  divine  bard. 
As  rest  to  weary  limbs,  or  well-cur'd  lard 
To  English  palates,  or  the  rubbing-stock 
To  the  bull's  neck,  when  folded  is  the  flock  : 
Nor  could  the  Hybla  honey  please  my  taste. 
So  much,  as  now  mine  eai*s  thou  ravish't  hast. 
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Amen  1  Amen  !  our  readers  will  say,  in  so  far  as  the  ravishing 

process  is  concerned,  in  this  magniiicent  specimen  of  *'  the  art 

of  sinking  in  poetiy  ".       Gcorclie  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  he 

saw 

.     .     .     the  shepherd,  Sandy,  mount  the  sky, 
And  through  the  milky  way  ascend  on  high. 

His  entrance  into  heaven  is  most  extravagant,  but  to    Willie, 
Geordie's 

.     .     .     voice  is  sweeter  far  to  me. 
Than  mavis,  thrush,  or  nightingale  could  be. 

They  make  mutual  presents  of  a  lamb  and  a  whelp,  and  part 
with  much  concern  for  one  another's  future  welfare. 

Halket  remained  at  Cairnbulg  for  twenty-five  years,  when, 
in  1750,  he  removed  to  Memsie,  and  undertook  the  tutorship 
of  the  families  of  Colonel  Eraser  and  Sir  James  Innes,  doing 
other  teaching  work  as  well.  He  received  from  his  patrons 
six  bolls  meal  and  three  bolls  malt  as  part  payment  for  his 
services,  an  arrangement  which,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
gave  little  chance  of  "  the  maut  getting  aboon  the  meal ", 
as  was  wont  with  the  dominie.  He  latterly  removed  to 
Tyrie,  where  he  died  in  175C,  and  is  said  by  Buchan  to  have 
been  buried  within  the  old  churchyard  of  Fraserburgh.  The 
verses  from  the  ballad  which  we  now  give  is  from  Buchan's 
text,  but  we  cannot  help  expressing  a  conviction  we  have — 
that  the  hand  of  the  editor  has  helped  here  and  there  to  give  it, 
at  least,  the  air  of  completeness  which  it  now  wears.  It  is  a 
notable  production,  however,  as  it  presents  a  resume  of  the 
history  of  Jacobitism  from  their  own  point  of  view,  full  of 
strong  party  spirit — and  is  besides  a  diiferent  and  fuller  version 
than  that  given  in  any  of  the  Jacobite  collections.  Hogg's 
version,  which  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  Mackay  and 
Malcolm  in  their  collections,  is  shorter  and  altogether  more 
Scotcli  than  Buchan's.  Hogg  says  of  it — "  Of  this  confused 
ballad  I  am  sure  I  got  more  than  tiventy  co])ies,  and  tlie  greater 
part  of  them  quite  diffei"ent  from  one  another.  On  comparing 
one  I  got  from  Mr.  Wallace,  Peterhead,  with  another  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Gordon,  both  equally  long,  I  found  not  one  single  verse 
tlie  same.  I  made  up  the  present  copy  out  of  several,  leaving 
out  a  number  of  stanzas  of  extraneous  matter.     Tlic  ballad  has 
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visibly  been  composed  at  ditfereiit  times  and  by  different 
hands  ".  We  must,  however,  take  Peter  Buchan  at  his  word. 
He  declares  that  he  prints  it  cxadly  as  it  stands  in  the  orio-inal 
copy;  and  it  is  something  in  his  favour  to  find  that  the  same 
kind  of  stilted  versification,  found  here  and  there  in  the  ballad, 
is  also  to  be  found  in  Halket's  verses,  as  exhibited  above.  The 
whole  ballad  contains  38  verses,  but  the  following  samples  will 
show  its  manner  sufhciently  well  :  — 

WHIRRY    WHIGS    AWA',    MAN. 

Where  are  the  days  that  we  have  seen, 

When  Phoehvs  shone  fu'  bright,  man, 
Days  when  fu'  merry  we  have  been, 

When  every  one  had  riglit,  man ; 
Now  gloomy  clouds  do  overshade, 

And  spread  wide  over  a',  man, 
III  boding  comets  blaze  o'erhead, 

0  v:hiri'i/  irhigs  av'a\  man. 

Now  ill  appears  with  face  fu'  bare, 

'Mong  high  and  low*  degree,  man, 
And  great  confusion  every  where, 

Which  every  day  we  see,  man ; 
A  blind  man's  chosen  for  a  guide. 

If  they  get  not  a  fa',  man, 
There's  none  needs  wonder  if  they  slide, 

0  v:lurry  u-higs  cn':a\  man. 

We  are  divided  as  you  see, 

A  sad  and  dreadful  thing,  man, 
'Twixt  malice,  pride,  and  presbytery, 

And  Satan  leads  the  ring,  man; 
Our  nation's  under  misery, 

And  slavery  with  a',  man. 
Yet  deaf'd  with  din  of  liberty, 

0  vhirnj  whigs  awa\  man. 

Our  decent  gowns  are  all  put  down, 

Dare  scarcely  now  be  seen,  man, 
Geneva  frocks  take  up  their  room 

Entitled  to  the  tiends,  man ; 
Who  cant  and  speak  the  most  discreet, 

And  say  they  love  the  law,  man, 
Yet  are  a  pack  of  hypocrites, 

0  whirry  whigs  au'a\  man. 
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Montrose  couveen'd  the  gallant  Graham, 
For  the  royal  right  arose,  man, 

Against  the  covenanting  lambs, 
And  did  the  same  oppose,  man ; 

At  Alford^  Oldearn^  and  Kilsyth, 

Their  backs  did  soundly  cla',  man, 
The  loyal  hearts  like  sheep  did  drive 

The  rebel  Whigs  awa',  man. 
With  few  but  royal  to  his  praise. 

To  thousands  chase  he  gave,  man, 
His  like  was  not  since  Wallace  days, 

For  conduct,  courage,  brave,  man. 

Wherever  he  heard  of  rebels  horse, 

On  them  with  speed  did  fa',  man. 
He  thought  himself  a  happy  corse. 

Who  could  get  first  awa',  man. 
But  Huntlif  with  the  Gordons  proud, 

Deserted  him  in's  need,  man. 
The  ruling  pow'r  cause  not  allow'd 

And  much  mischief  did  breed,  man. 

At  Philip  Haugh  he  was  defeat. 

His  men  in  field  did  fa',  man. 
Yet  made  a  glorious  retreat 

Till  better  days  he  saw,  man. 
The  Assine  laird,  that  treacherous  loon, 

Beguil'd  him  by  a  wile,  man, 
And  carried  him  to  Edinburgh  town. 

Where  quarter'd  was  Argyle,  man. 

And  being  tried  by  lawless  crew, 

Sentenced  was  to  die,  man. 
His  head  set  on  the  Nether  Bow, 

Proclaim'd  Whig's  loyalty,  man. 
Our  prince  in  peace  restor'd  again. 

To  these  our  mourning  isles,  man, 
Montrose  head  from  the  port  took  down, 

And  set  up  gly'd  Argyle' s,  man. 


An  Orange  next  from  Holland  came, 
That  played  with  parties  baith,  man, 

Whigs  set  him  up,  he  set  up  them, 
Did  us  a  world  of  skaith,  man. 
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Wbeu  lie  cam  o'er  our  king  to  be, 

His  own  father-in-law,  man, 
By  his  Dutch  guards,  he  drove  to  sea. 

Then  swore  he  ran  awa',  man. 

With  Whigs  he  was  so  much  at  one, 

To  them  he  proved  right  kind,  man, 
His  great-grandfather's  martyrdom, 

Came  never  in  his  mind,  man. 
All  that  loved  the  royal  race. 

He  favoured  not  at  a',  man, 
But  stript  them  both  of  power  and  place, 

0  vjhirry  v'higs  awa\  man. 

Our  worthy  bishops  he  dang  down, 

Opprest  our  church  and  state,  man, 
And  set  up  start-ups  of  their  own. 

By  Dutchcraft  and  deceit,  man. 
The  thirteen  years  that  he  did  reign, 

We  had  no  peace  nor  law,  man, 
But  Whigs  as  Willie  played  to  sing, 

0  lohirry  whigs  awa\  man. 


But  Willie's  latter  end  did  come. 

He  broke  his  collar  bone,  man. 
We  cho'se  a  better,  royal  Anne, 

And  set  her  on  the  throne,  man. 
And  then  we  had  both  seed  and  bread, 

And  plenty  over  a',  man, 
We  had  no  scarcity  of  food, 

0  ivhirry  whigs  awa\  man. 

Now  wicked  England  did  invent. 

To  make  an  unity,  man. 
To  which  the  Whigs  did  soon  consent, 

When  promised  presbytery,  man. 
I  wish  they  had  been  in  their  gravies, 

AVho  did  the  letters  draw,  man. 
These  whinning  knaves  have  made  us  slaves, 

0  whirry  whigs  awa\  man. 


We  then  sought  out  a  German  thing, 
Call'd  to  grace  the  throne,  man, 

Then  for  the  beggars  he  did  bring, 
Sore  taxes  were  laid  on,  man; 
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Even  heavy  burdens  on  our  malt, 

And  ale,  by  shift  called  law,  man, 
On  leather,  candles,  soap  and  salt, 

0  whirry  whigs  awa\  iiianr 
■»■         *         -sf         -s^-         -x-         * 

When  George  the  first  went  God  knows  where, 

His  son  conies  now  the  last,  man. 
And  wholly  moves  the  British  sphere, 

Sae  our  best  days  are  past,  man. 
Whose  fault  it  is  I  cannot  tell. 

Our  liberty's  awa',  man  ; 
Our  ancient  rights  for  gold  they  sell ; 

0  whirry.  Whigs  awa'',  man. 

■H-         -St         -H-         -x-         -x-         *  r 

If,  after  reading  the  extracts  given  from  the  "  Occasional 
Poems — 1737",  one  may  justly  entertain  doubts  anent  the 
reputed  authorship  of  the  above  ballad,  which  certainly  must 
have  been  written  about  1740,  how  infinitely  more  doubtful 
is  it,  that  the  same  hand  could  have  given  us  that  fine  natural 
sonor,  "Loofie  o'  Buchan"?  That  it  belongs  to  the  same  time, 
and  hails  from  the  same  locality,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  "  The 
hero  of  the  song  ",  writes  the  Rev.  Geo.  Cruden,  in  "  The  New 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  ",  "  was  a  gardener  at  Logic,  in 
Crimond,  about  the  middle  of  last  century;  the  heroine,  a  good- 
looking  little  woman,  whom  I  have  often  seen  in  my  early 
years,  then  married  to  a  respectable  farmer  ".  He  also  names 
Halket  as  the  reputed  author,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
indebted  to  Buchan  for  that  part  of  his  information.  Buchan 
says  that  the  song  was  written  by  Halket  in  1736-7,  while  he 
was  teaching  at  Rathen  and  residing  in  Crimond.  We  have 
already  seen,  from  the  session  records,  that  Halket  taught  at 
Rathen  from  1714-25,  and  resided  during  that  period  in  the 
ben-end  of  the  school  house, — and  that  at  the  date  given  by 
Buclian,  if  he  was  teaching  at  all,  it  was  at  Cairnbulg, — and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  his  ever  having  resided  in  the  parish  of 
Crimond  at  all.  Apart  from  these  discrepancies,  however,  the 
high  merit  of  the  song  makes  it  almost  an  impossibility  for  it 
to  have  emanated  from  the  same  mind  as  elaborated  the 
crudities  of  "  Occasional  Poems".  As  an  anonymous  product 
of  the  muse  (and  we  strongly  suspect  a  feminine  muse)  of  the 
time,  it  deserves  a  place  in  our  record  of  local  song  : — 
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LOGIE   O'   BUCHAN. 

O  Logie  o'  Buchan,  0  Logie  the  laird, 
They  hae  ta'en  awa'  Jamie  that  delv'd  in  the  yard, 
Wha  play'd  on  the  pipe  an'  the  viol  sae  sma, 
They  hae  ta'en  awa  Jamie  the  flower  o'  them  a'. 
He  said,  tliink  na  lang,  lassie,  tho'  I  gang  awa, 
He  said,  think  na  lang,  lassie,  tho'  I  gang  awa ; 
For  the  simmer  is  coming,  cauld  winter's  awa, 
And  I'll  come  and  see  thee  in  spite  o'  them  a', 

0  Sandy  has  owsen,  has  gear,  and  has  kye, 
A  house,  and  a  haddin,  and  siller  forbye ; 
But  I  wad  hae  Jamie  wi's  staff  in  his  hand, 
Befoi^  I'd  hae  Sandy  w4's  houses  and  land. 

He  said,  think  na,  &c. 

My  daddy  looks  sulky,  my  minny  looks  sour. 
They  frown  upon  Jamie  because  he  is  poor ; 
But  daddy  and  minny  altho'  that  they  be, 
There's  nane  o'  them  a'  like  my  Jamie  to  me. 
He  said,  think  na,  &c. 

1  sit  on  my  creepie,  and  spin  at  my  wheel, 
And  think  on  the  laddie  that  lo'ed  me  sae  weel ; 
He  had  but  ae  saxpence,  he  brak  it  in  twa, 
And  ga'ed  me  the  hauf  o't,  when  he  gaed  awa. 

Then  haste  ye  back,  Jamie,  and  bide  na  awa. 
Then  haste  ye  back,  Jamie,  and  bide  na  awa ; 
The  simmer  is  coming,  cauld  winter's  awa. 
And  ye'll  come  and  see  me  in  spite  o'  them  a'. 

Besides  those  pieces  already  mentioned,  Halket  is  also  said 
to  have  written  a  dialoo-ue  between  the  Devil  and  Georore  11. ,  a 
copy  of  w^hich  having,  in  1746,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  "a  reward  of  £100  was  offered  for  the 
author,  dead  or  alive".  This,  and  a  long  ballad,  "  Schism 
Displayed  ",  printed  at  Oxford,  we  have  never  seen. 
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The  various  publications  which  Allan  Ramsay  sent  abroad 
between    1718    and    1730,   more    especially   the    old    poems 
contained  in  "  The  Evergreen ",  and  the  songs  of  "  The  Tea- 
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Table  Miscellany ",  did  much  to  bring  about  a  return  of  the 
Scottish  Muse  to  the  use  of  home-speech.  After  a  lapse 
of  many  generations,  Ramsay  rediscovered  to  his  countrymen 
the  worth  of  the  vernacular  as  a  vehicle  for  poetical  expres- 
sion. The  lesson  he  taught  was  slowly  learned ;  yet  he  had 
laid  aside  his  lyre  for  barely  seventy  years,  ere  Burns  put  the 
cope-stone  on  an  edifice  of  national  song,  unparallelled  in  the 
wide  world.  Among  the  few  real  Scottish  poems  that  remain 
to  us  between  the  dates  of  Ramsay  and  Ross  of  Lochlee,  "  Ajax' 
Speech  to  the  Grecian  Knabbs  "  holds  a  prominent  place ;  and 
certainly  of  all  the  poems  which  have  been  written  in  "  the 
broad  Buchan  dialect" — and  since  then  their  number  has  been 
great — very  few  equal,  and  none  surpass  it  in  pithiness  of 
expression  or  redolence  of  home-grown  idiom.  Of  the 
author,  Robert  Forbes,  very  little  is  known.  That  he  was 
Buchan  born  and  bred;  that  he  was  well  educated;  that  he 
possessed  a  large  fund  of  the  humorous ;  that  he  had  a  thorough 
command  of  his  "  mither  tongue  ",  with  all  its  rugged  and 
picturesque  force ;  and  that  he  was  established  as  "  a  hosier  "  in 
a  shop  at  Tower  Hill,  London,  at  the  sign  of  "  the  Book  " — is 
about  all  we  know  of  him.  Besides  his  translations  of  Ajax's 
Speech  and  Ulysses'  Answer,  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  he 
has  left  a  pawkie  "  Shop  Bill ",  or  rhyming  advertisement,  and 
a  prose  account  of  a  journey  from  London,  to  Portsmouth — 
— all  in  his  native  dialect — valuable  as  linguistic  specimens, 
and  curious  for  the  broad  humour  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  man,  if  not  of  the  period.  How  he  came  to  settle  in 
London,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  A  correspondent  in  Notes  and 
Queries  infers  that  he  was  one  of  those  educated  persons,  who, 
designed  for  trade,  did  not  disdain  the  initiatory  carrying  of 
the  pack  before  settling  down ;  and,  being  of  rather  a  freer 
disposition  than  comported  with  the  usual  burghal  character, 
elected  the  south  as  the  safer  field  for  both  his  business  opera- 
tions and  the  play  of  his  wit.  In  Chalmers'  Life  of  Ruddiman 
we  find  the  following  reference  to  his  "  Ajax  "  : — "  When  a 
translation  of  the  celebrated  speech  of  Ajax  to  the  Grecian 
chiefs,  in  Ovid,  was  read  to  him  [Ruddiman]  in  the  vulgar 
dialect  of  Buchan,  he  declared  it  the  best  that  had  ever  been 
made.      It  was  immediately  printed  by  his  desire  (Edinburgh, 
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1754,  8vo.)  without  the  printer's  name  indeed ;  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  printed  by  Ruddiman's  nephew,  Walter  Ruddiman, 
who  supplied  the  glossary.  .  .  .  This  translation  was  made 
by  Robert  Forbes,  a  learned  hosier  of  London,  but  a  native  of 
Buchan,  who  had  a  happy  knack  of  versification  in  the  idiom 
of  his  countiy.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  the  schoolmaster 
of  Foveran,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  in  sao  officio  nemvni 
secundn.s".  One  would  naturally  infer  from  the  above  that 
the  1754  edition  was  the  first ;  but  this  is  not  so, — the  earliest, 
and  it  is  believed,  the  first  edition  w^as  printed  at  Aberdeen,  in 
1742.  It  has,  how^ever,  been  often  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  Aberdeen,  &;c.,  Ulysses'  answer  being  added  in  1785. 

The  story  connected  with  the  wrangle  which  Robert  Forbes 
has  enshrined  in  our  pithy,  pawkie  mother  tongue,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  many  wonderful  tales  of  classic  times. 
Then,  as  now,  the  fates  had  the  "knack"  of  finding  out  the 
weak  spots  in  mortals,  for  though  Achilles's  mother  had  dipt 
her  child  in  the  river  Styx  hoping  to  make  him  invulnerable, 
yet  the  heel  by  which  she  held  him  remained  vulnerable,  and 
this  weak  point  was  found  out  by  Paris,  who  slew  him  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Thymbra,  whither  he  had  come  as  the  lover 
of  Polyxena,  one  of  Priam's  daughters.  His  armour  was  pro- 
mised by  his  mother  Thetis  to  the  bravest  among  the  Greeks, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  contest  between  the  two  heroes  who 
had  rescued  his  body.  Aj ax,  with  all  the  fiery  vehemence  of  a 
boaster  and  detractor,  urges  his  claim  to  possession ;  but  the 
more  subtle  and  graceful  eloquence  of  Ulysses,  coupled  with 
the  favour  of  Athena,  obtain  for  him  the  mastery,  and  he  is 
awarded  the  prize.  Ajax,  full  of  grief  and  envy,  became 
distracted,  and  killed  himself  with  the  sword  he  had  received 
from  Hector.  As  a  sample  of  the  translation  of  this  story 
into  "  broad  Buchan ",  we  give  the  following,  premising  that 
any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  original  may  readily  see  how 
apt  and  happy  its  turns  of  expression  are,  by  setting  it  side 
by  side  with  the  literal  translation  of  Mr.  Riley,  published  in 
Bohn's  Classical  Series,  so : — 

"But  neither  does  my  talent  lie  in  speaking,  nor  his  in 
acting,  and  as  great  ability  as  I  have  in  fierce  warfare,  so  much 
has  he  in  talking  ".     This  is  rendered — 
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At  tbreeps  I  am  iia'  sae  perquire, 

Nor  aiild-farren  as  he, 
Bat  at  banes-brakin',  it's  well  kent, 

He  has  na'  maiight  like  me. 

For  as  far  as  I  him  excell 

In  toiilzies  fierce  an'  strong, 
So  far  in  chaft-taalc  he  exceeds 

Me,  wi'  his  sleeked  tongue. 

■5f  *  -X-  *  -H- 

"  I  own  that  the  prize  that  is  sought  is  great,  but  the  rival 

of  Ajax  lessens  its  value.     It  is  no  proud  thing,  great  though 

it  may  be,  to  possess  anything  which  Ulysses  has  hoped  for  ", 

rendered — 

The  staik  indeed  is  unco  gi^eat, 

I  will  confess  alway. 
Bat,  name  Ulysses  to  it  anes, 

The  worth  quite  dwines  away. 

Great  as  it  is,  I  needna'  voust, 

I'm  seer  I  liae  nae  neef 
To  get  fat  cou'd  be  ettl'd  at. 

By  sic  a  menseless  thief. 

Again,  "  Him  (Hector)  demanding  one  with  whom  he  might 
engage,  did  I  alone  withstand  ;  ye  prayed  that  it  should  fall 
to  me ;  if  you  inquire  into  the  issue  of  the  fight,  I  was  not 
beaten  by  him  ". 

Fan  he  spang'd  out,  rampag'd  an'  said 

That  nane  amon'  us  a' 
Durst  venture  out  upo'  the  lone 
Wi'  him  to  shak'  a  fa'; 

I  dacker'd  wi'  him  by  mysel', 

Ye  wish't  it  to  my  kavel, 
An'  gin  ye  speer  fa'  got  the  day, 

We  parted  on  a  nevel. 

The  following  are  the  concluding  stanzas  of  the  "  Speech  "  : — 

Bat  fat  use  will  they  be  to  him, 

Wha  in  hudge  mudge  wi'  wiles, 
Without  a  gully  in  his  hand. 

The  smeerless  fae  beguiles? 

The  gowden  helmet  will  i-ae  glance, 

An'  blink  wi'  skyrin  br  nns, 
That  a'  his  wimples  they'll  tlnd  out 

Fan  ''  the  mark  he  sheens. 
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Bat  his  weak  head  uae  farrach  has 

That  helmet  for  to  bear, 
Nor  has  he  mergh  iutil  liis  banes, 

To  wield  Achilles'  spear  : 

Nor  his  bra'  targe,  on  which  is  seen 

The  yerd,  the  sun  an'  lift, 
Can  well  agree  wi'  his  cair  cleuck, 

That  cleikit  was  for  thift. 

Fat  gars  you  then,  mischievous  tyke  ! 

For  this  propine  to  prig. 
That  your  sma'  banes  wou'd  langel  sail*. 

They  are  sae  unco'  big  ? 

An'  if  the  Greeks  sud  be  sae  blind, 

As  gi'  you  sik  a  gift, 
The  Trojan  lads  right  soon  wou'd  dight 

You  like  a  futtle  heft. 

An'  as  you  ay  by  speed  o'  fit 

Perform  ilk'  doughty  deed. 
Fan  laggert  wi'  this  bouksome  graith, 

You  will  tyne  haaf  your  speed. 

Besides  your  targe,  in  battle  keen. 

Bat  little  danger  tholes, 
While  mine  wi'  mony  a  thud  is  clowr'd, 

An'  thirl 'd  sair  wi'  holes. 

But  now  fat  need's  for  a'  this  din  ? 

Lat  deeds  o'  words  tak  place, 
An'  lat  your  stoutness  now  be  try'd, 

Just  here  before  your  face. 

Lat  th'  armour  o'  Achilles  brave 

Amon'  our  faes  be  laid, 
An'  the  first  chiel'  that  brings  them  back, 

Lat  him  wi'  them  be  clad. 

This  "  learned  hosier  "  has  frequently  been  confounded  with 
a  contemporary  versifier  of  the  same  name,  and  belonging  to 
the  same  locality — to  wit,  William  Forbes,  author  of  "  The 
Dominie  Depos'd ".  This  eccentric  and  unfortunate  mortal 
entered  on  the  duties  of  precentor  at  Peterculter,  on  15th  No- 
vember, 1724,  and  at  the  following  Whitsunday  became  parish 
schoolmaster.  Matters  ran  smoothly  enough  for  some  time  ;  but, 
being  fonder  of  field  sports  than  teaching,  and  having  acquired 
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a  relish  for  the  "  sinuggery "  at  the  ale-house,  keener  than 
that  which  he  should  have  had  for  the  drudgery  of  the  school- 
room, he  began  to  gather  a  reputation  not  very  compatible 
with  his  profession.  On  the  2nd  January,  1732,  the  minister 
reported  to  the  session  that  Forbes  "  had  turned  his  back  upon 
his  office  ";  and  they  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  appointment 
of  "  William  Morries  as  his  successor  ".  On  the  23rd  of  the 
same  month,  the  creditors  of  the  late  dominie  arrested  £10  10s. 
that  was  due  to  him  in  the  hands  of  the  session.  A  year  after- 
wards, that  is,  on  7th  January,  1733,  he  acknowledged  by 
letter  the  paternity  of  a  child  born  to  him  by  Margaret  Forbes, 
a  servant  at  Brotherton,  in  the  same  parish ;  he  was  summoned 
immediately  to  appear  before  the  session,  but  it  latterly  came 
out  that  "  he  had  gone  off  a  recruit  to  Ireland  ";  so  the  session 
was  obliged  "  to  sist  further  procedure  as  to  him  ".  Nothing 
further  has  been  learned  of  the  fate  of  Forbes  after  he  left 
Deeside,  but  sometime  about  1746  there  appeared  a  poetical 
account,  from  his  own  pen,  of  the  Peterculter  intrigue — "The 
Dominie  Depos'd,  or  some  reflections  on  his  Intrigue  with  a 
young  lass,  and  what  happened  thereupon :  Interspersed  with 
advice  to  all  Schoolmasters,  Precentors,  and  Dominies  on  Dee- 
side.  By  William  Forbes,  A.M.,  late  schoolmaster  at  Peter- 
culter ".  This  piece  enjoyed  great  local  popularity  for  a  long 
time,  and  was  a  staple  article  of  trade  with  the  chapbook 
makers  at  the  end  of  last  century,  who  sent  edition  after 
edition  of  it  broadcast  over  the  north.  The  breadth  of  treat- 
ment, which  was  then  a  main  element  in  the  humour  of 
popular  rustic  verse,  and  which  made  it  sell,  keeps  it  now 
among  the  curiosities  of  local  vagrant  literature.  It  is  likely 
to  remain  there,  for  the  little  merit,  that  is  in  it  (and  it  has 
some,  in  spite  of  its  objectionable  story)  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  a  resuscitation.  The  following  verses  will  give  a  fair 
indication  of  the  general  quality  of  his  rhyming  powers : — 

For  hark  I'll  tell  you  what  they  think, 
Since  T  left  handling  pen  and  ink, 
Wae  worth  that  weary  sup  of  drink 

He  lik'd  so  weel  I 
He  drank  it  a'  left  nut  a  clink 

His  thi'oat  to  sweeL 
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He  lik'd  still  sitting  on  liis  doup, 
To  view  the  pint  or  cuttj-stoup, 
And  sometimes  lasses  over-coup, 

Upo'  their  keels, 
This  made  my  lad  at  length  to  loiip. 

And  take  his  heels. 

Then  was  it  not  a  grand  presum^jtion. 
To  call  him  Doctor  of  the  function  ? 
He  dealt  too  much  in  barley-unction 

For  his  profession ; 
He  never  took  a  good  injunction 

Frae  kirk  or  session. 

And  to  attend  he  was  not  willins: 
His  school,  sae  lang's  he  had  a  shilling. 
Bat  lov'd  to  be  where  there  was  fillinof 

Good  punch  or  ale ; 
For  him  to  rise  was  just  like  killing. 

Or  first  to  fail. 

His  fishing- wand,  his  snishin-box, 
A  fowling-piece  to  shoot  muir-cocks, 
And  hunting  hares  thi'o'  craigs  and  rocks. 

This  was  his  game ; 
Still  left  the  young  anes,  so  the  fox 

Might  worry  them. 

When  he  committed  all  these  tricks. 
For  which  he  well  deserv'd  his  licks. 
With  red-coats  he  did  intermix. 

When  he  foresaw 
The  punishment  the  kirk  inflicts 

On  fouks  that  fa'. 

Then  to  his  thrift  he  bid  adieu, 
When  with  his  tail  he  stap'd  his  mou', 
He  chang'd  his  coat  to  red  and  blue, 

And,  like  a  sot, 
Did  the  poor  clerk  convert  into 

A  Roifcil  Scot. 

It  is  often  found  printed  along  with  Robert  Forbes'  "  Ajax,  &c.", 
a  circumstance  which,  along  w^ith  the  blunders  of  some  of  the 
biographical  dictionaries,  has  led  many  to  think  that  the  two 
authors  were  one  and  the  same  individual.  The  old  ballad  of 
the  "  Battle  of  Corrichie  "  was  put  into  its  present  shape  by 
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the  author  of  "  The  Dominie",  and  was  first  printed  in  the  Scots 
Weekly  Magazine,  July,  1772.  In  the  volume  of  JSfotes  and 
Queries  for  1872,  a  writer,  who,  however,  mixes  up  the 
"  Dominie  "  with  the  "  Hosier  ",  thinks  he  is  also  the  author  of 
a  poem  in  French,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1750 — a  supple- 
ment to  Boileau's  satire  on  the  city  of  Paris.  This  is,  however, 
by  quite  another  member  of  the  Forbes  clan.  In  1752,  the 
same  author  published  an  eloge  on  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  by 
the  "  Sleur  de  Forbes ",  also  in  French ;  and  to  settle  his 
identity  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  prefixed,  signed 
"  Frangois  Forbes"  designated  in  a  subsequent  publication 
"  3fditre  de  Langue'\ 

In  his  "  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Scottish  Poetry ", 
Campbell,  speaking  of  the  authorship  of  "Ajax  Speech", 
mentions  three  Forbeses — Stephen,  Robert,  and  William — all 
poets,  and  says  that  he  is  "  at  a  loss  which  of  the  three  I  am 
to  consider  as  the  author  ".  We  have  spoken  of  two  of  them 
above,  but  of  this  Stephen  Forbes  we  know  nothing — never 
heard  of  him,  in  fact.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the 
individual  Campbell  referred  to  was  Forbes  Stephen,  a  paper- 
maker  at  Peterculter,  who  (according  to  Peter  Buchan) 
published  at  Aberdeen  in  1781,  "  Rural  Amusements ;  or  a 
Miscellany  of  Epistles,  Poems,  and  Songs,  written  in  the 
Scottish  Dialect ",  Buchan  credits  him  with  the  authorship 
of  "Johnny's  Grey  Breeks"  and  "The  Carle  he  came  o'er  the 
Craft ",  two  splendid  old  songs  that  would  give  us  immense 
pleasure  to  chronicle  as  the  product  of  our  local  muse — if  we 
could  possibly  do  so.  We  know  that  "  Johnny's  Grey  Breeks  ", 
even  in  its  modern  dress,  appeared  in  Herd's  collection ;  and 
of  the  original,  which  is  very  old,  Whitelaw  says,  "  wo  cannot 
give  it,  as  some  of  it  might  be  considered  unfit  for  ears  polite, 
but  we  give  a  modified  set  of  it,  which  is  still  of  considerable 
antiquity" — he  then  gives  the  four  verses  as  in  Herd,  with 
one  additional.  "  The  Carle  he  came  o'er  the  Craft "  appears 
in  "  The  Tea-Table  Miscellany  ",  sixty  years  before  the  publi- 
cation of  "  Rural  Amusements  ",  and  thirty  years  before  there 
was  a  papermaker  dreamed  of  on  Deeside. 
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Scotland  has  produced  at  least  two  pastoral  poems,  which 
differ  in  a  very  marked  degree  from  most  specimens  of  that 
class  of  poetry  which  the  world  has  seen — to  wit,  Ramsay's 
"  Gentle  Shepherd "  and  "  Helenore,  the  Fortunate  Shep- 
herdess ",  by  that  "  wild  warlock  "  (as  Burns  calls  him)  Ross  of 
Lochlee.  The  poetry  of  shepherd  life — where  the  only  wants 
men  knew  were  those  imposed  by  nature,  and  the  only  gifts 
they  envied  were  those  which  she  could  readily  bestow  from 
her  inexhaustible  store-houses — would  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  the  earliest  form  in  which  poetry  would  be  written. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  fact ;  for  the  idyllic  simplicity, 
innocence,  and  naivete  of  the  shepherd's  life  did  not  take 
poetical  form  until  those  periods  in  a  nation's  history  when 
social  life  became  corrupted  with  licentiousness,  frivolity,  and 
affectation.  At  such  times  the  poet,  looking  back  longingly 
upon  the  supposed  simplicity  of  a  country  life,  would  strike 
what  he  considered  a  pastoral  lyre,  and  produce  a  picture  which 
was  often  true  to  no  past  time,  and  impossible  in  any  future. 
Of  course  there  are  many  pastorals  which,  though  written  under 
the  social  conditions  noticed  above,  the  world  cannot  afford  to 
lose.  In  every  case,  it  was  long  after  men  had  lost  their 
primitive  simplicity  that  the  pastoral  poet  tuned  his  lyre. 
The  Greeks  were  living  most  artificial  lives,  when  Theocritus, 
the  father  of  the  pastoral,  wrote ;  the  Romans,  when  Virgil's 
Bucolics  were  produced ;  the  Italians,  when  Tasso  and 
Guarini  composed  their  charming  idylls ;  the  French,  in  the 
time  of  Yauquelin ;  and  our  own  countrymen,  when  Pope 
and  Phillips  produced  what  are  perhaps  the  best  pastorals 
in  the  English  language.  The  two  pieces,  which  we  named 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  differ,  as  we  have  hinted, 
from  the  usual  absurd,  unreal,  namby-pamby  shepherd  and 
shepherdess  poems,  in  that  they  portray  a  phase  of  life  which 
was  intimately  familiar  to  their  authors,  and  where  the  shep- 
herds and  peasants  are  painted  with  a  natural  and  manly 
simplicity.  With  the  world-renowned  "  Gentle  Shepherd  "  we 
have  no  concern   in  this  work,  but  we  may  well    be  proud 
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that  a  pastoral  poem  has  been  produced  amid  our  Northern 
Grampians,  which  was  considered  by  Dr.  Blacklock  to  be 
"  equal  to  the  *  Gentle  Shepherd '  "—which  Pinkerton  declared 
to  be,  in  "  language  and  thought,  more  truly  pastoral  than  any 
I  have  yet  found  in  any  poet  save  Theocritus" — and  which 
Burns  considered  as  one  of  his  "  precious  treasures  ",  which  he 
would  not  for  anything  should  be  lost. 

Alexander  Koss,  the  author  of  this  pastoral,  and  many 
other  poems  and  songs,  was  born  at  Kincardine  O'Neil,  in  the 
year  1G99.  He  was  in  due  course  sent  to  the  parish  school, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  usual  subjects,  he  became  thoroughly 
grounded  in  Latin,  and  imbibed  that  love  for  the  classic  poets 
which  remained  a  never-failinor  source  of  delio^ht  to  him  till 
the  end  of  his  long  life.  When  his  school  days  were  wearing 
to  a  close,  a  bursary,  that  great  object  of  ambition  to  many  a 
parish  schoolboy,  loomed  in  his  imagination  as  a  possibility. 
This  possibility  was  realised,  for  he  was  successful  in  1714  at 
the  bursary  competition  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  which 
seminary  he  left  in  1718  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Shortly  after  this,  we  find  him  domiciled  at  Fintray  House,  in 
the  capacity  of  tutor  to  the  family  of  Sir  William  Forbes  of 
Craigievar,  where  he  remained  with  much  satisfaction  to  his 
employer  for  a  considerable  time.  He  was  advised  by  Sir 
William  to  study  for  the  ministry ;  and  had  he  done  so,  his 
patron,  who  had  no  fewer  than  fourteen  benefices  in  his  gift, 
would  have  used  his  interest  in  procuring  him  a  settlement. 
But  our  poet's  diffident  nature  deterred  him  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  proffered  help.  When  his  engagement  at 
Fintray  House  came  to  an  end,  he  became  teacher  successively 
at  Aboyne  and  Laurencekirk,  where  he  succeeded  the  cele- 
brated Ruddiman.  In  Laurencekirk,  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  father  of  Dr.  Beattie,  an  acquaintance  which,  after 
many  a  long  year,  was  to  kindle  that  interest  in  the  heart  of 
the  "  Minstrel "  towards  his  father's  old  friend,  which  even- 
tuated in  the  publication  of  the  "  Fortunate  Shepherdess ". 
In  172G,  Ross  married  Jane  Catanach,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer 
in  Logie-Coldstone,  and  descended  on  the  mother's  side  from 
the  ancient  family  of  Duguid  of  Auchinhove.  This  lady,  who 
was  avowedly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  appears  to  have 
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had  none  of  the  bigot  in  her  nature,  for  she  not  only  attended 
the  parish  church  with  her  husband,  but  she  readily  consented 
that  her  children  should  be  educated  in  the  principles  of  the 
Established  Church.  In  1732,  through  the  interest  of  Garden 
of  Troup,  Ross  received  the  appointment  of  parochial  school- 
master at  Lochlee,  where,  for  upwards  of  fifty-years,  he  lived 
a  blameless,  happy,  and  contented  life,  and  added  a  new  interest 
to  a  country-side  already  interesting  in  the  local  history  of 
Angus,  and  celebrated  for  the  primitive  character  of  its  people 
and  the  unsurpassed  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  The  parish  of 
Lochlee  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  North  Esk, 
in  the  north-west  of  Angus,  and  separated  from  Aberdeen- 
shire by  that  part  of  the  Grampians  called  the  Binchinnan 
mountains.  To  the  north-east  Mount  Battock  rears  his  oiant 
granite  crest  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  4000  feet,  while  his 
brother  sentinel,  Mount  Keen,  towers  to  a  greater  altitude  in 
the  north-west.  The  whole  parish  is  surrounded  with  hills, 
a  narrow  opening  at  the  east  end  excepted,  through  which  the 
North  Esk  finds  its  way  to  the  low  country,  while  branch 
ranges  nearly  intersect  it  in  two  or  three  places.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  one  of  the 
glens  formed  by  these  intersecting  hills,  and  this  glen,  which 
contains  the  loch  which  gives  its  name  to  the  parish,  has 
become  a  resort  for  visitors  of  all  degrees,  from  royalty  down- 
w^ards,  drawn  hither  partly  to  feast  their  eyes  on  nature  in  one 
of  her  grandest  moods,  and  partly  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
the  "  warlock  of  the  glen  ",  who  expressed  the  hope  that, 

Hence  lang,  perhaps,  lang  hence  may  quoted  be, 
My  hamely  proverbs  lined  wi'  blythsome  glee : 
Some  reader  then  may  say,  "  Far  fa'  ye,  Ross", 
When,  aiblins,  I'll  be  lang,  lang  dead  and  gane. 
An'  few  remember  there  was  sik'  a  ane. 

The  schoolhouse  of  Lochlee  was  situated  near  the  eastern  end 
of  the  loch,  close  to  the  old  church  and  churchyard,  and 
having  within  view  the  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  Inver- 
mark,  a  place  of  retreat  built  by  the  "  lichtsome  Lindsays ", 
when  troubles  drove  them  from  their  Lowland  domains  in  the 
Howe  of  the  Mearns.  At  the  back  of  the  school  a  precipitous 
hill,  called  the   Priest's   Craig,  rises  abruptly,  while  directly 
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opposite  the  mountains  tower  to  such  an  altitude  as  to  prevent 

the  sun  from  shining  on  it  for  about  a  month  every  winter. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  schoolhouse — 

A  small,  dead  cottage,  all  but  mouldered  quite ; 
A  vanished  human  care  still  shadows  it 

— is  thus  described  by  the  painstaking  author  of  "  The  Land 
of  the  Lindsays  ": — "  The  place  of  the  poet's  residence  (which 
was  originally  about  30  feet  in  length  by  12  in  breadth)  is 
still  represented  by  the  rude  walls  of  his  cottage  and  school- 
house,  which  are  preserved,  or  at  least  allow^ed  to  remain,  with 
a  commendable  reverence  for  genius  and  worth.  They  are  a 
narrow  park-breadth  north  of  the  kirkyard ;  and  in  their 
present  roofless  condition  have  more  the  appearance  of  "  sheep 
buchts  "  than  of  once  inhabited  tenements.  The  little  west 
window,  from  which  an  excellent  view  of  the  loch  and  its 
rugged  scenery  had  been  obtained,  is  now  built  up ;  but  the 
narrow  door  by  which  he  passed  and  repassed  times  without 
number,  and  the  hearth  of  the  east  or  schoolroom  end,  where 
he  sat  so  many  dreary  winters  hearing  the  lessons  of  his 
youthful  charges,  are  still  in  existence,  as  is  also  the  garden 
plot  behind  the  house,  which,  though  now  uncultivated,  still 
bears  a  fertile  aspect,  and  had  been  small  like  the  bard's  own 
residence."  Here,  then,  the  poet  lived,  taught,  and  sang,  for 
more  than  fifty  years ;  and  although  his  emoluments  were 
small,  judged  by  present-day  teachers'  incomes,  they  compared 
favourably  with  most  of  his  class  in  his  own  day;  and  w^e  have 
the  authority  of  his  grandson,  the  minister  of  Lintrathen,  for 
saying  that  no  person  in  his  station,  or  perhaps  in  any  station, 
enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  personal  and  domestic  happiness. 
Although  he  lived  here  for  thirty-six  years  before  he  gave  to 
the  world  the  poem  and  songs  which  have  made  him  famous, 
he  long  enjoyed  a  local  fame  as  a  poet,  and  had  often  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  his  songs  sung  on  the  hillside  in  summer, 
or  at  the  firesides  of  the  glen  folks  during  the  long  and  dreary 
winters.  In  the  winter-time,  when  all  out-door  work  was  at  a 
standstill,  and  the  duties  of  the  dominie  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
owing  to  impassable  roads,  his  literary  labours  would  take  up 
a  good  part  of  his  time ;  but  how  did  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  wild  glen  pass  the  dreich  time  ?      We  are  happy  to  learn, 
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innocently  enough.  No  doubt  some  of  them  would  spend 
more  time  at  "  Droustie's  "  (a  busy,  and,  to  the  weary  traveller 
between  Glenesk  and  Deeside,  a  welcome  alehouse,  which 
occupied  the  supposed  site  of  St.  Drostan's  cell)  than  was  good 
for  them,  but  we  find  that  their  chief  winter's  amusement  was 
music  and  dancing.  This  was  encouraged  by  the  periodical 
visits  for  more  than  forty  years  of  John  Cameron,  a  famous 
fiddler  from  Crathie,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
agreeable  manners  and  entertaining  conversation,  and  was  a 
prime  favourite  with  Ross,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  violinist  himself. 
No  doubt  John  Cameron  would  be  eagerly  looked  for  when 
the  winter  winds  began  to  howl  down  the  glen.  We  may 
imagine  the  schoolmaster  on  one  of  these  wintry  days  when 
the  "  blin'  drift  "  would  be  scouring  over  the  Grampians,  the 
wind  in  tearing  gusts  roaring  down  the  glen,  and  the  whole 
scene  round  the  humble  schoolhouse  the  very  wildness  of 
desolation,  sitting  by  his  favourite  corner  at  the  window, 
gazing  on  the  elemental  tumult  without,  and  anon  turning  his 
thoughts  inward  to  his  own  heart,  where  all  was  sunshine, 
peace,  and  content.  No  school  to-day  ;  the  bairns  are  all  com- 
fortably sno wed-up  at  home  ;  we  may  be  sure — for  schoolboy 
nature  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages  and  circumstances — not 
sorry  at  the  storm  which  brings  them  a  holiday.  He  has  few 
books  that  would  seem  likely  to  "wile  awa'  the  time" — he 
has  no  cultured  companion  whose  conversation  would  be  solace 
to  him  during  those  dreary  days.  His  "  auld  wife  "  is  busying 
herself  as  well  as  she  can  with  the  duties  of  her  humble  fire- 
side, casting  a  frequent  look  at  the  round,  fresh,  almost  youth- 
ful-looking face  of  her  "  auld  man "  at  the  window.  At 
such  a  time  there  will  not  be  much  crack  between  the  two. 
The  schoolmaster's  thoughts  are  wandering  far  from  Lochlee 
and  the  storm  without.  He  is  under  the  sunny  Roman  skies, 
with  his  favourites  Yirgil  or  Horace,  until  some  blast  of  the 
storm  louder  than  its  fellows  brings  him  back  to  the  scenes  of 
his  shepherds  and  the  wild  ketteren  from  the  hills.  He  takes 
his  well-worn  Greek  Testament,  and  reads  of  Him  who  is  the 
Lord  of  the  storms,  and  who  could  still  them  with  a  word  ; 
and  then  he  is  led  to  his  loving  task  of  setting  down  in  his 
own  picturesque  language  a  portion  of  his  paraphrase  of  the 
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sublime  tragedy  of  '"Job  ".  The  dim  daylight,  which  has  all  day 
been  hovering  over  the  glen,  begins  now  to  get  perceptibly 
dimmer,  when  his  old  fiddle  catches  his  eye,  and  he  is  soon 
filling  the  small  room  with  the  sprightly  strathspey  or  rushing 
reel  music  of  the  country  side.  An  answering  echo  seems. to 
follow  the  stopping  of  his  bow-arin,  and  a  smile  plays  over 
his  face  as  he  rises,  wraps  himself  in  a  rough  plaid,  and  steps 
towards  the  door.  Sounds  of  merriment  are  borne  towards  him 
between  the  gusts  of  the  wind ;  so,  wrapping  his  maud  tightly 
round  him,  he  makes  his  way  to  a  house  in  the  near  distance 
from  whence  the  sound  seems  to  emanate.  On  opening  the 
door  his  eye  takes  in  a  scene  which  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
long  winter  days  when  all  out-door  work  was  at  a  standstill. 
The  beaming,  rubicund  face  of  John  Cameron  shines  benig- 
nantly  over  the  breast  of  his  fiddle,  illuminated  by  the  blaze 
of  a  fir  torch  that  is  stuck  in  a  tin  sconce  beside  him.  Four 
couples  are  footing  it  merrily  to  the  strains  of  the  Crathie 
Orpheus.  Others  are  standing  round  with  greedy  ears  drink- 
inof  in  the  sounds  of  the  famous  Deeside  fiddler's  instrument, 
while  in  the  corners  the  busy  whirr  of  the  spinning-wheel 
or  the  scrape  of  the  wool  "  cards  "  show  that  industry  can  be 
combined  with  their  merry-making.  A  murmur  of  pleasure 
goes  round  when  the  respected  face  of  the  dominie  is  seen,  and 
the  dance  coming  to  an  end  with  a  long  flourish  from  the 
musician,  one  of  the  spinning  maidens  strikes  up  the  favourite 
"  Woo'd  an'  Married  an'  a' ",  partly,  no  doubt,  as  a  delicate 
compliment  to  the  honoured  author  who  now  graces  the  meet- 
ing with  his  presence.  More  dancing  follows,  till  the  fun  gets 
somewhat  boisterous,  helped,  perhaps,  by  the  advent  of  one 
or  two  of  the  herds,  who  had  been  paying  a  visit  to 
Droustie's,  when  Cameron  brings  the  proceedings  to  a  close  by 
producing  his  baize  bag,  into  which  the  fiddle  is  lovingly  im- 
bedded ;  and,  with  many  "  gueed  nichts  "  to  all  and  sundry, 
he  accompanies  the  dominie  to  his  house,  where,  over  some- 
thing warm  and  with  couthie  crack,  the  night  draws  on,  and 
bedward  thoughts  bring  the  day  to  a  close.  We  delight 
to  linger  over  the  picture  of  the  loveable  old  man  and 
his  primitive  surroundings,  but  we  must  proceed  to  speak 
of   those   writings   which   have   endeared   him   not   only   to 
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"  ilka  Mearns  and  Angus  bairn  ",  but  also  to  all  lovers  of  Scot- 
tish poetry. 

Although  it  is  evident  that  a  great  many,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  Ross's  writino's,  had  an  extensive  MS.  circulation   aniono: 
his  friends  and  neighbours  for  a  considerable  time,  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1766,  after  thirty-four  years'  residence  in  the  glen, 
and  when  he  was  wearing  on  to  his  three  score  and  ten  yeais  of 
eartldy  pilgrimage,  that  any   step  was  taken  to  give  them  a 
wider  publicity.      In  that  year,  having  occasion  to  be  in  Aber- 
deen, and,  relying  on  his  early  friendship  with  Dr.  Beattie's 
fxther,  he  introduced  himself  to  the  "Minstrel",  uho  received 
him  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  immediatelv  interested  him- 
self  in  the  aged  schoolmaster  and  his  works.     The  result  of  the 
examination  of  the  manuscripts  Ross  had  brought  with  him 
was  the  choice  of  "  The  Fortunate    Shepherdess  ",   and  some 
songs,  among  which  were    "  The   Rock  and  the  wee    Pickle 
Tow",    "To    the    Begging    we    will   go",    and    "  Woo'd   and 
Married  an'  a' ",    for  publication.      These  were   published   in 
Aberdeen  in   1768,  and  the  success  they  met  with  "  far  ex- 
ceeded his  most  sanguine  expectations".     To  promote  the  sale, 
Beattie  addressed  a  letter  and  the  well-known  verses,  which 
have  been  prefixed  to  all  the  subsequent  editions,  to  the  editor 
of  the  Aberdeen  Journal.     These  verses  are  curious  as  being 
their  author's  only  published  attempt  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
Ross  returned  to  his  glen,  where  he  continued  his   "  leal  and 
aefauld  life  "  with  the  same  cheerfulness  and  simplicity  as  here- 
tofore, exhibiting  a  picture  of  personal  and   household  piety 
which  is  singularly  affecting,  till  ten  more   years  had  passed 
over  his  head,  when  preparations  were  made  for  the  publication 
of  another  edition.      While  this  was  being  printed,  Dr.  Beattie, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  Gordon  Castle,  wrote  to  Ross  acquainting 
him  that  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  had  consented  to  accept  the 
dedication  of  his  new  edition,  and  had,  moreover,  invited  the 
author  to  visit  her  and  present  his  volume  in  person.      This,  in 
those  days,  difficult  journey  was  at  once  undertaken  by  the  old 
man,  who  was  now  entering  on  his  eightieth  year,  and  he  safely 
reached  Gordon  Castle,  where  he  was  received  in  the  kindest 
manner,  and  honoured  vrith  much  attention  during  his  two  or 
three  days'  stay.     On  taking  leave  of  the  Duchess,  she  pre- 
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sented  him  with  an  elegant  pocket-book,  handsomely  lined  with 
fifteen  guinea  notes,  expressing  how  much  pleasure  she  had  had 
in  reading  his  poem,  but  hinting  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
"had  he  man-ied  Lindy  to  Xory  the  lining  of  the  pocket-book 
mi<>ht  have  been  even  more  substantial  ".  Ross  set  out  in  high 
spirits  for  his  humble  home,  where  he  again  resumed  the  usual 
quiet  tenor  of  his  life.  Soon  after  this  he  lost  his  life-long 
companion,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two. 
This  stroke  he  did  not  long  survive  ;  for,  "  worn  out  with  age 
and  infirmity,  being  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  he  breathed  his 
last  with  the  composure,  resignation,  and  hope  becoming  a 
Christian,  20th  May,  1784  ".  So  ended  this  long  life  of  peace 
and  happiness  ;  and,  as  is  remarked  by  Robert  Chambers,  "  it  is 
o-ratifying  to  think  that  the  profits  of  his  publications,  trifling 
as  they  would  now  be  viewed,  afforded  him  many  additional 
luxuries  in  his  old  age,  and  that  the  fame  which  his  poems 
received  from  the  world  reached  his  retired  home,  and  secured 
to  him  honour  from  his  neighbours,  and  marks  of  attention  from 
the  few  strangers  of  rank  that  found  their  way  to  Lochlee  ". 

Besides  the  two  editions  of  "  Helen  ore  "  which  appeared  in 
the  author's  life-time,  we  may  notice,  among  the  numerous 
reprints,  many  of  which,  printed  on  coarse  paper,  were  sold  at 
a  low  price  by  pedlars  through  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, an  edition  published  in  Aberdeen  in  1787,  another  at 
Edinburgh  in  1804,  and  the  pretentious  edition,  published  by 
the  crrandson  of  the  author— the  Rev.  Alexander  Thomson,  of 
Lintrathen — at  Dundee  in  1812.  This  edition  is  most  unsatis- 
factory on  account  of  the  great  liberties  taken  with  the  text, — 
such  as  the  attempts  to  translate  the  more  obsolete  words  into 
English,  the  frequent  omission  of  couplets,  &c.,  and  the  leaving 
out  of  the  prefiice,  songs,  and  glossary.  The  only  thing  valu- 
able about  it  is  the  "  Life  ",  which,  though  a  poor  bit  of  bio- 
o-raphical  work,  preserves  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost.  By  far  the  best  edition  is  that  edited  by  the  late  Dr. 
Longmuir,  who  has  done  his  work  in  a  loving  spirit  and  with 
his  usual  accuracy. 

''  Helen  ore  "  is  a  piece  of  incongruity — a  strange  mixture  of 
delicacy  and  coarseness,  of  beauty  and  deformity.  In  this, 
however,  lies  the  charm  of  the  poem  ;    the  author's  eye  was 
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bounded  in  its  range  by  the  surrounding  hills  of  his  loved 
Lochlee,  and  he  painted  the  manners,  and  selected  his  language, 
from  no  purer  or  more  poetic  source  than  the  rustics  who  sur- 
rounded him.  As  Allan  Cunningham  says,  "  he  copied  nature 
as  he  found  it  around  him,  with  all  her  warts  and  moles,  and 
was  rude  and  unseemly,  not  from  negligence,  but  from 
principle".  The  story  is  no  golden  age  narrative — that 
imaginary  age  wdiich  never  existed  and  never  could  exist — but 
a  story  of  real  men  and  women,  imperfect  characters  all  of 
them,  yet  such  as  the  author  found  himself  surrounded  with. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  characters  is  extremely  absurd,  and 
the  denouement  of  the  story  has  been  generally  condemned. 
Ross  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  well  aware  that  this  objec- 
tion would  arise,  and  he  takes  occasion  in  his  "advertisement  ' 
to  the  first  edition  to  put  himself  right : — "  With  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  story  in  general,  the  author  will  possibly  be 
blamed  for  throwing  so  many  rubs  in  the  w^ay  of  the  young 
couple  he  makes  so  fond  of  one  another  from  their  infancy,  and 
much  more  for  disappointing  their  hopes  in  the  conclusion. 
To  obviate  this  in  part,  he  shall  only  observe  that  the  incidents 
w^hich  bring  all  this  about,  to  him  seem  possible  and  natural, 
.  .  .  and,  besides,  though  they  are  disappointed,  they  are 
not  unha[)py,  for  all  things  are  settled  to  their  mutual  satisfac- 
tion ".  Notwithstanding  the  many  faults  that  may  be  found 
with  the  poem,  its  fine  descriptions  of  scenery,  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  of  the  habits  of  a  rude  and  pastoral  life,  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  outbalance  them  all,  and  make  the  book 
always  a  favourite  with  lovers  of  the  native  muse.  The  poem 
also  is  of  great  value  as  a  specimen  of  that  broad  Scottish 
dialect  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  language  which  was 
once  common  to  both  the  Scottish  Lowlands  and  to  England 
than  does  either  what  may  be  called  the  "  classic  "  Scotch  of 
Ramsay,  Ferguson,  and  Burns,  or  the  broader  Buchan  dialect  of 
Aberdeenshire,  though  it  is  far  more  closely  allied  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former.  Many  words  are  found  in  it  which  may 
be  met  with  in  Barbour,  Gavin  Douglas,  or  even  Chaucer;  and 
the  peculiarity  of  language  has  no  doubt  prevented  the  poem 
from  attaining  the  same  popularity  in  southern  Scotland  as  it 
has  enjoved  in  Angus,  the  Mearns,  and  Aberdeenshire.    We  may 
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here  call  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  two  fticts,  the  first  of 
which  may  interest,  tlie  second  amuse  them.  The  first  is,  that 
Burns  acknowledges  that  the  immortal  "  Coila  "  was  suggested 
to  him  by  the  muse  ''  Scota"  whom  Ross  invokes;  the  second, 
which  shows  the  ingenuity  of  the  professional  "critic  ",  is  the 
discovery  made  by  a  writer  in  the  North  British  Review,  to  the 
effect  that  the  whole  poem  is  a  mythical  and  fancy  portrait — 
Nory,  personifying  Britain  ;  Lindy,  the  Pretender ;  the  Squire, 
the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  Bydhy,  the  Popish  Church,  that 
seduces  Lindy  from  his  first  love !  Yerily,  'tis  a  pity  that  Ross 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  learn  what  he  had  been  writing 
about. 

The  story  of  "Lindy  and  Nory"  must  be  so  familiar  to 
our  readers  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  any  outline  of 
the  plot ;  we  will  therefore  content  ourselves  with  calling 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  passages,  and  then 
pass  on  to  notice  some  of  the  unpublished  writings  of  our 
author,  the  original  MSS.  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library,  Edinburgh,  and  in  all  probability  will  never 
reach  the  higher  life  of  "  print ". 

There  is  much  of  beauty  and  the  true  pastoral  aroma  in  the 
opening  part  of  the  poem,  before  the  kettrins  play  havoc 
with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  "leal  and  ae-fauld" 
shepherds  of  the  Scottish  Arcadia,  which  Ross  has  called 
riaviana.  The  following  description  of  that  country  shows  the 
power  of  our  author  in  landscape  painting.  He  touches  the 
canvas  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  a  few  strokes  of  his 
brush  are  sufticient  to  produce  a  sharply-defined  cabinet 
picture.  Scott  introduced  part  of  this  passage  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  "  Knocktarlitie  "  in  the  "  Heart  of  INIidlothian  "  :— 

Now  Flaviaiia  was  the  country's  name, 
That  aye  that  bonny  water-side  did  claim, 
Frae  yellow  sands  that  trindled  down  the  same. 
The  foiiks  were  wealthy,  store  was  a'  their  stock  ; 
Wi'  this,  but  little  cimzie,  did  they  trock  ; 
Frae'  mang  the  beasts  his  honour  got  his  fa', 
And  got  but  little  siller,  or  nane  awa'. 
The  water  feckly  on  a  level  sled, 
Wi'  little  dinn,  but  coutliy  what  it  made, 
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On  ilka  side  the  trees  grew  thick  and  Strang, 
And  wi'  the  birds  they  a'  were  in  a  sang : 
On  ev'ry  side,  a  full  bow-shot  and  mair, 
The  green  was  even,  gowany,  and  fair ; 
With  easy  sklent,  on  ev'ry  hand  the  braes, 
To  right  well  up,  wi'  scatter'd  busses  raise : 
Wi'  goats  and  sheep  aboon,  and  ky  below. 
The  bonny  braes  a'  in  a  swarm  did  go. 
Nae  property  these  honest  shepherds  pled, 
All  kept  alike,  and  all  in  common  fed. 

Our  first  introduction  to  the  young  shepherd  and  .shep- 
herdess affords  a  glimpse  of  childhood's  innocence,  which 
dwellers  in  crowded  cities  are  almost  inclined  to  think  is 
almost  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  Nature  is  true  to  herself,  how- 
ever, in  all  ages ;  so  we  find  Daphnis  and  Chloe  reproduced 
in  a  Scottish  glen  after  fourteen  hundred  years,  and  we  would 
earnestly  hope  that  over-refinement  may  not  utterly  destroy 
youthful  ingenuousness  and  innocence,  but  leave  us  with  the 
cheering  thought  that  even  in  this  artificial  age,  "  Heaven  lies 
about  us  in  our  infancy  "  : — 

Fan  Nory  now  a  gangrel  trig  was  grown, 

And  had  begun  to  toddle  about  the  town, 

An  honest  neiper  man,  Eali)li  was  his  name, 

That  lived  on  the  same  tenement  with  them, 

A  dainty  stirrah  had,  twa  years  out-gane, 

And  he  was  now  well  ta,'en  the  road  himdane. 

The  callan's  name  was  Eosalind,  and  they 

Yeed  hand  in  hand  together  at  the  play, 

And  as  the  billy  had  the  start  of  eild. 

To  Nory  he  was  aye  a  tenty  bield  ; 

Wad  help  her  up,  whan  she  wad  chance  to  fa', 

Wad  gather  gowans,  and  string  them  on  a  straw, 

And  knit  about  her  bonny  neck  and  arms ; 

And  be  as  tenty  to  bear  off  all  harms, 

As  ever  hen  upo'  the  middendiead 

Wad  tent  her  chuckins  frae  the  greedy  glaid. 

'Twas  then  blind  Cupid  did  lat  gae  a  shaft. 

And  stung  the  weans,  strangers  to  his  craft. 

That  baith  their  hearties  fand  the  common  stonnd, 

But  had  no  pain  but  pleasure  o'  the  wound. 

As  they  grew  up,  as  fast  their  likings  grew, 

As  haining  water'd  with  the  morning  dew : 

Lilce  was  their  pleasure,  and  alike  their  pain, 

And  baith  alike  were  sorry  or  were  fain. 
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AVhen  they  were  able  now  to  herd  the  ewes, 
They  yeed  together  througli  the  heights  and  hows, 
Whileonis  they  tented,  and  sometimes  they  play'd, 
And  sometimes  rashen  hoods  and  buckies  made : 
And  ilka  night,  as  bonghting  time  drew  near, 
Norry  yeed  foremost,  Lindy  in  the  rear. 
Tlie  incursion  of  the  Highland  kettrin,  which  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  lovers'  lives  deploying  in  separate 
paths,  never  to  come  together  again,  is  no  figment  of  the 
author's  imagination.  Such  occurrences  were  at  one  time  not 
unfrequent  in  Glenesk,  as  may  well  be  supposed  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  wild  ])eeside  Highlands.  As  late  as  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  it  was  quite  common  with  the  shepherds  of 
the  quarter  to  go  armed  for  the  defence  of  their  flocks,  and  Dr. 
Longmuir  was  informed  by  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  glen 
that  the  last  incursion  was  made  from  the  very  quarter  that 
Ross  has  so  clearly  indicated.  On  that  occasion  "  the  robbers 
were  followed  and  attacked  by  the  glensmen,  but  with  loss 
both  of  cattle  and  men.  One  of  those  who  bravely  fell  in  the 
contest  was  a  bridegroom,  whose  marriage  feast  was  interrupted 
by  the  clamour  of  the  invasion,  and  who,  gallantly  buckling  on 
his  sword,  set  out  with  his  neighbours,  never  to  return  ".  In 
the  poem,  the  incursion  of  the  kettrin,  the  unsuccessful  resist- 
ance of  the  "  sakeless  shepherds ",  the  capture  of  Lindy,  the 
consternation  among  the  home-dwellers  of  the  glen,  and  Nory's 
distracted  search  for  her  lover,  whose  fate  leaves  no  room  in 
her  thoughts  for  loss  of  flocks  and  neighbours'  welfare,  are 
depicted  with  graphic  power.  The  scene  where  the  squire 
finds  Xory  asleep  beneath  the  tree  by  the  burnside,  after 
her  fearful  night's  wandering,  has  been  much  admired ;  while, 
in  Bydb3''s  encounter  with  the  two  men  on  the  hills,  whom  she 
mistakes  at  first  for  Lindy  and  Colin,  we  have  an  admirable 
specimen  of  rustic  banter,  which  will  be  at  once  recognised  as 
true  to  nature.  Though  these  scenes  cannot  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  what  is  usually  called  poetry,  yet,  if  we  consider 
the  poet  to  be  as  much  a  seer  and  translator  of  the  realities 
which  lie  around  him  as  he  is  a  miner  in  the  dark  deeps  of  his 
own  personality,  we  must  give  Ross  credit  for  possessing  one 
poetic  side  at  anyrate.  The  use  made  by  Bydby  and  the 
rufiiaas  of  current  sayings  or  maxims,  which  arc  actually  pro- 
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verbs  in  their  caterpillar  state,  will  be  readily  recognised  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  northern  rustic  even  at  the  present  day. 
These  maxims  or  sayings  are  so  freely  introduced  throughout 
the  poem  that  a  pretty  extensive  list  of  them  might  be  made 
out : — 

Whan  she  them  saw,  she  faiid  she  was  mistaue : 

They  speerd  fat  was  she  seeking  there  her  hme i 

Sae  far  frae  towns,  it  could  na  be  for  gueed, 

That  she  was  wandering  there  in  sic  a  meed. 

'Tis  for  nae  ill,  she  says,  that  I  am  here, 

Nor  errandless,  tho'  ye  be  free  to  speer. 

Twa  men  I  seek,  and  thought  ye  had  been  they. 

Twa  men  ye've  got,  say  they,  then  come  away. 

Na,  na,  she  says,  I'm  nae  of  men  so  scant, 

And  the'  I'm  seeking,  ye're  no  wha  I  want. 

But  tell  me  gin  ye  saw  twa  men  the-day — 

The  ane  with  yellow  hair,  the  ither  gray? 

I'll  wad,  say  they,  the  yellow-hair'd's  your  jo ; 

'Tis  may  be  so,  she  says,  and  may  be  no. 

Is  that  his  coat  ve  carry  on  your  back  i 

'Tis  e'en  the  same,  and  been  a  heavy  wrack. 

He  maun  be  little  worth  that  left  you  sae ; 

He  may  be  is,  young  man,  and  may  be  nae. 

Ye're  unco  short,  my  lass,  to  be  so  lang ; 

But  we  maun  ken  ye  better  ere  ye  gang. 

I  think  it  best  ye  gie  that  coat  to  me : 

I  think  not  sae,  and  so  we  disagree. 

It  is  na  youi-s,  and  fat  wad  ye  do  wi't  ? 

As  little  can  ye  think  that  I  would  gee't  ; 

'Twas  never  made  for  me,  ye  may  well  ken. 

And  fouk  are  free  to  gee  but  whats  their  ain. 

Ye  may  be  stown't  awa  frae  side  some  lad. 

That's  faen  asleep  at  wauking  o'  the  fau'd. 

'Tis  nae  sic  thing,  and  yere  but  scant  of  grace. 

To  tell  sic  baddords  till  a  bodies  face. 

Ah,  bonny  lass,  says  he,  ye'll  gie's  a  kiss, 

And  I  sail  set  ye  right  on,  hit  or  miss. 

A  hit  or  miss,  I'll  get,  but  help  of  you. 

Kiss  ye  sklate-stanes,  they  winna  weet  your  mou' ; 

And  aff  she  gaes ;   the  fallow  loot  a  rin, 

As  gin  he  ween'd  with  speed  to  tak  her  in; 

But  as  luck  was,  a  knibblach  took  his  tae, 

And  o'er  fa's  he,  and  tumbled  down  the  brae. 

His  neii>er  leugh,  and  isaid  it  was  well  wair'd, 

Let  never  jamphers  yet  be  better  saird. 
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The  ever-cliaiigiug  aspects  of  nature  would  necessarily 
attract  much  more  attention  and  notice  in  a  wild  region  like 
Lochlee  than  in  towns,  or  even  in  ordinary  rural  districts. 
With  every  change  of  season,  nay,  even  with  the  ever-varying 
atmospheric  conditions,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  mountain 
scenery  would  preaent  a  series  of  never-ending  alternations. 
In  one  part  of  the  day  bathed  in  light,  and  displaying  a 
thousand  ditferent  tints — at  another,  enshrouded  in  cloudland 
oioom,  which  would  visibly  roll  down  the  mountain  sides,  till 
it  enveloped  the  whole  glen  in  a  mantle  of  darkness.  Sudden 
storms  would  frequently  sweep  down  the  glen,  swelling  the 
tiny  streams  to  roaring  torrents,  and  culndnating  in  thunder- 
storms, such  as  are  unknown  to  those  "  in  populous  cities  pent". 
These,  again,  would  pass  as  suddenly  away  and  leave  the  now 
unclouded  sun  to  transform  mountain  and  valley  into  a  very 
fairyland  of  form  and  colour.  Either  from  dimness  of  sight 
or  tilm  of  familiarity,  it  is  not  given  to  very  many  to  notice 
these  changes  in  Nature's  life  further  than  the^  affect  personal 
comfort,  and  to  fewer  still  to  paint  them  in  words  that  will 
brinor  the  picture  vividly  to  the  mind's  eye.  This  latter 
faculty  way  one  which  Ross  possessed  in  a  very  marked  degree. 
In  a  few  rugged  lines,  and  in  his  own  unpolished  language,  he 
could  reproduce  Xature's  doings  with  photographic  fidelity. 
What  could  be  more  complete  and  concise  than  his  description 
of  "  a  crloamini>:  "  in  one  line  : — 

Hill  heads  were  red,  and  hows  were  eery  grow^n. 
His  picture  of  a  mountain  thunder-storm,  when  Bydby  and 
Nory  are  making  their  way  to  Flaviana,  and  JNory  (sly  puss  !), 
though  she  begins  to  recognise  her  bearings,  })retends  to  be  as 
strange  to  the  road  as  Bydby  is,  will  be  recognised  as  wonder- 
fully realistic  by  any  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  wit- 
nessing the  sublime  sight. 

'Tis  now  about  th'  eleventh  hour  o'  the  day, 

And  they  are  posting  on  whate'er  they  may: 

Baith  het  and  meeth,  till  they  are  hailing  down; 

The  .sun  he  dip.s,  and  cloud.s  grow  thick  around  ; 

All  in  a  clap,  the  fire-tlaught  blinds  their  eyn, 

The  thunder  rattles  at  an  unco  tune, 

Hurl  u])on  liurl,  and  just  aboon  their  hea«l, 

'J'iiey  on  their  faces  fell  as  they  were  dead. 
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And  just  with  this  the  bovvdeii  clouds  they  brak, 

And  pour  as  out  of  buckets  on  their  back. 

Now  they  conchide,  that  here  their  turf  maun  be, 

And  lay  stane-still,  not  moving  eye  nor  bree : 

And  for  misluck,  they  just  were  on  the  height, 

Aye  thinking  whan  the  bowt  on  them  wad  light. 

For  twa  lang  hours  in  this  sad  plight  they  lay, 

At  last  the  sun  shoots  out  a  couthy  ray ; 

Sae  piece  and  piece  they  peep  up,  as  they  dow. 

And  see  main  ocean  down  into  the  how. 

Fan  up  they  stood,  nae thing  but  burns  they  spy'd, 

Tumbling  and  roaring  down  on  ilka  side, 

Wi'  sic  a  fearsome  hurl,  and  reef u'  rair, 

The  neist  thing  to  the  thunder  in  the  air. 

What  can  they  do  ?  downwith  they  darena  budge, 

Their  safest  course  seems  in  the  height  to  lodge. 

At  last  and  lang  the  burns  began  to  fa'. 

And  down  the  hill  they  scour'd,  what  they  could  ca'; 

Sometimes  they  wade,  sometimes  the  burns  they  lap, 

And  sometimes  through  on  feet  and  hands  they  crap : 

And  by  the  time  they  reach'd  anither  height. 

The  sun  falls  doun,  and  now  'tis  hard  on  night. 

In  all  ao'es,  and  in  all  stages  of  civilisation  we  find  a  kind 
of  secondary  religion — a  certain  half-credulity  in  the  super- 
natural, and  a  negati\'e  reverence  paid  to  those  imaginary  beings 
who  are  supposed  to  have  an  influence  on  the  fates  of 
helpless  humanity.  This  feeling  is  particularly  strong  among 
a  primitive  people  inhabiting  a  mountainous  district,  and  we 
therefore  have  numerous  references  to  things  and  beings 
uncanny  throughout  the  poem.  The  frets  observed  at  Nory's 
birth  are  not  yet  entirely  obsolete,  but  the  finest  bit  of  the 
supernatural  in  the  poem  is  undoubtedly  the  dream  of  Bydby 
when  she  frills  asleep,  worn  out  with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
"  aneth  a  birken  shade  ". 

As  she  hauf-sleeping,  and  hauf- waking  lay. 
An  nnco  din  she  hears  of  fouk  and  play. 
The  sough  they  made  gar'd  her  lift  her  eyn, 
And,  oh,  the  gathering  that  was  on  the  green 
Of  little  foukies,  clad  in  green  and  blue ! 
Kneefer  and  trigger  never  trade  the  dew; 
In  many  a  reel  they  scamper'd  here  and  there, 
Whiles  in  the  yerd,  and  whiles  up  in  the  air. 
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The  pipers  play'd  like  oiiy  touting  horn, 
Sic  sight  she  ne^"el•  saw  since  she  was  born. 
As  she's  behadding  all  this  mirthful  glee, 
Or  e'er  she  wist,  they're  dancing  in  the  tree 
Aboon  her  head,  as  nimble  as  the  bees. 
That  swarm  in  search  of  honey  round  the  trees. 
Fear's  like  to  fell  her,  reed  that  they  should  fa' 
And  smore  her  dead,  afore  she  wan  awa'; 
Syne  in  a  clap,  as  thick's  the  motty  sin. 
They  hamphis'd  her  with  unco  fike  and  din, 
Some  cry'd,  Tak'  ye  the  heid,  I'se  tak'  a  foot, 
We'll  lear  her  ujjon  this  tree-head  to  sit, 
And  spy  about  her.     Others  said.  Out  fy, 
Let  be,  she'll  keep  the  King  of  Ellin's  ky. 
Another  said,  oh,  gin  she  had  but  milk, 
Then  should  she  gae  frae  head  to  foot  in  silk, 
With  castings  rare,  and  a  gueed  nourice-fee. 
To  nurse  the  King  of  Ellin's  heir,  Fizzee. 
Syne  ere  she  wist,  like  house  aboon  her  head. 
Great  candles  burning,  and  braw  tables  spread ; 
Braw  dishes  reeking,  and  just  at  hei-  hand, 
Trig  green  coats  sairing,  a'  upon  command. 
To  cut  they  fa',  and  she  among  the  luxe ; 
The  sight  was  bonny,  and  her  mou'  did  cra\  e : 
'J'he  mair  she  ate,  the  mair  her  hunger  grew. 
Eat  what  she  like,  and  she  could  ne'er  be  fu'; 
The  knible  Elves  about  her  ate  ding-dang, 
Syne  to  the  play  they  up,  and  danc'd  and  flang ; 
Drink  in  braw  cups  was  caw'd  about  gelore ; 
Some  fell  asleep,  and  loud  began  to  snore. 
Syne  in  a  clap,  the  Fairies  a'  sat  down, 
And  fell  to  crack  about  the  table  round. 

■X-  *  -if  -X-  -X-  -5^  -X- 

As  she's  behadding  ilka  thing  that  past, 
With  a  loud  crack  the  house  fell  down  at  last; 
The  reemish  put  a  knell  unto  her  heart, 
And  frae  her  dream  she  waken'd  wi'  a  start. 

Ross's  songs  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  are  few,  and 
in  one  form  or  othei'  are  to  be  found  in  most  collections  of 
Scottisli  songs.  As  Ross  wrote  them,  however,  they  are  not  so 
well  known,  having  suffered  many  indignities  in  their  various 
reproductions.  The  "  Rock  and  the  Wee  Pickle  Tow"  is  a  most 
racy  production,  and  in  days  when  drapers'  establishments  Avere 
not,  and  clothing  had  to  be  maiiuliicturcd  at  home — the  processes 
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of  whicli  are  described  in  the  song — it  must  have  been  im- 
mensely popular.  The  mishanter  to  the  "  auld  wife's"  rock  is 
characteristically  set  down  to  poor  Maggy  Grim  rather  than  to 
her  own  carelessness,  and  the  means  adopted  to  circumvent  the 
cantrips  of  the  unchancy  body  is  another  proof  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  rowan-tree  in  such  cases  : — 

I'll  gar  my  ain  Tammie  gae  down  to  the  how, 

-And  cut  me  a  rock  of  a  widdershins  grow, 

Of  good  rantiy-tree  for  to  carry  my  tow, 
And  a  spindle  o'  same  for  the  twinin'  o't. 

For,  now,  when  I  mind  me,  I  met  Maggy  Grim, 

That  morning,  just  at  the  beginning  o't; 
She  was  never  ca'd  chancy,  but  canny  and  slim. 

And  sae  it  has  fared  with  my  spinning  o't. 

Da\  id  Herd,  who  was  a  native  of  St.  Cyrus,  included  this  song 
in  liis  valuable  collection;  and  it  is  very  likely  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  it  before  he  left  the  Mearns  for  "Auld  Reekie". 
"  To  the  Begging  we  will  go",  descriptive  of  the  tricks  of  the 
wandering  beggars  who  infested  Scotland  in  those  days  to  an 
extent  hardly  realisable  now,  is  a  localised  amplitication  of  an 
old  sonof,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Richard  Brome  the 
dramatist,  and  some  time  servant  to  Ben  Jonson.  Three  songs, 
all  in  the  same  measure,  are  in  existence,  with  the  title  and 
refrain  "Woo'd,  and  Married  and  a'";  the  version  which  is 
commonly  heard  now-a-days  appeared  first  in  Herd's  collection  ; 
another,  by  a  Mrs.  Scott  of  Dumbarton,  was  printed  by 
Croinek  in  1810;  and  Ross's  version,  wdiich  compares  favour- 
ably with  any  of  the  others.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  one 
edition  of  Ross,  the  editor  inserted  one  of  the  first  tw^o  men- 
tioned versions  instead  of  Ross's  own.  "What  Ails  the  Lasses 
at  Me"?  and  "Jeany  Gradden's  Reply"  are  full  of  pawkie 
humour,  but  perhaps  his  best  song  is  "The  Bridal  o't",  the  last 
stanza  of  which  is  deliohtful: — 

o 

Fan  they  hae  done  wi'  eating  o't, 

Fan  they  hae  done  wi'  eating  o't. 
For  dancing  they  gae  to  the  green, 

And  aiblins  to  the  beating  o't : 
He  dances  best  that  dances  fast, 

And  loups  at  ilka  reesiug  o't. 
And  claps  his  hands  frae  hough  to  hough. 

And  furls  aboot  the  fcezin^rs  o't. 
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It  remains  for  us  briefly  to  notice  those  writings  by  Ross 
which  remain — and,  on  the  whole,  justly — in  manuscript.  For 
certainly,  though  they  exhibit  much  industry,  learning,  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  true  piety,  their  publication  would  have 
added  nothing  to  his  fame,  which  must  rest  solely  on  his 
"Helenore"  and  his  songs.  The  only  piece  besides  "Helenore", 
which  is  written  in  "braid  Scotch",  is  entitled  the  "Fortunate 
Shepherd",  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  success 
of  the  former,  and  the  objections  that  had  been  taken  to  the 
conduct  of  that  story.  The  plot,  on  the  whole,  is  good,  but 
othewise  it  is  poor  stutt'  The  hero,  Kenneth,  a  young  High- 
land bov  from  "some  island  or  far  northern  nook",  is  stolen 
bv  a  female  beo-o-ar.     He  is  thus  described — 

A  blooming  boy  was  he,  rouiid-fac'd  an'  fair, 
And  like  the  threeds  o'  goud  his  yellow  hair ; 
Stout  limbs  and  roimd,  an'  firm  as  ony  tree, 
AVere  his,  an'  of  a'  seeming  eelist  free. 
No  linen  kind  had  ever  touch'd  his  skin, 
As  few  thir  days  had  can  that  claith  to  spin, 
A  Under  coarse,  cut  out  of  hodin  gray, 
Neist  to  his  skin,  as  white  as  paper,  lay ; 
A  blanket  of  the  same  his  shoulders  clad, 
A  spacious  brutch  before  its  fastening  made. 
On  shoon  or  hose  for  him  was  waird  no  cost. 
To  save  his  youthful  limbs  from  snow  or  frost, 
Through  which  v»'ith  all  indifference  he  wade, 
Nor  of  his  road  the  least  distinction  made. 

The  stolen  child  wanders  through  the  country  with  the  "beggar 

woman",  till 

Sair  spent  wi'  faut,  wi'  hardly  pith  to  stand 
When  they  fell  in  at  last  wi'  Murray  land — 
Upon  some  gentle  place,  the  wand'ring  twa, 
Baith  weet  and  weary,  on  a  nicht  did  fa'. 

Here  the  boy  is  taken  ill,  and  is  deserted  by  his  companion, 
but  is  finding  favour  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  he  "very  soon 
became  a  household  bairn".  After  a  variety  of  adventures, 
Kenneth,  while  a  shepherd  boy,  falls  in  love  with  the  daugliter 
of  his  protectress,  and  is  betrayed  into  some  extravagances 
which  force  him  into  the  army,  where  he  distinguishes  himself, 
rises  to  be  captain,  comes  home  and  marries  his  faithful  sweet- 
heart.      The  "beggar  woman"  turns  up  again  in  the  end,  and 
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proves  liim  to  be  the  cousin  of  his  colonel,  and  the  owner  of 
property  "on  Pomona's  bonny  braes".  The  "Dream",  in  imita- 
tion of  "The  Clierry  and  the  Slae",  is  an  unfinished  production, 
the  first  part  of  which  is  in  the  stanza  of  Montgomery's  poem, 
and  the  second  in  heroic  couplets.  Longmuir  characterises  the 
introductory  stanzas  as  the  "most  imaginative  of  any  of  Boss's 
productions";  we  would  be  inclined  to  call  them  the  most  ex- 
travagant. The  poet  falls  asleep,  and  in  his  dream  he  visits  the 
bowers  of  several  Scotch  poets,  when  he  falls  in  with  his  "dear 
Montgomery",  who  takes  him  to  see  Parnassus.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  wings  with  which  they  mount  until  "they  had  got 
above  the  wind",  when  Montgomery  gives  him  a  kind  of  magic 
telescope  through  which  he  looks,  and  proceeds  to  describe  the 
reformation  from  Popery,  the  various  discussions  to  wdiich  it 
gave  rise,  and  the  sects  which  it  occasioned,  through  upwards 
of  400  lines !  A  paraphrase  of  the  book  of  Job  is  a  some- 
what unequal,  but,  on  the  whole,  tame  production,  extending  to 
upwards  of  three  thousand  lines,  and  evidently  finished  in  17G1. 
In  his  82nd  year  Ross  had  still  vio-our  enouoh  to  write  a  trans- 
lation  of  Ramsay's  "Poemata  Sacra",  which  extended  to  upwards 
of  two  thousand  lines  of  blank  verse.  The  other  remains  ofoui* 
author,  which  call  for  no  particular  remark,  consist  of  a  series 
of  religious  dialogues  written  about  1754,  and  extending  to  up- 
wards of  sixteen  hundred  lines,  heroic  verse;  a  metrical  version 
of  the  "  Song  of  Solomon",  extending  to  about  a  thousand  lines; 
"  A  view  of  King  David's  x\filiction  ",  about  the  same  length, 
and  several  smaller  pieces,  chiefly  Scripture  paraphrases.  In 
prose,  we  have  a  translation  of  Buchanan's  dialogue,  "  De  Jure 
Regni  apud  Scotos".  He  is  said  also  to  have  written  a  dramatic 
piece  called  "The  Shaver",  founded  on  the  following  incident : — 
A  young  man  named  Jamieson,  a  barber  in  Montrose,  managed 
to  impose  on  his  master  and  others  by  concocting  a  story  that 
his  uncle  in  Ayrshire  had  died  and  left  him  sole  heir  to  consider- 
able property.  The  fraud  was  not  discovered  until  after  he 
had  succeeded  in  securing  the  hand  of  a  young  lady  in  marriage, 
who  probably  was  dazzled  with  his  estate  in  Ayr. 

In  taking  leave  of  our  present  subject, we  are  far  from  claim- 
ing for  Ross  a  distinguished  place  in  literature,  as  the  term  is 
commonly  defined.       We,  however,  would  submit  that,  if   to 
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write  a  poem  which  has  ah'eady  delighted  thousands  iii  spite  of 
all  its  faults;  if  to  have  lived  a  long  blameless  life,  full  of  piety 
and  good  works,  holding  daily  communion  with  the  pure  loveli- 
ness and  solemn  grandeur  of  his  surroundings,  and  lighting  up 
those  lives  with  which  he  came  in  contact  with  the  modest 
torch  of  his  hillside  muse,  be  worthy  of  worldly  fame,  no  man 
deserves  to  be  remembered  with  more  loving  thoughts  than 
Alexander  Ross,  the  Poet  of  Lochlee. 


JAMES    B  E  A  T  T  I  E. 


Foremost  among  those  men  who,  rising  from  the  shades  and 
obscurity  of  rural  life,  have  shed  the  lustre  of  true  genius  and 
the  influence  of  a  noble  life  over  the  city  of  their  adoption  and 
country  of  their  birth,  stands  James  Beattie — "  the  chastest 
minstrel  of  the  Scottish  grove".  The  details  of  his  life  are  so 
well  known  to  every  class  of  readers  that  a  brief  recapitulation 
of  its  leading  points  is  all  that  we  deem  necessary  in  introduc- 
ing our  notice  of  his  poetical  career.  Born  at  Laurencekirk, 
25th  October,  1735,  he  entered  a  bursar  at  Marischal  College 
in  his  fourteenth  year,  graduating  A.M.  in  1753.  Successively 
teacher  at  the  parish  school  of  Fordoun,  and  Grammar  School, 
Aberdeen,  he  was,  in  1760,  through  the  influence  of  the  Earl 
of  ErroU,  appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  in 
his  Alma  Mater.  From  that  period  on  to  1793  he  published  a 
series  of  works  metaphysical,  critical,  and  poetical,  which,  for 
the  time  being,  at  all  events,  gave  him  a  celebrity  second  to 
none  of  his  contemporaries.  His  society  and  conversation  were 
courted  and  esteemed  by  the  learned  and  humane  all  over  the 
country  ;  his  works  were  patronised  and  rewarded  by  Royal 
favour  and  bounty,  and,  when  the  grave  closed  over  him,  it 
might  well  have  been  said,  that  no  finer  literary  genius  had 
ever  been  laid  to  rest  under  the  green-sward  of  St.  Nicholas. 

If,  however,  the  public  career  of  James  Beattie,  the  out- 
ward side  of  his  life,  was  bathed  from  first  to  last  in  the  sun- 
sliiuc  of  prosperity,  the  inner  or  domestic  side  was  blighted  by 
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calamities  as  untoward  and  dire  as  could  well  fall  to  the  lot  of 
mortal  man  to  bear.  His  wife,  through  hereditary  taint,  was, 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  a  lunatic  of  tlie  most  distressing- 
kind,  while  his  tAvo  sons,  the  very  props  of  his  life,  with  fine 
endowments,  full  of  the  brightest  promise,  in  the  first  blush  of 
manhood,  it  was  his  lot  to  see  carried  to  an  early  grave. 
Childless  and  cheerless,  for  a  few  short  years  he  moved  in  the 
routine  of  a  retired  life,  till  premature  dotage  opened  the  door 
to  death,  and  he  was  laid  beside  his  two  sons  in  St.  Nicholas 
Churchyard,  in  August,  1803. 

Long  before  the  publication  of  "  The  Minstrel ",  Beattie  was 
known  as  a  poet  of  some  note.  A  story  even  goes  that,  while 
a  mere  schoolboy  at  Laurencekirk,  he  was  known  among  his 
fellows  as  "  the  poet ".  Xo  doubt,  the  natural  bent  of  his 
genius  lying  in  that  direction,  exhibited  itself  early,  but  noth- 
ing can  positively  be  asserted  about  his  devotion  to  the  muses 
till,  after  his  college  career,  he  settled  down  as  schoolmaster 
and  precentor  in  the  parish  of  Fordoun.  This  district,  a 
perfect  heaven  for  a  young  poet,  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Grampians,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  that  variety  of 
scenery  which  has  ever  been  considered  as  congenial  to  the 
development  of  poetical  genius.  Essentially  a  bookish  man,  shy, 
retiring  and  diffident,  Beattie  instinctively  fell  into  solitary 
communings  with  nature.  Away  on  the  heathery  knowes,  in  the 
lonely  glens,  by  the  woods,  waters,  and  craggy  mountain  steeps 
of  that  district,  at  night  and  morn,  he  saturated  his  spirit  with 
those  views  and  aspects  of  nature  which,  in  later  years,  and 
with  all  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  acquired  art,  he  wove  into  his 
finest  poetry.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  this  period  of  his  life, 
his  outer  and  inner  experiences  at  Fordoun,  that  it  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  subsequent  poetical  greatness.  About  this 
time  he  beixan  to  send  occasional  contributions  in  verse  to  the 
Scots  Magazine,  then  a  famous  field  for  young  bardlings  trying 
the  strength  of  their  wing.  From  1756  to  1760,  many  of  the 
pieces,  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
poems,  met  the  public  eye  in  the  pages  of  that  magazine,  in  a 
.more  or  less  immature  form.  After  his  settlement  in  Aberdeen 
as  teacher  in  the  Grammar  School,  a  higher  phase  of  literary 
ambition  took  possession  of  him,  for  the  recluse  dreamer,  the 
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retiring  country  dominie,  soon   found   himself  in   a  circle  of 
society  eminently  fitted  to  fire  a  young  man's  literary  aspira- 
tions.    "  The  Wise  Club  ",  as  it  was  popularly  called,  a  kind  of 
bastard  successor  to  the  "  Theolosjical  Club  "  of  Skinner   and 
Campbell   celebrity,   had    newly   started   to    life   with    Reid, 
Gregory,  Skene,  and  others  for  its  backbone.     They  met  in  a 
tavern  every  second  Wednesday  at  five  o'clock,  where,  after  the 
discussion  of  whatever  literary  or  philosophical  subject  happened 
to  be  on  the  card,  any  little  asperities  of  temper  were  wisely 
smoothed  down  by  the  creature  comforts,  which  "  mine  host " 
duly  set  before  them  from  eight  to  ten  p.m.       This  blending  of 
the  fare  of  good  fellowship  with  the  feast  of  wit  could  not  fail 
to  add  to  the  stability  of  "  The  Wise  Club  ",  which  for  a  long 
series  of  years  was  the  centre  of  the  higher  intellectual  life  of 
the  district.     Into  this  society  Beattie  soon  found  his  way — 
indeed,  from  what  we  know  of  his  genial  nature  and  acute 
critical  powers,  one  might  say  that  he  naturally  gravitated  to 
such  a  centre.     It  was  here  that  the  nest  egg  of  the  Scottish 
school  of  philosophy  was  laid,  an  event  which  subsequently  led 
to  a  world  of  cackling  ;  but  we  must  not  digress.    Before  Beattie 
became  wholly  absorbed  in   the   metaphysical   mazes  of  that 
celebrated    discussion,   he   had  made   up  his  mind   to   gather 
together  his  contributions  to  the  Scots  Magazine,  repolish  them, 
and  along  with  some  others  then  in  manuscript,  throw  them  into 
book  form.     Proposals  for  the  publication  of  these  by  subscrip- 
tion were  duly  laid  before  the  public  by  the  leading  booksellers, 
and  met  with  such  a  ftiir  reception  as  set  the  printers  immedi- 
ately to  work.      While  his  book  was  passing  through  the  press, 
however,  he  was  lifted  out  of  the  Grammar  School  into  the 
University,  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  that  gave  to  the  anticipa- 
tions of  fame  which  he  might  have  hoped  for  from  his  con- 
templated publication  a  sort  of  secondary  importance.     In  due 
course  his  volume  was  issued,  in  February,  1761 — "Original 
Poems   and   Translations,  by    James    Beattie,  A.M.     London : 
Printed  and  sold  bv  A.  Miller,  in  the  Strand,  1760  ".     It  was 
dedicated  to  flames.  Earl  of  Erroll,  and  was  received  by  the 
critical  organs  with  warm  commendation.      Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Beattie  was  not  satisfied,  his  sudden  good  fortune  and  growing 
fastidiousness  of  taste  making  him  somewhat  ashamed  of  his 
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production.     One  can  scarcely  see  a  good  reason  for  it,  but  so 
much  did  this  feeling  grow  upon  him,  that  all  through  his  life 
it  is  said  he  bought  up  and  destroyed  every  copy  he  could  lay 
his  hands  upon.     The  work    is  now  very  scarce ;  Bower,  his 
biographer,  writing  in  1804-,  says  it   is    "  one   of  the  scarcest 
works  in  the  Enorlish  lanoruao'e  ".     This  is  a  considerable  over- 
statement,  pardonable  in  "  Budsie ",  who  was  a  good  school- 
master but  a  poor  bibliographer.     One  peculiarity  about  this 
book,  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries,  and  which 
enhances  its  value  to  local  collectors,  is  worth  noting  before  we 
turn  to  its  contents.     "  In   comparing  it ",  says  that  writer, 
"  with  other  works  printed  at  Aberdeen,  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  in  reality  printed  by  Francis  Douglas,  and  not  by 
'  A.  Miller,  London  '.     A  badly  formed  '  h ',  which  will  be  seen 
in  page  13,  line  6  from  the  top,  is  also  found  in  other  Aberdeen 
books,  and  the  ornaments  in  the  so-called  London  edition  are 
found  in  '  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man ',  published  by  Douglas  in 
175G  ".    The  truth  of  this  suggestion  is  verified  by  the  existence 
of  copies  with  the  following  imprint: — "Aberdeen.    Printed  by 
F.  Douglas,  and  sold  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  Author,  and 
in  London  by  A.  Miller  in  the  Strand.    1701".     The  different 
water-mark  of  its  paper,  however,  shows  this  to  be  a  second 
title-page,  substituted  in  certain  copies  for  the  earlier  London 
one. 

Of  the  twenty-four  pieces  which  the  volume  contains,  seven 
only  appeared  in  his  next  publication;  while,  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  poems,  which  he  revised  and  corrected  in  1784,  five  alone 
were  deemed  worth  preservation.  Judged  in  the  light  of  his 
later  work,  few  will  find  fault  with  his  judgment.  For,  though 
many  of  the  rejected  pieces  have  sufficient  merit  to  lift  an 
author  into  the  immortality  possible  on  the  lower  elevations  of 
Parnassus,  yet  there  is  very  little  in  them  to  indicate  the  com- 
ino-  excellence  which  was  achieved  in  the  first  book  of  "  The 
Minstrel".  His  friends,  in  their  large-heartedness,  sought  to 
compare  his  translations  with  those  of  Dryden,  but,  however 
literally  incorrect  Dryden  may  be,  he  is  always  eminently 
readable:  we  cannot  say  as  much  of  Beattie's  translations. 
Speaking  of  them  himself  in  after  years,  anent  his  son's  con- 
demnation of  free  translations,  he  says — "On  this  principle  he 
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must  have  condemned  some  juvenile  attempts  of  mine;  bat  I 
have  reason  to  think  he  never  saw  them;  and  I  was  too  much 
ashamed  of  tliem  to  direct  his  attention  that  way".  Of  the 
other  poems  suppressed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  the 
reasons  which  led  him  to  reject  them,  although  we  may  readily 
suppose  that  the  bald  harshness  of  some  of  the  imagery  jarred 
on  the  refined  taste  which  characterised  all  his  later  work. 
Since  his  death  many  of  these  pieces  have  been  re-published  in 
his  works,  and  deservedh^  so,  as  they  contain  many  beautiful 
passages.  In  the  Scottish  dialect,  his  only  attempt  at  verse- 
making  was  a  congratulatory  epistle  to  Ross  of  Lochlee,  which 
appeared  in  the  Ab'erdeen  Joiirtifd.  In  sending  a  copy  of 
these  verses  to  Dr.  Blacklock,  he  says  that,  "having  never 
attempted  to  write  anything  in  this  way,  I  thought  I  could 
not  have  done  it,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  it  so 
easy.  However,  I  fear  I  have  exhausted  my  whole  stock  of 
Scotch  words  in  these  few  lines,  for  I  endeavoured  to  make 
the  style  as  broad  as  possible,  that  it  might  be  better  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  those  w^hose  curiosity  I  wished  to  raise".  It  is 
not  included  in  any  edition  of  his  poems  that  we  have  seen, 
but  it  is  always  found  prefixed  to  "Helenore".  Its  general 
excellence  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  who  know  and  under- 
stand our  nor'land  doric.     We  give  a  quotation : — 

Our  country  leed  is  far  frae  barren, 

'Tis  even  right  pithy  and  auldfarren, 

Oursels  are  neiper-like,  I  warran, 

For  sense  and  smergh ; 

In  kittle  times,  when  faes  are  yarring, 
We're  no  thought  ergh. 

O,  bonny  are  our  green-sward  hows, 
Where  through  the  birks  the  burny  rows, 
And  the  bee  bums,  and  the  ox  lows, 

And  saft  winds  rusle, 
And  shepherd  lads,  on  sunny  knowes, 

Blaw  the  blythe  fusle. 
•jt  -x-  *  -)t  -Jfr  -x-  •«• 

Our  line  new-fangle  sparks,  I  grant  ye, 
Gie  poor  aukl  Scotland  mony  a  taunty  ; 
They're  grown  so  ugertfu'  and  vaunty, 

And  caper noited ; 
They  guide  her  like  a  canker'd  aunty 

That's  deaf  and  doited. 
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Beattie's  sympathies  and  tastes,  however,  lay  outside  the  pale 
of  this  sort  of  thing  altogether;  and  though  his  kindly  regard 
for  the  success  of  Koss's  venture  led  him  into  it  for  once,  he 
never  returned  to  it  again.  His  tendency  to  look  upon  the 
use  of  the  vernacular  in  speech  or  writing  as  something  indi- 
cating a  low  taste,  was  one  of  his  weaknesses,  a  little  bit  of  the 
pedant  that  had  somehow  or  other  crept  into  his  composition, 
but  readily  forgivable  in  one  of  such  varied  genius  and  large- 
hearted  humanity. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Beattie's  great  poem  was  com- 
posed in  intervals  of  relaxation  during  the  composition  of  the 
"  Essay  on  Truth  ".  At  all  events  we  lind  him,  in  1766,  writing 
to  Dr.  Blacklock  of  having  begun  such  a  poem,  kc,  and,  in 
1767,  he  gives  him  the  plan  of  it — calls  it  "The  Minstrel" — says 
he  had  written  150  lines,  and  -'was  not  dissatisfied  with  it ". 
In  1770  he  published  the  "Essay  on  Truth",  and  *' The 
Minstrel"  (book  I.)  in  1771.  He  now  became  the  literary 
lion  of  the  hour.  Theologians  and  others,  to  whom  Hume  and 
his  speculations  had  been  a  constant  bugbear,  were  almost 
beside  themselves  with  delight,  and  clamorous  in  their  praises 
of  the  essay ;  while  the  cultured  few  who  had  little  aptitude 
for  metaphysics,  but  a  keen  relish  for  poetic  art,  recognised  and 
welcomed  in  "The  Minstrel"  the  truest  note  of  poetry  that  had 
been  struck  since  Gra}^  had  given  to  the  world  his  famous 
"  Elegy  ".  When  we  look  back  now  on  the  great  body  of  contem- 
poraiy  opinion  which  sought  to  rest  Beattie's  reputation  on  his 
achievements  in  philosophical  speculation,  we  can  see  how 
completely  time  has  reversed  its  judgment.  The  space  occupied 
in  his  memoirs  by  matters  relating  to  "  The  Essay  on  Truth  " 
gives  but  a  faint  indication  of  the  vast  opinion  which  held  him 
forth  as  the  great  philosopher  of  his  generation.  The  hum  of 
praise  which  met  the  first  book  of  "  The  Minstrel "  was 
drowned  in  the  applause  wliich  greeted  the  vanquisher  of  error 
and  scepticism.  But  the  "  Essay  on  Truth  "  was  not  the  book, 
nor  was  Beattie  the  man  to  refute  Hume.  To-day  that  essay 
is  as  dead  as  if  it  had  never  been  written,  but  "  The  Minstrel  " 
has  borne  its  author  into  the  airs  of  immortality.  The  cause 
of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.     He  was  a  born  poet,  and,  as  such, 

was  every  whit  the  same  child  of  imagination  and  sentiment  in 

R 
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liis  philosophy  that  he  was  in  his  poetry.  He  had  a  large 
head,  but  a  still  larger  heart,  and  shrank  from  the  disturbance 
of  current  opinion,  mostly  for  fear  of  anticipated  consequences. 
He  was  less  occupied  with  what  is  true  than  with  what  he 
deemed  safe ;  and  viewed  doubt,  that  initial  step  to  all  the 
intellectual  conquests  of  our  race,  as  the  cope-stone  of  human 
sin.  In  short,  he  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  poet  who  for  the 
nonce  turned  philosopher ;  his  excellent  faculty  of  verbal 
criticism  enabled  him  to  make  plain  to  men  of  ordinary 
capacity  many  of  the  absurdities  which  imagination  had  con- 
jured up  round  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy — he  passed 
round  that  stronghold,  and  then  looked  as  if  he  had  taken  it. 

Metaphysics,  however,  lie  only  incidentally  in  our  w^ay, 
and  we  gladly  quit  the  portals  of  its  barren  subtleties  and 
enter  the  more  fruitful  field  of  poesy  which  lies  before  us  in 
"  The  Minstrel ". 

The  plan  of  that  poem,  originally  suggested  to  its  author 
by  the  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  old  Minstrels  in 
Percy's  "  Reliques  ",  is  thus  given  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Blacklock : — "  I  propose  to  give  an  account  of 
the  birth,  education,  and  adventures  of  one  of  those  bards. 

My  hero  is  to  be  born  in  the  south  of  Scotland ; 

which  you  know  was  the  native  land  of  the  English  minstrels  : 
I  mean  of  those  minstrels  who  travelled  into  England  and 
supported  themselves  there  by  singing  their  ballads  to  the 
harp.  His  father  is  a  shepherd.  The  son  will  have  a  natural 
taste  for  music  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  which,  however, 
lanoiiishes  for  want  of  culture,  till  in  due  time  he  meets  with 
a  hermit  who  aives  him  some  instruction,  but  endeavours  to 
check  his  genius  for  poetry  and  adventures  by  representing 
the  happiness  of  obscurity  and  solitude,  and  the  bad  reception 
which  poetry  has  met  with  in  almost  every  age.  The  poor 
swain  acquiesces  in  this  advice,  and  resolves  to  follow  his 
father's  employment,  when  on  a  sudden  the  country  is  in- 
vaded by  the  Danes  or  English  borderers  (I  know  not  which), 
and  he  is  stript  of  all  his  little  fortune,  and  obliged  by  necessity 
to  commence  minstrel".  Of  this  plan  little  more  than  half 
was  carried  out  by  the  author,  but  in  what  he  accomplished 
he  has  dowered  our  literature  with  a  poem  unrivalled  as  a 
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masterpiece  of  elegance,  refinement,  and  taste.  Other  hands 
have  tried  to  finish  the  poem  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
author,  as  we  will  notice  further  on,  but  have  met  the  usual 
fate  of  such  attempts,  and  only  cause  us  to  regret  that  Beattie 
did  not  finish  his  original  design  himself.  Edwin,  the 
minstrel,  is  well  known  to  be,  at  least  in  his  early  career,  a 
poetical  embodiment  of  the  aspirations,  feelings,  and  senti- 
ments which  dominated  the  young  life  of  the  bard  himself. 
Edwin's  youthful  wanderings  bring  us  in  fancy  back  to  the 
dreaming  recluse  of  Fordoun  : — 

Lo !  where  the  stripling,  wrapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine  ; 
And  sees,  on  high,  amidst  th'  encircling  groves, 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shine ; 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds  in  concert  join, 
j^nd  Echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 
"Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies? 
Ah  I  no ;  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms  to  prize. 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  survey, 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn, 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  grey, 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn ; 
Far  to  the  west  the  long  long  vale  withdrawn, 
AVhere  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  awhile ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn, 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil. — 
But,  lo ;  the  sun  appears !  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean,  smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliff'  he  loved  to  climb. 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost. 
What  dreadful  pleasure  !  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Like  shipwreck'd  mariner  on  desert  coast, 
And  view  th'  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  tost 
In  billows,  lengthening  to  th'  horizon  round, 
Now  scoop'd  in  gulfs,  with  mountains  now  emboss'd  ! 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound, 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  profound  ! 

Not  only  is  the  minstrel's  spirit  nourished  by  feasts  like  these 
at  Nature's  ample  board,  but  all  the  legendary  lore,  the  ballads 
and  traditions  which  amuse  gathered  rustics  round  the  winter 
fire,  made  "wonder  and  joy  run  thrilling  to  his  heart". 
Glimpses  of  ellin  carnival,  too,  were  his,  for 
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he  hied 

Where  Fays  of  yore  tlieir  revels  wont  to  keep  ; 
And  there  let  Fancy  roam  at  hirge,  till  sleep 
A  vision  brought  to  his  entranced  sight. 
And  first,  a  wildly  murmuring  wind  'gan  creep 
Shrill  to  his  ringing  ear  ;  then  tiipers  bright, 
With  instantaneous  gleam,  illumed  the  vault  of  Night. 

Anon  in  view  a  portals  blazon'd  arch 
Arose  ;  the  tiumpet  bids  the  valves  unfold  ; 
And  forth  a  host  of  little  warriors  march, 
Gnisping  the  diamond  lance,  and  targe  of  gold. 
Their  look  was  gentle,  their  demeanour  bold. 
And  green  their  helms,  and  green  their  silk  attire ; 
And  here  and  there,  right  venerably  old, 
The  long-rob'd  minstrels  wake  the  warbling  wire. 
And  some  with  mellow  breath  the  martial  pipe  inspire. 

With  merriment,  and  song,  and  timbrels  clear, 
A  troop  of  dames  from  myrtle  bowers  advance ; 
The  little  w  arriors  doff  the  targe  and  spear, 
And  loud  enlivening  strains  provoke  the  dance. 
They  meet,  they  dart  away,  they  wheel  askance ; 
To  right,  to  left,  they  thrid  the  flying  maze ; 
Now  bound  aloft  with  vigorous  spring,  then  glance 
Rapid  along :  with  many-coloured  rays 
Of  tapers,  gems,  and  gold,  the  echoing  forests  blaze. 

When  we  enter  the  second  book  ot*  "The  Minstrel",  published 
some  four  years  after  the  first  book,  a  new  complexion  of 
artairs  meets  us.  The  pictures  of  nature,  and  touches  of  simple 
rural  life,  which  in  their  chaste  elegance  gave  an  endearing 
charm  to  its  forerunner,  are  now  quite  subordinate;  and  in  the 
company  of  the  hermit,  who  then  appears  on  the  scene,  we  are 
treated  to  a  series  of  wise  reflections  on  the  general  conduct  of 
human  affairs,  with  "ruined  man  and  virtue  lost"  for  dirge. 
Over  all  the  elo(iuence  and  wisdom  of  this  "ancient  man"  in 
his  reflections  on  the  mutability  of  earthly  hopes,  the  uncertain- 
ties of  life,  the  littleness  and  insignificance  of  the  objects  of 
human  ambition,  there  is  an  air  of  melancholy,  a  tinge  of 
pensive  emotion,  a  sweet  sadness,  which  deepen  as  the  poem 
progresses.  While  in  point  of  literary  workmanship  this  part 
of  the  poem  is  ecpal  to  anything  its  author  ever  penned,  yet 
we  look  in  vain  for  ^^uch  a  stanza  as 
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O  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  I 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  lesounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  the  garniture  of  fiekls ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even ; 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven ; 
O  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven? 

— a  stanza  which  made  Gra}^  the  poet  exclahii,  "  This,  of  all 
others,  is  my  favourite  stanza.  It  is  true  poetry  ;  it  is  inspira- 
tion ". 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  two  stanzas  (4  and  G  in 
the  first  edition),  which,  though  altered  in  his  second  edition, 
were  latterly  omitted  altogether, — probably  more  on  account 
of  the  sentiments  clenched  in  the  closing  lines  of  each,  than 
from  any  inherent  defect  in  the  stanzas  themselves : — 

IV. 

Life's  slender  sustenance  his  only  meed ; 
'Twas  all  he  hoped,  and  all  his  heart  desired. 
And  such  Dan  Homer  was,  if  right  I  read, 
Though  with  the  gifts  of  every  muse  inspired. 

0  when  shall  modern  bard  like  him  be  fired  I 
Give  me  but  leisure  to  attend  his  lays, 

1  care  not,  though  my  rhymes  be  ne'er  admired. 
For  sweeter  joy  his  matchless  strain  shall  raise 

Than  courts  or  kings  can  yield,  with  pensions,  posts,  and  praise. 

Yl. 

Surely  the  female  heart  is  much  belied 
By  those  who  brand  it  with  the  lust  of  gain. 
The  generous  Muses  Fortune's  smile  deride, 
Nor  ever  bow  the  knee  in  Mammon's  fane : 
For  their  delights  are  with  the  village-train, 
Whom  Nature's  laws  and  Nature's  charms  engage : 
They  hate  the  covetous,  and  scorn  the  vain ; 
The  parasite  ne'er  w^on  their  patronage ; — 
AVitness  the  silken  bards  of  this  illustrious  age. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  about  the  few  miscellaneous  poems 
of  which  he  "  was  willing  to  be  considered  as  the  author  " — 
"The  Ode  to  Hope",  ''Retirement",  "The  Hermit",  "The 
Battle  of  the  Pigmies  and  Cranes",  "The  Hares",  "An  Elegy", 
"  An  Epitaph  ",  and  "  Lines  to  Lady  Gordon  ".      Although  it  is 
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well-known  that  he  had  a  considerable  vein  of  humour  in  his 
composition,   he   kept   its    ebullition   completely  in  abeyance 
except  in  the  company  and  for  the  amusement  of  his  intimate 
friends.     From  his  letters  we  learn  that  his  amusements  were 
principally  music  and  burlesque  verse-writing;  but  with  the 
exception  of  two  of  the  above-named  minor  pieces,  which  are 
written  in  an  easier  strain  than  the  others,  the  general  tone  of 
his  muse  is  that  of  mournful  sedateness.     In  1765  he  published 
a  long  metaphysical  poem  on  the  classical  fable  "  The  Judgment 
of  Paris".      In  spite  of  his  expectations  to  the  contrary,  it 
turned  out  a  complete  failure,  and  after  reprinting  it  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  poems,  he  saw  sufficient  reason  to  suppress 
it  altogether.     Of  his  prose  writings,  which  lie  quite  beA^ond 
the  scope  of  these  papers,  we  would  just  note  that  his  "Essay 
on  Poetry  and  Music"  should  be  read  and  re-read  by  every 
lover  of  poetry  and  every  devotee  of  the  lyre — it  is  one  of  his 
most  masterly  performances.     No  juster  estimate  of  our  poet's 
character  could  be  given  than  that  of  his  great  contemporary, 
Cowper : — "  Beattie  is  the  most  amiable  and  agreeable  writer 
I  ever  met  with ;  the  only  author  I  have  seen  whose  critical 
and  philosophical  researches  are  diversified  and  embellislied  by 
a  poetical  imagination,  that  makes  even  the  dry  est  subject,  and 
the  leanest,  a  feast  for  an  epicure  in  books — one  so  much  at  his 
ease,  too,  that  his  own  character  appears  in  every  page,  and 
which  is  very  rare,  not  only  the  writer,  but  the  man ;  and  the 
man  so  gentle,  so  well  tempered,  so  happy  in  his  religion,  and 
so  humane  in  his  philosophy,  that  it  is  necessary  to  love  him,  if 
one  has  any  sense  of  what  is  lovely  ".     As  an  amateur  in  music 
his  performances  on  the  violoncello  have  been  reputed  as  some- 
thing much  beyond  common.     An  incident  communicated  in  a 
letter  to  his  niece  from  Edinburgh  confirms  that  reputation. 
Speaking  of  being  in  company  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  he  says  : — 
"  She  loves  music,  and  is  fond  of  Scotch  tunes ;  many  of  which 
I  played  to  her  on  the  violoncello.     One  of  them  (*  She  rose  and 
let  me  in ',  which  you  know  is  a  favourite  of  mine),  made  the 
tears  start  from  her  eyes.     '  Go  on ',  she  said  to  me,  '  and  you 
will  soon  have  your  revenge ';   meaning  that  I  would  draw  as 
many  tears  from  her  as  she  had  drawn  from  me  ". 

As  mentioned  above  in  an  incidental  way — other  hands 
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have  tried  to  do  what  the  master's  hand  did  not — complete 
"The  Minstrel"  on  its  original  plan.  At  least  three  continua- 
tions have  been  published — one  in  two  books  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Polwhele,  which  appeared  in  the  Poetical  Register,  1810-1811, 
and  which,  though  a  very  unequal  production,  contains  several 
passages  of  considerable  beaut}' ;  another  by  Mr.  Herman  ]\Ieri- 
vale,  who  published  one  book  as  a  specimen,  but  its  want  of 
success  was  such  that  the  author  neither  claimed  the  work  nor 
finished  it.     The  third  who  sought 

with  trembling  hand 
To  touch  the  tuneful  harp  which  Beattie  strung, 

and  who  managed  to  approach  most  nearly  in  spirit  and  plan 
to  the  merit  of  the  original  poem,  was  a  student  of  his  own,  the 
Rev.  William  Cameron,  the  minister  of  Kirknewton. 


JAMES     HAY    BEATTIE. 

Dr.  Beattie's  eldest  son,  James  Hay  Beattie,  whose  youthful 
promise  and  early  death  we  ha\'e  already  noted,  was  not  only 
distinguished  by  his  scholastic  attainments,  but  for  many  years 
was  well  known  to  a  small  circle  of  friends  as  a  considerable 
dabbler  in  poetry  and  general  literature.  Shortly  after  his 
death,  his  father,  in  order  to  "amuse  away  some  heavy  hours 
of  this  sorrow-stricken  season,"  wrote  a  sketch  of  his  life  and 
character,  to  which  was  appended  such  a  selection  from  his 
poems,  essays,  and  other  literary  remains  as  was  deemed  worth 
preserving,  and  issued  it  in  private  to  his  many  friends.  Not 
long  after  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  publish  the  volume  for  the 
general  public,  which  was  accordingly  done  in  1794.  It  is  one 
of  the  kind  of  books  that  nobody  cares  to  take  up  in  a  purely 
critical  spirit — it  would  be  a  piece  of  heartless  work  indeed; 
not  only  because  the  greater  part  of  it  never  received  revision 
at  the  author's  hand,  but  one  can  never  get  rid  of  the  feeling 
that,  in  turning  over  its  pages,  we  are  handling  the  memorials 
Avhich  a  great  and  a  good  man  has  left  of  a  son,  who  was, 
indeed,  the  apple  of  his  eye.     Circumstances  like  these  should 
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never  be  allowed  to  sink  entirely  out  of  sight  in  the  perusal  of 
such  a  work,  but  should  help  to  disarm  severity  and  modify 
.the  judgment  at  every  turn. 

Of  James  Hay  Beattie's  life,  which  ended  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  record  beyond  those 
eveiyday  events  which  make  up  the  home,  school,  and  college 
career  of  the  average  diligent  student.  He  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen, 6th  November,  1768.  Inheriting  an  extremely  weak 
constitution,  which  debarred  him  from  the  rougher  sports  of 
boyhood,  he  veiy  early  exhibited  a  keen  and  insatiable  appetite 
for  books;  indeed,  so  unremitting  was  his  application  to  class 
and  other  studies  that  his  father  had  frequently  to  devise  means 
to  allure  him  into  out-door  and  other  recreations.  He  very 
soon,  however,  gave  up  the  healthy  exercise  of  fowling  for 
humane  reasons,  and  eschewed  dancing  because  it  was  incon- 
gruous to  his  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  and  betook  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  his  books.  He  passed  through  the  University 
with  much  distinction,  and  for  some  time  before  his  death  held 
tlie  appointment  of  assistant  to  his  father  in  the  Chair  of  Logic 
and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Heredity  and  early  training  are  well  known  to  determine 
much  in  man's  life ;  with  James  Hay  Beattie  they  determined 
almost  everything ;  for  if  one  thing  is  more  evident  than 
another  in  the  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings  now  before  us,  it 
is  how  completely  he  was  his  father's  son.  The  same  tastes, 
the  same  opinions,  the  same  habits  of  life  which  marked  the 
"  Minstrel",  reappeared  in  his  son, with  the  little  variation  which 
more  delicate  health  and  more  impressionable  temperament  were 
sure  to  give  them.  At  the  father's  advice,  and  as  part  of  his 
educational  training,  he  began  early  to  occupy  his  mind  with 
Latin  verse  making,  and  numerous  examples  of  translations 
into  that  language  from  Pope,  Collins,  Gray,  and  others,  are 
given  in  his  published  " Fragments".  One  of  his  most  ambitious 
attempts  at  authorship  is  a  poem  "On  the  Excellence  of 
Christianity",  which,  though  it  extends  in  all  to  some  three 
hundred  lines,  is  only  a  series  of  fragments  from  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  gather  an  idea  of  what  it  might  have  become 
had  he  been  spared  to  elaborate  it.  From  a  foot  note,  in  which 
he  roughly  sketches  the  design  he  had  in  view,  one  would  be 
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led  to  fear  that,  had  it  been  carried  out,  another  would  have 
been  added  to  the  many  laborious,  didactic  poems  we  already 
possess,  rich,  perhaps,  in  poetic  jewels,  but  which  few  have  the 
courage,  and  still  fewer  the  perseverance,  to  unearth  from  their 
cumbrous  mass  in  which  they  lie  embedded.  The  poem  opens 
witli  the  following  invocation: — 

O  thou,  whate'er  thy  nature,  cause,  or  name, 

Pure  emanation  of  celestial  flame  ! 

From  Shakespear's  magick  page  whose  glories  roll, 

To  melt,  alarm,  o'erwhelm  th'  enraptured  soul ; 

Illumine  Pope  s  keen  verse  and  moral  lay ; 

Beam  in  full  radiance  on  the  lyre  of  Gray ; 

And,  with  th'  omnipotence  of  lightning  driven, 

Make  Milton  blaze  in  all  the  pomp  of  heaven  I 

If  still,  bright  offspring  of  ethereal  birth, 

Thou  lingering  deign  to  chear  the  gloom  of  earth, 

Inspire  thy  feeble  votary's  design, 

Exalt  the  thought,  invigorate  the  line, 

And  bid  in  harmony  the  numbers  flow. 

To  check  gay  Pride,  and  comfort  anxious  Woe ; 

From  Folly's  lure  the  wanderer  to  entice. 

Who  heedless  roams  the  wildering  maze  of  vice ; 

And  guide  his  footstep  to  that  silent  cell. 

Where  Love,  Tranquility,  and  Virtue  dwell ; 

Whence  Contemplation,  listening,  heai-s  afar 

Ambition,  Interest,  Pleasure,  Passion  jar ; 

And  sees  in  doubt,  in  fear,  in  danger  hurl'd 

The  dim  confusions  of  a  distant  world. 

He  then  discourses  in  somew^hat  stereotyped  phrase  on  the 
vanities  of  life ;  takes  up  the  theme  that 

Man's  final  mansion  is  not  here  below ; 

His  glory  springs  from  goodness,  not  from  show; 

and  passes  on  to  show  man's  native  excellency  in  the  sublime 
powers  of  his  immortal  nature — contrasts  sensualism  with 
spiritualism  :  touches  on  the  natural  state  of  man ;  the  light 
revealed  from  the  Cross;  compares  this  latter  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  Sages,  &:c.,  &c.;  his  versification  in  general  being  good, 
while  the  philosophical  and  religious  views  and  reflections 
appear  pretty  much  like  the  father's,  only  diluted. 

We  have  mentioned  already  Dr.  Beattie's  avowed  liking  for 
burlesque  or  facetious  verse,  and  his  hobby  of  indulging  in  its 
composition.      His  son  struck  the   same  vein;    and  although 
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there  is  little  real  humour  in  an}^  of  his  productions,  yet  there 
is  an  amount  of  pleasantry  and  good-natured  banter  about 
them  which  make  them  the  most  readable  and  enjoyable  items 
in  the  volume.  For  whether  he  is  parodying  Gray's  "  Descent 
of  Odin",  throwing  off  a  rhymed  epistle  to  a  friend,  imitating 
Horace,  having  a  mad-cap  fling  at  "Fashion",  or  quizzing  the 
"  Modern  Philosophers",  he  shows  that  buoyant,  merry,  genial 
side  of  human  nature  which,  especially  in  youth,  and  when 
regulated  with  judgment,  one  always  likes  to  meet.  Most  of 
these  ludicrous  pieces,  we  are  told,  were  written  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  father,  and  were  usually  thrown  off  with  ease  and 
readiness.  An  instance  of  his  facility  in  that  line  is  seen, 
when,  from  a  passing  remark  by  his  father,  that  modern 
philosophers  and  their  theories  presented  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  some  one  writing  a  second  part  to  the  ballad 
"  Diogenes  surly  and  proud  "  (see  The  Charmer,  Vol.  I.  p.  242), 
he  two  days  after  set  before  him  the  "Modern  Tippling 
Philosophers  "  as  it  now  stands  in  his  poems.  One  of  its  best 
verses  hits  off  the  typical  materialist  thus : — 

A  certain  high  priest  could  explain, 

How  the  soul  is  but  nerve  at  the  most ; 
And  how  Milton  had  glands  in  his  brain, 

That  secreted  the  Paradise  Lost. 
And  sure,  it  is  what  they  deserve. 

Of  such  theories  if  I  aver  it, 
They  are  not  even  dictates  of  nerve, 

But  mere  muddy  suggestions  of  claret. 

Of  course  Hume  came  in  for  a  rub  along  with  Priestley, 
Berkeley,  Newton,  Hobbes,  and  the  rest  of  them,  although  his 
name  is  suppressed  : — 

[David  Hume]  ate  a  swinging  great  dinner, 

And  grew  every  day  fatter  and  fatter ; 
And  yet  the  huge  hulk  of  a  sinner 

Said  there  was  neither  spirit  nor  matter. 
Now  there's  no  sober  man  in  the  nation 

Who  such  nonsense  could  write,  speak,  or  think : 
It  follows,  by  fair  demonstration. 
That  he  philosophized  in  his  drink. 

In  "  Fashion— a  Dialogue  " — on  the  whole  one  of  his  best 
pieces — the  following  ftible  occurs,  which  we  quote  in  its 
entirety  as  a  fair  example  of  his  easy,  humorous  rhymes : — 
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A  Tree  once  in  a  churchyard  gi'ew, 
Some  say,  an  oak,  and  some,  a  yew; 
An  elm  or  wahiut,  some  prefer. 
One  ancient  codex  reads,  a  pear: — 
But  that  is  neither  here  not  there. 
Two  stems  must  from  its  root  have  grown, 
Though  afterwards  there  was  but  one ; 
For  t'other,  hewn  from  parent  stock, 
AYas  made  into  a  weathercock. 

How  did  the  village  boys  admire. 
When  first  he  got  a-top  the  spire ! 
But  when  he  saw,  so  far  beneath. 
The  woodland,  meadow,  cornfield,  heath, 
Eoad,  river,  cottage,  hillock,  plain, 
He  was  you  cannot  think  how  vain ; 
So  vain,  indeed,  that  he  design 'd 
To  turn  about  the  first  fair  wind. 
And  shake  in  scorn  his  yellow  tongue 
At  the  old  stock  from  whence  he  sprung. 
A  flurry's  long-expected  blast 
Enabled  him  to  move  at  last ; 
"When,  his  head  sparkling  to  the  sun, 
He  wagg'd  a  while,  and  thus  begun : — 

Fine  company  I  was  indeed  in ! 
Hark  ye,  old  log,  is  that  your  breeding? 
Must  a  gold  weather  cock  like  me 
Pay  first  respects  to  a  poor  tree? 
In  what  high  splendour  am  I  born  here? 
You  grovel  in  a  churchyard  corner. 
Me  all  the  parish  come  to  view : 
Pray,  do  they  go  to  look  at  you  ? 
You  stand  in  dirt,  must  fall,  and  burn ; 
I  turn,  old  boy ;  mark  that — I  turn. 
Your  shape — enough  to  frighten  Nick ! 
Green,  like  a  rusty  candlestick ! 
My  form  how  smooth !  my  skin  how  yellow ! 
Look,  demme,  what  a  clever  fellow ! 

The  solemn  branches  heave  and  sigh, 
Then  murmur  slowly  this  reply  : — 
If  we  be  clumsy,  you  be  limber ; 
What  then  ?  we  both  are  of  one  timber. 
Once  a  plain  simple  stick,  when  sold 
Y^'ou  got  a  name,  and  you  got  gold. 
Given  by  your  masters,  not  your  friends, 
To  fit  you  for  their  private  ends. 
What  made  them  raise  you  to  that  throne  ? 
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Your  interest,  coxcomb?  no;  their  own. 
"You  turn",  you  say  ;  we  have  a  notion 
That  something  reguhites  the  motion. 
You  say  "men  study  you";  vain  prater, 
They  study  but  your  regulator. 

Yet,  cocky,  be  of  cheer :  one  finds 
Such  failings  even  in  human  minds. 
Lord  Lighthead's  wavering  foppery  see : 
A  gilded  weathercock  is  he ; 
That  from  the  common  timber  hew'd, 
And  set  up  merely  to  be  view'd, 
About  while  fashion's*  light  gales  veer  him, 
Thinks  all  who  look  up  love  or  fear  him ; 
Thinks  they  admire,  who  only  gaze; 
And  that  all  honour  him,  who  praise. 

This  fable  recalls  to  mind  a  story  we  have  heard  about  a 
reading  of  it  long  ago.  The  late  Dr.  Longmiiir,  when  a  student, 
at  a  reading  competition  selected  this  fable,  and  being  through 
all  his  long  life  a  bitter  opponent  of  profane  language  in  e very- 
form  substituted  "  sirrah  "  for  the  genteel  "  demme  "  of  line  37. 
This  brought  down  upon  his  head  a  volley  of  vituperation 
from  Dr.  Glennie,  a  relative  of  Beattie's,  who  was  present. 
Young  Longmuir.  ever  ready,  retorted  with  an  adaptation  from 
Hudibras — 

A  man  reproved,  but  not  convinced, 
Still  thinks  the  same  of  curses  minced. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  similar  small  oaths  in  young 
Eeattie's  humourous  verses  does  not  altogether  square  with 
that  reputed  dread  of  vulgarit}^  and  the  corrupting  of  one's 
taste,  which  made  him  so  much  dislike  Scotch  vernacular  poetry 
and  Scotch  strathspeys.  We  never,  indeed,  read  the  following 
sentences  from  his  life  without  the  feeling  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  priggishness  underlies  them: — "He  was  early 
warned  against  the  use  of  Scotch  words,  and  other  similar 
improprieties;  and  his  dislike  to  them  was  such  that  he  soon 
learned  to  avoid  them;  and,  after  he  grew  up,  could  never  endure 
to  read  what  was  written  in  any  of  the  vulgar  dialects  of 
Scotland.  He  looked  at  Mr.  Allan  Tlamsay's  poems,  but  did 
not  relish  them.  Whether  the  more  original  strains  of  Mr. 
Bums  ever  came  in  his  way,  I  do  not  certainly  know"! 
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That  J.  H.  Beattie's  verses  should  have  sunk  almost  entirely 
out  of  public  notice,  is  in  some  respects  a  matter  for  regret ; 
but  is  nothing  more  than  might  have  been  expected.  If  readers 
now-a-days  do  not  find  in  them  the  same  indications  of  poetic 
power  visible  to  his  father,  yet  few  can  read  tliem  without 
regret  that  one  of  such  fair  promise  should  have  been  cut  off  at 
the  very  opening  of  real  life.  What,  with  his  fine  endowments, 
he  mioht  have  turned  out,  if  in  the  course  of  events  he 
had  been  spared  and  thrown  earlier  on  his  own  self-reliance,  we 
can  but  vaguely  conjecture ;  but  that  he  would  have  been  an 
ornament  to  society,  a  power  in  literature,  and  a  guide  to  less 
gifted  men,  who  can  doubt,  who  remembers  how  early  he  ex- 
hibited  those  leading*  traits  of  character  which  had  made  his 
tatlier  the  man  he  was. 


J  0  H  X    OGILVIE. 


During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  litera- 
ture of  our  country  found  a  number  of  able  exponents  among 
the  ministers  of  the  Church.     Not  content  to  drop  quietly  into 
the  sleepy  hollow  of  a  parish  pulpit  and  mumble  their  crust 
and  creed  in  ease  and  peace,  they  sought  out  other  channels  in 
which  to  work  ofli*  that  intellectual  energy  which  the  traditions 
of  our  Sion  have  ever  looked  askance  at,  except  when  exercised 
in  certain  unprofitable  ruts  of  theological  exposition.      Poetry, 
the  drama,  history,  philosophy,  criticism,  in  fiict  every  depart- 
ment of  literary  work,  received  from  them  a  current  of  such 
vigorous  and  original  thought  as  might  have  under  more  con- 
genial circumstances  done  much  to  irrigate  the  desert  of  specu- 
lative theology.       But  such  was  not  to  be  the  case.       Creed- 
bound  to  an  extent  we  little  dream  of  nowadays,  they  were 
watched  as  wandering  stars  by  the  keen  eyes  of  the  bulk  of 
their  brethren.     Blair's  "Grave"  could  well  be  tolerated,  seeing 
that,  it  contained  in  essence  all  that  ever  had  been,  or  would 
ever  likely  be  said  on  the  subject  of  human  mortality ;    but 
when  his  successor  in  the  pulpit  of  Athelstaueford  took  to  the 
drama,  and  actually  had  one  of  his  plays  performed  at  Edin- 
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burgh,  the  hurst  of  Church  censure  which  followed,  not  only 
caused  him  to  resign  his  living,  but  was  a  sharp  lesson  to  his 
literary  friends  who  were  given  to  dallying  with  such  forms  of 
"the  mammon  of  unrighteousness".  The  ecclesiastical  tether 
at  its  extreme  stretch  fell  short  of  the  drama,  but  within  its 
sweep,  odes,  elegies,  epitaphs,  and  epics  lived  a  life  of  toleration. 
Into  these,  therefore,  our  cautious  parson-poets,  less  over- 
mastered by  the  force  of  true  genius  than  John  Home,  poured 
the  inspiration  vouchsafed  them;  and  true  inspiration  it  often 
was,  though  frequently  clogged  and  cumbered  by  a  dead  weight 
of  words. 

John  Ogilvie,  D.D.,  minister  of  Midmar,  the  life-long  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Dr.  Beattie,  was  one  of  the  last  of  this 
class,  and  probably  the  most  prolific  poetical  writer  in  his 
generation.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  his  reputation,  he 
was  one  of  those  who,  born  with  a  light  to  lead  men,  per- 
sistently hid  it  under  each  of  the  many  bushels  which  it  was 
his  life's  work  to  construct.  Possessing  a  wealth  of  imagi- 
nation and  a  power  of  diction  which,  had  they  been  concentrated 
on  one  great  work,  and  shaken  clear  of  his  pedagogic  tendencies, 
would  have  enriched  our  literature,  and  placed  his  name  well 
up  in  the  ranks  of  his  country's  celebrities,  it  was  nevertheless 
his  lot  to  outlive  the  fame  of  almost  every  line  he  wrote. 

He  was  born  in  1733  at  Aberdeen,  where  his  father  was  one 
of  the  ministers  of  St.  Nicholas  Church;  was  educated  at 
Marischal  College,  and,  after  the  usual  preparation,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  parish  of  Midmar  while  yet  in  his  twenty-sixth 
year.  Amid  the  quiet  seclusion  and  beautiful  sceneiy  of  this 
parish,  nestling  along  the  noithern  slope  of  the  Hill  of  Fare,  our 
parson-poet  began  to  realise  the  wish  expressed  in  one  of  his 
early  poems — 

For  me — may  passion  ne'er  my  soul  invade, 
Nor  be  the  whims  of  towering  frenzy  given ; 

Let  wealth  ne'er  court  me  from  the  peaceful  shade, 
Where  contemplation  wings  the  soul  to  heav'n. 

Here  he  lived  a  very  simple  and  unostentatious  life  for 
almost  fifty-live  years — preached,  reflected,  wrote,  published, 
and  ministered  in  a  kindly,  homely  way,  to  the  wants  of  a 
peasantry  who  had  not  yet  outlived  the  piiniitive,  plodding, 
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and  frugal  habits  of  life,  bequeathed  them  by  a  sturdy  ancestry. 
He  occasionally  visited  London,  and  was  there,  in  1763,  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  even  supped  with  him  and  the 
smaller  lions  of  the  time  at  the  Mitre  Tavern.  When  Boswell 
requested  liberty  to  introduce  his  countryman,  the  burly  lexico- 
grapher assented,  but  slyly  added  as  a  condition  that  Mr. 
Ogilvie  "must  give  us  none  of  his  poetry!"  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Johnson,  irritated  by  hearing  Scotland  praised  by 
Ogilvie  for  its  noble  prospects,  retorted  with,  "Sir,  let  me  tell 
you,  the  noblest  prospect  a  Scotchman  ever  sees  is  the  high  road 
to  England"!  Johnson's  opinion  of  Ogilvie's  poetical  powers 
was  at  this  time  mostly  formed  by  a  casual  perusal  of  his  first 
poem,  "The  Day  of  Judgment",  and  the  few  miscellanies  which 
accompanied  it  in  the  second  edition;  his  criticism  was  harsh 
and  hard,  but  not  altogether  unjustified: — "Why,  sir,  there  is 
in  them  what  was  imagjination,  but  it  is  no  more  imaojination 
ill  him  than  sound  is  sound  in  the  echo.  And  his  diction,  too, 
is  not  his  own.  We  have  lono-  ao^o  seen  ivhite-robed  innocence 
and  flower-bespangled  meads'.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  "the  Day  of  Judgment",  though  not  published 
till  1758,  had  really  been  composed  by  him  in  his  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  year,  and  that  any  revision  it  might  have  received 
before  publication,  would  not  be  likely  to  remove  the  imperfec- 
tions of  a  young  mind,  who,  on  such  a  subject,  sought  to — 

Mount  o'er  the  skies,  unusual  heights  to  soar, 
Where  Young  and  angels  only  flew  before. 

Though  Johnson  could  not  stand  Ogilvie's  poetry,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  find  it  recorded  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  Scots- 
men that  the  bearish  doctor  personally  esteemed.  The  fascina- 
tion which  abstruse  and  solemn  subjects  exercised  over  Ogilvie, 
at  an  early  age,  was  to  remain  the  stumbling-block  to  his  genius 
all  through  life.  No  one  knew  better,  or  expressed  more  clearly, 
than  he  did  the  conditions  of  success  in  such  undertakings — 
"Philosophical  dissertations  lose  their  effect  on  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind when  not  enlivened  with  those  graces  which  contribute  to 
amuse  the  imagination.  ...  So  much  stronger  is  the  impulse 
which  leads  us  to  search  for  pleasure  than  that  which  prompts  us 
to  desire  instruction  ".  (Preface  to  "  Providence  ".)  Yet  with 
almost  every  subject  he  took  in  hand,  it  no  sooner  entered  upon 
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the  poetical  process  with  him  than,  all  this  seemed  forgotten ; 
for  his  poetic  mill  had  a  strong  preceptorial  regulator.  From 
youth  to  old  age  his  pen  was  never  idle.  *'  Providence,  an 
^Vllegorical  Poem  in  Three  Books",  appeared  in  1703 ; 
"  Solitude,  or  the  Elysium  of  the  Poets  ",  in  170j  ;  "  Paradise, 
and  other  Poems  ",  in  1709  ;  "  Rona,  a  Poem  ",  in  1777  (this  is  an 
outrageous  and  improbable  tale  of  the  Hebrides,  told  in  turgid 
language,  and  as  void  of  poetical  feeling  as  it  is  of  poetical 
treatment) ;  "  Britannia,  an  Epic  ",  in  1801 ;  and  "  Human 
Life  ",  in  1806.  To  these  must  be  added  many  collected  editions, 
besides  a  number  of  prose  works,  critical  and  theological,  before 
one  has  a  full  view  of  the  contributions  given  to  the  reading 
world  by  this  last  survivor  of  the  Scotch  literary  clergymen 
of  last  century.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  17th  December,  1813,  he  wrote  an  "  Elegy  on  the  late 
Professor  Scott " — very  likely  the  last  effort  of  his  muse. 

Among  all  these,  the  one  that  may  be  said  to  be  most  truly 
characteristic  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  author  is  undoubtedly 
"  Providence  ".  None  of  the  others  reach  the  same  level  of 
thought  and  expression,  or  contain  such  a  proportion  of  fairly 
good  poetical  passages.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
produce  a  poetical  piece  of  philosophical  argumentation, 
embellished  by  the  graces  which  allegory  and  description  can 
weave  round  it ;  and  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  after  its 
perusal  is  the  breadth  of  view.,  the  intellectual  grasp  which  the 
author  had  over  such  a  wide  subject ;  the  comprehensiveness 
displayed  being  lost  to  many  a  reader  through  the  multiplicity 
of  details  which  is  made  to  pass  before  his  vision.  It  is  full  of 
ripe  scholarship,  wide  reading,  and  wise  meditation.  If  its 
reasonings  are  found  in  many  cases  to  be  not  so  convincing  as 
its  author  anticipated  or  desired,  the  fault  lies  less  with  the 
man  than  with  his  method,  which,  in  common  with  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  his  generation,  was  made  to  turn  mostly  on 
the  argument  from  final  causes.  His  purpose  being  to  vindicate 
the  ways  of  Providence  from  the  objections  which  scepticism 
liad  drawn  from  the  evils  seemingly  ingrained  in  the  nature  of 
things,  he  divides  his  subject  into  three  parts  : — 1st,  Providence 
discoverable  in  the  general  disposition  of  the  works  of  nature ; 
2nd,  in  the  time   when  revealed  religion   was  given   to  man ; 
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and,  3rd,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  Little  purpose 
would  be  served  in  canvassing  the  lines  of  argument  by  which, 
under  these  three  aspects,  he  sought  to  support  the  general 
conclusion  aimed  at.  He  is  neither  weaker  nor  stronofer  than 
the  average  philosophical  theologian  of  his  time  in  reasoning 
out  such  matters,  and  he  has  this  advantage  over  most  of  them 
that  he  frequently  deviates  into  poetry,  and  thus  brings  us  back, 
if  not  to  the  world  of  rationalitv,  at  least  to  the  world  of 
enjoyment. 

The  following  fine  personification  of  the  spirit  of  Contem- 
plation occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  poem  : — 


Advancing  slow 
From  this  dark  cell  of  solitaiy  thought, 
I  mark'd  a  venerable  Sage ;  his  cheek 
FiuTow'd  by  Time,  and  o'er  his  hoary  head 
The  cold  white  hand  of  slowly-stealing  Age 
Had  shower'd  its  lucid  silver ;  sweetly  mild 
His  looks,  his  mein,  and  raised  to  Heav'n,  his  eyes 
Beam'd  like  fair  Evening's  dewy  star,  that  shines 
AVith  placid  radiance ;  graceful  was  his  form, 
And  simple  his  attire.     His  bending  hand 
Lean'd  on  an  ivory  statf,  the  prop  of  Age ; 
Yet  firm  his  step,  as  one  whose  youthful  blood 
AVarm'd,  not  inflamed  by  Reason's  temperate  cheer, 
Had  tinged  the  florid  cheek,  nor  felt  the  blast 
Of  cold  Consumption.     With  slow  step  he  scaled 
The  clifi",  and  walking  to  the  shade,  on  me 
Bent  a  soft  look  that  pitied,  while  it  awed. 

In  the  second  and  third  books  he  is  at  his  best,  and  from 
these  we  o-lean  the  followino- : — 

TEMPTATION. 

A  form  appeared, 
Divinely -beauteous,  whose  rich  plumage  gleam 'd 
Gay  to  the  dazzling  sun :  beyond  the  race 
Of  moitals  fair,  beyond  the  human  size 
Raised,  with  superior  dignity  she  trod ; 
And  seem'd  a  Goddess  from  celestial  climes 
To  man  descending,  that  her  lenient  hand 
Might  point  the  path  to  Happiness.     Her  head 
A  crown  encircled;  o'er  her  limbs  a  robe 
Floated  in  easy  majesty ;  a  star 
Beam'd  from  her  brow ;  and  on  her  arm  she  boi'e 

S 
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A  polish'd  mirror,  where  the  forms  of  things 
Reflected,  with  transcendent  histre  flamed. 
Age  in  tlie  glass  beheld  its  wrinkled  front, 
Smooth  as  the  cheek  of  Hebe.     Beauty  shone. 
With  angel  radiance ;  and  Deformity, 
(Had  shrunk  Deformity  been  there)  had  vied 
•  With  Helen  struggling  in  the  arms  of  love, 
Sweetly  reluctant.     Such  the  Goddess  shone. 

'  VOTARIES   OF   PLEASURE. 

One  mid  the  circling  throng  superior  trod, 
And  claim'd  their  homage  ;  yet  his  cheek  retain'd 
The  fading  rose  of  youth,  that  ere  its  prime 
Disease  had  wither'd,  as  th'  expanding  bud, 
Smit  by  pale  Lightning's  beauty -blasting  wing. 
Untimely  droops,  and  quivering  threats  a  fall, 
Ere  Autumn's  rude  breath  bare  the  leafy  bough. 
Yet  reeling  from  the  feast,  his  eyes  announced 
Intemperate  joy,  though  slow-corroding  Care 
Sat  on  his  front.     Behind  him  crawl'd  the  step 
Of  feeble  Age ;  a  Sire,  whose  ragged  brow. 
Time's  gradual  plough-share  deepening  as  it  roll'd 
Had  mark'd  with  furrows ;  and  his  palsied  limbs 
Bent,  as  he  totter'd  o'er  the  rustling  lawn. 
The  rest  laugh'd  loud.  Mirth  with  frolic  sport 
Danced  on  their  dimpling  cheek :  light  to  the  voice 
Of  the  soft  lute,  all-loose  they  roved  along. 
Where  young-eyed  Pleasure  led  their  step,  elate, 
And  heedless  of  the  road, 

A   SHErilERD's   WIFE. 

His  wife. 
Fair  as  the  rose,  when  first  the  blushing  Spring 
Sprinkles  its  balmy  leaf  with  moist'ning  dew; 
Sat  near  him,  decent  in  the  rural  robe 
Of  native  Elegance ;  no  floating  lawn. 
Refined  by  study,  and  the  ceaseless  care 
Of  Luxury  high-pamper'd,  o'er  her  form 
■    Wanton'd  in  aery  folds :  her  simple  dress, 
By  artless  modesty  design'd,  improved 
The  gifts  of  Nature.     Careless  on  her  knee 
An  infant  play'd,  and,  wondering  eyed  with  smiles 
The  strangers  waibling  from  th'  aereal  bough, 
And  eager  join'd  responsive.     To  her  breast 
She  clasp'd  the  boy  in  extasy  of  thought, 
And  kiss'd  his  little  cheek. 
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SOCRATES. 

One  Sage  alone,  with  philosophic  eye, 

Look'd  thro'  the  gloom,  and  spied  the  ruling  hand 

Of  Wisdom  in  her  works ;  but  from  his  sight 

The  Vision  vanished ;  to  his  lips  divine, 

By  Supei-stition  held,  the  poison'd  draught 

Crack'd  Life's  weak  strings,  and  sent  th'  unprisoned  mind, 

Half-cleartl,  to  know  the  truth  his  mind  explored. 

One  might  easily  supplement  the  above  with  other  excerpts 
of  equal  worth  which  occur  in  the  progress  of  this  bulky  poem, 
such  as  the  description  of  Arcadia — the  rise  of  science  and 
learning  in  Egypt — the  learning  and  elegance  of  the  Athenians 
— but  we  must  forbear,  and  pass  on  to  view  the  second  main 
pillar  on  which  his  poetical  reputation  is  based.  This  poem, 
generally  acknowledged  as  next  in  point  of  merit  to  the  above, 
but  inheriting  the  same  defects  and  blemishes  which  mar  all 
his  longer  poems,  was  written  "  to  give  the  English  reader  an 
idea,  in  as  short  a  compass  as  possible,  of  the  character,  merit, 
and  discriminating  excellencies  of  the  most  eminent  British 
poets  ".  He  entitles  it  "  Solitude,  or  the  Elysium  of  the  Poets  ". 
In  bringing  the  various  poets  before  his  readers  the  author 
sought  to  exhibit  them  "  with  a  variety  of  diction,  imagery,  and 
sentiment  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  manner  of  each". 
It  was  not  a  success ;  though  it  contains  many  just  and 
beautiful  stanzas,  the  opening  is  sufficiently  dreary  to  repel 
most  readers.  After  passing  through  some  fifty  verses  (a 
solitude  indeed)  we  come  on  his  description  of  Chaucer : — 

Just  where  the  hill  (these  happy  mansions  shown) 
O'erlook'd  the  pendent  trees  that  waved  between ; 

On  the  fair  borders  of  that  temperate  zone, 
Tho'  rude,  yet  graceful,  smiled  a  rustic  scene. 

Rich,  yet  confused,  the  intermingling  sprays, 
Uncouthly  gay,  their  simple  flowers  displayed ; 

Nor  here  had  fashion  plann'd  the  wildering  maze. 
Nor  Art's  soft  touch  th'  entangling  shrubs  obey'd. 

But  o'er  the  whole  majestic  Nature  strode, 

Her  form  disdainful  of  the  mimic  hand  ; 
The  brightening  Wilderness  before  her  glow'd, 

Behind  gay  plenty  clothed  the  broider'd  land. 
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A  little  hamlet  iu  the  midst  appear'd, 

Where  antique  figures  stood  exposed  to  view ; 

(.)f  rough  materials  was  the  structure  rear'd, 
And  round  its  walls  the  cla.sping  ivy  grew. 

•5t  TT  "Vt  •}$•  -Jf  •m-  */?• 

Much  sung  the  swain  of  love,  and  much  of  care, 
Much  of  th'  imperious  Wife,  the  man  foi'sworn; 

Much  of  the  Dotard  tame,  th'  insidious  Fair, 
The  plan  projected,  and  the  gilded  horn. 

How  oft  the  Nymph  her  ancient  mate  beguiles ; 

Soothes  when  he  storms,  or  chuckles  as  he  leers ; 
When  roused  eludes  him  with  superior  wiles. 

Or  jealous, — bursts  in  thunder  on  his  ears. 

Spenser  sits 

Where  Art  with  Nature's  rich  luxuriance  strove. 

Half -pruned,  half-raml)ling  rose  the  leafy  sprays; 
A  Shepherd  Swain,  amid  the  gloomy  grove, 

Play'd  wildly-sweet  his  simple  roundelays. 

Of  hardy  Knight  he  told,  and  Fairy  Queen, 

Of  Lover  wan  by  weeping  brook  reclined. 
Of  Wizard  old  that  spread  his  nets  unseen. 

Of  Damsel  fair  to  wicked  wight  resign'd. 

Milton,  in  an  Eclen  of  bis  own,  holds  "  converse  high  "  with 

many  angelic  guests  ;  while  Shakespeare,  on  a  "beetling  cliff", 

sits  in  his  regal  glory,  drinkmg  "the  music  of  the  lawns  below". 

Ossian,  equally  exalted  but  isolated  in  his  sublime  melancholy, 

strikes 

.     .     .  the  Caledonian  lyre : 

Slow,  wild,  and  solemn,  wail'd  the  melting  lays: 

Of  dying  groans  it  sung,  of  combats  dire. 

And  told  the  mournful  tales  of  ancient  days; 

Of  Ghosts  dim-gliding  on  the  Moon's  wan  beam, 
Of  feeble  sounds  that  tell  the  Hero's  doom, 

Of  Chiefs  once  famed,  that  o'er  his  midnight  dream 
Lower  dark,  and  point  him  to  the  lonely  tomb. 

He  sung  the  narrow  house  with  grass  o'ergrown, 
Where  oft  as  Night  involves  the  dusky  sphere, 

The  Spirit  hovering  o'er  the  moss-clad  stone 

Shrieks  to  the  Hunter's  pierced  and  startled  car. 

The  poem  runs  on  with  more  or  less  elaborate  wordiness  for 
about   a  hundred  stanzas  more^  Pope,  Thomson,  and  others, 
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coming  in  for  treatment,  each  delineation  being  given  with  about 
the  same  amount  of  success  as  those  exhibited  above. 

Less  pretentious  than  the  greater  works  they  were  usually 
attached  to,  his  smaller  poems,  consisting  of  odes,  eclogues,  fables, 
and  elegaic  pieces,  show  a  more  equal  level  of  workmanship,  if  a 
lower  level  of  thought.  Indeed,  had  they  not  been  obscured  by 
the  claims  of  their  bulkier  and  more  imposing  brethren,  their 
merits  might  have  helped  considerably  to  float  bis  name  down 
to  a  posterity  that  may  be  said  to  know  him  not.  In  his  "  Ode 
to  Sleep  "  the  apt  selection  of  language  and  imageiy  stiikes  one 
at  once.     Here  are  a  couple  of  stanzas  : — 

Sweet  God  of  ease,  whose  opiate  breath 

Pour'd  gently  o'er  the  heaving  breast ; 

Steals  like  the  solemn  hand  of  Death ; 

And  sheds  the  balm  of  visionary  rest; 

Come  with  ev ry  powrful  spell 

From  the  hermit's  gloomy  cell, 

From  the  swallow's  mossy  bed, 

When  bleak  Winter  blasts  the  mead  ; 

Come  with  Night's  cold,  cloudy  brow, 

With  sky-rob'd  Thought,  demure  and  slow. 

With  Rest  that  charms  the  drowsy  air, 

And  folds  the  wakeful  eyes  of  melancholy  Care. 

O  by  thy  robe  of  purest  white, 

Thy  tresses  bound  with  fuu'ral  yew, 

Thv  voice  that  soothes  the  ear  of  nijxht. 

Thine  ebon'  rod  that  sweeps  the  pearly  dew ; 

By  the  i)ale  moon's  trembling  beam, 

By  the  ghosts  on  Lethe's  stream  ; 

By  the  silent  solemn  gloom. 

By  the  beetle's  drousy  hum. 

By  the  zephir's  dying  breath, 

When  sleeps  the  ruttied  wave  beneath; 

By  the  long  voice  of  murm'ring  seas. 

Lull  each  reposing  sense  in  calm  oblivious  ease. 

In  the  odes  "  To  Melancholy  "  and  "  To  the  Genius  of  Shake- 
speare ",  the  author  is  equally  successful  in  the  adaptation  of 
thought  and  expression  to  the  character  of  his  subjects.  From 
the  former  we  glean  : — 

O  lead  my  steps  beneath  the  Moon's  dim  ray, 
Where  Tadmor  stands  all  desert  and  alone  I 
While  from  her  time-shook  tow'rs,  the  bird  of  prey 
Sounds  thro"  the  night  her  long-rcsoiuidiii^'  moan. 
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Then  let  thy  pencil  mark  the  traits  of  Man  ; 
Full  in  the  draught  be  keen-eyed  Hope  pourtray'd ; 
Let  fluttering  Cupids  crowd  the  growing  plan ; 
Then  give  one  touch,  and  dasli  it  deep  with  shade. 

■X-  *  -x-  *  -5^  -^  * 

Let  Love's  gay  sons,  a  smiling  train,  appear, 
With  Beauty  pierc'd, — yet  heedless  of  the  dart ; 
While  closely  couch'd  pale,  sickening  Envy  near 
Whets  her  fell  sting,  and  points  it  at  the  heart. 

But  we  must  draw  to  a  close.  The  above  are  fully  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  Ogilvie's  poetical 
genius — a  genius  which  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  could 
ever  be  said  to  have  "  o'er  informed  his  tenement  of  clay  ". 
As  he  began,  so  he  ended,  a  victim  to  big  subjects,  which  his 
intellect  readily  grasped,  but  his  muse  had  not  the  wing  to 
cover — subjects  which  in  his  treatment  gave  ample  field  to 
the  dialectitian,  but  far  too  few  inspiring  draughts  to  lovers  of 
the  pure  Pierian  spring. 

As  a  man,  in  all  the  relationships  of  life,  his  character  and 
conduct  was  of  the  most  exemplary  kind.  Bland  and  un- 
assuming in  his  manners,  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  passed 
throuo'h  a  lono-  life  without  creatino-  an  enemy.  His  study  in 
the  quiet  old  manse  of  Midmar  was  his  world— his  chief 
companions  were  the  wise  of  all  ages  stored  on  his  book- 
shelves. There,  and  wdth  these,  he  found  that  peace  and  con- 
tentment seldom  found  in  the  bustle  and  conflict  of  city  life ; 
and  when  he  passed  away,  on  the  I7th  November,  1813,  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  81,  it  was  truly  said  of  him  that,  "  though  a 
man  of  genius  and  learning,  his  character  had  all  the  simplicity 
of  a  child  ". 


"TH  E    OG  XL  V  I  AD". 


As  an  addendum  to  the  foregoing  sketch  we  may  here 
notice  a  clever  little  brochure  which  Dr.  Ogilvie's  son,  James, 
while  a  student  at  King's  College,  had  the  repute  of  being  at 
once  hero  and  part  author.  This  poetical  discharge,  a  small 
octavo  of  16  imges,  is  one  of  those  rarities  which  collectors  of 
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local  literature  prize  so  much  but  find  so  seldom.  It  had  its 
origin,  we  believe,  in  a  love  afiair,  but  all  that  comes  to  the 
front  in  its  pages  is  the  resentment  of  the  initial  insult,  a  bit  of 
fracas  which  afibrded  a  deal  of  mirth  to  their  fellow-students. 
Who  was  the  insulter  or  the  insulted  w^e  cannot  tell,  both 
waiters  claimed  being  the  one  and  denied  being  the  other,  but 
some  one  (probably  Mr.  Grant)  having  satirised  his  adversary 
(Mr.  Ogilvie)  in  some  verses  entitled  "The  Ogilviad",  the  latter 
replied  at  once.  Attack  and  reply,  probably  in  MS.,  went  on 
until  the  poem,  as  it  now  stands,  w^as  completed,  W'hen  Mr, 
Ogilvie,  whose  powers  as  a  writer  of  satirical  verse  were  con- 
siderably beyond  those  of  his  opponent,  collected  the  whole, 
and  dedicating  it  to  his  fellow-students,  issued  it  as  "  The 
Ogilviad,  a  heroic  poem,  ivith  its  Answers ;  being  a  dispute 
hetiueen  two  gentlemen  at  King's  College.  Aberdeen,  1789".  Like 
every  production  of  the  kind,  there  is  an  abundance  of  hard 
hitting  in  it ;  but  Mr.  Ogilvie's  antagonist  having  to  descend 
to  personalities,  the  conflict  soon  closed  by  the  more  honourable 
foe  declining  the  contest  unless  the  person  who  opposed  him 
made  himself  known.  The  "  Answers  ",  to  be  written  by  a 
young  lad  in  his  teens,  show  a  considerable  share  of  literary 
faculty  and  rhyming  power.  To  those  who  are  curious  over 
such  matters  we  give  the  follow^ing  extracts,  the  first  by  Mr. 
Ogilvie,  the  other  by  his  rival : — 
From  the  Answer  to  part  I. — 

Iguoble  coward,  I've  read  thy  jingling  verse, 
Which  vainly  strives  a  combat  to  rehearse ; 
Yourself,  ev'n  conscious  of  inferior  fame. 
Sent  forth  your  empty  rhymes  without  a  name, 
Attack'd  your  foe  beneath  the  gloom  of  night, 
And  sliow'd  yourself  unequal  for  the  fight. 
As  when  a  robber,  searching  for  his  prey, 
Waits  with  impatient  haste  the  closing  day, 
Then  when  black  shades  involve  the  dreary  sky. 
When  night's  dim  curtain  bounds  the  wilder'd  eye, 
Creeps  slow  and  silent  near  the  peaceful  bed. 
Where  some  great  mortal  lays  his  weary  head. 
Slow  draws  the  dagger,  all  is  calm  around. 
He  gives  the  stroke  but  fails  t'  inliict  the  wound. 
Eous'd  from  his  slumbers  then  his  mighty  foe 
Stretches  his  arms  to  lin<l  whence  came  the  blo^^'3 
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But  all!  the  cow.mllv  hated  wretcli  isllled, 
Bhick  night  conceals  him  in  a  friendly  shade. 
Thus  you  a  nerveless  satire  strive  to  write, 
Like  one  who  shows  his  teeth,  but  cannot  bite, 
Willing  to  aim,  you  raise  the  bended  bow, 
The  arrow  Hies,  but  fails  to  strike  the  foe. 
Forbear,  ah !  hapless  youth,  ere  'tis  too  late, 
Mourn  for  the  past,  and  think  of  Gibber's  fate- 

From  "Ogilviad",  part  3.— 

A  poet  has  of  late  begun  to  sing, 

Who  has  drunk  deep  of  the  Pierian  spring, 

Ogilvie  the  man,  a  name  to  none  unknown. 

Even  from  the  meanest  subject  to  the  Throne, 

Mov'd  with  a  share  of  that  poetic  fire 

Which  animates  the  bosom  of  his  sire, 

He  now  in  numbers  does  begin  to  flutter. 

And  with  his  verses  all  around  besputter. 

Vain  is  the  fool  who  would  with  him  contend, 

Or  who  would  dare  the  poet  to  offend? 

A  poet  who  alike  is  bold 

A  sword  to  brandish,  or  a  pen  to  hold. 

For  he  the  muses  constant  fav'rite  is. 

Who  pour  out  verses  on  his  godlike  jDhiz. 

*  *  -K-  -X-  -X- 

Readei-,  I  pray  thee,  cease  from  this  to  think 
That  I  intend  great  Ogilvy  to  pink, 
For  should  I  once  but  fight  with  such  a  sot 
I'd  lose,  I  fear,  more  glory  than  I  got. 
Still  let  him  live,  and  still  let  him  amuse 
His  fellow-students  when  they  lack  of  news. 
The  hero's  dress  I'll  now  describe. 
But  not  by  any  means  deride ; 
AVith  sky-blue  ribbons  decking  both  his  knees, 
He  proudly  struts  with  unaffected  ease. 
The  tiny  buttons  his  green  coat  adorn 
That  by  his  sires  in  former  times  were  worn. 
The  coat  itself  was  bought  at  second  hand. 
And  half  a  crown  was  the  immense  demand  ; 
The  boots,  an  orjiament  to  him  not  mean, 
Their  fiftieth  year,  I'm  confident,  have  seen ; 
From  sire  to  son  preserv'd  with  reverend  care, 
They  now  adorn  great  Ogilvy  the  bear. 

We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  above  with  a  MS.  note,  in 
wliich  Robert  Alves,  an  Aber(le(3n  studcjiit,  uihI  a  versifier  of 
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some  note  in  his  day,  is  said  to  be  the  autlior  of  the  "  Ogilviad". 
This  can  scarcely  be  correct,  for  Alves  graduated  in  17G6,  was 
successively  schoobnaster  at  Deskford  and  Bantt',  and  went  to 
Edinburgh  in  1779,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1791. 


JOHN     8  K  I  N  N  E  R. 


We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that  it  is  not 
what  a  man  considers  his  life-work,  or  even  what  he  thinks 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  life-work,  that  helps  to  keep 
his  name  floating  longest  on  the  river  of  time.  Numerous 
instances  will  occur  of  names  which  have  become  loved  house- 
hold words,  not  on  account  of  the  work  which  engrossed  most 
of  the  faculties  of  their  life-time,  but  solely  on  account  of  some 
secondary,  and  Avhat  was  thought  at  the  time  even  a  trivial 
piece  of  bye- work.  We  are  pretty  sure  that  if  John  Skinner 
of  Linshart  ever  dreamt  of  posthumous  fame,  ever  thought  of 
his  name  being  remembered  with  love"  and  pride  by  his 
countrymen,  he  would  have  attributed  his  lasting  celebrity  to 
his  erudite  theological  scholarship,  to  his  keen  art  as  a  con- 
troversialist, or  to  his  labours  as  the  painstaking  historian  of 
the  Scottish  Church.  But  the  truth  is  these  are  all  of  "  the 
things  that  perish  with  the  using  ".  His  controversies  are  for- 
gotten ;  his  scholarship  is  now  of  no  account ;  his  "  Dissertation 
on  Job's  Prophecy ",  which  received  the  high  approbation  of 
the  famous  Bishop  Sherlock,  now  claims  neither  approbation, 
nor  courts  censure;  his  magmun  opus,  ''The  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Scotland  ",  slumbers  sweetly  on  dusty  shelves  ;  but 
the  few  songs  he  wrote  down  carelessly,  for  the  amusement  of 
his  family  or  the  gratification  of  a  friend,  have  given  him  an 
honoured  niche  in  a  gallery  of  Scottish  poets  wider  far  than 
that  consecrated  to  the  "Bards  of  Bon-Accord." 

The  author  of  "  Tullochgorum "  first  saw  the  light  at 
Balfour,  in  the  parish  of  Birse,  in  October,  1721.  His  father, 
who  was  parochial  schoolmaster,  removed  shortly  afterwards 
to  Edit,  where  he  ruled  over  the  parish  school  for  the  long 
period  of  fifty  years   with   an   efficiency   and   .success  which  is 
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even  yet  a  tradition  in  the  district.     Losing  his  mother  at  an 
early  age,  the  training  and  education  of  young  Skinner  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  father.       The  many  marks  of 
talent  he  displayed  in  boyhood  were  so  carefully  cultivated 
that  his  superior  scholarship  obtained  for  him  a  considerable 
bursary  at  Marischal  College  when  only  in  his  thirteenth  year. 
Leaving  the  University  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  took 
to  his  father's  profession,  first  at  Keinnay  and  soon  afterwards 
as  assistant  or  ''  insett  dominie  "  at  Monymusk.     Here  we  know 
he  was  in  the  practice  of  writing  verses.      A  "  Poem  on  a  visit 
to  Paradise  " — not  the  Adamic  locality  near  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  but  a  well-known  beautiful  spot  belonging  to  the 
Grants  of  Monymusk,  on  the  banks    of  the  Don — gained  for 
him  the  friendship  of  the  wife  of  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  and  the 
privilege  of   access   to  the  extensive   library  at  Monymusk, 
which  afforded  him  much  help  in  intellectual  improvement. 
About  this  time  his  intercourse  with  the  Episcopalian  clergy- 
man at  Monymusk  induced  him  to  renounce  the  Presbyterian 
Establishment  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  to  throw  in 
his  lot  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.     Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  which  led  to  this  step,  we  are  sure  that 
worldly  adv^ancement  had  no  place  in  his  thoughts ;  for  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  was  in  no  position,  at  that  time 
at  anyrate,  to  bribe  men  into  its  ministry  with  the  lavish 
promise  of  unlimited  loaves  and  fishes.     Political  chivalry  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  change,  for  though  the  Episcopalians  as  a 
body  were  warm  to   the   Jacobite  cause.  Skinner  was,  and  re- 
mained to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  well  affected  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  uncribbed  by  narrowness  of  creed  or  exclusiveness 
of   political   party.       One   of   his   biographers   remarks   that 
although  the  step  which  he  now  took  may  have  disappointed 
his  father  and  others,  who  naturally  looked  forward   to   his 
becoming   an    ornament  in   the    Presbyterian   Establishment, 
yet  he  evinced  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  convictions  by 
casting  in  his  lot  with  a  small,  despised,  and  persecuted  people, 
and  the  only  sentiment  which  remained  for  them  to  cherish 
was  a  fervent  wish  that  he  might  show  himself  sincere  in  his 
new  profession,  and  do  credit  to  the  principles  which  he  had 
adopted.     That  he  did  so  his  life  abundantly  testifies. 
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The  "Christmas  Ba'ing",  the  earliest  of  his  poetical  produc- 
tions which  have  been  preserved,  dates  from  this  period.  It  is  a 
graphic  description  of  the  periodical  game  at  football,  formerly 
very  common  throughout  Scotland,  and  still  practised  in  some  of 
the  Border  towns  and  in  the  far  North.  It  was  a  wild  rouofh- 
and-tumble  play  which  would  have  made  the  modern  players, 
of  the  Association  or  Rugby  game,  look  on  their  contests  as 
rather  tame  affairs.  The  rules  of  the  game  were  simplicity 
itself,  and  have  been  suunnarised  into  a  single  line,  which  is 
yet  proverbial  in  Perthshire — "  A'thing's  fair  at  the  ba'  o' 
Scone ".  It  is  modelled  on  that  quaint  old  poem,  "  Christ's 
kirk  on  the  Green  " — the  scene  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  all-night  fair  formerly  held  at  Kennethmont — a  poem 
which  Skinner  was  so  fond  of  that  he  had  it  all  by  heart  before 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  when  he  was  well  over  in  years 
he  thought  it  worth  his  pains  to  turn  it  into  spirited  Latin 
verse.  The  various  episodes  and  characters  in  the  battle  of 
the  "ba"'  are  sketched  as  only  a  master  of  the  expressive 
Buchan  idiom  could.  Each  hero  as  he  makes  his  momentary 
appearance  leaves  his  portrait,  often  in  a  single  line,  till  in 

the  end 

Jock  Jalop  shouted  like  a  gun, 

As  something  had  him  ail'd ; 
Fy,  sirs,  co'  he,  the  ba*  spel's  won, 

And  we  the  ba'  ha'e  hail'd. 
Some  greeu'd  for  hauf  an  hour's  mair  fun, 

'Cause  fresh  and  nae  sair  fail'd ; 
Ithers  did  Sanny  giTte  thanks  cunn. 

And  thro'  their  halfats  trail'd 

Their  nails  that  day. 

Syne  a'  consented  to  be  frien's, 

And  lap  like  sucking  fillies ; 
Some  red  their  hair,  some  maen'd  their  banes. 

Some  bann'd  the  beusome  billies. 
The  pensy  blades  doss'd  down  on  stanes, 

"VYhipt  out  their  snishin  millies ; 
And  a'  were  blyth  to  tak'  their  einds. 

And  club  a  pint  o'  Lillie's 

Best  ale  that  day. 

From  Monymusk  to  Scalloway,  in  Shetland,  is  a  far  cry,  but 
here  the  voung  poet  next  turns  up  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  Mr. 
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Sinclair.  The  death  of  his  patron  throws  him  idle — he  must 
be  doing  somethini;',  so  he  makes  love  to  Grissel,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  only  Episcopalian  minister  in  the 
islands,  and  with  the  usual  imprudence  of  the  poetic  clan,  having 
no  home,  no  position,  no  money,  and  few  friends,  he  marries 
the  damsel  in  November,  1741.  His  pluck  evidently  recom- 
mended itself  to  his  superiors,  and  he  is  advised  to  read  up  for 
deacon's  orders.  For  this  purpose  he  goes  south  by  himself, 
takes  lodgings  in  a  single  room  in  Meldrum,  where  he  studies 
hard,  his  whole  worldly  possessions  at  that  time  being  "  a  fir- 
lot  of  meal  and  a  barrowful  of  peats  which  he  had  wheeled 
home  himself  ".  Having  completed  his  studies  for  the  ministry, 
he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Dunbar  at  Peterhead,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Longside  congre- 
gation to  become  their  pastor ;  and,  being  joined  by  his  wife, 
settled  down  in  the  lowly  cottage  at  Linshart,  where,  from 
1742  till  180G,  he  lived  that  beautiful  life  which,  in  spite  of 
trouble  and  persecution,  shed  loving  light  on  all  he  came  in 
contact  with,  and  the  aroma  of  which  penetrates  even  to  these 
hard,  matter-of-fact  days.  The  story  of  his  poverty  and  his 
sufferings  under  the  cruel  persecution  which  the  poor  "  chapel 
folk "  had  to  undergo  after  "  the  forty-five  " — his  house 
plundered — his  chapel  burnt — his  imprisonment  in  Aberdeen 
— is  well  known.  Yet  the  sturdy,  eager,  earnest,  loving  soul  of 
the  man  rose  buoyantly,  and  he  was  in  time  enabled  to  worship 
Cod  in  the  form  so  dear  to  him,  and  to  look  on  those  who  had 
caused  so  much  suffering  with  an  almost  angelic  charity. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1758  he  began  to  feel  that  his 
small  stipend,  with  all  possible  economy,  was  inadecjuate  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  small  responsibilities  which  were  increas- 
ing round  his  fireside.  Holding  very  conservative  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture,  he  imagined  that  farming  in  all  its 
pristine  simplicity  would  just  be  the  thing  to  add  something 
to  his  income.  To  plow,  to  sow",  and  to  reap  were  all  he  would 
have  to  do,  and  that  would  not  interfere  with  his  clerical 
duties !  Accordingly  he  secured  a  lease  of  Mains  of  Ludqu- 
harn,  near  Longside,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Errol,  with  the 
result  which  might  have  been  expected,  and  which  he  has  so 
liuniorouslv  descrilK.'d   in  his    ''Letter  to  a    Friend ".       After 
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several  years'  struggle  the  farm  was  relinquished,  and  he  once 
more  breathed  freely.  His  hardships  are  sketched  in  the 
above  mentioned  letter  with  a  humour  that  goes  a  long  way  to 
take  the  sting  from  his  misfortunes : — 

The  half  year's  stipend  makes  a  pretty  show, 
But  twenty  ways  poor  fifteen  pounds  must  go: 
Sci\rce  one  night  does  it  in  my  coffers  stay, 
Like  Jonah's  gourd  that  withered  in  a  day ; 
First  come,  first  served  with  me,  is  still  the  way ; 
Then  for  my  Lord,  whatever  comes  to  pass, 
My  Lord  must  even  wait  till  Martinmas : 
Well,  Martinmas  a  few  weeks  hence  comes  on, 
As  certainly  it  "will:  whats  to  be  done? 
Slioemakers,  tailors,  Initchers,  to  be  paid, 
For  shoes,  and  clothes,  and  meat,  must  all  be  liad  : 
There's  servants'  fees,  and  forty  things  beside: 
How  then  can  fifteen  pounds  so  far  divide? 
^  "^  -w  *  *  * 

The  event,  be  what  it  will,  prepar'd  am  I, 
And  now  resolv'd  another  course  to  try: 
Sell  corn  and  cattle  off;  pay  ever}-  man ; 
Get  free  of  debt  and  duns  as  fast's  I  can ; 
Give  up  the  farm  with  all  its  wants,  and  then, 
Why  even  take  me  to  the  book  and  pen, 
The  fittest  trade  I  find,  for  clergymen. 

No  one  enjoyed  the  social  aspects  of  life  more  than  Skinner, 
and  no  one's  company  was  more  enjoyed.  He  loved  his  creed 
and  his  Church  much,  but  he  loved  mankind  more.  Although 
he  belonged  to  a  sect,  his  soul,  perhaps  unconsciously,  looked 
forward  to  a  time  when  true  Christianity  would  so  fill  the 
souls  of  mankind  that  it  would  raise  the  spiritual  and  moral 
temperature  of  the  world's  atmosphere  to  a  heat  that  would 
dissolve  to  its  very  elements  every  sect  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  With  the  parish  minister  he  lived  on  the  best  of  terms, 
and,  thouo'h  he  could  oive  him  a  slv  dio-  at  times — as  for 
example  on  one  occasion  when  meeting  the  minister,  who 
extended  a  gloved  hand  with  the  apology,  "Excuse  my 
gloves,  Mr.  Skinner",  Skinner  replied,  with  a  sly  twinkle  of 
the  eye,  "Never  mind,  never  mind,  it's  maybe  the  honester 
leather  o'  the  twa  " — yet  when  life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  on 
being  consulted  as  to  where  he  would  prefer  to  be  buried,  his 
reply  was — *•  Lay  me  down   beside   Mr.    Brown  [the   parish 
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minister],  he  and  I  got  on  very  well  together  during  life." 
Loving  his  human  brethren  with  such  largeness  of  heart,  it 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  his  home  circle  was  a  most  happy 
one.  Indeed  he  was  the  life  and  soul  in  all  the  amusements 
of  his  family  ;  writing  songs  for  his  daughters,  who  delighted 
in  the  old  native  music  of  the  country  side,  romping  with  his 
boys  or  puzzling  them  with  poetical  riddles,  and  all  the  time 
the  happiest  of  the  group  himself.  Hear  how  he  paints  his 
own  portrait : — 

How  happy  a  life  does  the  pai-son  possess, 
Who  would  be  no  greater,  nor  fears  to  be  less ; 
Who  depends  on  his  book  and  his  gown  for  support, 
And  derives  no  jDreferment  from  conclave  or  court. 

With  a  neat  little  cottage  and  furniture  plain, 
And  a  spare  room  to  welcome  a  friend  now  and  then, 
With  a  good  humour'd  wife  in  his  fortune  to  share, 
And  ease  him  at  all  times  of  family  care. 

With  a  few  of  the  Fathers,  the  oldest  and  best. 
And  some  modern  Extracts  pick'd  out  from  the  rest, 
With  a  Bible  in  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  and  Greek, 
To  afford  him  instruction  each  day  of  the  week. 
*        *        *        *         -x-        *        *        * 

With  labour  below,  and  with  help  from  above. 
He  cares  for  his  flock,  and  is  blest  with  their  love : 
Tho'  his  living  perhaps  in  the  main  may  be  scant, 
He  is  sure,  while  they  have,  that  he'll  ne'er  be  in  want. 

With  no  worldly  projects  nor  hurries  perplext. 
He  sits  in  his  closet  and  studies  his  text ; 
And  while  he  converses  with  Moses  or  Paul, 
He  envies  not  bishop  nor  dean  in  his  stall. 

Thus  calmly  he  steps  thro'  the  valley  of  life. 
Unencumbered  with  wealth,  and  a  stranger  to  strife ; 
On  the  bustlings  around  him  unmov'd  he  can  look, 
And  at  home  always  pleased  with  his  wife  and  his  book. 

And  when  in  old  age  he  drops  into  the  grave, 
This  humble  remembrance  he  wishes  to  have — 
"  By  good  men  respected,  by  the  evil  oft  tried, 
Contented  he  liv'd,  and  lamented  he  died  I" 

The  last  two  lines  contain  a  summary  of  his  character  which 
will  be  universally  endorsed. 
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With  Skinner  as  the  Churchman  we  have  no  concern  in 
this  place ;  it  is  Skinner  as  the  poet  and  the  man  that  is  now 
remembered,  and  we  must  confess  that  the  man  stands  im- 
measurably above  either  the  poet  or  the  Churchman.  His  son 
speaks  of  the  productions  of  his  fanc}^  as  "  simple  verse  ",  but 
almost  all  true  poetry  demands  a  fearless  simplicity  of  style. 
Skinner  was  not  like  many  of  our  poeticules,  who  imagine  that 
by  twisting  and  distorting  their  sentences  out  of  all  shape  they 
are  writing  like  Milton  or  Browning.  But  there  is  more  than 
simplicity  about  Skinner's  poetry.  Although  his  poems  were 
almost  all  thrown  off  in  the  mere  impulse  of  the  moment — at 
the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  at  the  request  of  some  of  his  family, 
or  such  like  occasions — yet  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
"  true  gift  ".  Immoi'tal  "  Tullochgorum  ",  which  was  com- 
posed at  the  request  of  a  Mrs,  Montgomery,  at  Ellon,  who  was 
annoyed  at  a  political  dispute  which  arose  among  a  number  of 
"  black  coats  "  at  her  dinner  table,  is  the  work  of  true  poetic 
genius.  The  lines  have  a  kind  of  onomatopoetic  effect  which 
is  almost  magical.     The  very  words  dance : — 

What  needs  their  be  sae  great  a  fraise 
Wi'  dringing  dull  Italian  lays, 
I  wadna  gie  our  ain  Strathspeys 

For  half  a  liunder  score  o'  them ; 
They're  dowf  and  dowie  at  the  best, 

Dowf  and  dowie,  dowf  and  dowie, 

Dowf  and  dowie  at  the  best, 

Wi'  a'  their  variorum ; 
They're  dowf  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Their  allegros  and  a'  the  rest. 
They  canna'  please  a  Scottish  taste 

Compared  wi'  Tullochgorum. 

The  vigorous  vowels  and  gutturals  of  the  above  are  delightful 
to  a  northern  ear.  Fergusson  expresses  the  same  idea,  but 
much  more  tamely: — 

Fiddlers  !  your  pins  in  temper  fix, 
And  roset  weel  your  fiddlesticks ; 
But  vanish  vile  Italian  tricks, 

Frae  oot  your  quorum ; 
Nor  fortes  with  pianos  mix : 

Gie's  Tullochgorum. 
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For  nought  can  cheer  the  heart  sae  weel 
As  can  a  canty  Highhmd  reel ; 
It  even  vivities  the  heel 

To  skip  and  dance ; 
Lifeless  is  he  who  canna  feel 

Its  influence. 

Burns  always  spoke  of  "  Tullochgorum "  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  at  one  time  describing  it  as  "  the  first  of  songs", 
and  at  another  "the  best  Scotch  song  ever  Scotland  saw", 
while  Robert  Chambers,  with  his  cooker  criticism,  claims  for 
it  "a  national  as  well  as  a  patriotic  character".  Perhaps 
the  best  song  he  ever  wrote,  though  it  has  not  attained  the 
celebrity  of  "  Tullochgorum  ",  is  the  exquisite  "  Ewie  wi'  the 
Crookit  Horn  ".  Some  critical  genius,  with  the  perverted  in- 
o'enuity  of  a  Shakspearian  commentator,  started  a  theory  that 
the  "  Ewie  "  was  a  metaphor  for  a  "  whisky  still  ",  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  unfortunate  heroine  of  the  song  had  a  much 
more  innocent  identity — was,  in  fact,  a  hona-fide  piece  of  live 
mutton.  It  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Beattie, 
who  had  been  requested  by  some  one  to  write  a  pastoral  song, 
but  got  no  farther  than  the  three  lines — 

The  ewie  wi'  the  crookit  horn, 
Sic  a  ewe  was  never  born, 
Hereabout  nor  far  awa', 

when  the  Scotch  muse  deserted  him,  and  he  handed  the  open- 
ino-  over  to  Skinner, as  "the  best  qualified  person  in  Scotland", 
with  a  recjuest  that  he  would  finish  it.  The  result  is  the  master- 
piece, some  of  the  stanzas  of  which  arc  unrivalled: — 

Yet  last  ouk,  for  a'  my  keeping, 

(Wha  can  speak  it  without  greeting?) 
A  villain  cam  when  I  was  sleej^jin, 

Sta'  my  ewie,  horn  and  a' ; 
I  sought  her  sair  upo'  the  morn, 
An'  down  aneath  a  huss  o'  thorn 
I  got  my  ewie's  crookit  horn, 

But  my  ewie  was  awa'. 

O !  gin  I  had  the  l»un  that  did  it, 
Sworn  I  have  as  well  as  said  it, 
Tho'a"  the  warld  should  forbid  it, 
I  wad  gie  his  neck  a  thra' ; 
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I  never  met  wi'  sic  a  turn, 
As  this  sin  ever  I  was  born, 
My  ewie  wi'  the  crookit  horn, 
Silly  ewie  stown  awa'. 

01  had  she  died  o'  crook  or  cauld, 
As  ewies  do  when  they  grow  auld, 
It  wad  na  been,  by  mony  fauld, 
Sae  sair  a  heart  to  nane  o's  a'. 
For  a'  the  claith  that  we  hae  worn, 
Frae  her  and  her's  sae  aften  shorn, 
The  loss  o'  her  we  cou"d  hae  born, 
Had  fair  strae-deatli  ta'en  her  awa'. 

The  similaritv,  especially  in  the  last  verses,  of  the  "Ewie" 
and  Burns'  ''  Elegy  "  to  poor  Mailie,  has  occasioned  the  remark 
that  Skinner's  sono-  sii^'o-ested  the  Elei^y.  We  know  of  no 
direct  proof  of  this,  unless  a  complimentary  phrase  addressed 
by  Burns  to  Skinner's  son  be  taken  as  an  admission,  but  it  is 
very  probable,  considering  the  high  oj^jinion  Burns  has  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  song.  We  must  pass  over  his  other 
songs,  "  John  o'  Badenyon  ",  "  Tune  your  Fiddles ",  "  Lizzy 
Liberty  ",  and  "  The  Old  Man's  Song  ",  merely  remarking  that 
the  last  is  a  perfect  picture  of  the  Linshart  home.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  natural  scenery  finds  no  place  in  Skinner's  poetry. 
This  does  not  imply  that  he  had  no  eye  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  but  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  his  poems  were 
all  produced  either  "  by  request ",  or  as  some  pleasing  or 
beautiful  picture  of  humanity  attracted  his  attention.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  natural  scenery  which  surrounded  him 
during  his  long  life  at  Linshart  which  the  most  ardent 
imagination  could  call  poetical.  One  of  his  biographers,  Mr. 
Reid,  describes  the  district  round  Linshart  as  "  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  barren  and  desolate  in  Scotland.  A  plain  of  almost 
two  miles  square  was  unbroken  by  either  house  or  tree  or 
stone  or  shrub;  in  her  gayest  moods,  it  was  observed.  Nature 
never  wore  a  pleasing  aspect  in  Long-gate  (the  appropriate 
name  of  one  part  of  the  uninhabited  waste),  nor  did  the  distant 
prospect  compensate  for  the  dreary  gloominess  of  the  surround- 
ing landscape."  But  Skinner  carried  plenty  of  sunshine  along 
with  him  to  compensate  for  the  dreariness  of  his  surroundings 
It  is  a  beautiful  picture  his  son  draws  of  him  surrounded  by 
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his  grand-children  in  their  early  years,  adapting  himself  to 
their  humble  but  rising  capacities,  and  making  them  verses  by 
the  hour  ;  puzzling  them  with  riddles  and  little  arithmetical 
problems  of  his  own  invention.  "Although  in  themselves 
simple,  and  easy  of  solution,  yet  he  had  such  art  in  quaintly 
arranging,  and  in  enigmatically  expressing  his  questions,  as 
conveyed  the  idea  of  extreme  difficulty ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  no  sooner  did  he  himself  proceed  to  unravel  the  seeming 
mystery,  than  even  the  children  blushed  to  find  themselves 
duped  and  outwitted  by  means  so  completely  within  the  reach 
of  their  own  detection."  Among  his  clerical  fellow- workers, 
among  whom  in  course  of  time  was  his  son  John,  he  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  ;  but  when  the  desire  was  expressed  that 
one  whom  they  honoured  so  highly  should  become  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese,  he  declined,  but  suggested  that  the  office  should 
be  conferred  on  his  son,  adding  that  "  if  John  was  elected,  he 
would  be  bishop  all  the  same  ".  John  was  elected,  and  it  was 
through  him  that  Burns  and  Skinner  began  to  correspond. 
In  the  year  1787,  Burns,  during  his  northern  tour,  wrote  to  his 
brother  Gilbert  that  "  he  returned  from  Inverness  through 
Kairn,  Forres,  and  so  on  to  Aberdeen  ".  Had  he  known  he 
was  passing  so  close  to  the  domicile  of  the  author  of  Tulloch- 
gorum,  we  have  his  own  words  expressing  the  rapture  with 
which  he  would  have  greeted  his  brother  bard.  On  his  arrival 
at  Aberdeen  he  called  on  Chalmers,  the  printer,  and  there 
accidentally  met  Skinner's  son,  the  bishop,  whom  he  describes  as 
"  a  man  whose  mild,  venerable  manner  is  the  most  marked  of 
any  in  so  young  a  man  ".  On  learning  he  had  got  hold  of  a 
son  of  "  Tullochgorum  ",  nothing  less  than  "  a  dram  o'er  such  a 
meeting  "  would  satisfy  Burns  ;  and  surely  never  did  such  a 
trio  sit  down  within  the  bounds  of  Bon-Accord  over  a  social 
glass — Chalmers,  the  printer.  Skinner,  the  prelate,  and  Burns, 
the  immortal  ploughman-poet !  The  bishop  describes  the  scene 
to  his  father  : — "  Our  time  was  short ;  but  we  had  fifty  '  auld 
sangs '  through  hand,  and  spent  an  hour  or  so  most  agreeably. 

*  Did  not  your  father  write  the  "  Ewie  wi'  the  crookit  horn  "  '  ? 

*  Yes '.  '  0,  an  I  had  the  loun  that  did  it ' !  said  he,  in  a 
rapture  of  praise ;  '  but  tell  him  how  I  love  and  esteem  and 
venerate  his   truly   Scottish  muse '.     .     .     .     He  had  been  at 
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Gordon  Castle,  and  come  by  Peterhead.  '  Then '  said  I, '  you 
were  withm  four  Scottish  miles  of  "  Tullocho-orum's"  dwellino-'. 
Had  you  seen  the  look  he  gave,  and  how  expressive  of 
vexation ;  had  he  been  your  own  son,  you  could  not  have 
wished  a  better  proof  of  affection.  '  Well ',  said  he  at  parting, 
'  I  am  happy  in  having  seen  you,  and  thereby  conveying  my 
long-harboured  sentiments  of  regard  for  your  worthy  sire  ; 
assure  him  of  it  in  the  heartiest  manner,  and  that  never  did  a 
devotee  of  the  Viro-in  Mary  <>'o  to  Loretto  with  more  fervour 
than  I  would  have  approached  his  dwelling  and  worshipped  at 
his  shrine ' ".  This  incident  was  highly  gratifying  to  the 
venerable  poet,  and  produced  the  "  Familiar  Epistle  to  Robie 
Burns,  the  ploughman-poet  ",  and  the  resulting  correspondence 
so  well-known  to  readers  of  Burns. 

Any  sketch  of  Skinner  as  a  poet  would  be  incomplete  were 
no  reference  made  to  his  Latin  poems.  These  compositions, 
the  beauties  of  which  are  apparent  to  a  much  smaller  circle 
than  that  which  enjoys  his  Scottish  poems,  are  ne\'ertheless 
among  the  most  ingenious  performances  of  the  kind  that  ever 
Scotland  produced.  His  more  important  pieces  in  this  class 
are  "  Ode  Horatiana,  metro  Tullochgormiano ",  in  Avhich  the 
stately  language  is  made  to  adapt  itself  to  the  Tullochgorum 
measure  in  the  most  wonderful  manner  ;  "  Homeri  Batracho- 
myomachia  Latine  reddita  " ;  a  Latin  version  of  his  favourite 
"  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green " ;  an  elegant  epitaph,  intended 
for  the  monument  yet  to  be  erected  to  William  Meston,  kc, 
Szc.  David  Irving,  with  a  supercilious  hyper  criticism  which  he 
was  sometimes  guilty  of,  sneers  at  Skinner's  Latin  poetry,  but 
perhaps  the  opinions  of  the  erudite  Lord  Woodhouselee  and 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  may  be  worth  as 
much  as  that  of  the  learned  librarian.  Lord  Woodhouselee,  in 
a  letter  communicated  to  Skinner  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  speaks  of  the  translation  of  "  Christ's  Kirk  "  as  "  one 
which  he  had  long  admired  and  valued  ",  and  adds,  "  You  are 
among  the  very  few  Scotsmen  now  existing  who  possess  that 
elegant  talent  (the  Latin  muse),  and  employ  it,  as  is  fit,  only 
as  a  relaxation  from  more  serious  and  important  occupations  ". 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  referring  to  the  translation  of  Homer's 
Batrachomyomachia,  says — "  It  deserves  to  be  classed  amongst 
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the  most  elegant  specimens  of  that  kind  of  composition 
which  have  appeared  in  Scotland  since  the  days  of  Buchanan 
and  Andrew  Melville  ". 

Old  age  as  it  crept  on  Skinner  brought  him  nothing  but 
happiness  and  content,  until  about  the  end  of  the  year  1799, 
wdien  he  lost  his  life-long  companion,  who  had  shared  all  his 
joys  and  sorrows  from  the  day  when,  with  the  audacity  of 
3^outhful  trusting  hearts,  they  had  pledged  their  troth  under 
the  bleak  skies  of  Ultim.a  Thule.  She  had  had  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  seeing  within  the  humble  walls  of  the  Longside 
Chapel  her  honoured  husband  assisted  in  the  service  by  his  son, 
a  bishop,  and  his  grandson,  the  future  Dean  of  Dunkeld. 
Proud  day  for  a  wife  and  a  mother !  The  following  verses 
were  written  by  him  about  two  years  after  his  bereavement : — 

Lodged  ill  a  Ccinty  cell  of  nine  feet  square, 
Bare  bread  and  sowans  and  milk  my  daily  fare; 
Shoes  for  my  feet,  soft  clothing  for  my  back— 
If  warm,  no  matter  whether  blue  or  black ; 
In  such  a  sober,  low,  contented  state, 
AVhat  comfort  now  need  I  from  rich  or  great? 

Now  in  my  eightieth  year,  my  thread  near  spun, 
My  race  through  poverty  and  labour  run, 
Wishing  to  be  by  all  my  flock  beloved, 
And  for  long  service  by  my  Judge  approved ; 
Death  at  my  door,  and  heaven  in  my  eye, 
From  rich  or  great  what  comfort  now  need  I  ? 

Let  but  our  sacred  edifice  go  on 
With  cheerfulness  until  the  work  be  done ; 
Let  but  my  flock  be  faithfully  supplied, 
My  friends  all  with  their  lot  well  satisfied ; 
Then,  oh,  with  joy  and  comfort  from  on  high, 
Let  me  in  Christian  quiet  calmly  die, 
And  lay  my  ashes  in  my  Grizel's  grave, 
Tis  all  I  wish  upon  the  earth  to  have  ! 

The  time  was  now  come  when  he  was  to  leave  the  poor  cot- 
tage at  Linshart  which  he  had  ennobled  by  his  presence.  He  at 
last  accepted  the  pressing  invitation  of  his  son  to  spend  his  last 
days  wdth  him  in  Aberdeen,  where  every  attention  could  be 
shown  to  his  weakness  and  his  wants.  He  left  the  scene  of  his 
sixty-five  years'  labours  on  the  4th  June,  1807,  and  twelve  days 
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later  lie  fell  asleep  iu  the  arms  of  his  son,  gratified  in  almost 
his  last  wish  of  once  more  seeing  his  children's  grand-children, 
and  peace  upon  Israel.  And  we  look  across  the  silent  years 
at  that  life  of  sweetness,  courage,  and  moral  purity,  in  which 
peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  man  recurs  again  and  again  like  a 
dominant  chord,  and  thank  God  for  a  humanity  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  John  Skinner. 


FRANCIS    DOUGLAS. 

Through  all  ages  the  persistent  eccentricity  of  genius  has 
been  more  or  less  a  subject  of  commonplace  comment.  To  be 
erratic,  to  be  impracticable  in  the  w^ays  of  the  world,  to  have 
too  many,  or  no  irons  at  all,  in  the  fire,  are  amongst  its  most 
sacred  and  inscrutable  prerogatives.  Success  in  the  every-day 
affairs  of  life,  and  the  possession  of  literaiy  or  other  genius,  are 
usually  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  one  another.  These  truisms 
have  been  verified  over  and  over  again  in  almost  everybody's 
experience,  so  much  so  that  wdienevcr  one  stumbles  across  a 
reputed  genius,  there  is  no  astonishment  expressed  at  finding 
him  on  the  unsuccessful  side  of  life,  where  "  the  loaves  and 
fishes"  are  few.  Whether  the  force  of  these  truisms  was 
exemplified  in  all  its  fullness  in  the  career  of  Francis  Douglas,  the 
well-known  author  of  "  A  Description  of  the  East  Coast  of  Scot- 
land", may  be  doubted,  for  he  had  some  successes  if  many  failures; 
yet,  certainly,  in  his  small  way,  the  genius  that  possessed  him 
made  his  earthly  course  erratic  enough.  He  in  his  time  pla3'ed 
many  parts — baker,  poet,  printer,  farmer,  and  general  littera- 
teur;  and,  though  every  change  in  his  veisatile  career  was 
motived  to  a  considerable  extent  by  a  sense  of  service. to  con- 
temporaries or  probable  benefit  to  posterit}',  yet,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  they  brought  the  usual  gains  which  the  old  pro- 
verb attaches  to  "  the  rolling  stone  ". 

This  worthy  citizen  was  born  about  1720,  was  bred  to  the 
trade  of  a  baker,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling  wandered  as 
far  south  as  London,  where,  while  woi'king  as  a  journeyman,  he 
composed  the  [>ocm  which  links  him  to  our  local  "  bardie  clan". 
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Returning  to  Aberdeen,  he  commenced  business  as  a  bookseller 
about  IT-iS,  and  got  married  to  a  Miss  Ochterlony,   "of  an 
ancient  family  in  the  upper  part  of  Aberdeenshire  ",  probably  a 
descendant  of  the  Ochterlonys  of  Birse.     Shortly  afterwards  he 
turned   his   attention   to    printing,  a  branch  of  trade  which, 
locally,  had  for  more  than  a  century  been  a  sort  of  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  successors  of  Raban,  as  printers  to  the  town  and 
University.       As  far  as  we  are  aware,  Douglas  was  the  first  to 
break  in  on  this  monopoly,  for,  in  partnership  with  William 
Murray,  a  druggist  in  town,  he  set  up  a  printing  and  publish- 
ing house  in  1750.       Doubtless  attracted  by  the  success  of  the 
Aberdeen  Journal  newspaper,  which  had  been  in  existence  for 
some  years,  and  was  at  that  time  a  strong  Whig  organ,  it  was 
not  long  ere  they  resolved  to  send  out  an  opposition  weekly, 
which  would,  in  a  way,  appeal  for  support  to  those  of  the 
crushed-out  Jacobite   persuasion.       Accordingly,   on   the   3rd 
October,  1752,  the  Aberdeen  Intelligencer  made  its  appearance. 
It   continued  an  uphill  fight  for  some  years,  but  at  last,  a 
dwindling  circulation  impressing  on  its  owners  the  fact  that 
their  cause  was  a  dying  one,  it  ceased  after  the  issue  of  the 
22nd   February,    1757.       Murray,   no   doubt   soured   by    this 
unprofitable    venture,    retired     from     the    printing    business 
altogether,  leaving  Douglas  to  work  it  on  his  own  account.     As 
far  as    one  can  judge  now  from  the   number   of  books  and 
booklets  which  bear  his  imprint,   or  are  otherwise  known  to 
have  passed  through  his  press,  he  must  have  had  a  fair  share  of 
business  for  a  printer  and  publisher  in  a  provincial  town.     But, 
like  many  others  now  as  well  as  then,  he  was  perhaps  not  born 
to  let  well  alone ;  some  new  project  with  an  Eldorado  in  the 
distance  was  sure  to  allure  him.      In  January,  17G1,  he  began 
to  issue  The  Aherdeea  Magazine,  the  earliest  and  by  far  the 
rarest  of  all  our  local  periodicals.      In  spite,  however,  of  its 
excellence  as  a  literary  miscellany,  the  support  accorded  to  it 
fell  far  sliort  of  what  was  anticipated  ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
publisher  deemed  it  prudent  to  discontinue  it  after  the  first 
year.     Tlie  contents  of  tliis  interesting  volume  form  neverthe- 
less a  standing  proof  of  the  literary  tact  and  taste  of  its  editor, 
and  should  have  secured  a  different  fate  from  that  which  it 
met;  for,  turn  up  its  i)ages  where  you  mny,  its  sketches  of 
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pei'sons  and  places,  its  anecdotes,  letters,  and  poetical  essays, 
let  alone  its  notes  of  local  affairs,  have  even  to-day  a  freshness 
and  relish  seldom  found  within  the  covers  of  an  old  magazine. 
In  the  words  of  a  local  bibliophile,  written  some  fifty  years  ago, 
"the  Aberdeen  Mayazine  for  the  year  1761  is  a  highly  credit- 
able performance,  .  .  .  and  no  one  who  can  lay  his  hands 
on  a  copy  will  need  our  advice  to  purchase  it  forthwith,  at 
whatever  price  ". 

About  this  time  a  society  was  formed  in  Aberdeen  for  the 
improvement  and  encouragement  of  agriculture,  arts,  and 
manufactures,  and  Douglas  w^as  appointed  its  secretary. 
Farming  now  began  to  occupy  his  attention,  and,  as  was 
customary  with  him,  he  soon  set  his  theory  into  practical 
operation  on  a  farm  which  he  leased  at  Drum.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  the  failure  of  his  magazine  cast  a  shadow  on 
his  ordinary  business,  which  helped  to  make  any  other  prospect 
look  brighter ;  nevertheless,  along  with  the  farming  specula- 
tion, he  continued  his  printing  and  publishing,  but  a  divided 
attention  was  not  likely  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  a  business 
which  seems  to  have  been  on  the  decline.  Another  distract- 
ing agent  began  to  heave  in  sight.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Douolas  in  1761,  the  celebrated  law-suit  between 
Archibald  Stewart  and  Lord  Basil  Hamilton  for  the  titles 
entered  on  its  first  stages.  For  eight  years  it  hung  in  legal 
suspense — the  interest  it  excited  was  widespread  and  intense 
— our  farmer-bookseller  got  fairly  absorbed  in  it,  and  latterly 
plied  a  vigorous  pen  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Stewart.  In  1768 
the  case  came  before  the  House  of  Lords.  That  year  Douglas 
w^ound  up  his  bookselling  and  printing  business  in  Aberdeen, 
but  was  still  plodding  on  with  the  farm.  He  had  written  his 
pamphlet,  "  A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  in  Regard  to  the  Douglas 
Cause  ",  and  brought  it  into  town  to  be  printed.  In  a  letter 
(published  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  in  Kotes  and 
Queries)  which  John  Chalmers,  the  printer,  wTote  in  1805  to 
his  brother  George  anent  Francis  Douglas,  it  is  said  regarding 
this  pamphlet : — "  I  printed  it  for  him,  and  Mr.  Dilly's  name 
w^as  prefixed  as  publisher.  Neither  of  us  w^ere  aware  that  it 
is  a  breach  of  privilege  to  print  anything  in  a  cause  pending 
before  the  Hou-se,  and  an  order  ^^'as  moved  that  the  author 
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and  printer  should  be  sent  for  by  a  messenger  and  carried  to 
London.  Mr.  Dilly,  however,  got  the  then  Lord  Littleton  and 
some  other  peers  to  interfere,  and  we  were  excused  on  the 
score  of  ignorance  ".  The  case  was  decided  in  Mr.  Stewart's 
favour,  and  some  years  after,  \vhen  he  had  come  into  full 
possession,  he  did  not  forget  the  humble  writer  who  had  made 
such  hearty  exertions  on  his  behalf,  for  he  put  him  into  the 
farm  of  Abbot's  Inch,  near  Paisley,  where  his  later  years  were 
spent  in  the  ease  and  comfort  he  had  for  a  long  life  been 
struo'o'lino'  to  obtain. 

His  claim  to  recognition  among  our  local  bards  is  based  on 
his  poem  "  Rural  Love,  a  Scottish  Tale  ",  printed  by  himself  at 
Aberdeen  in  1759 — a  poem  which  was  impudently  stolen, 
diluted,  and  re-published  in  1832  as  "Rural  Felicity"  in 
Alexander  Beattie's  Poems.  It  is  a  story  of  Scottish  courtship, 
written  in  the  vernacular,  havinsj  the  full  tano-  of  o-enuine 
rustic  life,  and  told  in  strains  as  simple  and  pleasing  as  the 
story  itself.  Away  at  a  village  in  Cromar  lived  "  a  widower 
with  ae  lass  bairn  ".  Gibbie,  the  father,  was  wealthy  ;  Meggy, 
the  daughter,  was  fair  to  look  upon — a  couple  of  facts  which 
as  a  matter  of  course  drew  many  -yvooers  that  way.  First 
came  the  dominie. 

Deep  learn 'd  iu  Greek,  and  Latin  readijig, 

And  famous  for  his  skill  in  bleeding : 
but  he,  poor  man,  for  all  his  erudition,  signally  failed  in  his  ap- 
proaches to  her  father,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  favour  the 
suit  of  Peter  Shaw.     Peter's  father  was  a  "weel  gather't  carl ", 

a  zealous  saint, 

Wlio  fought  for  kirk  and  covenant ; 

Till  ae  day  on  the  muir  of  Affort 

He  got  a  mai.st  uncann}-  sclaffort, 

The  antichristian  aim'd  sae  sicker, 

He  made  his  head  ring  like  a  bicker. 
In  making  off  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  came  on  one  of  the 
enemy  wounded,  but  with  a  well  tilled  purse  in  his  fob.      Old 
Shaw  helped  him  to  die,  and,  relieving  him  of  his  coin,  made 
for  home,  fully  resolved  that, 

"Frae  this  day,  I'll  fight  nae  mair, 

Nor  in  kirk  quarrels  tak  a  share  ". 

Tlie  carl  strictly  ke])t  his  word, 

And  in  the  hen-roost  stuck  his  swurd. 
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It  delighted  the  heart  of  old  Gilbert  to  think  that  the  son  and 
heir  of  this  worthy  should  mate  with  his  daughter,  but 
Meggy's  affections  had  long  been  won  by  a  neighbour  lad, 
Johnny  Smart. 

But  John,  alas !  had  not  the  ready, 
And  durst  not  ask  her  of  her  daddy. 
Eleven  sheep  and  ae  beast  hog, 
A  hoi-se,  a  cow,  a  cat,  a  dog, 
A  house  and  pantry  thinly  plenishd, 
A  wob  his  mother  left  uutinish'd, 
Twa  site  of  clais,  ane  double  blew, 
And  ane  of  tartan,  maist  split  new ; 
A  sword,  a  pistol,  and  a  gun 
Which  mony  a  youl  the  prize  had  won ; 
A  new  blew  bonnet  and  cockade,     ] 
A  shoulder  belt,  and  tartan  plaid ;    > 
Was  a'  the  gear  that  Johny  had.      j 

The  story,  however,  proceeds  to  a  dehnite  issue  in  the  follow- 


ing manner 


Now  on  a  day  when  Pate  was  there, 
Auld  Gilbert  took  the  gardy-chair, 
Megg  was  cried  ben,  then  quoth  her  dad, 
"  My  chiel,  ye're  shortly  to  be  wed. 
To  Peter  here,  my  honest  friend ; 
My  day,  God  help  me,  's  near  an  end; 
And  Megg,  fan  I'm  laid  i'  the  grafe, 
To  leave  you  single  were  not  safe ; 
Heave  a  only  kens  fan  that  may  be, 
Neist  Reed-day  I'm  threescore  and  three ; 
Sae  what  nig-nacs  a  bride  wad  need, 
Provide  yourseU  with  a'  your  speed". 
"Doe  sae",  quo'  Peter,  "want  for  naething, 
But  get  frae  tap  to  tae  new  claithing; 
My  lad's  gaen  in  to  Aberdeen, 
I'se  gar  him  buy  ye  heigh  lieel'd  sheen. 
And  if  the  bear  sells  well,  a  ring, 
A  ribbon  belt,  and  mony  a  thing. 
Ye's  want  for  naething  I  can  gie  ye, 
For  be  my  conteus,  Megg,  I  lo'e  ye ; 
Ye's  live  with  me  as  guid  a  life 
As  ever  yet  liy'd  marry'd  wife ; 
And  if  I  happen  first  to  die, 
There's  nane  sail  heir  nic,  Megg,  bat  ye''. 
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"Giie  keep  your  heirships",  answered  Megg, 
"When  young  111  sere,  when  auld  I'll  beg, 
Afore  I  marry  sic  as  ye, 
Ye're  maist  thi^ee  times  as  aiild  as  me". 

This  outburst  of  Megg's,  supplemented  at  a  further  stage  of 
the  conference  by  the  declaration — 

"I'll  never  lie, 
I  loo  a  lad,  and  he  loes  me ; 
And  ye  sail  as  sein  tak  my  life, 
As  mak  me  ony  ither's  wife" — 

brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  In  the  course  of  the  talk,  how- 
ever, it  became  pretty  evident  to  Gilbert  that  Peter  had  a 
keener  eye  for  the  tocher  than  for  the  girl  herself,  an  aspect 
of  affairs  he  could  not  brook — the  confab  finally  ending  with 
Peter  being  shown  to  the  door. 

Megg's  heart  was  then  as  blyth  and  light 
As  ever  a  bride's  on  bridal  night ; 
But  ay  she  grat — nor  wad  she  still, 
Till  Gilbert  said,  "Ye's  ha'e  your  will; 
Tak'  wha  ye  like,  if  'tis  your  ruin. 
Mind,  it's  a  browst  of  your  ain  browin'.  " 

At  this  stage  Johnny  Smart  stepped  in,  got  "  a'  the  story  frae 
tap  to  tail ",  talked  to  Gilbert  on  the  occasion  like  a  sensible 
young  fellow — 

"  If  I  might  be  sae  bauld's  advise 
A  man  like  you,  baith  auld  and  wise ; 
Your  dother  ye  sud  gie  to  nane 
Who  wadna  tak  her  gown-alane 
Nor  wad  I  hae  their  age  unev'n. 
Can  twenty  'gree  with  fifty-seven? 
Owr  aft  we  see  what  weary  lives 
Are  led,  twish  auld  men  and  young  wives ; 
For  auld  fouk  bein  maistly  fretfu, 
A'  that's  nae  grave,  to  them  seems  liatef u  ; 
Contrair  to  that,  young  things  are  wantin. 
Their  tongues  ay  gaen,  their  hearts  ay  jmntin' 
•  For  something  new— While  these  tak  pleasure 
In  naething  earthly  but  their  treasure". 

•X-  -^  *  *  -X-  -X-  T«- 

Quo  Gilbert,  "  John  ye  speak  fu  well, 
I  doubt  ye're  jHeachin  for  yoursel ; 
Come  tell  me  dame,  wha  'tis  ye  loo?" 

This  straight  question  got  a  vaiy  straight  answer ;  the  old  inau 
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was  satisfied — the  young  folks  more  than  contented.  They 
listened  to  his  advices,  received  his  blessing,  got  married,  and 
helped  to  smooth  his  declining  years. 

Auld  Gilbert  liv'd  till  aiighty  seven 
Then  slept  on  earth,  to  wake  in  beav'n. 

Bovver,  in  speaking  of  Beattie's  connection  with  the  Scots 
Magazine,  says: — "There  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
exactly  all  the  verses  contributed  by  him,  because  an  Aberdeen 
bookseller  of  the  name  of  Francis  Douglas,  and  a  Mr.  Charles 
Gordon,  a  writer  in  Aberdeen,  who  had  a  great  facility  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  rhyme,  were  much  in  the  practice  at 
that  time  of  sending  their  verses  to  the  same  publication  ". 
We  are  only  aware,  however,  of  one  piece  of  fairly  respectable 
verse  (which  occurs  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  September,  1750) 
that  can  with  any  certainty  be  claimed  for  Douglas.  It  is  en- 
titled "  Verses  occasioned  by  reading  the  2nd  verse  of  the  91st 
Psalm,  in  the  Old  Translation  ",  Signed,  "  Aberdeen,  F.D."  Of 
the  other  poetical  pieces  which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  it 
may  be  useful  to  note  : — (1)  "  The  Birthday,  with  a  few  Stric- 
tures on  the  Times :  a  poem  in  Three  Cantos,  with  a  preface 
and  notes  of  an  edition  to  be  published  in  the  yeav  1982.  By  a 
Farmer.  Glasgow,  published  by  Foulis  for  the  author:  1782". 
The  late  Mr.  John  Dunn,  of  Paisley,  the  friend  of  Motherwell, 
and  a  great  authority  on  Scottish  bibliographical  matters, 
believed  from  certain  items  of  internal  evidence  that  Douglas 
was  the  author  of  this  piece — the  writer  (?  Mr.  D.  Chalmers)  of 
the  brief  memoir  of  Douglas  prefixed  to  the  Aberdeen  reprint  of 
''The  East  Coast  of  Scotland"  also  says :—'' In  1788  (?)  Mr. 
Douglas  published  another  poem,  not  so  good  (as  'Rural  Love'), 
called  "The  Birth-Day'  "; — and  Campbell,  in  his  "Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Scottish  Poetry",  likewise  credits  Douglas  with 
the  authorship.  (2)  "  A  Panegyric  on  the  Town  of  Paisley,  by  a 
North  Country  Gentleman.  Printed  in  the  year  1765  ".  This 
poem  of  thirty  six-line  stanzas  has  been  attributed  to  Douglas 
by  a  Mr.  M'Yean,  a  Glasgow  bookseller ;  but  it  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  a  Mr.  Biddoch,  and  to  John  Wilson,  author  of  "  The 
Clyde  ",  this  latter  being  more  likely  the  author  of  it  than  any 
of  the  otJiers.  Curiously  enough,  another  piece  of  Wilson's 
craftsmanship  has  been  credited   to   Douglas,  and  an  account 
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of  it  forms  a  very  interesting  item  in  Chalmers'  letter  to  his 

brother  quoted  above.       In  making  a  note  of  Douglas'  works 

he  mentions  (3)  "  The  Earl  of  Douglas,  a  Dramatic  Essay,  8vo, 

1760  ".       "  I  forget ",  says  Mr.  Chalmers  "  whether  he  called  it 

a  dramatic  history  or  not,  but  it  is  mentioned,  not  in  the  most 

honourable  manner,  in  the  Monthly  Revieiv.     In  the  play,  a 

bull's  head,  the  signal  of  death  to  one  of  the  company,  is  brought 

in  and  set  on  the  table.       This  drew  upon  him  the  ridicule  of 

the  wits  here,  who  one  night  set  up  over  his  shop  door  a  bull's 

head,  and  underneath  it,  in  large  letters, 

O  Francy  Douglas !  Francy  Douglas,  O ! 

This  black  bull's  head  hath  wrought  thee  mickle  woe!" 

A  correspondent  to  Notes  and  Queries,  shortly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  above,  pointed  out  that  in  Leyden's  "  Scottish 
Descriptive  Poems"  there  is  a  memoir  of  John  Wilson,  in  which 
the  ''Dramatic  Essay"  is  mentioned  as  his  first  publication,  and 
that  he  afterwards  developed  the  subject  in  his  tragedy  of 
"  Earl  Douglas ".  This  is  decisive :  but  how  came  the  Aber- 
deen v>dts  to  link  the  production  to  Douglas?  A  likely  ex- 
planation is  that  he  had  printed  the  essay ;  for  though  it  was 
ostensibly  a  London  printed  work,  that  does  not  count  for 
much  when  we  remember  that  just  about  the  same  time  he 
was  working  at  Beattie's  poems,  which  also  purported  being 
London  printed.  A  dramatic  essay  on  such  a  subject,  to  be 
printed  by  him,  and  issued  without  an  author's  name,  was 
almost  certain  to  be  set  down  by  those  who  knew  how  eagerly 
he  entered  into  the  contemporary  "  Douglas  Cause  "  as  a  pro- 
duction from  his  versatile  pen. 

After  all,  the  abiding  reputation  of  Francis  Douglas  as  a 
writer  rests  wholly  on  his  "  Description  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Scotland"  and  his  fine  story  of  "Rural  Love" — two  items  of 
local  interest  which  will  long  command  the  attention  and  kindle 
the  admiration  of  the  "  indwallers  "  of  Bon- Accord. 


GEORGE    K  N  0  W  L  £  S. 


Among  the  local  fugitive  poetry  of  this  period,  a  lengthy  frag- 
ment of  a  dcscj-iptive  piece  by  a  talented  young  son  of  the 
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Scotcli  Kirk  deserves  a  passing  notice.  He  had  evidently 
courted  the  muse  for  the  sweet  pleasure  it  gave,  and  with  no 
eye  to  publicity,  for  a  generation  had  well  nigh  passed  away  ere 
his  verses  came  to  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  he  himself  had 
long  before  that  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or  blame. 
The  poem  was  given  to  the  public  through  the  pages  of  the 
Scots  Magazine,  wdth  the  following  note  prefixed: — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scots  Magazine. 

Sir, — The  foUowiiig  poem  was  written  by  the  Eev.  George  Knowles, 
minister  of  Birse,  a  gentleman  of  eminent  piety  and  equally  conspicuous  as 
a  scholar  and  a  poet.  He  died  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  is  not  known 
that  any  other  of  his  numerous  poetical  effusions  has  survived  the  wreck  of 
time.    By  giving  it  a  place  in  your  useful  miscellany,  you  will  obIige,sir,  &c., 

R.  H. 

Findhaven,  14th  October,  1814. 

The  poem,  in  three  parts,  then  follows,  and  consists  in  all  of 
ninety-six  four-line  stanzas  in  double  rhymes.  The  author, 
who  w^as  born  in  1749,  entered  a  student  at  Marischal  College, 
and,  after  the  usual  curriculum,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Ellon  in  September,  1771.  On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Garden,  who  had  been  minister  of  Eirse  for  over  fifty  years,  Mr. 
Knowles  was  presented  and  ordained  in  1778  as  his  successor 
in  "the  heather-covered  kirk".  This  Mr.  Garden,  if  tradition 
can  be  relied  on,  was  a  bit  of  a  character,  well  known,  from  his 
fondness  for  the  liddle,  as  "  the  feel  fiddler  o'  Kinerny";  and 
reputed  as  the  author  of  the  Scottish  reel,  "Jenny  Dang  the 
Weaver",  which  he  is  said  to  have  composed  in  relation  to  a 
dispute  between  his  wife  and  a  travelling  packman.  His  son, 
Dr.  Alexander  Garden,  an  eminent  botanist  and  zoologist,  who 
returned  to  this  country  from  America  during  the  revolutionary 
disturbances,  erected  a  monument  to  his  father's  memory  in  the 
graveyard  at  Birse.  Shortly  after  ^Ir.  Knowles'  induction,  the 
old  kirk  was  taken  down  and  a  more  seemly  edifice  built  by 
the  heritors,  an  event  which  was  speedily  followed  by  his 
marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Alexander  Farquharson,  laird 
of  Balfour.  His  leisure  hours  in  the  quiet  retreat  he  had  thus 
fallen  into  were  spent  in  the  recreations  of  poesy  and  music,  for, 
like  his  predecessor,  he  has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
being  more  than  a  novice  in  the  tonal  art.     The  psalm  tune, 
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originally  known  by  the  name  of"  Birse  ",  but  now  "  Balfour", 
or  "St.  Stephen's",  is  one  of  his  known  compositions,  and 
is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  tune  which  he  heard  in 
a  dream.  Like  many  another,  however,  of  those  who,  blessed 
or  cursed  with  the  poetic  gift,  never  reach  the  age  when  it  is 
said  a  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  philosopher,  but  are  favoured 
with  that  love  of  the  gods  which  is  so  proverbially  fatal  to 
longevity,  his  earthly  pilgrimage  was  short.  After  eleven 
years'  ministry  in  this  quiet  and  retired  nook  of  the  world,  and 
while  yet  in  his  thirty -ninth  year,  he  died,  leaving  a  young 
widow  and  one  son  to  mourn  their  irreparable  loss.  From 
"Dinnie's  History  of  Birse",  we  learn  that  his  death  was  sud- 
den. "  One  day  after  leaving  home  on  some  business  at  Balna- 
craig,  while  walking  along  the  area  by  the  front  door  of  the 
house,  he  attracted  the  Misses  Innes's  attention  from  the  window 
of  their  sitting-room  by  his  distressed  appearance.  They  im- 
mediately went  out  and  assisted  him  into  the  house,  where  he 
almost  immediately  expired,  on  the  29th  March,  1789,  aged 
thirty-nine  years."  His  wife  outlived  him  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  through  her  that  the  poem,  we  now  proceed 
to  notice,  passed  by  "R.  H."  to  the  magazine.  This  "  R.  H."  we 
take  to  be  one  of  the  Hallyburtons  of  Findhaven.  Findhaven 
was  bought  by  the  fourth  Earl  of  Aboyne,  who  gave  it  to  his 
son  by  his  second  wife,  the  Hon.  George  Douglas  Gordon  Hally- 
burton,  who  sat  many  a  year  as  member  for  Forfarshire.  He 
sold  the  estate  in  180-1?  to  a  Montrose  manuftxcturer,  but  it  was 
bought  back  again  by  Lord  Aboyne  in  1817. 

The  poem  is  descriptive  of  a  bit  of  Deeside  scenery  which 
must  have  been  quite  familiar  to  him ;  but  being,  as  we  have 
said,  a  fragment,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  ultimate  shape  it 
might  have  taken  had  he  liv^ed  to  finish  it  and  prune  it  of  not  a 
few  crudities  in  conception  and  expression,  which,  in  its  present 
form,  tell  very  much  against  it.  The  author  starts  on  a  spring 
morning  to  ascend  the  hill  of  Mortlach,  one  of  the  sentinel 
summits  of  the  mountain  range  which  divides  the  parishes  of 
Lumphanan  and  Aboyne  from  Goull.  After  describing  in 
general  terms  "  the  sweetest  season  of  the  circling  year,"  he 
proceeds : — 
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See  yonder  hill  in  diverse  colours  drest, 
Its  bottom  heath,  and  various  shrubs  bespread, 
A  thick  gi'een  sward  of  grass  makes  up  its  vest, 
And  moss-grown  rocks  defend  its  ancient  head. 

In  sullen  majesty  it  sits  enthron'd. 
Begirt  with  mountains  of  inferior  mein. 
At  distance  vast  enormous  hills  around, 
That  tower  still  higher  in  the  clouds,  are  seen. 

'Tis  Mortlach  !  loudly  fam'd  in  ancient  song, 
Where  erst  the  Gaelic  Bard  in  plaintive  strain, 
Bewail'd  the  warrior  fierce — the  hero  strong, 
"Who  fell  the  subject  of  Death's  dark  domain. 

With  winding  step  we'll  gain  its  summit  high, 
There  while  we  rest,  as  seated  side  by  side, 
We'll  fondly  stretch  around  the  wand'ring  eye 
O'er  the  vast  landscape,  scatter'd  far  and  wide. 

Passing  onwards  through  the  woods,  charmed  by  "  the  nodding 
thrush ",  the  warbling  chaffinch  and  the  linnet's  song,  "  the 
scented  birch,  and  fragrant  eghintine  ",  he  enters  the  scattered 
village,  where  tlie  busy  maidens  seated  on  the  grass,  the 
romping  school  boys  new  released  from  school,  and  the 
industrious  dominie  trimming  his  garden  plot,  are  prominent 
features  in  the  picture  of  rural  life  he  draws. 

Now,  through  the  scatter'd  village  let  us  pass, 
Where,  far  from  gilded  snares,  and  faithless  art. 
The  blooming  maids,  all  seated  on  the  grass, 
Pour  forth  their  rural  strains  with  careless  heart. 

Here,  fondly  sporting  on  the  velvet  green, 
Kelaxed  a  while  from  the  fatigues  of  school, 
A  ruddy  train  of  healthful  boys  are  seen. 
Who  ply  their  limbs,  and  wisely  play  the  fool. 

While ,  who  trains  them  with  unwearied  toil, 

Unbinds  his  anxious  mind  in  leisure  hours, 
Turns  up,  with  painful  hand,  the  teeming  soil. 
And  trims  his  garden,  deck'd  with  various  flowers. 

Having  ascended  the  hill,  pointing  out  by  the  way  the  varied 
features  of  the  widening  landscape,  his  "  ravished  sight "  is  so 
overwhelmed  with  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  that  "  fancy's 
tow'ring  wing  "  grows  feebly  impotent  to  deal  with  it — 
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Here  let  the  painter  curse  lii.s  vaiujirish'd  hand, 
Here  let  the  poet  drop  his  useless  quill, 
Far  !  far  I  the  scenes  which  now  our  eyes  command, 
Outdo  the  jDoet's  and  the  painter's  skill. 


The  giant  mountains,  tipp'd  with  glittering  snow, 
(Which  hither  by  the  first  North  wind  was  driven,) 
Look  down  disdainful  on  the  clouds  below, 
And  prop  the  azure  canopy  of  Heaven. 

Rocks  upon  rocks  in  horrid  grandeur  pil'd, 

With  threatening  mien  o'erhang  the  trembling  mead, 

Cliffs  rear'd  on  cliffs  in  huge  confusion  wild 

Here  strike  the  shuddering  fancy  almost  dead. 

Oh !  for  the  genius  of  this  rapt'rous  scene, 
To  guide  the  wand'rings  of  the  'wilder'd  muse, 
For  sure  some  genius  bright,  some  power  unseen, 
Here  holds  domain  in  Majesty  recluse. 

This  invocation  brings  the  Genius  of  the  scene  to  his  aid,  who, 
after  due  introduction,  goes  on  to  describe  how  all  the  wild, 
barren  ruggedness  of  nature  was  a  result  of  the  Almighty 
vengeance  which  God  poured  forth  on  the  early  transgressors  of 
the  Divine  will ;  and  at  the  close  of  a  goodly  rhymed  sermon 
on  human  depravity,  bemoans  the  benighted,  superstitious 
tendencies  in  "  the  headless  human  crew  "  who  believe  that 
these  frowning  features  of  nature  are  the  work  "  of  demons  and 
infernal  power  ".  As  an  example  of  these  superstitions,  the 
Genius  of  the  scene  relates  the  legend  of  Cloch-na-bhien,  an 
item  of  folk-lore  which  in  itself  is  excuse  enouMi  for  revivinor 
the  name  of  the  forgotten  minister,  and  unearthing  samples 
of  his  only  published  poem  from  the  limbo  of  the  Scots 
Magazine: — 

See  as  an  instance,  on  the  airy  brow 
Of  yon  black  hill  which  bounds  the  southern  sky, 
A  huge  black  rock  o'erhangs  the  dale  below. 
And  seems  just  tumbling  head-long  from  on  high. 

That  rock,  says  vulgar  fame,  was  plac'd  of  old. 
Low  in  a  plain  with  tufted  heath  o'erspread. 
And  thus,  as  our  forefathers  oft  have  told. 
It  was  transported  from  its  ancient  bed. 
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The  D — V- — 1  and  his  Dame  in  contest  fell, 
Had  vvag'd  infernal  war  for  many  a  day ; 
At  length  they  left  the  darksome  depths  of  hell, 
And  came  to  yonder  hill  to  end  the  fray. 

Long,  long,  they  strove,  and  Satan  nothing  gain'd, 
His  Dame  still  louder  roar'd  with  frantic  brow ; 
His  'vengeful  wrath  no  more  could  be  restrainVl, 
And  down  he  rush'd  into  the  j^lain  below. 

Yon  rock,  itself  a  mountain,  up  he  tore. 
From  its  old  seat  on  yonder  shaggy  plain. 
Upon  his  shoulders  the  huge  mass  he  bore. 
And  quickly  hi'd  him  to  the  hill  again. 

Again  the  infernal  fury  rais'd  her  voice, 
The  horrid  sound  rung  through  the  echoing  wild, 
Whilst  rocks,  amaz'd  at  the  terrific  noise. 
Stood  trembling  like  the  goblin-frighted  child. 

Have  at  you  now,  you  Beldame,  roar'd  the  fiend. 
And  hurl'd  the  rock  through  the  resounding  skies ; 
Dreadful  it  fell,  and  crush'd  his  breathless  friend. 
And  there  entombed  Her  Hellish  Highness  lies ! 

With  an  incidental  glance  at  Mount  Keen  and  Lochnagar,  the 
poem  now  ends  abruptly  with  a  description  of  the  death  of  a 
mountain  hare. 

The  above  extracts  contain  almost  all  that  is  worth  pre- 
serving of  this  forgotten  poem.  Its  chief  fault  is  its  long- 
windedness — its  tendency  to  sermonising — a  fault  not  peculiar 
to  it  alone  among  the  poetical  products  of  the  period.  The 
rhythm,  the  movement  of  the  verse,  is  always  pleasant ;  while 
the  author's  keen  observation  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
nature  in  the  solitary  grandeur  of  hills  and  woods,  is  marked  in 
almost  every  stanza  of  the  opening  part  of  the  poem.  In  some 
of  the  passages  quoted,  notably  in  the  verse  beginning,  "  The 
giant  mountains  ",  Szc,  we  find  traces  of  considerable  poetical 
power  in  depicting  nature's  loftier  scenes — traces  which  make 
us  regret  more  and  more  that  this  fragment  is  all  that  has  been 
rescued  from  "  the  wreck  of  time  "  of  "  the  numerous  poetical 
effusions  "  of  the  parson-poet  of  Birse. 


u 
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WILLIAM    C  A  M  E  E  O  N. 

William  Cameron  was  born  in  1751,  and  reared,  as  we  learn 
from  one  of  his  early  poems,  among  the  mountains  and  moor- 
lands of  eastern  Glenmuick.  In  the  quiet  routine  of  pastoral 
and  rural  life,  at  all  seasons  in  the  presence  of  Nature's  bolder 
features,  and  familiar  with  the  imposing  phenomena  she 
periodically  displays  in  such  regions,  his  spirit  of  contemplation 
had  been  fed,  his  imagination  stirred,  from  earliest  infancy,  by 
those  forces  which  always  make  for  poetry.  Passing  through 
the  usual  course  of  the  parish  school,  he  entered  a  student  at 
Marischal  College  in  1770,  and  there  met  with  one  whose 
character  did  much  to  make  him  the  man  he  subsequently  was. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Cameron  had  dabbled  in  poetry  long- 
before  he  entered  college ;  had  even  tasted  a  little  of  the  sweets 
of  being  reputed  a  kind  of  a  poet  among  the  scattered  dwellers 
around  Pananich ;  and  we  can  readily  conceive  how  he  felt  him- 
self drawn  to  the  poet-professor  who  had  achieved  that  great 
desideratum  of  the  poetical  aspirant — public  recognition.  The 
regard  between  pupil  and  master  became  reciprocal;  for  of  the 
many  students  that  passed  through  the  formative  influence  of 
Dr.Beattie's  training,  none  secured  a  greater  share  of  his  esteem 
and  friendship  than  William  Cameron,  He  left  the  University 
in  1774,  and  between  that  and  1776  corresponded  with 
Beattie  on  literary  matters  relating  to  Addison,  and  on  certain 
objections  urged  against  the  "  Essay  on  Truth  ".  He  had  now 
entered  the  Church,  and  took  up,  eagerly  and  in  right  earnest,  a 
piece  of  work  which  had  been  pressing  itself  on  the  attention 
of  the  ministers  for  many  years.  About  the  year  1742,  owing 
partly  to  the  influence  of  the  revivals  at  Cambuslang,  Kilsyth, 
and  elsewhere,  a  desire  was  expressed  to  enlarge  the  metrical 
psalmody  of  the  Church.  For  this  purpose  a  committee  of  the 
Assembly  was  appointed  to  paraphrase  a  few  passages  from 
Scripture,  to  be  added  to  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms. 
This  committee  reported  in  L745,  but,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  nothing  was  done  till  1749,  when  the 
Assembly  transmitted  the  collection,  amounting  to  forty-five 
paraphrases,  to  the  Presbyteries,  leaving  the  use  of  them  to  the 
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option  of  sessions.      This  collection  was  used  in  the  devotions 
of  the  people  till  shortly  before  1781,  when  a  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  old  translations  and  paraphrases  led  again 
to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  revise  them.     Cameron, 
who  Avas  at  that  time  in  Edinburgh,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee, along  with  Logan,  Blair,  and  other  literati.      He  sent 
specimens   to    Beattie,    who    commended    them,   approved    of 
the  general  design,  and  sent  him  some  hints  to  work  upon. 
He  had  by  this  time,  however,  made    his    first    venture    on 
the   public   notice,   having   issued  anonymously  a  volume    of 
miscellaneous  poems,  most  of  which,  he  said,    "  were  written 
some  years  ago  without  any  design  of  ever  being  published  ". 
The  title  of  this  rare  little  volume  runs — "  Poems  on  Various 
Subjects  "  [6  lines  from  Virgil]  "  Edinburgh,  printed  for  Gordon 
and  Murray ;    and    for   Richardson    and   Urquhart :    London, 
MDCCLXXX  ".     We  have  reason  to  think  that  it  did  not  meet 
with  the  success  it  deserved,  for  the  author,  speaking  of  its 
contents,  says — "  They  are  only  a  part  of  a  larger  collection 
of  poems,  which  have  been  lately  read  by  several  persons  of  the 
most  approved  taste  and  judgment,  who  advised  me  to  give  a 
specimen  of  them  to  the  public.     If  the  one  now  offered  meet 
with  any  indulgence  or   approbation,  considered  as  the  first 
essays  of  youth,  I  shall   be   encouraged  to  think  that  what 
remains  unpublished  is  entitled  to  equal  honour  ".     Xo  other 
collection  was  ever  published  by  him,  and  thirteen  of  its  best 
pieces  reappear  (some  of  them  considerably  pared  down)  in  the 
posthumous  volume  issued  by  his  family  in  1813.       The  year 
after  the  publication  of  his  Poems,  the  Scriptural  paraphrases 
now^  in  use  were  issued   to   the  public,  Mr.  Cameron's  share  in 
the    execution  of  that   work  being    very    considerable.       He 
wrote  those  numbered  XIY.  and  xvii.,  besides  adapting  thirty- 
nine   of  the   others.     Of  the  other  authors  of  the  paraphrases, 
Logan  took  good  care  to  claim  all,  and  perhaps  more,  than  he 
wrote :  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  those  numbered  viii. 
IX.,  X.,  XI.,  XIII.,  XVIII.,  XXXL,  XLViii.  (altered  from  the  edition 
of  1745),  and  Liii.  are  ascribed  on  the  best  authority  to  Michael 
Bruce.     These  venerated  paraphrases,  we  may  note,,  are  not  so 
well  known  in  some  quarters  as  they  ought  to  be,  for  we  find 
that  the  42nd  is  printed  in  Notes  and  Queries,  February  26, 
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1859,  as  "a  great  literary  curiosity",  by  the  father  of  Robertson 
the  historian.  Cameron's  abilities  soon  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion in  (parters  which  bore  fruit  to  his  advantage.  In  February, 
1786,  he  was  i)resented  by  Francis,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  to  the 
parish  of  Kirknewton,  in  Midlothian,  and  was  oi-dained  in  the 
following  August.  His  life  henceforward  presented  few  par- 
ticulars worth  recording,  beyond  the  various  publications  he 
fi-om  time  to  time  sent  abroad.  He  was  married  to  Agnes  Mont- 
gomery, a  native  of  Irvine,  wdio  outlived  him  twenty-six  years  ; 
and  one  of  his  daughters,  Helen,  became  the  wife  of  Alexander 
Christison,  minister  of  Foulden.  After  a  ministry  of  twenty-six 
years,  he  died  at  Kirknewton  on  17th  November,  1811,  aged 
(jO.  Besides  the  two  volumes  noted  above,  and  the  song  given 
below,  he  wrote  an  "Ode  on  Lochiel's  Birthday,  1796",  and  is 
the  reputed  author  of  "  Poetical  Dialogues  on  Religion,  in  the 
Scottish  Dialect,  between  two  Gentlemen  and  two  Ploughmen. 
Edinburgh,  1788".  He  also  wrote  the  notice  of  the  parish  of 
Kirknewton  for  Sir  John  Sinclair's  "  Statistical  Account ",  and 
his  "account"  evidences  a  literary  faculty  and  polish  somewhat 
rare  in  that  very  useful  but  very  unequal  work. 

Of  the  poems  in  his  volume  of  1780  not  reprinted  in  1813, 
*  Panana,  a  Descriptive  Poem  in  Two  Parts  ",  deserves  notice, 
as  it  relates  to  the  scenery  around  the  mineral  wells  at 
Pananich,  and  is  most  likely  the  earliest  subject  on  which  he 
tried  his  muse's  wing.  Some  time  prior  to  1770  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  water  at  Pananich  began  to  gain  celebrity 
through  the  extraordinary  cure  of  an  old  invalid  lady  who 
lived  in  the  locality.  The  proprietor  of  the  lands,  Mr. 
Farquharson  of  Monaltrie,  with  considerable  spirit  set  about 
improving  the  locality,  erecting  some  houses,  covering  the 
wells,  planting  the  hill-slopes,  and  getting  a  bridge  erected 
over  the  Dee.  Our  young  poet  caught  the  enthusiasm 
which  these  movements  around  his  home  set  abroad,  and 
w^rote  Panana  wholly  "from  love  of  song,  and  the  love  of  my 
subject  ".  It  extends  in  all  to  93  stanzas  of  four  lines,  and 
though  somewhat  turgid  and  heavy  with  classical  allusions  (a 
fault  readily  forgivable  in  a  budding  student),  many  of  the 
stanzas  have  an  easy  gracefulness  and  lyrical  flow  which  in 
his  more  mature  and  laboured  work  he  rarely  surpassed. 
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The  hoary  mountains  mingle  with  the  sky, 
Whose  bluish  tops  the  spiry  pine  o'ershades : 

The  birch  with  weeping  willow  seems  to  vie, 

In  fragrant  groves  w^hich  vest  the  sloping  glades. 

From  steep  to  steep,  dash'd  down  the  ridgy  hills, 
The  fierce  cascades  hoarse  lash  th'  obstructing  mass ; 

Till  o'er  th'  enamell'd  vales  in  branching  rills 
They  wander,  oozing  thro'  the  trembling  gi^ass. 

*  -X-  -^  -X-  *  -T^-  -^ 

Still  lead  me  onward,  where,  in  grandeur  pil'd, 
Yon  towering  cliffs  frown  horrid  o'er  the  dale ; 

And  hollow  murmurs,  echoing  from  the  wild, 
Strike  solemn  terror  thro'  the  darkening  vale. 

Here  let  me  climb  the  promontory's  brow. 

Catch  inspiration  from  the  lofty  view ; 
While,  eying  sheets  of  floating  clouds  below, 

I  seem  to  tread  the  pure  ethereal  blue. 

■5«-  -5^  -Jt  *  -K-  •*  -it 

Hail,  scenes  endear'd  1  where  first  I  happy  trode 

The  flow-ery  path  of  childhood  and  of  youth ; 

Of  health  and  peace  the  safe,  the  chief  abode — 

Still  may  your  joys  this  pensive  bosom  sooth ! 
*  ^         *         -^         *         ^         ^ 

All-bounteous  Nature,  source  of  prime  delight ! 

Whose  every  form  has  dignity  to  please. 
Whose  only  charms  to  rapture  can  excite. 

Or  lull  the  mind  to  harmony  and  ease  ! 

In  Part  II.  the  goddess  Hygeia  appears,  and  describes  how, 
long  ago,  when  "  wood-nymphs  and  naiads  ",  "  mermaids  from 
the  Dee  ",  and  groves  "  sacred  to  Pan  "  graced  the  borders  of 
the  health-giving  spring,  Panana  was  her  favourite  seat :  and 
the  poem  ends  by  her  assuming  her  erstwhile  abdicated 
throne. 

"Luxury",  the  second  lengthy  poem  in  the  1780  volume, 
appears  in  the  front  of  the  1813  edition  cut  down  from  52  to 
38  stanzas,  and  containing  only  17  stanzas  of  the  old  version. 
This,  we  think,  was  wise,  as  that  subject  latterly  got  such  a 
hold  of  him — w^as,  indeed,  the  hete  noire  of  his  speculations  on 
man  and  society — that  he  dragged  it  into  every  poem  of  any 
length  he  wrote,  and  however  much  he  varied  the  phraseology 
in  describing  its  evil  effects,  there  is  a  sense  of  repetition  and 
a  recurrence  of  ideas  which  tire  the  reader  in  their  perusal. 

One  other  quotation  we  must  make  from  the  early  collec- 
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tion  before  we  turn  to  the  more  ambitious  attempts  whicb 
appear  in  the  posthumous  volume,  and  no  better  one  could  we 
select  than  the  only  sprightly  eflbrt  of  his  muse,  "  Euphrosyne 
or  Joy  ",  in  the  first  part  of  "  Mediocrity,  a  Poem  ". 

Laughter-loving,  ruddy  Fair ! 
Foe  to  thought  and  pining  care ; 
Let  me  pass  the  day  with  thee, 
All  in  wit  and  mirth  and  glee, 
Festive  dance  and  revelry, 
Wanton  jokes  and  jollity. 
Charm'd  by  thee  I  now  disdain 
Contemplation's  leaden  train, 
Solemn,  pensive,  and  severe, 
Dark  of  mind,  of  brow  austere. 
Hence  I  leave  the  hoary  sage, 
Moping  o'er  his  peevish  page ; 
Mammon's  drudges,  griping,  old. 
Digging,  starving,  still  for  gold  ; 
Full  of  labour,  full  of  care. 
Haply  for  base,  thankless  heir. 
Lead  me,  Goddess !  from  the  cells, 
Where  pale  Melancholy  dwells  ; 
From  her  dull,  terrific  shades. 
Rugged  rocks  and  gloomy  glades. 
Lead  me  to  the  lillied  lawn, 
Where  thou  lov'st,  at  early  dawn, 
Gladsome  to  salute  the  morn. 

Of  the  ocean  newly  born  : — 

****** 
Glancing  through  the  neighbouring  brake, 
Dapper  elves  their  ditties  wake ; 
Rich  in  gold  and  gems  array 'd, 
Far  emblazing  all  the  shade. 
Now  they  part,  and  now  they  join, 
Now  they  form  the  starry  line. 
Instant  in  the  circle  meet. 
Tripping  light  with  flying  feet. 
Now  in  myriads  mounting  high, 
Quick  they  sweep  the  dewy  sky. 
Now  they  seek  the  haunted  stream. 
Sliding  down  the  lunar  beam. 

When  stern  winter  rules  the  year. 
Then  to  cities  throng'd  we  steer. 
Mix  among  the  jovial  crew 
Plung'd  in  pleasures  ever  new. 
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*  *  ■«•  Tt  *  * 

Laiighiiig  o'er  the  tiowing  bowl, 
That  revives  the  sadden'd  soul, 
Warms  the  close  and  cautious  heart, 
All  its  secret  cares  t'  impart ; 
Banishes  reflection,  sorrow. 
And  ill  presage  of  to-morrow. 

Turning  now  to  the  "Poems  on  Several  Occasions"  (1813), 
the  first  thing  that  attracts  attention  is  a  continuation  of  "  The 
Minstrel "  on  the  original  plan  of  Dr.  Beattie.      As  we  already 
had  occasion  to  note,  while  speaking  of  the  various  attempts 
that  had  been   made   to   complete   that   masterpiece,  this   of 
Cameron's,  in  spirit  and  design  at  least,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
most  successful  of  any.     The  tone  and  colour  of  thought,  which 
characterised  the  reflective   portions  of  the  original,  he  had 
caught  from  the  lips  of  the  master  himself,  and  reproduced  in 
almost  every  one  of  his  higher  attempts  at  philosophic  verse. 
His  mental  standpoint  was  identical  with  Beattie's,  his  con- 
servative instincts  the  same,  but  he  was  immensely  behind  his 
illustrious  forerunner  in  lyrical  faculty  and  the  critical  mani- 
pulation of  phraseology.       He  had   evidently   composed   his 
continuation   at   a   time   when   the    public    imagination    was 
inflamed  with  the  so-called  sceptical   and   seditious   theories 
which  stirred  this  country  after  the  French  Revolution ;  for  the 
calamities,  which  Edwin  had  to  meet  in  his  onward  career,  are 
made  to  hinge  on  the  theory  of  liberty   and  the  adoration  of 
reason  said  to  be  born  of  that  social  upheaval.     Along  with  the 
civil    distractions    and    broils     \vhich    these    caused,    by    an 
anachronism,  allowable  only  in  poetry,  the  Danes  are  made  to 
invade  the  country,  but  Edwin,  through  the  power  of  a  full- 
toned  harp  and  marvellous  minstrelsy,  excited  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen  to  such  a  height  that  they  carried 
all  before  them.      Crowned  with  honours,  the  Minstrel  now 
seeks  out  his  friend  and  preceptor,  the  Hermit,  whom  he  found 
"  in  life's  extreme  decline  ".      He  waited  on  him  till  death,  and 
then  returned  to  the  feudal  castle  of  Earl  Ethelwold,  where — 

lov'd,  rever'd,  the  pride  of  song,  he  stood 
The  friend  of  sovereign  Law,  the  foe  of  rebel  Feud. 

The  three  introductory  stanzas,  referring  to  Beattie,  are  phrased 
with  much  taste  and  truthfulness :— 
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All  I  how  shall  I  presume,  with  trembling  haud, 

To  touch  the  tuneful  harp  which  B e  strung, 

Obsequious  only  to  his  high  command. 
In  soul-subduing  numbers  while  he  sung. 
While  truth  and  harmony  adorn'd  his  tongue  I 
The  shepherds,  listening  to  his  moral  lays, 
Wak'd  loud  applauses,  till,  around  them  rung 
The  hoary  Grampians,  echoing  to  his  praise, 
Louder  and  louder  borne,  with  growing  length  of  days. 

Thou  chastest  Minstrel  of  the  Scottish  grove, 
My  friend,  instructor,  and  my  dearest  pride ; 
The  tribute  due  of  gratitude  and  love, 
Permit  me  here  to  pay :  while  I  abide, 
Still,  in  this  bleak  sojourn,  reft  of  my  guide, 
Lonely  and  sad,  without  thy  wonted  smile, 
In  every  wo  that  solace  kind  supplied ; 
Beset  with  snares  of  Selfishness  and  Guile, 
Extending  now  so  wide  their  domination  vile. 

To  thee  I  owe  whate'er  this  heart  can  boast, 
Of  pious,  just,  benevolent  or  true  ; 
When,  in  the  Sophist's  thorny  labyrinth  lost, 
With  nought  but  Desperation  dark  in  view ; 
Thy  energetic  voice  of  Truth  I  knew. 
Warning  the  wanderer  of  Confusion's  fate, 
The  gathering  storm  of  Anarchy,  t'  eschew, 
By  pride  engender'd,  and  profane  debate. 
Threatening  each  holy  fane,  each  hoary  tower  of  State. 

Xot  to  provoke,  too  directly,  a  comparison  with  the  original 
poem  which  Cameron  here  attempted  to  complete — for  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  all  such  works  that  they  too  readily  challenge 
what  is  fatal  to  them — we  will  take  as  an  example  of  his  skill, 
the  speech  of  the  Sceptic,  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  which  is 
supposed  to  bring  about  the  anarchy  that  Edwin,  by  force  of 
a  different  philosophical  faith,  had  to  fight  his  way  through. 
There  is  a  considerable  vein  of  sarcasm  underneath  the  whole 
passage,  but  yet,  we  have  lived  to  see  that  "  the  lore  so 
flattering"  which  it  contains,  has  on  many  points  approved 
itself  to  men  not  necessarily  "rebellious  "  or  "obstreperous",  and 
that  to-day  its  deliverances  have  received  an  amount  of  assent, 
which  is  likely  to  lead  to  strange  issues,  and  is  already 
disturbing  a  wider  circle  of  thinkers  than  was  represented  by 
the  ecclesiastical  Tory  of  last  century  : — 
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Arise,  ye  gods  of  earth,  resume  your  pride, 
Your  native  pride,  disdainful  of  control : 
('Twas  thus  the  Sceptic  to  the  nations  cried,) 
To  you  the  page  of  Science  I  unroll, 
Assert  the  rights  of  every  free-born  soul. 
Shake  off,  at  length  the  tyrant's  galling  chain, 
Youi'  reverence  blind  of  sacerdotal  stole  ; 
Your  independence  strenuously  maintain. 
And  reinless  roam  at  will  thro'  Liberty's  domain. 

Shall  mighty  man  still  diudge  a  menial  slave, 
In  these  auspicious  and  enlighten'd  days  I — 
Man  I  destin'd  to  command  of  wind  and  wave ; 
When  pure  Philosophy  wide  spreads  her  rays. 
Illuminating  earth  with  fervid  blaze ; 
When  priestcraft,  prejudice,  and  vulgar  dreams 
Of  Superstition  conn'd  in  canting  phrase. 
Are  sinking  fast  in  dark  Lethean  streams, 
Like  goblins  grim  of  night  before  the  morning  beams. 

Reason  adore,  ye  sous  of  new-born  light, 
Omnipotent  director  of  the  mind. 
'Tis  she  alone  can  lead  her  votary  right, 
Thro'  many  a  labyrinth  long,  the  truth  to  find. 
Remove  each  scruple  of  the  bigot-blind, 
Attach'd  to  antiquated  creeds  and  modes 
Of  Faith  and  Polity,  contriv'd  to  bind 
In  durance  dark,  by  legislative  codes. 
The  human  race,  thro'  all  throned  Tyranny's  abodes. 

To  Reason  only,  your  devotion  pay. 
From  her  decision,  mark  the  good  from  ill. 
No  more  shall  phantoms,  then,  your  heart  dismay, 
Of  future  fate,  with  fearful  presage,  fill ; 
But,  free  t'  obey  your  own  almighty  will. 
Thus  wisely  regulated,  then,  with  scorn 
Of  rule  superior,  proud  ye  shall  fulfil 
The  end  of  men,  all  great  and  equal  born, 
Their  dignity  maintain,  their  nature  bright  adorn. 

"  The  Poets'  Manual,  or  a  view  of  the  Poetical  Character  ", 
is  a  longish  poem  in  two  parts.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
unmethodic  sketches,  roughly  summarising  the  work  and 
character  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  world's  sons  of  song, 
written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  but  nowhere  rising  above  the 
level  of  pleasant,  readable  verse.      Keeping  mostly  in  company 
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with  Lucian,  Horace,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  others  of  the 
higher  genius,  he  sometimes,  however,  descends  to  lesser  bards, 
such  as  his  friends  Beattie  and   Logan ;    his  reference  to  the 

latter  is  curious  : — 

Alas,  my  early  friend !  I  mark  thy  shade 
Moving  majestic  thro'  the  glimmering  glade : 

I  view  thee  L n  vulgar  concourse  fly, 

And  darting  back  a  stern,  contemptuous  eye. 
I  mark  the  emotions  of  his  towering  mind 
By  Learning,  Genius,  Harmony  refin'd ; 

In  converse  close  with  B e  he  hies  away 

To  opening  regions  of  unsetting  day. 

Logan  in  the  higher  spheres  in  close  converse  with  Bruce ! 
Doesn't  that  sound  strange  to  ears  accustomed  as  ours  are 
to  the  charges  which  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  the  Rev.  William 
Mackelvie,  and  Professor  Shairp  have  promulgated  anent  Logan 
stealing  the  poems  which  his  youthful  friend's  father  had 
entrusted  to  him  for  publication?  Cameron,  who  knew  Logan 
well,  could  never  have  written  these  lines  had  he  believed 
the  statements,  which  for  the  first  time,  in  1795,  Dr.  Anderson 
(then  publishing  his  series  of  "  The  British  Poets ")  had 
received  from  the  friends  of  Bruce.  But  we  must  not  enter  on 
that  vexed  question,  though  the  above  opened  it  all  up  fresh 
again  in  our  mind. 

Along  with  the  above  noted  poems,  the  posthumous  volume 
contains   a   number   of  psalms    and    hymns    of  considerable 
excellence,  but,  strange  to  say,  does  not  contain  what  is,  by  a 
long  way,  the  best  bit  of  lyrical  verse  he  ever  wrote,  viz.,  his 
songr  "  On  the  Restoration  of  the   Forfeited    Estates,  1784 ", 
which  appeared  in  the  Scots  Musical  Museum.    We  had  occasion 
to  remark  in  a  former  chapter  on  the  bitter  feelings  engendered 
in  the  Scottish  heart  by  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  who 
came  down  to  Edinburgh  to  dispose  of  the  forfeited  estates,  and 
who  sold  some  of  them   to   adventurers,  alien  in  tastes   and 
sympathies  with  the  great  body  of  the  people.      Many  of  the 
estates  secured  by  these  were  in  after  years  bought  back  by 
the    heirs  of  the    original    proprietors,  but   it   was  not  until 
Scottish  affairs  came  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Dundas  that 
an  attempt   was  made  to  heal  a  sore   which    the   course  of 
generations  still  left  open  and  tender  in  the  national  mind.     In 
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1784  a  measure  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  restoring  the 
heirs  of  the  rebellious  Jacobites  to  their  ancient  patrimonies, 
subject  to  the  debts  due  at  forfeiture.  This  was  the  final  tie 
which  gave  to  the  political  history  of  Scotland  and  England 
that  unity  so  long  striven  after  by  the  best  friends  of  both 
nations.  Cameron's  congratulatory  song  on  this  important 
measure  pulses  in  every  stanza  w4th  true  Scottish  verve,  and 
will  live  longer  than  any  lines  he  ever  wrote.  It  is  sung  to 
the  fine  old  air  of  "  The  Haughs  of  Cromdale  "  : — 

As  o'er  the  Highland  hills  I  hied, 
The  Camerons  in  array  I  spied, 
Lochiel's  proud  standard  waving  wide, 

In  all  its  ancient  glory. 
The  martial  pipe  loud  pierc'd  the  sky, 
The  bard  arose  resounding  high 
Their  valour,  faith,  and  loyalty, 

That  shone  in  Scottish  story. 

No  more  the  trumpet  calls  to  arms, 
Awaking  battle's  fierce  alarms, 
But  every  hero's  bosom  warms. 

With  songs  of  exultation ; 
While  brave  Lochiel  at  length  regains. 
Thro'  toil  of  war  his  native  plains. 
And  won  by  glorious  wounds,  attains 

His  high  paternal  station. 

Let  now  the  voice  of  joy  prevail, 
And  echo  wide  from  hill  to  vale ; 
Ye  warlike  clans  arise  and  hail 

Your  laurell'd  chiefs  returning; 
O'er  every  mountain,  every  isle. 
Let  peace  in  all  her  lustre  smile, 
And  discord  ne'er  her  day  defile 

With  sullen  shades  of  mourning. 

Macleod,  Macdonald  join  the  strain, 
Macpherson,  Fraser,  and  Maclean, 
Thro'  all  your  bounds  let  gladness  reign. 

Both  prince  and  patriot  praising. 
Whose  generous  bounty  richly  pom's 
The  streams  of  plenty  round  your  shores. 
To  Scotia's  hills  their  pride  restores, 

Her  faded  honours  raising. 
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Let  all  the  joyous  banquet  share, 
Xor  e'er  let  Gothic  grandeur  dare, 
With  scowling  brow  to  overbear, 

A  vassal's  rights  invading. 
Let  Freedom's  conscious  sons  disdain 
To  crowd  his  fawning  timid  train. 
Nor  even  own  his  haughty  reign. 

Their  dignity  degrading. 

Ye  northern  chiefs  whose  rage,  unbroke, 
Has  still  repell'd  the  tyrant's  shock, 
Who  ne'er  have  bowed  beneath  her  yoke. 

With  servile,  base  prostration ; 
Let  each  now  train  his  trusty  band, 
'Gainst  foreign  foes  alone  to  stand. 
With  undivided  heart  and  hand. 

For  Freedom,  King,  and  Nation. 


ANDREW  SHIRREFS  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  figures,  among  the  many  men  of 
genius  and  character  which  marked  Aberdeen  society  towards 
the  close  of  last  century,  is  the  man  whom  Burns  described  as 
"a  little  decrepid  body  with  some  abilities" — Andrew  Shirrefs.- 
For  a  number  of  years  this  "  cripple  votary  of  Parnassus  "  sat 
in  the  very  focus  of  poetical  fame  in  Aberdeen;  gathered 
round  him  as  friends  and  correspondents  a  number  of  poetical 
adepts  and  aspirants,  who  in  many  cases  far  eclipsed  him  in 
genius,  and  not  unfrequently  outstepped  him  in  what  is  called 
success  in  life.  The  traditional  respect  which  on  all  sides 
clusters  round  the  cheery,  genial,  and  unfortunate  Andy, 
speaks  well  of  his  heart  and  head,  though  we  are  afraid  he 
wore  the  former  rather  too  much  on  his  sleeve.  He  belonged 
to  a  family  that  made  considerable  headway  in  the  world,  in 
so  far  as  securing  good  positions  and  gathering  gear  is  doing 
so;  and  yet  to-day,  such  is  the  irony  of  fate,  Andrew,  who 
secured  neither  of  these,  is  the  best  remembered  man  of  his 
race.  His  father,  David  Shirrefs,  was  a  wright  or  builder  in 
the  Gallowgate  of   Aberdeen,  a  deacon  of  the  Incorporated 
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Trades,  a  man  of  substance,  who  owned  at  least  some  five  tene- 
ments along  that  then  respectable  thoroughfare.  Andrew  was 
the  sixth  son  and  eighth  child  of  a  family  of  eleven,  and  two 
of  his  elder  brothers  rose  to  positions  of  considerable  distinction 
and  honour  in  their  native  town:  to  wit,  Dr.  James  Shirrefs, 
who  was  minister  of  St.  Nicholas  Church  from  1778-1814, 
and  author  of  "The  Life  of  Dr.  Guild";  and  Alexander  Shirrefs, 
advocate,  sometime  Sherifl-Clerk  Depute,  and  latterly  President 
of  the  Society  of  Ad^•ocates.  Dr.  James  Shirrefs  was  singularly 
unfortunate  in  his  family:  his  eldest  son,  David,  a  student  of 
much  promise,  and  a  bit  of  a  poet  too,  died  at  Madeira,  where 
he  had  been  sent  for  his  health,  15th  December,  1809;  his 
second  son,  James,  died  at  the  same  place,  19th  December, 
1813,  as  also  his  youngest  son,  Alexander,  while  on  his  passage 
thence,  on  the  4th  September,  1814.  This  series  of  fatalities 
preyed  on  the  father's  mind  so  much,  that  he  resigned  his 
charge  at  St.  Nicholas  Church,  as  also  the  office  of  Patron  to 
the  Incorporated  Trades,  and  lived  a  semi-hermit  life  at  his 
little  property  of  Friendville.  An  uncle  of  our  author's,  a 
William  Shirrefs,  was  a  fairl}^  successful  farmer  at  Auchindoir, 
some  of  the  members  of  whose  family  went  to  Jamaica — David 
and  Alexander  both  appearing  in  Andrew's  list  of  subscribers, 
for  50  copies  each,  of  his  poems  published  in  1790.  Andrew 
Shirrefs,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  born  in  1762,  75 
was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School,  entered  Marischal 
College  in  1779,  and  graduated  in  1783.  An  affection,  which 
ultimately  caused  him  to  lose  the  use  of  his  legs,  had  come 
upon  him  in  early  years,  a  circumstance  which,  on  his  leaving 
college,  determined  him  to  try  some  other  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood  than  following  out  one  of  the  learned  professions,  as 
he  deemed  any  of  these  to  require  more  bodily  exertion  than 
he  could  command.  Rather  a  strange  resolution  to  come  to, 
and  the  very  reverse,  we  should  say,  of  what  a  physical 
weaklino'  with  a  University  trainino^  would  come  to  now-a- 
days.  But  trade  was  easy  then.  The  bustle  and  whirl,  the 
press  and  unrest  of  the  business  life  of  to-day,  were,  relatively 
speaking,  unknown  among  the  comfortable  burghers  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  time  to  be  sure  was  past  when  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  merchants  to  place  a  ticket  in  their  window, 
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stating,  to  any  customer  who  might  call  and  find  the  door 
locked,  that  they  had  gone  to  the  Links  to  play  bowls,  but 
would  be  back  to  business  at  such-and-such  an  hour!  Yet  the 
whole  aspect  of  trading  life  was  easy,  and  smacked  of  the  old 
world.  The  local  trade  magnates  liad  not  as  yet  given  up 
meeting  the  stocking-workers  from  the  country  every  Friday 
at  the  Bow  Brig,  or  making  occasional  ventures,  at  the  Candle- 
mas market,  as  far  south  as  Stonehaven.  "Customer  wark" 
was  the  rule,  and  the  click  of  the  loom  was  as  familiar  a  sound 
to  the  dwellers  in  the  many  closes  that  ran  up  St.  Katherine's 
Hill,  from  Putachieside  and  Shiprow,  as  the  roar  of  the  factory 
is  now  to  the  dwellers  around  Broadford  or  the  Green.  The 
mighty  "manufacturer"  of  to-day  was  represented  by  "the 
Deacon"  (he  exists  only  in  name  now — "rest  an'  bless  him"!), 
who  in  his  four-loom-shop,  quaintly  dressed  in  "moggan 
sleeves",  white  apron,  his  knee-breeches  loosely  tied  with  a 
"thrum",  and  feet  ensconced  in  "trampers",  exercised  a  craft 
as  yet  innocent  of  shoddy.  The  booksellers'  shops  were  mostly 
lounges,  where  the  town's  gossips  of  the  higher  grades  met  one 
another,  if  the  weather  was  not  favourable  for  strolling  on  the 
"plainstanes";  but  then,  gossip  was  often  a  prelude  to  business. 
It  was  the  same  all  over;  and  it  was  into  this  quiet,  plodding, 
easy,  uncompetitive  trading  life  that  Andrew  Shirrefs,  witli 
his  "A.M."  and  a  pair  of  crutches,  resolved  to  enter  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  of  the  learned  professions.  Accordingly  he 
acquired  as  much  of  the  craft  of  bookbinding  as  enabled  him 
to  add  that  branch  of  work  to  those  of  bookseller  and  stationer, 
which  he  carried  on  conjointly  till  1787,  when  the  latter  ap- 
peared to  have  become  the  principal  item  of  his  calling.  Early 
allured  to  the  muses,  by  the  charms  of  Allan  Ramsay,  he  more 
and  more  got  absorbed  in  literature.  In  May,  1787,  he  appears 
to  have  made,  along  with  some  others,  a  venture  which  came 
to  early  grief.  This  was  Tlte  Aberdeen  Chronicle,  of  which  lie 
was  one  of  the  editors.  The  ephemeral  he  had  to  do  with  under 
this  title  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  able  Liberal  news- 
paper of  the  same  name,  which,  in  180G,  was  started  by  Booth 
and  Aberdein  in  the  Netherkirkgate,  and  which  continued 
after  1808,  for  well  nigh  thirty  years,  to  be  published  at  "the 
North  Street,  opposite  Longacre,  in  Brand's  s(juare  of  build- 
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ings".  Shirrefs's  Chronicle  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
many  attempts  got  up  in  opposition  to  the  Journal,  by  local 
booksellers  and  others,  between  1752  and  1806.  It  did  not 
live  long,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  occupied  much  of  our 
author's  attention,  for  he  had  entered  on  a  more  important 
undertaking  some  months  before  (in  March  or  April)  as  part 
proprietor  and  joint-editor  of  the  Caledonian  Magazine.  He 
was  now  fairly  in  for  literature.  His  pastoral  play,  "Jamie 
and  Bess",  was  produced  at  "the  new  Concert  Hall,  North 
Street",  occasionally  used  as  a  theatre,  by  a  company  of  players 
from  the  south,:  and  got  favourable  notice  in  a  communication 
to  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  as  "  the  production  of  a  Mr.  Shir- 
refs,  a  stationer  of  this  place  ".  He  came  into  contact  and  cor- 
respondence with  Skinner,  Beattie,  Farquhar,  and  other  literary 
devotees,  and  the  Caledonian  Magazine  made  rapid  headway 
among  periodicals.  'Twas  the  blink  before  the  shower.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1787,  his  partner  (Alexander  Leighton) 
absconded,  the  creditors  came  down  on  the  concern,  and  poor 
Shirrefs  was  glad  to  find  himself  no  worse  off  than  being  left 
with  the  printing  materials.  He  now  continued  the  magazine 
in  his  own  name,  and,  what  with  the  help  of  willing  contribu- 
tors, and  his  own  indomitable  pluck  and  good  nature,  made  it 
a  miscellany  which  Bon-Accord  might  well  be  proud  of. 
William  Beattie,  the  heckler-poet,  made  his  first  appearance 
before  the  public  in  its  pages,  the  volume  for  1789  containing 
poems  and  songs  from  his  pen,  some  of  the  longer  pieces 
("  Mortality"  and  "The  Winter's  Night")  having  introductory 
and  other  stanzas  which  were  left  out  when  republished  in  his 
volume  of  1801.  How  circumstances  veered  round  against 
Shirrefs  and  his  magazine,  we  cannot  tell.  It  ceased  to  be 
published  in  1790,  and  he  turns  up  in  Edinburgh  as  a  book- 
seller and  printer  in  Shakespeare  Square,  as  we  learn  from  a 
long  poetical  epistle  which  he  wrote  to  Crawford,  the  Heriot's 
Hospital  poet,  and  which  he  subscribed — 

"  I'm  printer  Shirrefs  and  your  servan' ". 

He  had  published  "  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect. 
By  Andrew  Shirrefs,  A.M.  Edinburgh,  printed  for  the  author, 
1790 ";  but  success  in  business  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
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found  by  him  in  Edinburgh  more  than  in  Aberdeen,  though 
the  spirit  he  carried  with  liim  wherever  he  went  soon  gained 
him  many  friends,  eager  and  willing  to  do  what  in  them  lay 
for  the  unfortunate  poet.  Wlien,  some  time  after,  funds  fell 
to  a  low  ebb,  a  company  of  amateurs,  mostly  composed  of  old 
Aberdeen  friends,  got  up  his  pastoral  comedy  of  "  Jamie  and 
Bess  ",  and  performed  it  for  his  benefit.  Mr.  Stenhouse,  in  his 
"  Illustrations  to  the  Lyric  Poetry  and  Music  of  Scotland ", 
mentions  having  been  present  on  that  occasion,  and  hearing 
Mr.  Shirref s  sing  his  own  song,  "  A  cogie  o'  yill  and  a  pickle 
ait-meal ",  to  a  melody  composed  by  Robert  M'Intosh,  an  Edin- 
burgh musician.  This  very  characteristic  song  deserves 
reproduction  here,  being,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  good  a 
sample  of  his  muse  as  anything  he  has  left  us : — 

A  cogie  o'  yill  and  a  pickle  ait-meal, 

And  a  dainty  wee  drappie  o'  whiskey, 
Was  our  forefathers'  dose,  for  to  sweel  down  their  brose, 
A  nd  keep  them  aye  cheery  and  frisky. 

Then  hey  for  the  whiskey,  and  hey  for  the  meal, 

And  hey  for  the  cogie,  and  hey  for  the  yill ; 
Gin  ye  steer  a'  thegither,  they'll  do  unco  weel 
To  keep  a  chiel  cheery  and  brisk  aye. 

When  I  see  our  Scots  lads,  wi'  their  kilts  and  cockauds, 

That  sae  aften  hae  lounder'd  our  foes,  man, 
I  think  to  mysel'  on  the  meal  and  the  yill, 

And  the  fruits  o'  our  Scottish  kail  brose,  man. 
Then  hey  for  the  whiskey,  &c. 

When  our  brave  Highland  blades,  wi'  their  claymores  and  plaids, 

In  the  field  drive  like  sheep  a'  our  foes,  man  ; 
Their  courage  and  pow'r — spring  frae  this  to  be  sure, 

They're  the  noble  effects  o'  the  brose,  man. 
Then  hey  for  the  whiskey,  &c. 

But  your  spindle-shank'd  sparks,  wha  sae  ill  fill  their  sarks, 

Your  pale-visaged  milksops  and  beaux,  man  ; 
I  think  when  I  see  them  'twere  kindness  to  gi'e  them — 

A  cogie  o'  yill  or  o'  brose,  man. 

Then  hey  for  the  whiskey,  &c. 

What  John  Bull  despises,  our  better  sense  prizes  ; 

He  denies  eatin'  blanter  ava,  man ; 
But  by  eatin  o'  blanter,  his  mare's  grown,  I'll  warrant  her, 

The  manliest  brute  o'  the  twa,  man. 
Then  hey  for  the  whiskey,  &c. 
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At  last,  in  1798,  he  left  "  Auld  Reekie  "  for  London,  after 
which  we  have  in  vain  sought  for  any  information  regarding 
him.  In  M'Kie's  "Burns'  Calendar",  compiled  by  the  late  Mr. 
Gibson,  of  the  Shakspearian  Library,  Stratford-on-Avon,  the 
date  of  Shirrefs's  death  is  given  as  1807,  an  evident  misreading 
of  Stenhouse's  note  to  the  above  song,  in  which,  the  composer 
of  the  music  (M'Intosh)  is  said  to  have  died  in  London  on  the 
date  given.  In  the  family  papers  noAv  in  the  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  Dr.  Shirrefs,  no  mention  of  Andrew's  death  is 
to  be  found,  although  from  his  non-appearance,  along  with  his 
other  brothers,  in  the  will  of  Alexander,  the  Jamaica  planter, 
who  died  in  October,  1801,  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  was 
dead  before  that  date.  In  that  document  we  find,  besides  cer- 
tain cousins,  legatees,  the  poet's  brothers  James,  Alexander, 
and  Burnett, — James  being  residuary  legatee,  and  eventually 
having  for  his  share  the  Mary-Hill  (Jamaica)  estate,  with  its 
working  plant  and  slaves.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  an 
inventory  of  that  estate  sent  to  Dr.  Shirrefs  in  1810,  we  find  a 
list  of  162  negro  slaves  (77  males  and  85  females),  their  names, 
occupations,  and  general  physical  condition  detailed — and 
among  them  "a  carpenter, — able-bodied  and  healthy — Andrew 
Shirrefs  "  1 

The  contents  of  the  handsome  volume  published  in  1790 
containing  the  ''poetical"  works  of  Shirrefs,  and  adorned  with  a 
fine  portrait  by  Beugo  of  the  "little  decrepid  body",  is  of  a  very 
mixed  character  indeed.  Of  his  play  "  Jamie  and  Bess  ",  which 
he  evidently  considered  his  magnum  opus,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assign  it  to  any  one  of  Polonius's  categories.  Whether  it  ought 
to  be  classed  as  "  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical, 
historical-pastoral,  scene-undividable,  or  poem  unlimited ",  we 
have  been  unable  to  decide.  It  is  divided  into  the  orthodox 
five  acts,  has  its  cast  of  characters  and  actors'  names,  prologue, 
epilogue,  &:c.,  and  the  characters  have  mostly  more  or  less  to  do 
with  the  story,  such  as  it  is.  Besides  all  this  it  had  a  run  of 
three  nights  when  it  was  first  performed  in  Aberdeen  in  the 
summer  of  1787,  and  was  afterwards,  in  1796,  performed  by  a 
company  of  amateurs  in  Edinburgh,  so  we  may  be  safe  in 
calling  it  a  stage  play.  Before  considering  the  play  itself  we 
would  call  attention  to  the  prologue,  which  is  written  by  a  ^[r. 

X 
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Sutherland,  one  of  the  actors,  and  manager  of  the  theatre  at 
Chronicle  Lane,  which  was  popularly  known  as  "  Coachy's 
Pla}'house  ".  Joseph  Robertson  says  of  him,  that  he  was  the 
tirst  who  adopted  what  is  designated  the  "  starring  system ", 
and  that  he  was  deserted  by  his  company  and  became  a  ruined 
man.  We  take  it,  however,  that  he  was  the  same  George 
Sutherland  who,  aftei*  he  "  became  a  ruined  man ",  of  course, 
was  manager  of  the  Dumfries  Theatre  about  1790-91,  and  for 
whom  Burns  wrote  a  couple  of  prologues — one  spoken  on  New 
Year's  Day  evening,  1790,  and  the  other  on  the  occasion  of 
Sutherland's  benefit.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  great  crony  of 
Burns's,  who  says  of  him,  "  A  worthier  or  cleverer  fellow  I  have 
rarely  met  with  ".  The  "  Jamie  and  Bess  "  prologue  I'eferred  to 
gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  saying  which  is  often  used 
with  a  sense  of  opprobrium  towards  Aberdonians,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

lu  days  of  yore  when  proverbs  rife  had  been, 

'Mongst  others  there  was  one  for  Aberdeen, 

The  adage  thus,  "Aye,  tak'  your  word  again". 

From  whence  some  wicked  wits  w^oukl  fain  imply 

A  double  meaning  couch'd,  and  archly  cry 

Whene'er  they  find  the  time  or  cause  convene, 

"Hoot,  man,  aw^a'!  you'll  tak'  your  word  again". 

To  dash  their  gibes,  one  fact  I'll  tell  alone, 

Mark,  now.  how  plain  a  tale  shall  set  them  down. 

A  merchant  once,  who  lived  in  Aberdeen, 

And  kept  a  shoj)  somewhere  about  the  Green, 

To  London  city  yearly  made  resort. 

With  stockings,  shoes — and  got  good  profit  for't, 

But  chanc'd  one  time  of  money  to  fall  short. 

As  paper  credit  then  was  never  used, 

And,  honest  carle,  was  loth  to  be  refused 

The  goods  he  bargain'd  for,  he  bluntly  cry'd, 

"I  dinna  like  to  seek  and  be  deny'd ; 

What  maun  I  do,  guidman  ?  the  siller's  sla':;k, 

Maun  I  gae  uj)  your  goods  and  sae  gang  back"? 

"Nay",  says  the  factor,  "Friend,  since  that's  the  case, 

And  as  I  like  your  good,  old,  lionest  face. 

Take  home  the  goods,  and  when  you  come  next  year 

To  buy  again,  I  trust  you'll  make  all  clear". 

The  time  came  round,  the  merchant  paid  the  claim, 

"Aye",  quoth  the  cit,  "I'll  tik'  your  word  again". 
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The  scene  of  "  Jamie  and  Bess "  is  laid  in  "  a  shepherds' 
village  and  fields  some  miles  north-west  of  Aberdeen ",  and 
the  characters  consist  of  two  couples  of  lovers,  Jamie  and  Bess, 
and  Simon  and  Katie;  Dory,  Katie's  father;  Bvanhj,  Simon's 
lather  and  reputed  uncle  to  Jamie ;  Helen,  the  reputed  aunt  of 
Bess ;  a  pair  of  clowns,  Georcly  and  Ned  ;  and  the  knight,  Sir 
Archibald,  whose  mission  seems  to  be  to  turn  up  at  stated 
intervals  and  deliver  sententious  speeches.  The  story  opens 
with  Braiihjs  return  from  Aberdeen,  where  he  has  succeeded 
in  freeing  Simon  from  the  hands  of  a  recruiting  sergeant  who  had 
enlisted  him  after  he  had  been  indulging  in  the  recreations  of  a 
country  market,  not  wisely  but  too  well.  After  a  scene  with 
his  sweetheart,  Katie,  in  which  he  promises  to  be  a  good  boy 
in  future,  he  drops  almost  entirely  out  of  the  piece,  till  the 
pairing  time  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Bess,  the  heroine,  is 
beloved  by  the  two  clowns,  whom  she  makes  fun  of  One  day, 
young  Seton-Ha  (a  laird,  of  course),  overtaken  by  a  storm,  had 
sought  shelter  in  the  cottage  of  Bess  and  her  aunt,  where  he 
falls  in  love  with  Bess.  He  goes  away,  disguises  himself,  takes 
Branky  into  his  confidence,  and  courts  Bess  as  Jamie  the  young 
shepherd.  His  disguise  is  seen  through  by  the  knight  and  also 
by  Bess's  aunt,  who  has  preternaturally  sharp  eyes  for  some 
things,  and  who  has  long  let  it  be  known  that  no  one  under  the 
rank  of  "  a  laird  "  need  apply.  She  again  recognises  him  when 
he  comes  in  the  character  of  an  old  wizard,  "spacing"  a  laird 
to  Bess.  Meanwhile,  Ned  has  poisoned  Geordy's  ear  with  a 
scandalous  story  concerning  Bess,  and  so  cleared  the  way  of  a 
rival.  The  knight,  however,  has  Xed  brought  before  hira,  and 
proceeds  to  "  raise  the  deil "  to  get  at  the  author  of  the  scandal. 
Xed  gets  frightened,  and  confesses  his  guilt.  Bess  refuses 
Geordy ;  the  knight  proposes  Jamie  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  ; 
the  aunt  pretends  to  demur,  declaring  Bess  to  be  of  noble  blood. 
Jamie  enters  as  Seton-Ha' — Bess's  father  turns  out  to  have  been 
a  cousin  of  Seton-Ha',  Avho  married  "  a  humble  maid  ",  was  dis- 
inherited, and  left  for  foreign  parts,  Avhile  Bess  and  her  mother 
found  an  asylum  with  Helen.  Nothing  remains  now  but  to 
marry  the  two  pairs  of  lovers.  But  Helen  has  yet  another 
surprise  in  store.  Waving  a  letter,  she  announces  that  Bess's 
father,   rich    as    the    Indies,   "  this    day   has   landed   safe   at 
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Aberdeen  ",  and  would  lie  with  them  immediately,  ''attended  by 
black  servants  in  a  coach  ".     Universal  joy,  and  curtain ! 

Prefixed  to  each  scene  of  the  play  is  a  short  poetical  descrip- 
tion, after  the  manner  of  Ramsay  in  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd  ". 
These  short  "  proloj^ues  ",  as  he  calls  them,  are  by  far  the  best 
work  of  the  piece,  and  make  us  regret  that  Shirrefs  did  not 
give  more  attention  to  what  we  may  call  word  miniature 
painting,  and  less  to  his  ponderous  didactics  and  lengthy 
versified  epistles.  The  following  short  specimens  show  that  he 
had   an  eye  to  see,  and  a  pen  that  could  describe   what   he 

did  see  : — 

A  flow'ry  walk,  extended  wide, 

With  lofty  elms  on  ilka  side, 

Wliase  meeting  taps  hide  a'  aboon  ; 

But,  gin  ye  laigher  look  between, 

Ye,  first,  observe  the  clear  blue  sky, 

Then,  laigher  still,  ye  charm  the  eye 

With  woods,  and  groves,  and  flow'ry  fields, 

And  a'  the  sweets  which  nature  yields. 

i(-  -5^  *  -X-  *  •* 

It's  Helen's  dwalling,  view  it  well. 

For  it  can  bide  a  look. 

Auld  Lucky  singing,  at  her  reel, 

Ben,  in  the  pantry-nook. 

Excuse  ;  for  she  a  wee  maun  slack. 

Just  as  ye  heard  the  reely  chack, 

By  some  wrang  cadge  she  ga'e  her  hand, 

She's  tint  her  end,  and  wark  maun  stand, 

'Cause  she's  but  weak  o'  sight ; 

'Till,  raxing  to  the  chimney-stane. 

She,  shortly,  finds  twa  usefu'  een 

That  help  to  mend  her  light ; 

Whilk,  ance  adjusted  on  her  nose. 

To  wark,  thus  cannily,  she  goes, 

First,  wets  the  pirn,  then  tlium's  it  round  about ; 

Till,  wi'  a  prin,  she  pirls  the  tint-end  out, 

And  tenty  draws  it  loose; 
Syn,  to  the  reel,  ance,  tightly  tied, 
Down,  in  the  sole,  she  lays  aside 

Her  een  for  after  use. 
And  now,  by  cautious  turns  and  slow, 
Ance  mair  she  gars  the  reely  go. 

In  noting  a  specimen  or  two  from  the  play  itself,  we  may 
remark  regarding  the  first,  that  it  would  appear  there  is  no 
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monopoly,  either  in  "Auld  Ayr"  or  elsewhere,  of  that  bewitching- 
bit  of  creation  which  has  been  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
history  of  man  since  the  days  of  the  ^lesopotamian  beauty,  who 
had  such  an  unlucky  lyenfluuit  for  fruit,  till  those  of  the 
particular  specimen  each  reader  has  in  his  thoughts : — 

I  mony  a  strappiu'  lass,  uae  doubt  ha'e  seen, 
For  there's  nae  waut  of  sic  in  Aberdeen. 
There's  scarce  a  lassie  there,  that  ye  wad  meet, 
But  wha  has  something  in  her  face  that's  sweet. 
Ilk  ither  town  for  beauties  it  surpasses ; 
If s  just  the  nursen/  o'  bonni/ lasses. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Magistrates  of  Bon- Accord  will  long  pre- 
serve the  character  given  to  them  by  Branky : — 

Things  as  unjust  by  judges  ha'e  been  dane, 

But  never  think  'twas  sae  at  Aberdeen. 

Ye  mauna  speak  o'  them  in  sic  a  strain, 

They've  aye  been  kent  for  downright  honest  men; 

Wha's  ilka  action  speaks  their  growin'  fame, 

And  shaws  them  judges  worthy  o'  the  name. 

By  them  the  honest  never  sufier'd  yet, 

Guilt  is  the  only  object  of  their  hate ; 

To  punish  which,  they  use  their  gritest  art, 

But  never,  never,  act  an  unjust  part. 

The  two  following  extracts  will  show  the  quality  of  the  preach- 
ing the   Knight  and   his   friends  indulge  in  throughout  the 

piece : — 

Tales  that  are  good,  or  harmless,  when  ye  hear, 
You  may  with  freedom  spread  them  far  and  near. 
But  lies,  or  tales  which  blast  youi"  neighbours  fame, 
Whaever  spreads  them,  surely  is  to  blame. 

^  ^  ^  "k  "^  ¥r  ^ 

Books  are  the  grand  refiners  of  our  taste. 
Our  understanding's  choicest  friends,  and  best. 
They  teach  us  our  rude  passions  to  controll, 
And  nui-se  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  the  soul : 
Pleasure  and  profit  they,  at  once,  impart. 
And  mend  the  head,  while  they  improve  the  heart. 
When  vacant  hom-s,  to  these,  are  wisely  lent, 
How  sweetly  do  we  find  the  moments  spent  I 
What  grand  advantages  from  reading  flow, 
None,  but  the  happy  relishers,  can  know ! 

The  art  of  fortune-telling  is  happily  expounded  in  the  following 
lines : — 
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The  spaeiiig  crew 
Gin  they  e'er  light  on  ony thing  that's  true, 
They  first  maun  learn't,  by  some  trick  of  art, 
Before  they  enter  on  the  spacing  part. 
Frae  neighbours  aft  they  wale  what  truth  they  tell, 
And  whiles,  by  cunning,  frae  weak  folks  themsell: 
INIarking  vvi'  care  what  answers  they  may  hear. 
To  wyly  questions,  which  they  archly  spier. 
Meanwhile,  they  stare  them  slyly  in  the  face, 
To  see  what  approbation  they  may  trace : 
And  guided  thus  by  what  they  hear  and  see, 
They  ken  when  they  may  venture  on  a  lie. 
For  ance  they  find  they  have  ae  truth  exprest. 
They're  sure  to  get  a'  credit  for  the  rest. 
They  then  at  Fortune's  happy  turns  may  guess, 
For  lies,  like  that,  are  never  ta'en  amiss. 
'Tis  thus  they  on  the  credulous  impose, 
And  thus  they  get  the  wonders  they  disclose. 
From  others'  ignorance  their  skill  they  draw. 
While  to  the  devil  fools  impute  it  a'. 

Interspersed  tliroughout  the  play  are  numerous  songs  whicli 
have  quite  a  colourless  character.  His  other  poems  consist  of 
Elegies,  Epistles,  Songs,  etc.,  with  several  pieces  written  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  which  are  mere  clever  precocities  and  nothing 
else.  He  has  one  epistle  to  Skinner,  to  whom  he  sends  a  copy 
of  "  Jamie  and  Bess  ".  Skinner's  poetical  reply  is  given,  in 
which  he  good-humoured ly  refers  to  the  play  being  an  avowed 
imitation  of  Ramsay  by  saying  that  everybody  imitates  some- 
one else,  one  way  or  another. 

In  a  "Fragment", part  of  which  we  give  below, Shirrefs  has 
made  some  approach  to  the  old  ballad  spirit : — 

Fu'  dark  and  dismal  was  the  night. 

And  loud  the  winds  did  roar; 
The  waves  were  rowin'  mountain- height, 

And  whiten'd  a'  the  shore. 

Yet  a'  were  wrapt  in  downy  rest, 

Before  the  storm  arose, 
And  only  Peggy's  anxious  breast, 

Was  stranger  to  repose. 

Nae  wonder  that  her  spirits  fail'd. 

How  cou'd  she  happy  be? 
The  bark  in  which  her  Jamie  sail'd 

Lay  nae  far  afF  at  sea. 
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Sail',  sail-  she  hang  on  him  to  bide, 

But  then  he  could  not  stay  ; 
Alas  I  that  ev'ning's  cruel  tide  * 

Had  bore  her  Love  away. 

Peggy,  distracted  with  grief,  haunts  the  shore  during  the  w^hole 
night  of  storm,  when  in  the  morning — 

Now  floating  on  the  bUlows  ly 

A  hiunan  coi'se  she  spy'd, 
And  saw  it,  with  a  tearful  eye, 

Approaching  with  the  tide. 

As  floating  slow  towards  the  rock 

The  lifeless  body  came, 
Alas  !  how  dreadful  was  the  shock 

Which  thrilled  thro'  Peggy's  frame  I 

Just  as  she  crav'd  the  angiy  storm 

Her  Jamie's  life  might  save. 
Hard  on  the  rock  his  lifeless  form 

Was  dash'd  by  th'  cruel  wave  ! 

My  Life  I  my  Love  I  my  All !  she  cries. 

Shall  I  remain  to  weep  I 
Then  from  the  precipice  she  flies, 

And  plung'd  into  the  deep ! 

From  the  graceful  hues  "  To  Myra ",  we  extract  the 
following  verses,  which  stand  out  conspicuously  from  most  of 
his  artificial,  namby-pamby  lyrics  : — 

Each  beauteous  form  which  I  explore, 

Each  sweet,  each  fair,  each  blooming  face, 

But  serves  to  make  me  prize  the  more 
Thy  each  superior  charming  grace. 

Tho'  Fortune  long  has  been  unkind. 
And  forc'd  me  from  thy  dear  embrace, 

She  cannot  to  thy  worth  be  blind. 

For  thee,  she'll  make  my  sorrows  less. 

She  now  assumes  a  milder  air, 

As  if  regretting  she  had  err'd. 
And  seems  to  listen  to  the  pray'r, 

Too  long,  for  thee,  in  vain,  preferr'd. 

We  will    conclude   our  extracts    with    a   specimen   of  the 
curious   and  whimsical  "  Shop  Bill  ",  which   enjoyed  a  great 
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popularity  in  its  day,  and  was  imitated  ad  nauseam  till  not  so 
very  long  ago :— 

begs  ye  would  attention  pay, 

Till  he,  with  due  submission,  tell  ye 
What  articles  he's  got  to  sell  ye. 
Imprimis,  German  flutes  and  misic. 
Variety  of  books  on  physic. 
All  kinds  of  Classics,  Homer's  Illiad, 
Sermons,  Plays,  and  Balm  of  Gilead. 
Songs,  Bibles,  Psalm-Books,  and  the  like, 
As  mony  as  would  big  a  dyke. 

-X-  ■^  *  -H-  ■^ 

The  Poets,  too,  are  in  his  shop. 

As  Milton,  Addison,  and  Pope, 

Young,  guid  aul'  Shakespear,  and  some  dizzens 

Of  Catechis',  and  Thomson's  Seasons  ; 

Hoyle's  Rules  for  those  as  choose  to  gamble. 

Philosophy  by  Doctors  Campbell, 

Beattie,  Gerard,  Blair,  and  Reid, 

The  warld's  wonder  for  a  head. 

Tt  -W-  *  *  * 

Books,  too,  he  has  for  arithmetic, 

And  Chalmers'  almanacks  prophetic, 

A  Sinner's  only  undertaker, 

The  Farrier,  or  young  Horse-breaker ; 

All  kinds  of  Prayer  books.  Saints'  Delight, 

And  History  of  the  Second  Sight; 

Reflections  on  a  Future  State, 

Philosopher  the  greatest  Cheat, 

Tom  Jones,  Don  Quixote,  Tristram  Shandy, 

Songs  set  to  music,  as  Blyth  Sandy ; 

With  Humphry  Clinker,  Roderick  Random, 

And  children's  books  if  ye  demand  'em. 

French  authors  too  as  Boileau, 

New  Paraphrases  and  Crusoe ; 

Reviews  and  critical  insjiections  ; 

With  Master  Masson's  grand  Collections ; 

The  Gentleman's  and  Lady's  Callin' ; 

Religious  Thoughts  by  Joseph  Allen. 

■5t  -X-  ■}(■  -^  -X- 

Scales,  compasses,  and  ither  trocks. 
Fit  only  for  your  learned  folks ; 
With  mony  mair,  a  strange  convention, 
Too  tedious,  just  now,  to  mention. 
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Shirrefs  is  mentioned  in  "  Inglis'  Dramatic  Writers  of  Scot- 
land" as  the  author  of  a  small  dramatic  piece  entitled  "The  Sons 
of  Brittania,  an  Interlude  ",  which  is  said  to  have  been  acted  in 
Edinburgh  in  1796  for  the  author's  benefit  (very  likely  on  the 
occasion  mentioned  above),  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  printed. 


One  of  Shirrefs's  Aberdeen  acquaintances  was  William 
Farquhar,  the  author  of  *'  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  con- 
sisting of  Elegies  and  Epistles,  Miscellanies  and  Scottish  Pieces. 
Edinburgh,  printed  for  the  author,  1794  ".  He  was  a  most 
erratic  genius,  but  full  of  that  happy-go-lucky  spirit  which, 
joined  to  his  love  of  poetiy  and  the  drama,  could  not  fail  to 
endear  him  to  Shirrefs.  Almost  all  that  is  known  about  him  is 
learned  from  his  own  poems,  but,  as  he  was  neither  very  thin- 
skinned  nor  reticent,  we  find  quite  enough  there  for  our  purpose. 
He  was  a  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  and  an  occasional  writer  of 
prose  and  verse  to  the  Caledonian  Magazine.  Several  of  the 
pieces  in  his  published  volume  appeared  originally  in  that 
periodical  two  of  which  w^e  may  note — one  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Miss  Gordon,  the  other  an  answer  to  a  letter  that  had  appeared 
in  the  magazine  twitting  the  "  merchants "  for  standing  or 
walking  before  their  shop  doors.  Farquhar,  "being  a  merchant", 
entered  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  shopkeepers.  Sometime 
before  he  migrated  to  Aberdeen  he  had  been  a  merchant  about 
Slains,  where  he  seems  to  have  occasionally  indulged  his  liking 
for  dramatic  representation.  Here  is  an  epilogue  spoken  there 
after  a  representation  of  "  Douglas  " : — 

We'll  sirs,  we're  daue,  fat  lia'e  ye  a'  to  say  ? 

I  think  we've  acted  gayly  this  braw  Play; 

Gin  ye're  content,  I'se  mak  but  little  din, 

Tho'  I'd  fain  pit  ye  in  a  merry  pin 

Afore  I  leave  you  freely.     It's  the  vogue 

To  sic  braw  shows  to  gie  an  Epilogue. 

Fat  think  ye,  Sirs,  o'  sic  a  tragic  core, 

Wha  never  acted  on  a  stage  afore. 

An'  as  I'm  dane  wi'  a'  my  waefu'  cracks, 

Like  a  leel  Merchan'  I'll  gae  lift  my  packs. 

But  e'er  I  do't,  I  fain  wad  hae  your  ear, 

To  hear  a  fyle  the  roosin'  o'  my  ware. 

Wha  wad  ha'e  thought  that  Randolph  held  the  plough, 

Or  wis  the  sin  o'  honest  William  Touch. 
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An'  now  we'll  jist  stap  o'er  anent  the  bogg 
To  tell  ye  Douglas  is  jplain  Geordy  Hogg. 
Fu'  we'l  ye  ken  the  ale-wife  o'  the  town 
AVha's  niither  to  Glenalvou,  that  great  lown. 
Auld  Xorval's  dady  is  a  sturdy  smith, 
Wha  yarks  at  iron  goads  wi'  a'  his  pith. 
My  faithfu'  Anna  is  the  parson's  sin. 
An'  for  mysel',  I  sanna  voust  my  kin. 
There's  no  ane  here  but  kens  the  Merchin'  weil ; 
To  tell  the  truth  he's  bat  a  ram'lin'  chiel ; 
An'  fegs  I'm  fear't  he  mith  as  well  hae  dane, 
Gin  in  Auld  Christy's  housie  he  had  been 
Sellin'  his  gear  to  some  braw  canty  wife, 
Winnin'  a  penny  to  had  in  his  life. 
But  gin  ye' 11  a'  wi'  him  gang  o'er  the  gate, 
A  fouth  o'  pigs  an'  groceries  ye  sail  get ; 
An'  as  ye 're  come  to  see  his  tragic  pranks, 
For  this  kin'  visit  tak'  his  hearty  thanks. 

Sometime  about  1790  he  turns  up  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
capacity  of  what  he  calls  "  printer's  devil "  to  Moir,  who  sub- 
sequently printed  the  above-mentioned  volume  of  verse. 
Farquhar  apparently  did  not  relish  the  "  devil  "  business,  for  he 
left  Edinburgh  for  the  north  in  1791,  and  settled  down  to  what 
he  calls  his  "hin'most  shift "  as  a  bookseller  and  keeper  of  a  cir- 
culating libraiy  in  Peterhead.  How  long  this  lasted  we  cannot 
tell,  but  three  years  after  he  reappeared  in  Edinburgh,  and  pub- 
lished his  poems,  which  he  dedicated  "  To  Sir  James  Stirling, 
Bart.,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  Colonel  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Volunteers,  and  to  the  officers  and  gentlemen  who  com- 
pose that  patriotic  band".  In  an  epistle  to  Mr.  Moir,  the 
author  describes  himself  as 

A  thriftless  chiel, 
Whom  ilk  ane  ca's  a  neer-do-weel. 

And  in  another  to  "James  Rait,  Aberdeen",  he  describes  his 
condition  in  Edinburgh,  in  1790,  as  follows  : — 

Well,  now  I  really  think  'tis  time 
To  tell  you  where  I  live,  in  rhyme  ; 
In  Edinburgh  my  lot  is  cast, 
I'm  anchor'd  there  I  think  at  last ; 
Tho'  troth,  not  in  a  pleasant  station, 
But  much  against  my  inclination. 
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For  here  I  suffer  every  evil, 
And  am  become  a  printer's  Devil. 

•Tf  -X-  ■«•  it  -^ 

I  left  my  business,  clos'd  my  shop, 
Gave  up  for  fancy'd,  solid  hope  ; 
Left  Aberdeen  with  pride  elate, 
But  found  my  blunder,  tho'  too  late . 
Then  roiuid  Edina's  streets  I  wander'd 
Where  for  my  folly  I  was  slander'd. 
To  generous  Moir  I  then  apply'd, 
Who,  as  he  could,  my  wants  supply'd. 
And  to  prevent  a  greater  evil. 
Gave  me  the  honour'd  post  of  Devil. 

The  Miscellanies  contained  in  his  volume  are  for  the  most  part 
like  his  elegies — dull  heroics;  and  were  it  not  for  occasional 
items  like  the  above,  we  would  have  to  say  the  same  of  his 
epistles.  The  Scottish  verses  are  much  better,  and  from  them 
we  quote  the  following  "Address  intended  to  have  been  printed 
on  the  opening  of  the  Author's  Circulating  Library  at  Peter- 
head":— 

Here's  Willie  Farquhar's  hinmost  shift, 

At  a'  thing  else  he  had  no  thrift. 

Come  in  then,  lads  an'  gi'e  'm  a  lift, 
His  bulks  are  bonny, 

An'  ye  may  plainly  see  his  drift 
Is  to  mak'  money. 

Gin  ilka  chiel  in  Peterhead, 

Wad  come  to's  shop  for  bulks  to  read, 

He  sud  get  warks,  wad  fill  his  head 

Wi'  thrifty  notions; 
Or,  gm  he  thocht  it  wis  as  guid, 

Wi'  sleepy  potions. 

For  authors  are  like  other  men, 
They  dimia  a'  tak'  up  the  pen, 
Wi'  an  intent  their  win'  to  spen', 

To  mak'  ye  vogie. 
Bat  sometimes  sleepin'  recommen', 

As  Weil's  a  cogie. 

Bat  there  are  unco  few  o'  mine 
That  are  o'  this  wile  dozen'd  kin' 
Na !  they  are  buiks  that  fills  the  min 

Nae  wi'  fool  buff. 
Bat  wi  Benevolence  divine 

An  sic  guid  stuff'. 
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Among  the  contributors  to  Shirrefs's  Caledonian  Magazine, 
we  have  mentioned  William   Beattie,  who  afterwards  pub- 
lished his  effusions  as  "Fruits  of  Time  Parings:  being  a  small 
collection  of  original  poems,  Scotch  and  English;  composed  to 
till  up  a  few  of  the  author's  blank  hours,  and  respectfully  offered 
to  the  public.     Bj  William  Beattie,  flaxdresser.     Aberdeen :  W. 
Rettie,  9  Longacre,  1801  ".     His  principal  poems,  "  The  Yule 
Feast",  "The  Winter's  Night",  and  "The  Ale- Wife  Coaxing  her 
Customers",  have  often  been  reprinted,  some  of  them  alone,  and 
some  of  them  with  other  Scotch  poems:  notably  by  Imlah  and 
Keith,  Longacre,  1813  ;  T.  Anderson,  Portsoy,  1852  ;  and  James 
Mackay,  Schoolhill,  1874.      Many  inquiries,  especially  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  have  been  made  anent  the  author  of  these 
remarkable  poems,  but  with  small  success.     A  grand-uncle  of 
the  present   writer,  who    wrought    for    some    years  alongside 
Beattie  as  a  heckler  at  the  Gallowgate-head  factory,  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century  (1801-5),  said  that  he  was  then  a 
man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  lived  in  one  of  the  old  wooden 
houses  in  the  Gallowgate,  opposite  the  Yennel,  was  one  of  those 
jolly  blades  who,  believing  that  "a  big-bellied  bottle's  a  cure  for 
all  care",  was  a  leading  spirit  among  "the  club  of  good  fellows" 
whose  headquarters  was  a  celebrated  tap-room  in  Luxemburg's 
Close.     He  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  got  a  legacy  of  £100,  but 
was  not  long  ere  he  went  through  it.     Our  informant  used  to 
tell  about  his  passing  a  company  of  wives  standing  round  a 
well  in  the  Gallowgate,  when  one  of  them  remarked,  "  That's 
the  man  that  drank  the  hunner  pound  ".    Beattie  turned  round 
with  a  laugh,  saying,  "  Ay,  wifie,  an'  nae  slocken'd  yet  "!     He 
died  sometime  about  1815.     This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  that  is  known  of  the  life  and  habits  of  this  obscure  genius. 
A  peculiar  interest  is  associated  with  his  poems  from  the  fact 
that,  in  1832,  most  of  them  were  reproduced  in  a  more  or  less 
mutilated  form  in  a  volume  of  "  Poems  by  Alexander  Beattie, 
A.M.,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Tain  ".     This  worthy,  whom  we 
already  noted  as  having  pilfered  Douglas'  "  Rural  Love ",  and 
under  the  title  of  "  Rural   Felicity  "  inserted  it  in  the  above 
volume,  was  born  near  Inverurie  about  1780,  and  educated  at 
Marischal  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1797;  was  teacher  in 
an  adventure  school  at  Fortrose  in  1809,  and  English  master  in 
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Tain  Academy  from  1812  till  shortly  before  his  death  at  Aber- 
deen, in  1840.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  heckler 
and  schoolmaster  were  relatives — some  plausible  reasons  for 
supposing  them  to  have  been  cousins  have  been  given — while, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  Alexander  Beattie  had  an 
elder  brother  who  came  into  possession  of  his  father's  small  pro- 
perty near  Inverurie,  but  who  died  soon  after.  Very  probably 
this  was  the  heckler,  and  accounts  for  the  so-called  legacy 
which  failed  to  "  slock  en  "  him. 

At  all  events,  William  Beattie  approached  Shirrefs  in  July, 
1789,  when  he  sent,  accompanied  by  a  rhymed  epistle,  his  poem 
"  On  Mortality  ",  which  he  describes  as  his  first  production, — 

.     .     just  as  it  fell  from  the  Quarry, 
Without  the  polish  of  a  Dictionary, 
Or  yet  the  aid  of  Classic  education, 
And  only  wrote  in  hours  of  relaxation. 

Two  songs,  "  The  Royal  Highland  Laddie  "  and  "  The  Answer 
to  Johnie's  Grey  Breeks  ",  followed  in  succeeding  numbers,  and 
in  December,  his  well-known  poem  of  "  The  Winter's  Night ", 
prefaced  by  the  following  epistle  to  the  editor: — 

Sir,  please  to  seance  my  'Winter-night', 
And  tell  me  gin  ye  think  it  right ; 
Bat  troth  I  fear  ye'U  need  day  light 

Ere  ye  attempt  it ; 
Bat  gin  ye  like  it  upon  sight, 

Ye're  free  to  print  it. 

My  doi-ty  Muse  is  e'en  right  noyt 
At  me,  an'  says  I'm  daft  or  goyt ; 
Sud  ye  pretend  to  be  a  Poet 

W"ha  has  nae  grammar? 
She  says;  but  she's  but  young  an'  royt, 

Sae  let  her  clamour. 

Fan  she  begins  to  cut  her  capers, 
I'm  ha'f  resolv'd  to  bum  my  papers ; 
Bat  ere  I  twist  them  up  for  tapers, 

Try  ye  this  sample ; 
Ye're  mair  skill'd  in  poetic  matters 

Nor  me,  a  hantle. 

Now,  Mr.  S s,  fare  ye-well, 

Lang  mat  ye  brook  baith  hae  an'  heal 
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I'm  very  sure  iiae  ither  chiel 

Is  niair  deservin' ; 
Sae  wishin'  ye  a  merry  Yeel, 

I  rest  your  servan'. 

On  comparing  the  poem,  as  given  in  the  Magazine,  with  that 
subsequently  published  in  his  works,  w^e  tind  that  five  verses 
have  been  added,  one  (between  stanzas  1  and  2  )  dropped  out, 
besides  a  number  of  minor  expressions  changed,  though  not 
always  for  the  better.     The  suppressed  verse  runs  : — 

While  you  perhaps,  to  cure  the  spleen, 
Are  reading  Shirrefs'  Magazine^ 

Or  wise  as  Aristotle, 
Concertin'  plans  of  air  Balloons, 
Or  sliootin'  Statesmen  by  platoons, 

O'er  Bacchus'  smilin'  bottle. 

When  the  publication  of  Shirrefs's  Magazine  ceased,  we  find 
our  author  sendino^  such  occasional  contributions  as  "  Sono^  for 
the  King's  Birthday  ",  and  verses  "To  the  Ladies  of  Aberdeen", 
to  Chalmers' J. ?>crc?e^?i  Magazine  in  1790-91.  None  of  these 
small  pieces,  however,  show  signs  of  the  same  genius  as  the 
hand  who  wrote  "  The  Winter's  Night ",  "  The  Yule  Feast ", 
and  "  The  Alewife  ",  the  three  pillars  on  which  his  reputation 
as  a  poet  rests.  As  pictures  of  contemporary  life,  these  stand 
unrivalled  among  the  products  of  oar  northern  muse.  Though 
much  of  their  merit  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  happy  knack  of 
the  expression,  yet  it  is  not  the  mere  raciness  of  the  dialogue, 
nor  the  sharp,  pithy,  idiomatic  doric  in  which  these  pictures 
are  fixed,  that  give  them  their  main  value.  Their  truthfulness 
to  nature,  even  to  the  very  warts  and  pimples  so  to  speak,  with 
no  tinge  of  exaggeration,  no  striving  after  effect,  are  qualities 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  those  who  know  anything  of  the 
life  they  so  vividly  rejjresent.  He  found,  as  everyone  with  the 
poetic  endowment  finds,  in  the  common  life  of  his  generation, 
its  routine,  habits,  and  amusements,  those  elements  of  permanent 
human  interest  which  ordinary  mortals  take  to  be  commonplace, 
but  which,  passing  through  the  alembic  of  his  muse,  became 
idealised  and  brimful  of  music.  What,  for  instance,  could 
surpass  his  description  of  the  fussy,  chatty,  bustling  welcome 
which  the  goodwife  at  Daviot  gives  to  her  "  half-smoored  "  Yule 
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visitor — brimming,  as  its  rough,  rustic  hospitality  is,  with  native 
"  hame-o'erness  "  ? 

"  Come  in !  come  in  I  my  cauldrif  lown, 
I'm  glad  ye  have  not  miss'd  the  town ; 
For  nae  an  hour  syne  Lawrie  Brown 

Lair'd  in  the  mire ; — 
Cross-nook  ye,  bairns,  and  let  him  down 

Afore  the  fire. 

"Troth,  Lawrie  wou'd  ha'e  ne'er  been  seen. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Sandy  Skene, 
Wha  had  been  at  Boghead  for  sheen, 

An'  heard  him  cry ; 
An'  hauld  him  out,  him  leefu'  lane 

As  he  came  by. 

"Cast  aff  yer  sheen  an'  warm  yer  feet, 
I'm  sure  they  canna  be  but  weet ; 
Hae,  set  them  up  on  this  bit  peat, 

Anent  the  cutchack : 
An'  Tibby,  bring  him  ben  some  meat, 

Ye  senseless  smutchack  I 

"Make  haste  I  an'  gie  *m  a  glass  o'  gin, 
An'  that  will  make  a'  right  within  ; 
Syne,  Tib,  I  trow  yell  need  to  rin 

Forth  to  the  stack 
For  peats — the  roast  will  be  ahin'; 

An'  haste  ye  back". 

Or  again,  w^here  are  we  to  find  a  more  masterly  grouping  of 
rustics  than  is  seen  round  the  "blazing  ingle"  of  the  Aberdeen- 
shire farmer  in  the  poem  "  The  Winter's  Night "  ? 

The  Shankers  hamphise  the  fireside. 
The  littleanes  play  at  seek  an'  hide 

A  hint  the  kists  an'  tables; 
The  Farmer  he  sits  neist  the  light 
An'  reads  a  piece  of  Wallace  Wight 

Or  maybe  ^^sop's  Fables. 

An'  little  Pate  sits  \  the  nook. 
An' but  the  house  dare  hardly  look, 

Bat  had,  an'  snuff  the  fir; 
An'  fan  the  Farmer  tines  the  line. 
He  says,  'I  canno'  see  a  styme  I 

Had  in  the  candle,  Sir' ! 
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The  Good  wife  sits  an'  spins  a  thread. 
And  now  and  then,  to  red  her  head 

She  taks  a  pickle  snuff: 
An'  first  she  counts  how  mickle  tow 
And  syn  how  mickle  carded  woo' 

She'll  need  for  apron  stuff. 

■5t  -X-  -St  -J?-  -^  -K- 

The  merry  Merchant  jokes  the  Lasses 
An'  gars  them  trow  he  kens  fat  passes 

A  twish  them  and  their  lads ; 
An'  reads  their  fortunes  o'  the  cards 
"Weirds  some  to  Farmers,  some  to  Lairds, 

To  some  he  weirds  cockades ; 

Bat  wi'  his  cunnin'  magic  spell 
He  weirds  the  maiden  to  himsell ; 

An'  gie's  her  twathree  needles. 
Or  buttons  for  her  Sunday's  sleeves, 
Delf  set  in  tin,  which  she  believes 

Is  silver  set  wi'  peebles. 

The  Merchant  kens  fat  he's  about, 
He  has  nae  will  to  ly  thereout. 

Or  yet  to  want  his  supper  ; 
He's  nae  a  stranger  to  his  trade. 
For  this  he  gets  the  chamber  bed. 

And  raff  o'  brose  and  butter. 
*         *         ^         "i^         *         * 

The  gaudman  sits  an'  toasts  his  nose, 
Or  awkwardly  heel-caps  his  hose, 

Or  maks  yoke-sticks  o'  rodden ; 
Auld  luckydaddy  winds  at  brutches 
And  granny  tells  them  tales  o'  witches 
Until  the  kail  be  sodden. 


Another" contemporary  of  Shirrefs,  and,  if  we  are  not  much 
mistaken,  a  contributor  to  the  early  numbers  of  his  magazine, 
was  a  youna  citizen  who  took  early  to  literature,  and  who,  in 
subsequent  years,  at  Dundee  and  Edinburgh,  rose  to  consider- 
able eminence  as  a  journalist.  We  refer  to  William  Brown, 
son  of  the  Rev.  William  Brown, of  Craigdam,and  brother  to  Alex- 
ander Brown,  who  was  Provost  of  Aberdeen  for  two  periods  of 
one  year  each— viz.,  in  1822-3,  and  again  in  182G-7.    He  served 
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his  apprenticeship  to  a  merchant  or  shopkeeper  in  Aberdeen, 
went  south  to  Dundee,  where  he  edited  a  periodical  called  The 
Dundee  Repository ;  had  a  bookseller's  shop  in  the  Parliament 
Close,  Edinburgh,  in  1793;  was  editor  of  the  Edinhwrgh 
Herald  and  Chronicle;  was  latterly  editor  and  part  proprietor 
of  the  Edinburgh  WeeJdy  Journal,  and  died  in  1809.  The 
two  pieces  which,  we  suspect,  came  from  his  pen  to  the  Cale- 
donian Magazine,  are  signed  "  W.  B.,  Dundee  ",  and  appear  in 
the  numbers  for  January  and  March,  1787.  One  of  them — 
"Verses  Sent  to  a  Friend  with  a  Bicker' — struck  us,  as  exceed- 
ingly like  his  style,  before  we  became  aware  of  his  connection 
w^ith  Dundee.  Through  the  kindness  of  his  grandson,  William 
Miller,  Esq.,  S.S.C,  Edinburgh,  we  have  been  favoured  with 
a  perusal  of  some  of  this  obscure  bard's  MS.  pieces,  for, 
though  Mr.  Brown  was,  throughout  life,  a  diligent  devotee  at 
the  shrine  of  the  muses,  he  threw  off  his  pieces  with  a  careless- 
ness as  to  their  ultimate  fate,  much  to  be  regretted  now  when 
one  would  fain  see  the  collection.  One  of  his  earliest  produc- 
tions, written  while  yet  an  apprentice  in  Aberdeen,  is  a  rhymed 
epistle  addressed  to  his  immediately  elder  brother,  John,  who 
became  a  medical  practitioner.    Some  of  the  stanzas  are  good : — 

Ye  dinua  sham  folk  wi'  riff-raff, 
Hech  !  how  ye  skreed  the  Latin  aff  ; 
That  classic  lear  is  noble  scatf ; 

I'd  fill  ye  foil 
Wi'  Fairntosh  to  hae  it  half 

As  ready's  you. 

Ye  ken  I  ne'er  was  weel-vers'd  in't, 
But  what  I  had  is  feckly  tint, 
The  best's  awa  an'  left  a-hint 

But  jist  a  smatterin'; 
My  mither  tongue  is  a'  the  print 

I  read  or  clatter  in. 

Just  like  Nainsell's  claymore  sae  trusty, 
Whilk  sin  Culloden's  lien  sae  rusty, 
It's  sae  margulied  now  an'  musty 

(I  may  avow  it), 
His  gardies  were  baith  lang  an'  lusty 

Wha'd  fairly  pu'  it. 
Y 
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Instead  of  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Ledger  an'  Journal  lie  afore  us ; 
The  poets  a'  may  sing  in  chorus, 

Tho'  they're  nae  gash ; 
Their  wark  wi'  maxims  winna  store  us. 

To  draw  the  cash. 

When  time  allows,  in  some  by -nook, 
I'll  pore  a  moment  on  a  book, 
Whiles  Ramsay  an'  whiles  Penecuik, 

Milton  or  Pope ; 
But  nought  can  dull  Avarus  brook 

But  hoardin'  up. 

He  labours  late  an'  ear  for  gear. 
An'  cries  down  ilka  kind  o'  lear, 
"Gin  ye  be  rich,  ye  needna  care 

For  Greek  or  Latin ; 
To  study  Cocker,  Hill,  or  Mair, 

Were  some  mair  settin. 

"  What  tho'  ye  were  as  wond'rous  gabby 
As  Eamsay  or  aul'-farren  Rabbie, 
Gin  ye  be  hunger'd,  poor,  an'  shabby; 

Tak'  tint  in  time. 
You'll  never  mak'  yer  plack  a  bawbee 

By  writin'  'rhyme'". 

■X-  -X-  -X-  •)«•  -x-  -x-  -x- 

Sae  sneers  an'  taunts  the  purse-proud  scum, 
Nor  is  he  wrang,  to  this  it's  come ; 
Your  heads  o'  wit  scarce  get  a  crum, 

But  live  neglected, 
While  numskulls,  wha  can  boast  their  plum. 

Are  aye  respected. 

•X-  -x-  -^t  -it  -x-  *  •* 

Frae  cockin'  on  an  English  board, 

Hame  Buckram  comes  wi'  fashions  stored. 

As  pridefu'  as  an  English  lord, 

The  gauked  gowk ; 
Forsooth,  a  barb'rous  auld  Scotch  word 

Wad  gar  him  couk  ! 

In  a  Scots-English  mongrel  gabble. 
Like  twa-three  barrowmen  at  Babel, 
He'll  bann  the  Scots,  an'  baul  an'  babble, 

The  silly  ape  ! 
Wi'  silly  words  gars  a'  the  rabble 

Wi'  wonder  gape. 
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Tis  only  senseless,  sa'nless  sotts 
(As  void  o'  gumption's  Hottentots), 
Wha  frae  their  foul,  unsonsy  tlu'oats 

Sic  venom  skyte, 
An'  gainst  our  pithy,  feckfu'  Scots 

Shaw  siccan  spite. 

We've  e'en  some  Dotards  here  at  hame, 

Wha  to  their  everlasting  shame 

Their  pithless,  brittle,  blunt  shafts  aim, 

Like  brainless  bully, 
Auld  honest  Allan's  deathless  fame, 

Forsooth  to  sully. 

The  above  very  plainly   shows  that   William  Brown  had, 

early  in  life,  attained  a  considerable  mastery  over  the  lyrical 

manipulation  of  his  mother  tongue.     Indeed,  he  seems  to  have 

studied    Ramsay,  Fergusson,    and    Pennecuik  to   considerable 

advantage,  for  we  have  met  with  nothing  in  the  vernacular  to 

surpass,  and  few  things  to  equal,  his  dialogues  in  "Look  before 

ye  Loup :  or  a  Box  o'  Healin'  Sa'  for  the  Crackit  Crowns  o' 

Country  Politicians  ",  a  couple  of  satires  wdiich,  under  the  nom- 

de-plur)ie  of  "Tara  Thrum,  an  Auld  Weaver",  he  published  in 

1793  and  1794.     Here  is  another  sample  of  his  muse,  a  song, 

written  between  1805  and  1809,  so  simply  pathetic  and  tender, 

that,  had  he  written  nothing  else,  it  alone  would  entitle  him  to 

rank  among  our  minor  bards: — 

Air — Todliiib   Hame. 
Dim,  dim  is  that  e'e,  as  the  dew  drap  ance  clear, 
Pale,  pale  is  that  cheek,  an'  weet  wi'  the  tear  ; 
An'  heavily  heaves  that  saft  bosom  of  sna'. 
For  Willie,  her  true  love,  her  Willie's  awa'. 
Willie's  awa',  Willie's  awa', 
Nae  mair  to  return  is  my  Willie  awa'. 

Sad,  sad  was  the  hour  when  he  bade  me  adieu, 
While  he  hung  on  my  bosom  an'  vow'd  to  be  true; 
My  heart  it  was  burstin'  the  last  time  I  saw 
The  fast  less'ning  sail  that  bore  Willie  awa', 
Willie's  awa',  &c. 

For  honour  my  Willie  brav'd  danger  an'  toil, 
An'  he  fought,  an'  he  fell,  wi'  the  Lad  o'  the  Nile  ; 
To  dee  for  his  country  had  terrors  but  sma' 
For  my  true-hearted  sailor — my  Willie  awa'. 
Willie's  awa,  &c. 
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Lament  him  ye  fair,  an'  lament  him  ye  brave, 
Tho'  unshrouded  he  lies,  and  the  sea  is  his  grave ; 
For  the  kindest,  the  truest,  the  bravest  of  a' 
"SViis  Willie — my  Willie — an'  Willie's  awa'. 
Willie's  awa',  &c. 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  was  hailed  with 
loud  acclamation  by  most  lovers  of  liberty,  especially  those 
who  looked  at  affairs  through  poetical  spectacles.  We  need 
only  mention  Burns  and  Wordsworth  among  those  who  were 
glamoured  with  the  vain  dream  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity  in  France.  As  a  rule,  most  of  the  sympathisers 
with  the  Revolution  changed  their  views  before  long,  but 
abstract  Liberty  was  all  the  richer  for  a  few  good  poems  and 
songs  called  forth  during  the  early  days  of  the  bloody  drama. 
An  offering  at  the  shrine,  by  Brown,  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing spirited  verses,  "The  Progress  of  Liberty",  which  appeared, 
in  1798,  in  the  first  part  of  "  Look  before  ye  Loup  ": — 

Tune — Duncan  Davison. 

From  dreary  dens  and  woodlands  wild, 

A  matchless  maid  came  stepping  forth ; 
Frank,  honest,  open.  Nature's  child. 
The  face  of  joy,  the  soul  of  worth. 
Her  air  was  noble ;  iiatur'  grace 
In  ev'ry  motion,  one  might  trace ; 
The  morning  brightened  in  her  face ; 
And  mortals  hailed  her — Liberty. 

Long  'mid  the  roving  tribes  she  sung 

The  blessings  of  the  rural  reign ; 
And  hill  and  dale  and  valley  rung 

With  gentle  Freedom's  joyous  strain — 

Till  war,  with  all  his  ruffian  train, 

Invades  the  mansion  of  the  swain. 

And  tyrants  clank  the  galling  chain. 

And  banish  love  and  Liberty. 

Greece,  now  before  the  stranger  bowed ; 

Her  voice  each  hero's  bosom  fir'd — 
The  marble  breathed ;  the  canvas  glow'd  : 
The  poet  sang  as  she  inspir'd ; 
Till  civil  Discord  shook  the  land, 
And  Faction  reared  its  flaming  brand. 
And  leagued  with  Philip's  helb'sh  band 
To  plot  the  death  of  Liberty. 
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Next  Eome,  by  Freedom's  genius  led, 

Ai'ose  to  empire  and  to  fame ; 
Opposing  hosts  before  her  fled, 
And  nations  trembl'd  at  her  name. 
But  cm's'd  Ambition  gave  the  word ; 
And  brother  fell  by  brother's  sword, 
And  Cnesai' rose,  her  conquering  lord, 
And  parted  Home  and  Liberty. 

And  now,  through  many  a  varying  clime, 

She  seeks  the  gen'rous  and  the  brave ; 
She  spoke — and  Venice  rose  sublime 
From  out  the  Adriatic  wave ; 

Helvetia  rous'd  her  warlike  train, 
Her  mountains  echo'd  Freedom's  strain  ; 
And  Belgia,  scorning  Philip's  chain, 
Proclaimed  the  reign  of  Liberty. 

But  Britain !  still  thy  sons  she  cheer'd, 

And  call'd  their  native  courage  forth : 
She  saw  Rome's  conq'ring  standard  rear'd, 
And  roused  to  arms  the  hardy  North ; 
The  mighty  Galdus  rush'd  to  war. 
While  freedom  shone  his  leading  star, 
And  Grampian  echoes  bore  afar 
The  sounds  of  Death  or  Liberty  ! 

And  here,  through  each  revolving  age. 

Hath  floui'ished  Freedom's  gentle  reign ; 
And  joyous  youth,  and  hoary  age, 

Have  pour'd  to  her  the  grateful  strain. 
In  vain  oppression  raised  her  head. 
She  frown'd  the  faithless  monster  dead. 
And  British  bosoms  dauntless  bled 
To  win  the  wreath  of  Liberty. 

O  Gallia !  long  by  tyrants  rul'd ! 

Too  long  thy  sons  in  durance  pin'd — 
Too  long  by  gloomy  bigots  school'd, 
"Who  captive  held  the  free-born  mind ! 
With  joy  we  saw  the  lambent  light 
Burst  through  the  gloomy  mental  night, 
And  France,  united,  hail  the  bright. 
The  glorious,  dawn  of  Liberty. 

Too  soon  the  fair  illusion  fled ; 

Fierce  Faction  call'd  his  ruflian  bands, 
And  floods  of  Gallic  blood  were  shed — 

The  damned  deed  of  Gallic  hands ! 
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Fair  Freedom  heav'd  a  piteous  sigh, 
The  tear  suffused  her  beaming  eye, 
And  as  she  lied,  her  doleful  cry 

Was — France !  thou'st  ruin'd  Liberty ! 

List,  Britain  !  List  the  warning  once. 

And  banish  far  intestine  strife ; 
And  ye,  her  happy  sons,  rejoice — 
Possessed  of  all  that  sweetens  life. 
A  nd  O !  preserve  the  sacred  trust, 
For  which  your  fathers  bit  the  dust; 
To  after  ages  yet  be  just. 

And  watch  o'er  British  Liberty. 

While  curs'd  Sedition  o'er  the  land 

Shakes  poison  from  her  tainted  wing, 
Let  ev'ry  British  heart  expand. 
And  hail  with  joy  a  Patriot  King  ! 
Let  France  and  Faction  live  unblest ; 
Attend  your  country's  high  behest — 
O !  clasp  her  to  your  beating  breast ! 
And  live  or  die  with  Liberty. 


We  must  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  another  son  of  song 
who  never  courted  publicity  for  the  out-pourings  of  his  muse — 
the  simple,  genial,  unobtrusive  tailor,  Alexander  Watson, 
who,  for  close  on  GO  years,  was  a  well-known  figure  among  the 
trade  burgesses  of  Bon-Accord.  He  was  born  in  1744,  and 
died  in  1831,  in  his  87th  year.  In  the  obituary  notice, 
communicated  to  the  Aberdeen  Observer  hy  one  who  knew  him 
intimately,  it  is  said: — "Mr.  Watson  was  possessed  of  consider- 
able poetic  talent,  and  was  well  known  as  the  author  of  that 
popular  national  song,  'The  Kail  Brose  o'  Auld  Scotland';  but 
it  is  not  perhaps  so  generally  known  that  (besides  several 
pieces  of  inferior  note)  he  was  also  the  author  of  that  truly 
original  and  humorous  song  'The  Wee  Wifiekie'.  Indeed, 
when  he  heard  that  song  ascribed  to  such  men  as  Bishop 
Geddes  [Dr.  Alexander  Geddes],  Rev.  John  Skinner,  and  others 
ranked  high  in  literary  talent,  it  seemed  to  gratify  him  not  a 
little,  but  he  would  only  remark,  '  mony  ane's  gotten  the  wyte 
o'  that  bit  thing '.  On  the  writer  of  the  present  article  asking 
him  how  such  a  ludicrous  idea  could  enter  his  brain  as  the 
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subject  of  the  song  in  question,  he  said,  '  If  there  be  any  merit 
in  clinking  it  together,  it  is  mine  ;  but  I  have  none  whatever  in 
framing  the  story,  for  it  was  told  me  by  a  loon  from  the 
country  while  working  beside  me  '."  Regardless  as  the  Deacon 
was  of  his  literary  work,  he  had  an  honest  pride  in  the  product 
of  his  needle,  and  thought  it  a  bit  of  a  shame  that  he  was  not 
mentioned  in  Moore's  "  Life  of  Byron ",  among  the  acquaint- 
ances of  his  lordship's  childhood,  "  considering  that  I  made  his 
lordship's  hrst  pair  o'  breeks  ". 

His  well-known  song,  "The  Kail  Brose",  had  a  local  popu- 
larity long  before  it  reached  the  printer's  hands.  Originally 
written  by  him  during  the  time  of  the  American  War,  when 
an  English  regiment  stationed  in  Aberdeen  roused  his  patriot- 
ism by  persistently  playing,  "The  Boast  Beef  of  Old  England  ", 
it  first  appeared  in  print  (as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace) 
in  1819,  as  an  anonymous  song  in  The  Harp  of  Caledonia. 
Long  before  that,  however,  it  had  made  its  way  to  Edinburgh, 
carried  there  probably  by  Shirrefs,  who  was  a  good  singer  of 
such  songs,  and  even  occasionally  figured  in  that  capacity  in 
public.  Indeed,  we  find  mention  made  in  one  of  the  rhymed 
epistles  which  Davie  Crawford,  the  Heriot's  Wark  Poet,  wrote 
to  Shirrefs,  while  a  printer  at  Shakespeare  Square,  in  1794,  that 
certain  things  could  be  done  before  he'd  "sing  the  Scottish 
Kail  Brose  ";  and  it  w^as  probably  some  such  reminiscence  of 
Shirrefs'  connection  with  the  song  that  made  Robert  Chambers 
credit  him  with  its  authorship.  We  have  been  thus  minute, 
because  recently,  Mr.  Miller  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Scotsman,  has  claimed  the  song  for  his  grandfather, 
William  Brown,  mentioned  above.  The  version  printed  by  Mr. 
Miller  is  certainly  very  like,  yet  very  dififerent,  and  on  the 
whole  much  superior  to,  the  Deacon's  song.  But,  that  Mr. 
Brown  may  have  improved  and  amended  a  song  which  took  his 
fancy,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  known  in  1794  beyond  the 
family  circle  to  which  all  his  other  versicles  were  confined,  is  not 
at  all  incompatible  with  the  grounds  on  which  his  grandson 
claims  for  him  the  authorship.  Mr.  Miller,  in  a  letter  now  be- 
fore us,  says — "  The  verses  published  by  me  were  undoubtedly 
written  by  my  grandfather.  I  have  been  informed  of  this  by  my 
mother,  his  daughter,  frequently,  and  as  far  back,  at  all  events, 
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as  soQie  50  years  ago.  Of  course,  she  had  it  from  her  father, 
and  she  claimed  for  him,  as  I  understood,  not  merely  a  par- 
ticular version,  but  the  being  the  author  of  the  song ".  We 
have  italicised  the  weak  hinges  of  Mr.  Miller's  claim,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  to  invalidate  his  statement,  but  rather 
to  show,  that  all  he  really  has  to  say  on  the  subject  may  be 
c[uite  correct,  and  the  authorship  of  the  original  song  yet 
remain  with  Deacon  Watson.  In  1851,  the  song,  with  three 
verses  not  given  in  the  current  copies,  was  printed  in  "  Whistle 
Binkie  "  from  the  MS.  of  Watson,  then  in  the  possession  of 
Peter  Buchan.  Indeed,  Buchan,  from  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Deacon,  came  into  possession  of  almost  all  his  MS.  poetry, 
and  w^ould  very  likely  have  placed  them  in  a  collected  form 
before  the  public,  had  the  course  of  events  been  less  turbid 
with  him  than  it  latterly  turned  out  to  be.  The  Deacon's  song 
is  well  known  and  easily  got  at ;  we  therefore  append  Brown's 
version.  It  is  taken  from  a  MS.  "apparently  copied  out  in  1812". 

When  our  gutchers  of  auld  made  a  troke  wi'  the  laird 

For  a  wee  bit  o'  grand  to  be  a  kailyard, 

It  was  to  the  brose  that  they  had  their  regard. 

O',  the  kail  brose  of  auld  Scotland, 

And  oh,  the  Scottish  kail  brose. 

When  their  leal-hearted  youngsters  were  roused  frae  repose, 
Their  frien's  to  defend  or  to  conquer  their  foes, 
They  proved  wi'  a  vengeance  what  pith  there's  in  brose. 
Oh,  the  kail  brose,  &c. 

When  Wallace  an'  Bruce  turned  the  chase  on  their  foes, 
They  saired  them  o'  fighting  wi'  very  few  blows, 
The  bauldest  cried  out,  "Let  us  turn;  they've  got  brose" ! 
Oh,  the  kail  brose,  &c. 

Then  our  sodgers  were  steel  frae  the  heel  to  the  nose, 
Wi'  the  plaid  an'  the  kilt,  the  claymore  an'  the  hose, 
An'  the  bag  o'  oatmeal  at  their  backs  to  be  brose. 
Oh,  the  kail  brose,  &c. 

At  our  annual  elections  for  Baillies  or  Mayor, 
Nae  kickshaws  o'  puddin's  or  tarts  were  seen  there ; 
But  a  dish  o'  gude  brose  was  the  favourite  fare. 
Oh,  the  kail  brose.  &c. 

There  was  hotch-potch  an'  haggis,  a  feast  for  a  lord. 
An'  sheeps'  heads,  the  fattest  our  hills  could  afi'ord; 
But  a  dish  o'  gude  brose  was  the  king  o'  the  board. 
Oh,  the  kail  brose,  &c. 
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Whar  then  were  our  bucks,  an'  our  bloods,  an'  our  beaux, 
Wi'  their  lang-leggit  breeks,  an'  their  short-leggit  hose? 
The  devil  a  breek  did  we  wear  when  we'd  brose. 
Oh,  the  kail  brose,  &c. 

Our  baby  bit  lassies  buskit  up  to  be  shows, 
Their  white-washen  cheeks  they  would  blush  like  the  rose, 
Could  they  see  how  their  grandmothers  thrave  upo'  brose. 
Oh,  the  kail  brose,  &c. 

Nae  born  coupers  then  sought  to  gather  a  pose, 
By  grindin'  aff  puir  bodies  faces  the  nose ; 
But  man,  wife,  an'  wean,  they  got  wamefu's  o'  brose. 
Oh,  the  kail  brose,  &c. 

But  now  that  the  Thistle  is  joined  to  the  Rose, 
An'  Scotchmen  an'  Englishmen  nae  mair  at  blows. 
We've  lost  a  great  deal  of  our  relish  for  brose. 
Alas !  the  kail  brose,  &c. 

Yet  still  wi'  the  foremost  we'll  cock  up  om-  nose. 
An'  deal  out  Scotch  measure  to  a'  our  proud  foes. 
Let  the  French  then  beware  of  our  beef  an'  our  brose. 

Oh  1  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England, 

And  oh !  the  Scottish  kail  brose. 

Yet  gi'e  but  a  Scotchman  a  cogue  o'  kail  brose, 
A  jorum  o'  whiskey,  an'  prime  weel  his  nose, 
Wi'  the  French,  wi'  the  Dons,  wi'  the  Devil  he'll  close. 
Oh,  the  kail  brose,  &c. 


No  account  of  the  contemporaries  of  Andrew  Shirrefs,  in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  they  are  connected  with  Scottish  song,  could  be 
considered  complete,  which  omitted  to  notice  John  Ewen,  the 
reputed  author  of  "The  Boatie  Rows".  We  say  reputed,  for, 
though  his  name  had  been  undisputedly  connected  with  it  for 
more  than  half-a-century,  yet  in  1841,  in  a  collection  of  Scottish 
songs,  with  music,  published  in  Glasgow,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Pat- 
rick Buchan,a  son  of  the  celebrated  ballad-collector,  it  was  given 
forth  that  the  song  "was  written  at  least  one  hundred  years  be- 
fore honest  John  ever  drew  breath,  and  was  called  'The  Fisher's 
Rant  of  Fittie'".  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  old  ballad 
"  was  abridged  by  the  late  John  Ewen,  jeweller,  for  the  purpose 
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of  being  sung  by  a  Mr.  Wilson  [the  volume  we  quote  from  is 
dedicated  to  him!]  in  the  theatre  of  Aberdeen,  when  it  became 
so  popular  as  to  be  published  by  James  Chalmers  in  one  of  the 
Aberdeen  Macjazines".  It  would  have  been  somethino-  more  to 
the  purpose,  if  the  writer  of  the  above  had  given  us  a  copy  of 
the  old  ballad  said  to  have  been  abridged  by  Mr.  Ewen,  for  we 
have  never  met  with  anybody  who  has  seen  it  or  heard  it, 
although  we  have  made  pretty  diligent  search.  It  is  rather  a 
curious  fact  too,  that  the  writer  of  the  above  note,  not  only 
gives  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  song,  but  appends  to  it  what  he 
calls  a  stanza  of  the  old  ballad,  but  which  in  reality  is  one  of 
the  stanzas  of  the  song  as  first  published  in  1788. 

John  Ewen,  who  for  half-a-century  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  Aberdeen  society,  and  whose  gentlemanly  manners,  benevo- 
lent disposition,  staunch  liberalism,  and  diligence  in  civic  affairs 
are  yet  remembered  amongst  us,  was  born  at  Montrose  in  1741, 
of  very  humble  parents.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  his 
father  was  a  wandering  tinker ;  certainly  John  himself  started 
life  as  a  packman,  for  Bannerman,  in  his  "Aberdeen  Worthies ," 
states  that  some  citizens,  whom  he  knew, remembered  him  "going 
about  the  country  selling  buckles,  sleeve-buttons,  penknives, 
&c."  He  commenced  business  as  a  jeweller  in  Aberdeen  about 
1770,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  his  shop,  with  the  bowed 
windows,  which  looked  up  Castle  Street  from  where  the  Athen- 
aeum Restaurant  now  stands,  was  the  great  resort  of  literary, 
artistic,  and  whiggish  Aberdeen.  He  not  only  devoted  a  goodly 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  community,  and  amassed 
a  large  fortune  by  the  diligent  and  judicious  management  of  his 
own  trade  affairs,  but,  though  well  up  in  years  ere  he  began,  yet 
succeeded  in  cultivating  his  mind,  and  storing  it  with  such 
knowledge,  as  made  him  a  desired  and  agreeable  companion  to 
the  learned  coterie,  that  circled  round  Professor  Beattie  while  in 
the  zenith  of  his  fame.  His  musical  talents  and  artistic  tastes 
were  strongly  pronounced.  He  joined  the  Musical  Society  in 
1784,  and  did  much  to  encourage  the  tonal  art  among  the 
citizens.  The  weekly  subscription-concerts  were  at  that  time 
in  full  swing,  with  a  body  of  amateur  and  professional  perfor- 
mers, which  would  have  graced  any  concert  room  in  the  king- 
dom.    Francis  Peacock,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Town 
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Council,  taught  dancing  in  a  hall  in  Drum's  Lane  (afterwards 
an  English  School,  now  a  lumber  store),  and  who  also  achieved 
considerable  reputation  as  a  miniature  painter  and  musical 
composer,  often  led  at  these  concerts,  and  was  another  of  the 
line  old  gentlemen,  who,  like  Mr.  Ewen,  gave  tone  to  the  society 
they  moved  in.  Enticing  as  the  subject  is,  we  must  not,  how- 
ever, allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  away  into  reminiscences  of 
the  silk-stocking'd,  knee-breech'd  gentlemen,  who  form  such  an 
interesting  and  picturesque  group  of  Aberdeen  worthies  during 
the  closing  years  of  last  century ;  we  must  return  to  honest 
John.  In  every  good  work  connected  with  city  improvements, 
or  the  advancement  of  rising  genius,  Mr.  Ewen  was  an  earnest 
worker ;  indeed,  we  have  to  thank  his  persistent  perseverance 
for  the  first  effective  measure  that  gave  better  paving,  lighting, 
and  cleansing,  to  the  streets  of  Aberdeen.  It  was  also  to  him 
that  Nasmyth  recommended  the  young  artist  Seaton,  whose 
china-ink  view  of  Castle  Street  in  1806  has  lately  been  re- 
produced in  facsimile.  Ewen  patronised  him  liberally,  and, 
among  other  products  of  his  pencil,  is  said  to  have  possessed  a 
very  rare  collection  of  his  views  of  "the  Lakes".  This  promising- 
artist,  a  native  of  the  north  of  England,  taught  drawing  in 
Aberdeen  for  some  years,  but  died  of  consumption  at  Kendal 
in  1808.  After  a  long  and  useful  career,  John  Ewen,  who  for 
some  time  had  retired  from  business,  died  21st  October,  1821, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  some  £16,000,  for  the 
endowment  of  an  hospital  at  Montrose,  similar  to  that  which 
Robert  Gordon  had  founded  in  Aberdeen.  His  daughter,  an 
only  child,  who  had  married  against  her  father's  will,  disputed 
the  settlement,  and,  after  years  of  litigation,  got  a  decision  in 
her  favour  from  the  House  of  Lords.  If  all  accounts  are  true, 
she  did  not  enjoy  it  long ;  her  husband,  who  had  deserted  her, 
returned  from  America,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  property.  Probably  John's  judgment 
about  the  marriage  was  not  far  wrong.  It  may  be  justly  said, 
however,  that  Mr.  Ewen  lived  and  died  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  as  a  clear-headed,  intelligent,  cultured,  kindly  man, 
and  who  (above  all  to  us  now)  added  one  more  imperishable 
item  to  the  songs  of  dear  auld  Scotland.  We  subjoin  the  sono- 
as  first  printed  in  the  Aberdeen  Magazine  for  August,  1788: — 
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THE   FAVOURITE   SONG   OF    "  THE   BOATIE    ROWS." 

(The  words  by  a  gentleman  of  Aberdeen.    Adcipted  to  music  by  Mr.  Wilson.) 

I. 
O  weel  may  the  boatie  row, 
An'  better  may  she  speed, 
O  leesome  may  the  boatie  row 
That  wins  the  bairns  bread. 

The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows. 

The  boatie  rows  indeed, 
And  happy  be  the  lot  of  a' 

That  wishes  her  to  speed. 

II. 

0  leesome  may  the  boatie  row 

That  fills  a  heavy  creel. 
And  claithes  us  a'  frae  head  to  fit. 

And  buys  the  pottage  meal. 

The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows, 

The  boatie  rows  weel. 
And  lightsome  be  her  load  wha  bears 

The  murlin  and  the  creel. 

III. 

Whan  Jemmy  vow'd  he  wad  he  mine. 

And  wan  frae  me  my  heart. 
Ah  !  muckle  lighter  grew  my  creel, 

He  swore  we'd  never  part. 

The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows, 

The  boatie  rows  weel. 
And  muckle  lighter  is  the  load. 

Whan  love  bears  up  the  creel. 

IV. 

My  curtch  I  pat  upon  my  head, 

And  deck'd  mysel'  fu'  bra', 
I  trow  my  heart  was  douflf  and  wae. 

Whan  Jemmy  gaed  awa'. 

The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows. 

The  boatie  rows  indeed ; 
And  happy  be  the  lot  of  a' 

Wha  wishes  her  to  speed. 

V. 

Whan  Sanny,  Jock,  and  Jannettie, 

Are  up,  and  gotten  lair, 
They'll  help  to  gar  the  boatie  row 

And  lighten  a'  our  care. 
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The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows, 

The  boatie  rows  wee], 
And  leesome  may  the  boatie  row 

That  wins  the  bairns  meal. 

VI. 

And  whan  wi'  age  we're  borne  down, 

And  hirplin'  roim'  the  door. 
They'll  row  and  keep  us  warm  and  dry, 

As  we've  done  them  before. 

The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows. 

The  boatie  rows  indeed, 
And  happy  be  the  lot  of  a' 

Wha  wishes  her  to  speed. 


JAMES    M  E  K  C  E  E. 

Shortly  after  the  settlement  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  there  returned,  to  his  native  shire,  a  military 
gentleman  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters;  who,  having  come 
into  possession  of  some  money  on  the  death  of  a  brother, 
built  himself  a  little  villa  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  at 
Sunnybank,  as  he  called  it,  settled  dow^n  to  the  cultivation  of 
belles-lettres  and  the  friendships  of  his  earlier  years.  This  was 
James  Mercer,  the  author  of  "Lyric  Poems,  1794",  of  whom 
Dr.  Beattie  said  that,  "  with  more  learning  than  any  other 
man  of  my  acquaintance,  he  has  all  the  playfulness  of  a 
schoolboy,  and  unites  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Montesquieu  with 
the  sensibility  of  Rousseau  and  the  generosity  of  Tom  Jones  ". 
To  meet  with  the  conjunction  of  poetical  and  military  talents 
in  the  same  individual  is  not  a  very  common  event  now-a-days. 
Things  have  changed  considerably  since  the  time  when  the 
men  of  war  were  the  men  of  wit,  equally  facile  in  swords- 
manship and  songcraft.  In  these  latter  days  verse-writing  is 
looked  upon  as  so  much  the  plaything  of  mere  milksops  that 
we  rarely  dream  of  any  but  the  veriest  carpet  soldier,  who  may 
have  smelt  powder  at  a  review  or  shamfight,  dedicating  the 
product  of  his  midnight-oil-burnings  to  the  Muses.  But 
James  Mercer  was  neither  a  milksop  nor  a  carpet  soldier,  but 
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a  kind  of  far-off  descendant  of  the  knight-lyrists  of  the  days 
of  "  good  Queen  Bess  ".  His  father,  a  gentleman  of  Aberdeen- 
shire of  small  fortune,  had  followed  the  bigger  lairds  "  wi' 
Charlie ",  in  the  rising  of  '45,  and,  like  many  others,  had  to 
run  to  France  after  the  decisive  blow  at  Culloden.  His  son, 
born  27th  February,  1734,  was  then  at  the  Grammar  School, 
after  which  he  entered  Marischal  College,  passed  through  the 
usual  course  of  study  there,  and  then  joined  his  father  in 
France.  His  mixing  thus  early  in  the  gay  and  polished  society 
of  Paris  is  said  to  have  given  his  manners  the  fine  courtesy, 
and  his  tastes  that  culture,  which  was  ever  after  highly 
characteristic  of  all  he  said  and  did.  His  tendency  lay, 
however,  towards  a  military  life,  and,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  entered  a  regiment  of  British  infantry  then  in 
active  service  in  Germany.  He  studied  hard,  got  promotion 
to  a  lieutenancy  in  a  battalion  of  Highlanders,  and  during 
some  years  of  arduous  service  in  the  field  distinguished 
himself  for  military  skill  and  bravery  in  many  situations, 
especially  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Minden.  Returning  at 
the  peace  of  1763  he  married  Emma  (not  Katherine,  as  Sir 
William  Forbes  says  in  his  "Life  of  Beattie"),  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Douglas  of  Fechil,  and  sister  of  Lord  Glenbervie ;  and 
during  the  few  years  he  then  remained  in  Aberdeen  formed 
friendships  with  and  became  the  intimate  associate  of  Reid, 
Beattie,  Campbell,  and  others,  members  of  "  The  Wise  Club  ". 
Rejoining  the  army  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  remained  for 
about  ten  years,  when  he  returned  to  Aberdeen,  but  had  to 
leave  shortly  after  for  France  on  account  of  his  wife's  health. 
On  the  Duke  of  Gordon  raising  a  regiment  of  fencibles  for  the 
Government  in  1767  Mercer  was  made  major,  but  on  the 
settlement  of  the  war  which  called  these  out  he  aj:rain  retired 
to  Aberdeen,  as  mentioned  in  our  opening  sentence.  Though 
he  had  long  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  leisure  hours 
to  poesy,  he  was  exceedingly  shy  in  letting  his  friends  know 
that  he  did  so,  and  it  was  only  after  much  solicitation  that  the 
most  intimate  of  them  prevailed  on  him  to  allow  the 
publication  of  a  small  collection  anonymously,  which  he 
ultimately  did,  and  in  1794  "Lyric  Poems"  appeared, 
dedicated  to  his  wife,  by  her  brother,  Lord  Glenbervie,  who 
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acted  as  editor  and  saw  them  through  the  press.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife,  which  took  place  after  many  years'  indisposi- 
tion, his  health  speedily  gave  way.  The  shock  which  he 
sustained  at  this  bereavement  he  never  recovered,  and  though 
some  years  prior  to  that  event  he  had  led  a  kind  of  semi- 
recluse  life,  it  now  became  more  so  than  ever,  and  after 
lingering  for  about  a  year,  during  which  all  the  sprightly 
vigour  of  his  body  and  mind  slowly  left  him,  he  passed  away 
18th  November,  1804,  in  his  71st  year.  He  had  just  lived  to 
see  the  second  edition  of  his  poems  through  the  press,  to  which 
he  had  allowed  his  name  to  be  attached.  In  1806  a  third 
edition  was  called  for,  to  which  Lord  Glenbervie  contributed  a 
memoir  of  the  diffident  but  cultured  author. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  perusing  Mercer's  poems 
is  how  inadequately  they  represent  the  extent  of  his  reputed 
acquirements.  Every  one  who  knew  him  personally  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  wide  knowledge,  rich  taste,  and 
mental  grasp  which  he  displayed  in  conversation ;  yet  we  are 
safe  to  say  that  none  of  his  poems  exhibit  these  qualities  in 
any  marked  degree.  That  they  are  the  work  of  a  cultured, 
refined,  and  amiable  mind  is  unmistakable  from  first  to  last ; 
but  there  is  not  that  originality,  either  in  form  or  matter,  which 
one  would  be  led  to  expect  from  the  high  opinion  of  his 
powers  spoken  to  by  his  contemporaries.  The  main  quality  of 
his  poetry  is  its  steady  inculcation  in  pleasant  forms  of  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  which  a  wide  experience  had  taught  him 
lay  at  the  roots  of  human  felicity  and  well-being.  If  his  intel- 
lectual plummet  never  reaches  depths  beyond  commonplace, 
he,  with  considerable  gracefulness,  recalls  to  our  notice  matters 
that  lie  so  close  about  us  that  they  are  not  only  apt  to  be 
forgotten,  but  practically  trodden  under  foot.  How,  for 
instance,  the  desire  for  novelty  (a  wisely  implanted  stimulus 
to  the  young,  while  acquiring  a  wider  experience)  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  Habit  in  bringing  us  to  the  final  possession  of 
peace  and  contentment ;  or  how  the  toils  and  ambition  of  youth, 
if  subservient  to  sociality  and  the  kindly  offices  of  domestic 
life,  repay  a  hundred  fold  at  the  final  reckoning ;  or  the 
incessant  liability  of  men  to  mistake  serious  trifies  for  the 
more   abiding   and  important   work    of   life.       These   and   a 
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hundred  other  truisms,  readily  granted  but  as  readily  forgotten, 
are  the  main  chords  of  his  Muse.  Many  of  his  pieces  were  the 
outcome  of  real  occurrences  to  either  himself  or  friends ;  and 
these  bear  marks  of  the  keen  sensibility  which,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  gay  sprightliness,  was  a  leading  feature  in  his  character. 
We  have  no  doubt  his  verses  would  have  been  more  generally 
read,  had  they  not  been  modelled  after  masters  whom  it  was 
utterly  hopeless  for  him  ever  to  equal ;  for  who  can  ever  hope 
for  immortality  by  treading  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Horace  ? 
As  a  sample  of  his  matter  we  may  take  two  of  the  concluding 
stanzas  in  his  poem  "  To  Novelty  ".  Apostrophising  this  per- 
sonification he  says : — 

Heav'n  still  is  kind — When  thou  art  fled, 
Comes  gentle  Habit,  in  thy  stead, 

With  silent  pace — nor  comes  in  vain — 
For,  growing  with  declining  years, 
The  good  man's  comforts  she  endears. 

And  softens  ev'ry  pain. 

Where  she,  sweet  sober  maid,  abides, 
Contentment  at  the  hoard  presides ; 

No  vagrant  wish  her  votary  stings — 
In  his  own  grounds  he  loves  to  tread ; 
Nor  envies,  on  his  household  bed, 

The  couch  of  eastern  kings. 

Now  this  is  very  pleasantly  said,  and  very  true,  but  at  the 
same  time,  very  commonplace ;  and,  unfortunately  for  those 
who  found  in  his  pages  marks  of  his  "  possessing  much  original 
genius  ",  the  same  remark  will  be  found  to  fit  all  round.  That 
the  author's  diffidence  about  bringing  his  musings  before  the 
public  eye,  was  grounded  on  a  pretty  sound  judgment  of  their 
merits,  few  who  read  them  now  will  doubt;  and  although  there 
is  much  in  them  that  any  man  of  culture  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  own  as  having  been  the  amusement  of  his  vacant  hours,  yet 
we  suspect  that  the  literary  reputation  and  memory  of  James 
Mercer  will  be  carried  down  to  a  late  posterity,  more  through 
his  connection  with  Dr.  Beattie  and  the  notices  which  contem- 
poraries take  of  him  than  by  any  of  his  own  poetical  efforts. 
One  of  the  best  things  in  the  volume  is  probably  the  stanzas 
entitled  "Home",  which,  as  the  whole  collection  has  fallen  into 
much  neglect,  we  feel  sure  will  be  new  to  many  readers : — 
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The  Bandit  whom  the  laws  pursue, 

The  Soldier,  and  the  Gypsy  crew, 
Arabs,  and  Tartars,  ever  doom'd  to  roam — 

Whate'er  their  place  of  shelter  be, 

A  tent,  a  cave,  or  hollow  tree, 
Thither  they  hie  with  joy,  and  call  it  Home. 

There  if  a  doxy,  or  a  wife, 

Receive  the  wretch  escap'd  from  strife ; 
If  there  his  tatter'd  brood  around  him  cling — 

His  features  catch  a  bright'ning  smile, 

He  rests  him  from  his  sordid  toil, 
And  in  his  narrow  conlines  reigns  a  king. 

While  thus  the  poor  and  wretched  find 

Th'  asylum  for  a  wounded  mind, 
Distemper'd  men  there  are,  estrang'd  from  home, 

Cold  to  an  angel's  kind  embrace, 

Cheerless  amid  a  blooming  race. 
And  dead  to  comfort  in  a  princely  dome. 

Men  in  the  lap  of  Fortune  nurst, 

"With  all  her  froward  humours  curst. 
And  teas'd  by  wishes  ever  on  the  wing; 

Who,  wand'ring  still  through  Folly's  maze. 

In  search  of  bliss  consume  their  days. 
Nor  taste  her  genuine  draught  at  Nature's  spring. 

Yet  such  the  men  who  lead  the  gay. 

The  pride  and  patterns  of  the  day. 
Whose  high-priz'd  friendship  fools  and  strangers  boast, 

Blush,  thou  I  to  court  their  barren  fame; 

Let  Home,  sweet  Home,  thy  presence  claim. 
And  those  enjoy  thy  smiles  who  love  thee  most. 


EWEN     MACLAUCHLAN. 

King's  College,  Old  Aberdeen,  on  an  early  -winter  afternoon 
towards  the  end  of  last  century,  was  the  scene  of  a  proceedmg 
which,  though  of  yearly  occurrence,  is  yet  an  event  standing 
out  in  great  prominence  in  the  story  of  many  who  have  quali- 
fied themselves  for  the  battle  of  life  by  a  passage  through  the 

halls  of  the  ancient  University.     The  competition  for  b\irsaries 

z 
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was  over — the  result  was  about  to  be  announced — and  the 
expectant  crowd  of  competitors  were  assembled  to  learn  what 
fate  and  their  own  industry  had  in  store  for  them.  Failure 
now,  perhaps,  marred  a  life-plan  dreamt  of  for  many  a  weary, 
plodding  day  of  mingled  hard  physical  work  and  mental  study. 
Success  even  meant  only  the  beginning  of  another  stubborn 
battle,  where  many  would  have  to  light  their  way  onward  amid 
poverty  and  privation,  live  in  dingy  lodgings,  and  subsist  chiefly 
on  oatmeal  forwarded  from  home ;  yet  sturdy  hearts  were 
beating  eagerly  to  start  on  the  bold  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 
on  the  race  the  immediate  goal  of  which  was  distinction  in  the 
class-room.  Notwithstanding  the  crisis  in  their  fate,  youthful 
spirits  could  not  be  repressed,  and  a  good  deal  of  rough  chafiing 
and  rougher  horse-play  were  taking  place  among  the  would-be 
"bejans".  Many  of  them  were  little  more  than  boys  with 
intellects  yet  in  gristle,  several  who  bore  the  marks  of  early 
country  labour  were  approaching  manhood,  while  one  uncouth 
figure,  which  seemed  a  butt  to  their  fun,  had  reached  the  age 
of  about  tive-and- twenty.  The  last  mentioned  was  an  un- 
mistakable Highlander  fresh  from  the  Braes  of  Lochaber,  of 
difiident  manner,  awkward  appearance,  and  dressed  in  such  an 
outlandish  way  as  naturally  to  excite  the  raillery  of  the  others. 
All  their  gibes  and  jokes  he  patiently  bore,  till  at  last  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  the  examiners  were  deliberating  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  name  of  the  awkward  Highlander,  the 
best  scholar  and  chief  bursar,  was  announced — E%ven 
Maclauchlan. 

Such  was  the  advent  of  one  eminent  in  his  day  as  a 
scholar  and  a  poet,  who  wrote  with  equal  felicity  in  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  his  native  Gaelic,  but  who  is  now  chiefly 
remembered  as  Eohlatn  Mn.cLacltiiinn,  the  Gaelic  poet.  Though 
he  never  became  naturalised  in  Aberdeen,  but  remained  a  sort  of 
exotic,  preserving  the  mountain  flavour  of  Lochaber  amid  the 
academic  quiet  of  the  Old  Town  or  the  bustling,  matter-of-fact 
life  of  the  Broadgate,  his  residence  between  St.  Machar's  and 
8t.  Nicholas's,  from  the  day  of  his  success  as  chief  bursar  to 
that  of  his  death,  warrants  his  introduction  into  these  papers. 

The  father  of  our  successful  bursar  was  a  poor,  illiterate 
;  weaver,,  whose.  forefHthers .  came  originally  from  Morven,  and 
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who  had   settled   down  at  ToiTacalltuiii,  in  Lochaber,  where 
Ewen,  his  3'oungest  son  but  one,  was  born  in  1775.     In  spite  of 
Rob  Roy's  scorn  for  weavers,  and  his  expressed  preference  to 
witness  a  bonfire  of  all  the  heddles  and  treddles  in  Glasgow  in 
a  nameless  region  renowned  for  its  pyrotechnics,  rather  than  see 
his  sons  encraoed  in  the  useful  calling-  w  e  hesitate  not  to  bestow 
more  admiration  on  the  lowly  Lochaber  shuttle-driver  than  on 
the  '*  bold  outlaw  "  with  all  his  picturesqueness.     For  though, 
ignorant  of  books  himself,  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  benefits 
of  education,  and  strove,  under  difficulties  we  have  little  con- 
ception of,  to  give  his  sons  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it.     The  young  Maclauchlans  were  sent  to  the  school  at  Fort- 
William,  where  it  is  recorded  that  Kwen,  though  inferior  to  the 
others  in  bodily  strength  and  excellence  in  athletic  exercises 
and  all  out-door  sports,  excelled  them  all  in  the  progress  he 
made  in  learning.     His  father's  poverty  kept  him  indifferently 
supplied  with  the  needful  books,  but  where  there's  a  will  there's 
a  way,  so  his  class-fellows  willingly  gave  him  snatch  loans  of 
theirs  in  consideration  of  the  help  they  got  from  him  in  their 
lessons.     Very  soon  the  schoolmaster  was  pumped  dry  by  the 
young  prodigy,  whom  we   next    find,  while  yet  a  mere  boy, 
acting   as  tutor  in   the   family    of  LIr.  Cameron  of  Camisky. 
The  father  of  his  host,  Cameron  of  Liandally,  then  an  old  bed- 
ridden gentleman,  resident  with  his  son,  was  one  of  those  old- 
world,  cultured  Highlanders,  painted   with  such  skill  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  thoroughly  saturated  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  from 
him  young  Maclauchlans  desire  for  a  classical  training  got  a 
strong  impulse.     He  afterwards  filled  similar  situations  in  the 
families  of  Macmiilan  of  Glenpean,  and  Cameron  of   Clunes, 
spending  upwards  of  six  years  with  the  latter.     When  he  first 
commenced  to  write  verses  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  earliest  attempts  were  giving 
verbal  utterance  to  the  wild  music  of  his  native  hills.     When 
at  Glenpean    it    is    recorded    he    constructed    a   rude    violin, 
described  to  be  "  no  bigger  than  a  ladle  ",  on  which  he  dis- 
'coursed  sounds,  sweet  or  otherwise,  under  the  tuition  of  a  piper  I 
In  after  lif e,  how^ever,  he  became  a_tolerable  proficient  on  several 
musical  instruments. 
-His  worthy  father  had  meanwhile  been  busy  planning  how 
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he  could  compass  the  goal  of  his  own  and  his  son's  ambition — 
the  benefits  of  a  college  training.  Certain  wealthy  namesakes 
of  his  own  had  the  means,  if  they  had  the  will,  to  forward  the 
career  oE  a  kinsman  by  contributing  something  towards  the 
necessary  expenses.  Ewen  and  his  father  set  off  on  a  visit  to 
them,  and  gently  broached  their  errand,  to  be  met  with  a  dis- 
couraging refusal.  ''  Did  he  mean  his  son's  ruin  by  putting 
such  notions  in  his  head  ?  What  was  he  that  he  must  needs 
o-o  to  a  college  and  try  to  become  something  better  than  his 
brothers?  Their  best  advice  was  to  take  him  home  and  make 
him  a  weaver.  The  best  thing  for  him!"  The  disappointed 
father  and  no  less  disappointed  son  returned  disconsolately 
home,  and  Ewen  resumed  his  work  at  Clunes. 

In  1798,  a  volume  of  Gaelic  poems  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh by  Allan  Macdougal  or  Ailean  Dall  (Blind  Allan,) 
musician  at  Inverlochy,  afterwards  *'bard"  to  Macdonald  of 
Glengarry.  In  this  volume  appeared  several  poems  by  young 
Maclauchlan  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Glengarry — 
among  them  translations  of  Pope's  "  Messiah "  and  part  of 
Homer's  **  Iliad".  Young  Maclauchlan  was  introduced  to  the 
chief  by  Dr.  Ross  of  Kilmonivaig,  and  soon  after  by  the  kindly 
aid  of  his  new  patron,  together  with  his  own  little  savings,  he 
was  enabled  to  set  his  face  towards  Aberdeen  accompanied  by 
his  anxious  and  affectionate  father,  who,  after  Ewen's  success,  as 
detailed  above,  returned  to  his  loom  in  Lochaber  with  a  proud 
and  happy  heart. 

During  his  arts  course  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
his  classes,  and  gained  and  retained  the  respect  of  all  he  came 
in  contact  with.  On  taking  his  degree  he  entered  the  Divinity 
Hall,  having,  through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Dr.  Ross,  ob- 
tained a  bursary  in  the  gift  of  the  barons  of  exchequer.  He 
was  also  appointed  assistant  to  the  college  librarian,  and  teacher 
in  the  Grammar  School  of  Old  Aberdeen,  also  custodian  of  the 
library  connected  with  the  Divinity  Hall.  After  passing  his 
"  trials"  with  great  success,  he  found  the  bent  of  his  mind  more 
directed  towards  a  "  chair  "  than  to  the  pulpit — a  goal  he  un- 
fortunately never  reached.  From  this  time  onward  his  life  was 
one  of  incessant  literary  toil  and  scholastic  labour,  both  public 
and  private.     He  ultimately  succeeded  to  the  head-mastership 
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of  the  Grammar  School,  and  held  the  offices  of  session-clerk  and 
treasurer  of  the  parish  of  Old  Machar.  He  was  also  secretary 
to  the  Highland  Society  of  Aberdeen,  and  we  are  told  that  it 
was  his  custom  to  wear  the  full  Highland  dress  when  attend- 
incr  its  meetino-s,  and  on  other  hioh  occasions.  A  stronoj  mutual 
affection  existed  between  him  and  Beattie,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed a  Latin  ode,  and  on  whose  death  he  composed  a  touching 
elegy,  and  his  finest  English  poem,  "  The  Dream  ".  The  latter 
describes  the  apotheosis  of  his  friend,  and  not  only  evinces  his 
poetic  talent,  but  also  a  warmth  of  friendship  which,  we  are 
sorry  to  believe,  is  too  rare.  He  apostrophises  his  deceased 
friend  thus : — 

Dear  Beattie  1  Soul  of  worth  I  for  ever  gone  ! 

Heav'n's  Planet  quench'd,  ere  half  its  glory  shone  I 

Just  as  a  grateful  country  wove  the  bays, 

To  crown  thee  with  the  well-earn 'd  meed  of  praise  I 

Ah  !  who  could  dream  that  fate  had  formed  the  snare 

For  Manhood's  blooming  prime — for  worth  so  rare  ! 

The  precious  lodge  of  that  transcendant  Mind 

By  all  the  golden  stores  of  wit  refin'd, 

Reasons  own  fane — a  mass  of  lifeless  clay, 

And  those  exalted  pow'rs — a  vapour  flown  away  I 

The  head-mastership  of  the  Inverness  High  School  becom- 
ins:  vacant,  Maclauchlan  was  induced  to  become  a  candidate. 
Beattie  and  numerous  other  influential  friends  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  on  his  behalf,  but  the  election  turned  on 
some  local  question,  and  Maclauchlan  was  defeated.  He  took 
his  defeat  much  to  heart,  and  soon  after  his  health  gave  way. 
When  the  dictionary  of  the  Gaelic  language,  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Highland  Society,  was  projected,  the  editor 
chosen  by  that  body,  Dr.  John  Macleod,  minister  of  Dundonald, 
immediately  applied  to  Maclauchlan  for  assistance,  and  the  latter 
entered  enthusiastically  into  the  work.  The  Society  possessed 
a  quantity  of  ancient  Gaelic  MSS.,  which  was  expected  to 
furnish  a  mass  of  authorities  for  the  illustration  of  the  language. 
To  the  deciphering  of  these  Maclauchlan  applied  himself,  and 
bestowed  an  amount  of  assiduous  labour  on  the  work  under 
disadvantages  which  scarcely  anything  but  his  singular  ardour 
could  have  surmounted.  He  died,  however,  before  his  task  was 
completed,  on  29th  March,  1822,  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
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of  47,  and,  as  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  dictionary,  "  the 
Highland  Society  lost  one  of  the  compilers  to  whom  they  looked 
with  much  confidence  and  hope". 

No  Highlander,  whatever  be  his  position,  if  his  friends  can 
help  it,  is  buried  anywhere  but  at  home.  It  is  the  wish  of  his 
heart,  cherished  even  to  the  present  day,  to  be  buried  amongst 
friends.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  remains  of  Ewen 
^laclauchlan  should  be  taken  to  his  native  Lochaber.  At 
Aberdeen,  every  mark  of  respect  was  paid  to  his  memory. 
His  body  was  taken  from  the  chapel  of  King's  College  and  at- 
tended by  the  professors,  the  Magistrates,  the  Highland  Society 
of  Aberdeen,  and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  some  dis- 
tance out  of  the  town.  Respect  and  sorrow  were  evinced  in  all 
the  villages  through  which  the  body  passed.  Glengarry  and 
his  clansmen  met  and  escorted  the  remains  through  his  country. 
All  classes  of  his  Lochaber  countrymen  came  out  to  meet  the 
hearse,  and,  on  the  15th  April,  preceded  by  the  wild  wail  of 
the  bagpipes,  and  accompanied  by  a  large  assemblage,  the 
mortal  remains  of  Ewen  Maclaachlan  were  laid  with  those  of 
his  fathers  in  the  God's  acre  amid  his  everlasting  native  hills, 
where  he  rests  unmarked  by  monument  other  than  the  misty 
remembrance  that  clings  to  the  memory  of  a  Highland  bard. 

Maclauchlan  stood  high  as  a  general  scholar,  but  it  was  as 
a  linguist  he  excelled.  The  Greek  ode  printed  in  his  published 
volume  of  poems  gained  the  prize  offered  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  of 
Bengal,  for  the  best  ode  on  the  subject  "Let  there  be  light". 
He  translated  seven  books  of  the  "  Iliad "  into  Gaelic,  and, 
besides  his  classical  attainments,  he  was  well  versed  in  Oriental 
literature  and  the  languages  of  modern  Europe.  He  Avas  a 
most  successful  teacher;  his  manners  were  simplicity  itself; 
while  his  piety  was  unfeigned,  deep,  and,  in  some  respect'^, 
enthusiastic.  Altogether,  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  man 
is  only  remembered  now  by  the  very  few  who  take  an  interest 
in  Celtic  poetry.  His  life  was  not  extensive,but  it  was  eminently 
intensive,  judging  from  the  amount  of  his  attainments  and  the 
quantity  of  work  he  got  through,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and 
discouragements  that  would  have  damped  the  ardour  of  any 
ordinary  mortal. 

In  noticing  Maclauchlan's  poetry,  we  must  confine  ourselves 
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to  the  few  specimens  in  English  which  are  published  in  the 
"  Effusions  ",  second  edition — Aberdeen,  1816.  His  Latin  and 
Greek  poems  are  unsuited  for  discussion  in  these  papers ;  the 
s:\me  may  also  be  said  of  the  poetry  in  his  native  Gaelic,  on 
which  his  fame,  such  as  it  is,  chiefly  rests.  His  English  poetry 
evinces  much  imagination  and  a  copious,  though  not  over-precise, 
command  of  language.  There  is,  withal,  a  certain  mistiness  and 
indistinctness  about  it  which  reminds  one  of  his  native  Celtic 
scenery,  and  which,  like  the  man's  own  personality,  evades  our 
grasp  as  we  attempt  to  fix  it  into  something  like  realisable  form. 
The  seasons,  and  other  phases  of  nature,  are  favourite  subjects, 
and  these  poems,  in  spite  of  a  spice  of  pedantic  classicism  and  a 
dash  of  Ossian-and- water,  contain  many  telling  lines  and  pleasing 
pictures.  The  following,  fi'om  his  poem  on  "  Morning ",  is  a 
fair  specimen : — 

The  grey  dawn  steals  behind  yon  fleecy  mists 

That  skirt  the  dim  horizon.     Softly  mild 

The  twilight  flows  like  amber  o'er  the  face 

Of  Heav'n's  star-glitt'ring  pavement.     Slow  withdraw 

The  thousand  thousand  trembling  fires  that  wide 

Spangled  the  boundless  blue.     The  Arctic  Bear, 

Bootes,  and  the  Twins  successive  fade, 

The  Swan  fair-pluraag'd  and  the  silver  Lyre : 

Red  Mars,  and  the  far-beaming  lamp  of  Jove 

Sink  in  Hesperian  bow'rs.     The  warning  orb 

Of  Phoebe,  with  Love's  beauteous  Star,  grows  pale, 

By  yonder  piny  mountain.     Still  as  Death 

Silence  sits  brooding  oer  th'  unmeasur'd  scene. 

Old  Ocean,  in  his  spacious  plain  of  glass 

Inverted  shows  a  nether  sky,  with  clouds 

Amusive  curling.     On  the  sandy  fringe, 

His  host  of  foam-white  billows,  sooth'd  to  peace, 

With  playful  undulation  gently  kiss 

The  scarce  re-murm'ring  shells.     Forth  come  the  tribes 

That  nestle  in  the  leafy  shade,  or  haunt 

The  cultur'd  fields,  steep  banks,  and  mossy  rocks, 

Mantled  with  fern  or  ivy,  and  wide  wake 

Harmonious  melody.     The  soaring  lark, 

As  swift  she  skims  th'  aerial  region,  spreads 

Her  music  floating  o'er  the  void,  and  leads 

The  general  choir. 

As  an  example  how  near  he  came  to,  or  if  the  reader  prefers 
it,  how  far  he  fell  short  of,  the  sublime,  we  subjoin  one  stanza 
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from  his  English  version  of  the  Greek  ode  above  referred  to ; 
hazarding  our  own  opinion  that  the  ode,  as  a  whole,  has  not  a 
little  of  the  true  Miltonic  ring. 

"Silence  !  Vast  uproar  ;  Peace  I  thou  thund'ring  Deep"; 

So  spake  tli'  Omnific  One : 

He  spake,  and  it  was  done ; 

rierce  Turbulence  obey'd ; 

His  noise  loud  Uproar  staid, 
And  all  the  wild  Abysses  slink  to  sleep. 
God  said  :  Let  there  be  Light ;  and  there  was  Light ; 
Quick  through  th'  illimitable  wastes  of  Night, 

Forth-darting  flash'd  the  golden  colour'd  gleam : 
Dun  Chaos  trembled  round  his  hoary  caves 

Now  lirst  disclosed  by  the  wide-bursting  beam, 
And  Horror  shook  the  Deep  through  all  his  wond'ring  waves. 

In  his  translation  of  one  of  his  Gaelic  songs,  "  Faillirin-lllirin  ", 
he  has  distinctly  preserved  the  true  Gaelic  flavour,  while  he 
gives  us  a  beautifully  idyllic  English  lyric : — 

Not  the  swan  on  the  lake,  or  the  foam  on  the  shore. 
Can  compare  with  the  charms  of  the  maid  I  adore : 
Not  so  white  is  the  new  milk  that  flows  o'er  the  pail, 
Or  the  snow  that  is  show'r'd  from  the  boughs  of  the  vale. 

As  the  cloud's  yellow  wreath  on  the  mountain's  high  brow, 
The  locks  of  my  fair  one  redundantly  flow ; 
Her  cheeks  have  the  tint  that  the  roses  display, 
When  they  glitter  with  dews  on  the  morning  of  May. 

The  mavis  and  lark,  when  they  welcome  the  dawn. 
Make  a  chorus  of  joy  to  resound  through  the  lawn : 
But  the  mavis  is  tuneless ;  the  lark  strives  in  vain. 
When  my  beautiful  charmer  renews  her  sweet  strain. 

We  are  tempted  to  extract  his  description  of  the  Highland 
dress  and  the  music  of  the  bagpipe,  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
clans  from  his  poem  on  "  The  Society  of  True  Highlanders  ", 
and  also  some  passages  from  his  fine  "  Valed.'ction  to  King's 
College  ",  but  we  must  forbear.  Knowing  how  common  it  was 
with  poets  of  a  pious  nature  to  embody  their  devotional  feelings 
in  verse,  and,  by  prosaic  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  and 
selected  passages  of  scripture,  make  them  much  less  poetical 
than  they  found  them,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Maclauchlan 
doing  the  same.     Upwards  of  a  hundred  pages  of  his  volume 
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are  taken  up  with  a  "  metrical  paraphrase  of  St.  John's 
Revelation",  which,  we  confess,  we  have  not  the  courage  to 
read. 

''Darthula's  Valediction  to  Albion"  is  a  translation  of  an 
ancient  Gaelic  poem,  of  which  there  are  several  versions 
current  in  the  Highlands.  The  subjoined  translation  is  from  a 
MS.,  dated  Glenmasan,  1238,  presented  by  Lord  Bannantyne  to 
the  Highland  Society.  The  "  mellow  song  "  of  the  cuckoo  in 
the  penultimate  stanza  may  be  intelligible  to  those  highly - 
organised  beings  who  appreciate  bagpipe  music ;  to  ordinary 
mortals  we  are  afraid  it  will  seem  a  somewhat  strange  descrip- 
tion of  that  welcome  bird's  rather  monotonous  note  : — 

How  dear,  how  lovely  yonder  eastern  shore, 

And  Albion's  lakes  embaDk'd  with  woodlands  green  ! 

From  these  retreats  my  feet  would  stray  no  more, 
But,  with  my  Love,  I  quit  the  darling  scene  ! 

The  Isle  of  Drayno  grac'd  with  verdant  bowrs. 
The  fort  that  tops  yon  cliffs  o'erhanging  brow, 

The  Sunian  "Wall,  and  Fingal's  massy  tow'rs 
Wake  in  my  breast  Affection's  parting  glow. 

I,  with  my  Natlios,  bid  yon  wilds  adieu  ! 

The  woods  and  bays  where  Anlo  roam'd  of  yore, 
Now  fast  receding,  vanish  from  my  view, 

And  Albion's  pleasing  scenes  return  no  more  ! 

How  sweet  thy  landscapes,  Letha's  winding  vale  ! 

How  soft  repose  where  thy  smooth  riv'lets  glide  ! 
Oft  on  thy  heights  we  took  the  fresh  regale. 

And  hills  and  streams  the  plenteous  board  supplied. 

O  lov'd  Glenmasan,  waste  of  herbs  and  flow'rs  ! 

Fair  wave  thy  forests  in  the  vernal  breeze  : 
Full  many  a  day  we  pass'd  th'  unconscious  hours, 

Stretcht  on  thy  grassy  banks  in  careless  ease. 

Dear  Etha's  glen,  where  first  my  cot  was  rear'd  ! 

How  much  I  lov'd  on  thy  tall  groves  to  gaze, 
When  rising  o'er  the  hills  the  sun  appear'd, 

And  the  vale  glitter'd  with  his  morning  rays. 

Glenurcha's  ample  tract,  a  tract  belov'd. 

By  two  straight  ranks  of  beauteous  hills  confin'd ; 

How  glad  his  youthful  mates  with  Nathos  rov'd, 
While  o'er  thy  crags  they  urg'd  the  flying  hind. 
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DalruvaFs  vale,  the  vale  of  harmless  glee, 

Where  social  bands  around  us  lov'd  to  throng  I 

Where  oft  from  yonder  mountain's  bending  tree 
The  artless  Cuckoo  pour'd  her  mellow  song. 

How  lovely  Drayno  with  its  sounding  shore, 

The  sands  of  Avich  lav'd  by  billows  green  ! 
From  those  sweet  haunts  my  feet  would  stray  no  more, 

But  with  my  Love  I  quit  the  darling  scene. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  this  poetical  sojourner  in  Bon- 
Accord  with  an  extract  from  almost  the  only  English  piece 
of  a  lighter  nature  which  he  has  left,  and  which  displays  a 
considerable  amount  of  rough  saturnine  humour.  The  scene  is 
night,  and  the  poet's  rest  is  disturbed  from  without  by  an  open- 
air  concert  energetically  kept  up  by  a  company  of  feline  artists, 
and  from  within  by  the  combined  attack  on  his  sacred  person 
of  a  whole  colony  of  certain  persevering  insects,  renowned 
for  their  saltatory  achievements  and  their  blood-thirsty 
propensities : — 

*  "i^  ¥r  *  "fr  ^ 

Yes,  poets  have  phrases  enough, 

Like  trowels  for  working  in  lime. 
To  plaster  the  smooth  and  the  rough 

With  the  tractable  ointment  of  rhvme. 


Would  heav'n  they  were  here  but  a  night. 

To  partake  of  our  music  and  ease. 
The  brawling  of  cats  as  they  fight. 

And  the  restless  attacks  of  the  fleas! 
How  quick  from  the  rise  to  the  fall 

The  mewing  practitioners  pass. 
And  join  the  fantastical  squall, 

In  full  chorus  of  treble  and  bass  I 
liike  precentors  contending  for  palms. 

The  Bangor  of  Devils  they  swell ; 
O  Sternhold  I  what  elegant  psalms ! 

The  like  never  flowed  from  thy  shell. 
Now,  up  with  the  concert  of  yells ! 

Now,  out  with  the  tempest  of  rage ! 
Strange  echoes  are  rous'd  from  their  cells, 

As  the  cufl[ing  assailants  engage. 
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My  eye-lids  in  vain  would  I  close, 

To  solicit  the  blessing  of  rest ; 
Within  and  without  are  my  foes 

Disturbing  this  troublesome  nest. 
Let  the  blankets  be  wrapp'd  as  I  please, 

No  scheme  of  defence  can  avail ; 
The  merciless  hosts  of  the  fleas 

Each  point  of  my  fortress  assail. 
All  the  space  from  my  tojD  to  my  toes 

Raves  mad  with  the  smart  of  their  ire  ; 
Not  an  inch  of  my  surface  but  glows 

With  the  rage  of  St.  Anthony's  tire  I 
If  purgat'ry's  under  the  pole. 

Where  sinners  are  burn'd  for  their  crimes, 
Sure,  this  is  the  damnable  hole, 

Where  I'm  burned  for  my  sins  and  my  rhymes. 
May  curses  on  curses  confound 

Your  talons,  your  bills,  and  your  legs  ! 
May  the  fiends  of  destruction  be  round 

To 'crush  you,  ye  fellest  of  plagues. 


BARDLINGS  OF  A  DAY— FROM  1800-1820. 

The  publication  of  "  Currie's  Life  and  Works  of  Burns  "  in 
the  year  1800  is  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  Scottish 
poetry,  for  it  gave  an  impetus  to  the  activity  of  the  national 
muse  infinitely  greater  than  that  which  any  other  publication 
had  ever  done.  Men  saw  there,  once  again,  in  light  as  clear  as 
noon-day,  that  the  higher  reaches  of  poetry  were  not  an  exclu- 
sive possession  of  those  versed  in  "the  jargon  o'  the  schools",  but 
that  wherever  "  that  spark  o'  nature's  fire",  which  alone  reaches 
the  heart,  was  found,  whether  under  the  fustian  of  the  peasant 
or  the  frills  of  the  peer,  there  the  goddess  of  immortal  song  had 
her  shrine.  Of  course  the  full  and  true  appreciation  of  the 
marvellous  genius  which  possessed  that  typical  Scotsman — 
not  to  speak  of  the  deep  tragedy  of  his  life — had  not  then  been 
apprehended  in  all  its  magnitude— indeed,  men  have  to  be 
removed  generations  beyond  such  giants  before  they  realise 
how  much  they  tower  above   ordinary  mortals.     As   may  be 
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read  in  many  a  preface  to  obscure  versicles,  the  success,  which 
crowned  the  poetical  efforts  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  made 
many  an  indifferent  singer  dream  of  possibilities,  which  till  then 
had  never  crossed  his  mind.  There  are  fools,  however,  outside 
collecre  as  well  as  inside,  and  if  these  latter  tried  "  to  climb 
Parnassus  by  dint  o'  Greek  ",  the  former,  in  their  efforts,  fre- 
quently confounded  mere  rhyming  power  with  the  poetic  gift. 
In  approaching  the  bards  of  our  countryside  who  came  forth 
to  public  view  during  the  early  years  of  the  century,  we  find 
many,  apparently  less  impelled  by  the  vanity  of  seeing  their 
names  in  print,  than  by  the  necessity  which  brought  them  face 
to  face  with  "  sell  your  rhymes  or  starve".  The  generous 
public,  who  bought  these  rhymes,  had  some  return  for  its  mone}" 
in  seeing  "  my  subscribers'  "  generosity  duly  magnilied  in  an 
introductory  note,  and  in  being  assured,  with  all  humility, 
of  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  needy  author.  The  vast  majority 
of  these  aspirants  after  a  fame  which  might  put  money  in  their 
purse  were  bard  lings  far  below  mediocrity,  a  typical  example 
of  which  we  find  in  "  Poems  on  various  subjects,  and  chiefly  in 
the  Scottish  Dialect.  By  James  M'Kenzie,  teacher  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  School,  Kincardine  O'T^eil.  Aberdeen :  Piinted  for 
the  author.  1804".  The  humble  author  of  this  booklet  of  48 
pages  belonged  to  the  poorest  class  of  country  dominies,  who 
managed  to  scrape  a  meagre  subsistence  from  the  fees  of 
straggling  scholars  outside  the  range  of  the  parish  school.  In 
his  case,  this  precarious  pittance  was  supplemented  by  the  inte- 
rest of  £150,  which  James  Hunter  of  Darrahill  had  bequeathed, 
for  a  school  near  Camphill,  on  the  borders  of  Lumphanan  and 
Kincardine  O'Neil.  'J  he  dominie  evidently  belonged  to  the 
north  Highlands,  from  near  Fortrose  ;  and,  if  one  were  to  judge 
from  the  notes  which  accompany  his  verses,  he  must  have  been 
a  prim  sample  of  the  high-and-dry  Highland  pedagogue.  Un- 
like the  ordinary  poetaster,  who  is  eternally  singing  his  own 
loves,  hopes,  and  fears,  Mr.  James's  muse  moves  mostly  to 
thunder-storms.  He  is  the  bardling  of  thunder  and  night 
scenes — and  might  have  reached  the  sublime,  only  he  took  the 
other  step.  He  tried  all  sorts  of  verse,  the  ballad,  heroic,  Alex- 
andrine, blank,  and  was  equally  successful  in  all.  His  booklet 
may  be  of  value  to  local   collectors,  because  it  is  rare,  and 
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because  it  is  a  good  sample  of  the  press  of  "  Imlay  &  Keith, 
Longacre  ";  certainly  it  is  of  no  value  for  anything  it  contains. 
Slightly  improved  in  quality  are  the  verses  which  "  the 
female  bard  of  Aberdeen  ",  prefaced  by  a  considerable  flourish 
of  local  trumpets,  brought  before  the  public  in  "  Simple  Poems 
on  Simple  Subjects;  by  Christian  Milne,  wife  of  a  journey- 
man shipcarpenter  at  Footdee,  Aberdeen,  1805".  The  authoress 
was  indeed  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  well  deserved 
the  temporary  hum  of  praise  and  more  substantial  profits 
which  followed  the  publication  of  her  little  work.  She  was  a 
native  of  Inverness,  being  born  there  on  loth  May,  1773.  Her 
parents  were  poor,  but  the  little  schooling  she  got  she  turned  to 
ffood  account,  havino-  earlv  shown  a  stronof  attachment  to 
poetry,  and  actually  had  begun  rhyming  before  she  entered  on 
her  teens.  Like  every  other  working  man's  daughter,  she  was 
sent  early  to  work,  entering  on  domestic  service  in  Aberdeen 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Shortly  after  this,  a  series  of  family 
disasters  brought  her  father  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  her 
scanty  earnings,  while  a  break-down  in  her  own  health,  brought 
both  to  the  brink  of  starvation  ;  but  through  all  her  trials  and 
difficulties  the  little  woman  battled  bravely  and  successfully. 
Shortly  after  her  marriage,  some  of  her  poetical  pieces, — for  she 
had  never  ceased,  'mid  all  her  privations  and  misfortunes,  to 
court  the  tuneful  Nine, — were  shown  to  a  gentleman  of  reputed 
taste  in  Aberdeen,  and  the  news  soon  spread  abroad  that  a 
poetess,  in  the  person  of  a  clean,  thrifty,  motherly  house- 
wife, dwelt  at  Fittie.  A  number  of  local  gentlemen,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Livingston,  Bishop  Skinner,  and  John  Ewen, 
came  to  her  assistance,  and  helped  materially  to  make  the 
publication  of  her  verses  a  success.  A  list  of  500  subscribers, 
almost  all  in  the  upper  classes  of  town  and  county,  ensured 
the  sale  of  over  600  copies ;  and  one  can  easily  imagine  how 
gratifying  such  a  response  proved  to  the  humble  housewife, 
who  heretofore  was  so  shy  in  showing  her  verses.  An 
interesting  notice  of  Mrs.  Milne  is  given  in  "  Spence's  Letters 
from  the  North  Highlands  during  the  summer  of  1816  ".  From 
it  we  learn  that  the  profits  from  "Simple  Poems"  amounted  to 
£100,  which  was  then  being  invested  in  the  sixteenth  share  of 
a  vessel  of  which  her  husband   was   made   master,  and  that 
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"  Kirsty",  though  busy  with  the  duties  which  eight  children 
laid  upon  her,  still  found  time  for  writing  an  occasional  poem. 
**  Mrs.  Mihie's  habitation  ",  says  Miss  Spence,  "  is  in  the  second 
floor  of  a  very  mean  house  in  a  small  fishing  town,  called 
Foot  Dee,  where  all  the  uncivilised  fish-wives  live,  \)ut ",  she 
continues,  *'  her  homely  apartment  had  none  of  the  litter  and 
disorder  seen  in  many  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  Scot- 
land". She  describes  the  poetess  as  seated  in  the  midst  of  her 
children,  clean,  neat,  and  employed  at  her  needle,  with  a 
countenance,  pale,  melancholy,  and  sickly,  but  marked  by 
intelligence,  and  enters  fully  into  the  origin  of  her  verse- 
writing  and  subsequent  domestic  circumstances. 

The  contents  of  her  book,  apart  from  the  history  of  the 
author,  demand  little  attention  now.  They  are  indeed  swiple, 
both  in  matter  and  manner,  and  while  they  all  evince  a 
considerable  faculty  for  rhyming,  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  a 
tender  and  warm  heart,  they  present  few  items  worth  quota- 
tion. The  following  epigrammatic  lines  will  suffice  as  a 
sample : — 

A  sage  much  skilled  in  classic  lore, 

And  eager  still  t'  increase  his  store, 

Did  punctual  come  each  day  to  dinner, 

But  never  left  his  study  sooner. 

One  day,  so  says  my  little  tale, 

His  wife,  surprised  to  find  him  fail 

In  coming  at  the  hour  precise, 

Went  to  his  study  with  surprise 

And  said,  with  archness  in  her  look, 

"  I  wish,  my  dear,  I  were  a  book  ". 

"  Why  so  ? "  her  learned  spouse  replied ; 

"  Because  you'd  still  be  at  my  side". 

"  If  you  an  almanack  could  be, 

Fd  wish  you  then  a  book",  said  he; 

"  Pray,  why  an  almanack,  my  dear  ? " 

"  I'd  have  a  new  one  every  year  !  " 

"  A  Collection  of  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  in  the  English 
and  Scottish  Dialects,  by  William  Edwards,  gardener, 
Delgaty,  Turreff.  Aberdeen:  D.  Chalmers  &  Co.,  1810". 
The  above  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume  of  verse  which, 
though  marked  by  little  of  the  poetic  faculty,  shows  con- 
siderable facility  of  versification,  and  which  appears  to  have 
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had  a  rather  extensive  circulation,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
fact  mentioned  in  a  note  at  the  end,  that  "  the  number  sub- 
scribed for  was  nine  hundred  and  twenty -three  ".  The  author 
must  have  been  born  soon  after  the  '45,  but  his  life  appears  to 
have  been  unchequered  by  events  other  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  ordinary  mortal  who  spends  a  long  life  in  rural  work.  In 
looking  over  the  volume  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  large 
subscription-list  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  "  troops  of 
friends";  so  the  author  must  have  been  a  "likeable  body".  Its 
pages  contain  a  few  elegies  and  odes,  a  "  Song  in  praise  of  the 
gardener",  dated  1780;  a  "Bakers  Shop  Bill",  1781;  "An 
Address  to  the  Aberdeen  Journal — the  particular  number 
containing  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Corunna — in  which  he 
wonders  how  the  editor  can  possibly  find  something  new  to  say 
every  week  1  In  his  modest  preface  he  states  that  his  "  poems 
were  written  during  intervals  of  labour  by  one  who  received 
no  advantages  of  education  except  what  a  few  months'  attend- 
■ance  at  a  country  school  could  afford  ".  The  following  speci- 
men of  his  poetic  powers  from  an  "Address  to  his  Subscribers" 
has  a  personal  i  iiterest : — 

Weak  flows  tlie  vital  current  in  my  veins, 

Its  warmth  reduc'd  by  age  and  wasting  pains ; 

Threescore  and  three  years  has  the  circling  sun, 

Since  1  was  born,  along  the  ecliptic  run. 

My  nerves  relax — the  pride  of  strength  is  past, 

And  down  the  hill  of  life  I  totter  fast ; 

No  fare  delicious  does  my  table  grace, 

No  nut-brown  draughts  my  languid  spirits  raise ; 

A  wife,  five  children  at  my  homely  board. 

Share  in  the  boon  my  labours  can  aflford — 

Except  two  elder  boys,  who  sometimes  keep 

A  neighbour's  herd  of  kine  or  flock  of  sheep. 

Yet,  Heaven  be  bless'd,  I  rent  eight  roods  of  farm, 

A  cow  is  mine,  my  mud-built  cot  is  warm ; 

These,  with  the  benison  that  crowns  my  toil. 

Clothes  ev'ry  face  around  me  with  a  smile. 

Such  moral  ills,  the  source  of  cruel  woe. 

As  envy,  hate,  and  strife,  I  never  know. 

Evidently  a  good,  kindly   soul,  who  well   deserved  a  list  of 
nearly  a  thousand  subscribers  to  his  "  bookie"  ! 

Another  of  our  local  bards  who  rarely  rose  above  mediocrity 
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in  his  verse-writing,  and  whom  the  spur  of  pinching  poverty 
sent  to  the  press  more  than  once,  was  James  Cock,  popularly 
known  as  "the  Grandholm  Poet".  James  was  a  native  of 
Elo-in,  where  he  was  born  17th  February,  1752.  He  was  bred 
to  the  occupation  of  a  handloom  weaver,  married  in  1775,  and 
in  1781  lifted  his  "three  looms  and  warping  mill",  and  bag 
and  baggage  settled  down  as  a  customer  weaver  at  Fraserburgh 
under  the  patronage  of  Lady  Saltoun.  After  a  three  years' 
stay,  dull  times  set  in,  with  so  distant  a  prospect  of  a  revival  in 
that  quarter,  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Elgin,  where 
for  about  ten  years,  with  varying  fortune,  he  plodded  through 
the  rounds  of  a  hard-working  life.  About  1796  he  entered  the 
employment  of  Leys,  Mason,  &  Co.,  as  a  foreman  or  overseer 
at  Grandholm  Works,  and  after  the  wind-up  of  that  firm,  again 
took  to  the  loom,  and  ended  his  days  on  the  "  treddles  ".  His 
rhyming  powers  soon  became  known  in  the  locality,  and  the 
geniality  of  his  nature,  coupled  with  no  small  share  of  conver- 
sational power,  soon  grouped  round  him  all  those  fellow- 
workmen  who  had  a  taste  for  literature,  especially  poetry. 
There  were  George  Smith,  who  long  after  published  "  Douglas 
Travestie  ",  &c.,  a  fellow-craftsman,  humorist  and  poet ;  Willie 
Beattie,  the  heckler ;  Joseph  Anderson,  baker,  book-canvasser, 
and  poet;  William  Sutherland,  the  Gilcomston  poet,  also  a 
weaver ;  all  birds  of  a  feather,  and  devoted  cronies.  Many  a 
happy  night  did  this  coterie  spend  over  the  inspiring  sup  from 
Luckie  Lawson's  "  pig  ",  or  at  "  Patie's  reamin'  nappy  ",  till  the 
varying  fortunes  which  time  had  in  store  for  each  scattered 
them  widely  apart.  Cock  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  his 
family,  the  greater  portion  of  them  dying  as  they  reached  ma- 
turity. He  first  appeared  before  the  public  with  a  volume  of 
verse  in  1806,  again  in  1810,  1820,  and  1824.  He  was  too 
sensible  a  man  to  plume  himself  much  on  his  poetic  gifts,  and 
frequently,  to  his  more  intimate  correspondents,  was  not  a 
bit  mealy-mouthed  about  the  lameness  of  his  muse.  In  an 
epistle  to  Geordie  [Smith]  he  says — 

Tho'  lang  I've  born  the  poet's  name, 
I  hae  sma'  right  to  public  fame, 
My  muse  at  best's  but  unco  lame, 

Without  a  doubt ; 
But  vain  applause  was  not  my  aim 

Fan  I  set  out. 
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At  first,  she  was  fii'  stiff  to  draw, 
For  flip  nor  spur  she  wadna  ca ' ; 
Necessity,  that  has  nae  law, 

Gar't  her  tak  gate ; 
Tho'  mony  a  dowie  day  she  saw, 

She's  aye  on  foot. 

•it  -Jt  -X-  *  -K- 

Now,  neiper,  just  to  tell  the  truth. 
My  muse  could  frolic  in  her  youth ; 
Fan  she  got  aught  to  weet  her  mouth, 

She  rais'd  a  clatter 

Now  fint  a  halt's  to  slok  her  drouth 

But  sups  o'  water. 

Guid  scuds  that  fills  a  body's  wame, 
May  whiles  inspire  a  chiel  to  rhyme ; 
Vow  Geordie,  lad,  ance  on  a  time, 

Fan  just  half  fu', 
I  gart  my  numbei's  nicely  chime, 

I  sail  avow. 

This  is  pretty  much  the  literal  truth,  for  it  is  the  frolicsome- 
ness  of  his  epistles,  whether  written  in  youth  or  old  age,  that 
makes  up  for  the  disappointing  flatness  of  what  may  be  called 
his  more  ambitious  attempts.  Though  unmistakably  far 
behind  some  of  his  contemporary  working-men  poets,  yet  the 
versicles  of  James  Cock  have  now  and  again  a  raciness  of  ex- 
pression and  quaintness  of  phrase,  which  indicate  a  something 
in  their  author,  which,  had  greater  leisure  and  a  more  liberal 
education  been  his,  might  have  bloomed  into  verses  of  more 
permanent  worth. 

The  Joseph  Anderson  mentioned  above,  as  a  crony  and 
rhyming  coiTespondent  of  Cock's,  was  for  some  time  a  baker  in 
Peterhead,  but  latterly  came  to  Aberdeen  as  agent  for  the 
Bungay  Publishing  Company.  He  lived  in  Longacre,  and 
published  in  1818,  through  Peter  Buchan,  "  at  the  Auchmedden 
Press",  a  volume  of  rhyme  entitled  "The  Artless  Muse".  One 
of  the  longest  pieces  in  his  booklet  is  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1817,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  His  verses  are  much 
under  mediocrity,  and  seem  to  be  a  rather  lengthy  commentary 
on  his  own  description  of  himself — 

A  wayward,  musing,  strange-like  elf, 
I  never  could  express  myself. 
AA 
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His  claims  to  fame,  even  among  our  bards  of  passage,  are 
nil,  but  had  they  even  been  greater  than  they  are,  he   was 
bound  to  play  second  fiddle  to,  yea,  almost  suffer  total  eclipse 
through  the  notoriety  of  another  of  the  same  name — to  wit,  David 
Anderson,  popularly  known  as  "Copperie",  a  literary  veteran 
of  many  books,  and,  if  not  much  of  a  poet,  certainly  a  good  bit 
of  a  character.     He  was  born  at  Kintore  in  1783,  learned  the 
trade  of  coppersmith  at  Aberdeen,  and  some  time  prior  to  1817 
started  business  on  his  own  account  at  Inverurie.     For  some 
time  he  carried  on  a  fairly  remunerative  business  there,  princi- 
pally making  and  mending  small  stills,  extensively  used  at  that 
time  throughout  the  county  in  distillation,  illicit  or  otherwise. 
Unfortunately  for  much  success  in  business,  David,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  (he  is  said  to  have  first  appeared  in  print  in 
1803),  got  hopelessly  smitten  with  the  itch  for  literary  fame:  and 
'mid  the  hardships  and  poverty  which  fell  to  his  lot  from  first  to 
last,  and  they  were  many  and  keen,  the  illusions  of  authorship 
buoyed  him  gaily  over  all.     Though  by  no  means  a  strong  man, 
he  was  an  eminently  cheery  one,  and  had  the  happy  knack  of 
finding  the  silver  lining  to  every  cloud  of  trouble  that  over- 
shadowed him — a  feat  which  our  profoundest  philosophy  cannot 
always  achieve.     [Jp  to  the  year  1838,  when  he  last  appeared 
before  the  public  with  his  poem  "Napoleon  in  Russia,  in  three 
cantos",  he  had  already,  in  plays  and  poems,  thrown  forth  seven 
separate  booklets,  the  general  character  of  which  is  that  of  un- 
mistakable doggerel.    They  failed  to  bring  money,  they  failed  to 
bring  fame,  but  they  brought  a  certain  amount  of  notoriety, 
which,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  mind,  gave  him  all  the  pleasure 
the  higher  form  could  have  given.    His  vanity  and  self-conceit,  in 
connection  with  what  he  called  his  "literary  works",  were  of  that 
sublime  order  which  no  amount  of  failure  could  touch ;  and  of 
course  criticism,  unless  it  flattered  him  a  bit,  was  equally  power- 
less.    Nothing  astonished  him  more  than  the  rage  which  took 
the  public  mind  about  William  Thom  after  the  publication  of  his 
"  Rhymes  and  Recollections  ";  and  when  that  sweet  singer  after- 
wards became  known  as  "the  Inverurie  Poet",  Copperie,  for  the 
nonce,  lost  all  patience.     He  spoke  of  Thom  as  a  mere  boy  in 
literature ;  while  he — the  veritable   Inverurie  Poet — was  the 
author  of  at  least  eight  volumes  of  poetry !    The  younger  sparks 
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of  Inverurie  and  the  literary  wags  of  Aberdeen  (for  he  had  a 
wide  circle  of  acquaintance  and  was  a  most  enjoyable  com- 
panion) used  to  draw  him  out  immensely  on  this  subject — for  a 
little  flattery  was  all  the  prelude  required.  He  possessed  a  con- 
siderable power  of  mimicr}^,  and  could  hit  off",  in  admirable  style, 
any  peculiarity  in  speech  or  manner  of  those  he  would  talk 
about ;  so  that  what  between  his  political  harangues,  his  cari- 
catures of  well-known  characters,  and  the  airings  of  his  own 
harmless  vanities,  he  would  keep  the  smithy  in  a  roar  the  whole 
evening.  A  great  ambition  of  his,  indeed  for  years  the  darling 
aim  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  was  to  dramatise  "  some  of  the 
most  heroic  actions  and  untimely  ends  of  the  most  illustrious 
kings  and  captains  of  antiquity  of  my  native  land  ",  and  his 
first  essay  in  that  direction  was  "The  Martial  Achievements  of 
Sir  ^Yilliam  Wallace",  which  he  published  in  1821.  While 
admitting  in  after  years  that  the  failure  of  this  piece  to  catch 
the  public  ear  moi'tified  him  a  bit,  he  nevertheless  set  to  work 
once  again,  and  wrote  "  King  Robert  Bruce,  or  the  Battle  of 
Bannockburn".  His  friends  dissuaded  him  from  publishing  \i> 
and  "King  Robert"  lay  in  manuscript  till  1833,  when,  probably 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  he  describes  in  one 
of  his  epistles  as  determining  all  his  goings  to  press,  it  at  last 
reached  type.  Long  ere  this,  however,  he  had  felt  the  straits  of 
poverty  to  a  degree  which  would  have  broken  the  spirit  of  any 
ordinary  mortal.  The  date  of  every  succeeding  booklet,  from 
1810,  recorded  financially  a  lower  and  low^er  mark.  Duns  had 
threatened  him  even  wdth  imprisonment,  but  he  was  beyond 
their  pale,  for  the}^  really  could  have  done  nothing  to  him  that 
would  not  have  likely  bettered  his  condition.     Hear  him: — 

Man  1  me  wi"  jails  ye  caiina  flev ; 
Like  a  sheep  cote,  or  aul'  swire  stye, 
My  dwallin'  is  a  rickle  o'  dry, 

Undrest  stane  was, 
All'  like  anr  dykes,  ilk  stormy  day 

Drift  thro'  them  blaws. 

An'  thro'  the  breem-thack'd  reef,  in  troth, 
The  rain  show'rs  like  a  water  bath, 
An'  sunk  se  like  the  sides  it  hath 

O'  ony  ship, 
Bulg'd  the  partition  wa'  o'  lath 

AN'hare  I  do  sleep. 
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Folk,  comin'  in  an'  out,  aft  tell  me, 
That  it  will  fa',  some  night,  an'  fell  me, 
Some  mornin',  soon,  they'll  hae  to  sheell  me 

Out  o'  the  ruins ; 
Therefore,  to  apprehend  and  jail  me, 

I  gi'e  ye  'llowance. 

Immur'd  in  prison  wa's,  I'll  fare, 

Ne  doubt,  as  well  as  I  do  here  ; 

A  n'  hark — at  your  expense ; — an'  there 

I  will  be  dry; 
An'  I  will  warrant,  man,  ye'll  tire 

As  soon  as  I. 

He  likewise  drew  great  consolation  from  the  fact  that  other 
poets,  "their  country's  glory",  had  been  "Tow-beeth'd  for  debt", 
and  that,  if  such  also  befell  him,  he  would  only  be  sharing,  in  a 
way,  the  common  fate  of  poetic  genius  from  Homer  to 
Anderson  !     He  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  himself — 

.   .   .  the  man  o'  rhyme 
Just  like  a  Cyclops,  black  an'  grim, 
Sittin'  in's  smiddie,  passin's  time, 

Writin'  a  play. 
In  hopes  that  cash  in's  pouch  will  chime 
For  it  some  day — 

at  the  time  when  the  establishment  of  larg^e  distilleries  and 

other  causes  brought  his  little  trade  to  the  lowest  ebb.     Indeed 

he  speaks  then,  of  "  half-a-crown  a  uke  "  being  about  the  sum  of 

his   earnings.      Under   these  circumstances,  it  is   not   to  be 

wondered  at,  that  he  sometimes  looked  back  on  his  past  life, 

not  with  regret,  but  just  to  picture  to  himself  what  he  might 

have   been   and   done,  or,  as  he  puts  it  in  his  own  slashing 

doggerel — 

I  own,  gin  I  had  not  been  stupit, 
I'd  ne'er  on  brass  nor  copper  chapet, 
Nor  threaten'd,  neither,  to  be  roupet 

Nor  jail'd,  as  now ; 
But  gravely  shaken  in  a  pu'pit, 

My  heath'ry  pow. 
An'  open'd  hell's  devourin'  jaws. 
An'  gar'd  the  auld-wives  shak'  their  pows, 
An'  their  shin-banes  reeshle  i'  their  hose, 

An'  sigh  an  grane, 
An'  up  the  whites  (wi'  throbs  and  throes) 

Turn  o'  their  een. 
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"  Sic  poet,  sic  pastor  ",  no  doubt;  but  the  fates  had  reserved 
"  Copperie  "  for  other  purposes,  and  the  "  shin-banes  "  of  the 
"  auld  wives  "  were  in  no  danger  of  disturbance  by  the  force 
of  any  pulpit  declamation  from  him. 

Years  now  began  to  whiten  his  haffits  and  curtail  the 
energy  of  his  wiry  frame;  and  it  fell  to  the  kindly  hands  of 
friends  to  smooth  in  a  manner  the  roughness  of  the  way  in 
his  declining  days.  A  short  time  before  he  died,  he  was  so 
thoroughly  poverty-stricken  that  some  of  his  friends  got  him 
persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  their  application  for  parochial  relief 
on  his  behalf.  This  was  readily  granted  to  him,  at  the  rate  of 
a  shilling  per  week,  payable  monthly.  The  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, however,  which  all  through  life  had  characterised 
him,  though  "cowed"  a  little  now,  yet  chafed  under  the 
indignity  of  being  a  pauper,  and,  on  second  thoughts,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  parochial  authorities  desiring  them  to  erase  his 
name  from  their  books,  as  he  had  determined  to  have  nothino- 
to  do  with  their  relief.  So  he  died  "  in  the  rickle  o'  dry  stane 
wa's  "  on  the  29th  December,  1851,  and  on  the  New  Year's  Day 
was  laid  in  the  churchyard  at  Kintore  beside  his  mother,  over 
whose  grave  he  had,  in  his  better  days,  placed  a  stone  with  the 
following  epitaph — 

No  pomp  displayed  nor  meant  by  this  plain  stone, 

To  draw  the  attention  of  the  passing  eye ; 

But  the  due  tribute  of  a  mourning  son. 

That  marks  where  lies  a  mother's  mouldering  clay. 

A  man  of  quite  a  different  type  from  Anderson  was 
Nathaniel  Gillet,  author  of  "  Man's  Chief  Good,  a  poem, 
Aberdeen,  Chalmers  &  Co.,  1819  ".  Though  not  a  native,  Mr. 
Gillet  lived  a  long  life  in  Aberdeen,  was  a  working  jeweller  or 
goldsmith  in  the  Gallowgate,  and  for  a  long  period  held  office 
as  treasurer  to  the  manaojers  of  the  Trades'  School,  beino- 
himself  a  member  of  the  Hammerman  Corporation.  He  was 
for  many  years  electrician  to  the  Infirmary,  and  was  reputed 
to  have  held  very  curious  opinions  anent  what  he  called  "  the 
four  elements  ",  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  Among  his  cronies 
he  was  known  as  the  "The  Buckle-maker"  a  nom-de-plume  he 
assumed  in  a  controversy  which  took  place,  in  the  local  papers, 
between  him  and  the  R-ev.  John  Murrav,  over  the  removal 
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of  the  black  cloth  with  which  the  Trades  draped  the  gallery 
of  Trinity  Chapel,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline.  This 
retirmo^,  dilio-ent  citizen,  seems  to  have  wooed  the  muses 
only  in  his  old  age,  and  if  it  was  the  besetting  sin  of  his 
poetical  contemporaries  to  be,  in  their  higher  attempts,  little 
other  than  far-off  echoes  of  Burns,  it  was  reserved  for  Nathaniel 
to  show  that  there  were  depths  of  inanity  in  blank  verse  which 
even  these  jinglers  in  their  mother  tongue  could  never  hope  to 
reach.  In  short,  "  Man's  Chief  Good  "  is  the  most  prosaic  and 
unreadable  poem  that  had  then  been  issued  by  the  Aberdeen 
press;  indeed  we  have  to  come  down  to  the  present  day  to  find 
anything  to  match  it  in  insipidity  and  dulness.  As  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  understand  it,  it  is  a  kind  of  sermon  on  the 
utility  of  religion,  garnished  over  with  those  pious  reflections, 
which  we  all  like  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  our  old  men,  but 
which,  in  print,  unless  counterbalanced  by  other  qualities,  is 
not  only  intolerable,  but  would  be  certain  to  sink  almost  any 
poem. 

His  address  to  the  muse  will  show,  if  not  '*  the  art  of  sink- 
ing in  poetry  "  at  least  a  little  of  the  sister  art  of  vapouring  in 
verse : — 

Hail  !  heavenly  muse  !  ofFsj)ring  of  Divine  power  ! 

The  Deity's  high  herald,  to  proclaim 

Around  creation  his  ne'er-ceasing  praise. 

All  hail  ye  Goddess  of  primeval  joy  ! 

Fair  as  the  blushing  morn  that  raptur'd  saw 

The  Universe  arise  I  and  fir'd  the  songs 

Of  chorus  angels,  when  the  morning  stars 

Together  sang,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 

Shouted  for  joy.     Seraphic  Songstress,  hail ! 

Whose  God-like  energies  at  first  disdain'd 

The  despicable  range  of  grov'lling  thought ; 

And  mounted  nobly  on  cherubic  wings 

Enraptur'd,  circled  the  Eternal  Throne  ! 

With  eagle  eye  presuming  him  to  trace 

In  all  his  radiant  glory. 

He  also  published  in  1827  a  religious  work,  "An  Exposition 
of  Christian  Doctrine  ". 
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WILLIAM    INGRAM. 

Among  the  many  improvements  which  the  Cumiues  of  Auchry 
instituted  in  the  parish  of  Monquhitter,  not  the  least  was 
the  establishment  of  Cuminestown  village  in  1763.  The 
nucleus  then  formed  soon  developed  into  a  small  industrial 
centre,  where  various  handicraftsmen  exercised  their  callings, 
particularly  weavers  in  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen.  Here 
William  Ingram  was  born  in  1765,  and  though  for  a  time  his 
early  years  were  occupied  in  doing  whatever  bits  of  farm  work 
he  was  fit  for,  he  ultimately  took  to  the  loom,  but  like  most 
country  weavers  of  that  period,  frequently  turned  his  hand  to 
agricultural  work,  as  the  busy  season  of  the  one  calling  was 
usually  the  dull  season  of  the  other.  Time  passed  on,  and 
though  now  involved  in  the  cares  of  domestic  life,  with  wife 
and  bairns  at  his  side,  the  fire  of  an  early  ambition  to  raise 
himself  above  the  lowly  position  he  was  born  into,  had  not  died 
out,  but  was  quietly  shaping  him,  as  night  after  night  he  pored 
over  his  books  in  the  quiet  corner  of  his  humble  home.  The 
mettle  that  was  in  this  man  had,  before  this,  begun  to  command 
littention,  first  from  the  parish  minister,  then  from  the  laird ; 
and  they,  noting  the  intelligence  and  decorum  which  at  all 
times  marked  his  sayings  and  doings,  now  resolved  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  towards  the  realisation  of  his  aims.  The  educa- 
tion which  his  father's  humble  circumstances  in  life  had  allowed 
him  taget,  though  little,  had  been  made  more,  by  diligent  appli- 
cation in  the  by-hours  of  his  working  life.  At  length,  when 
"verging  on  his  fortieth  year,  he  resolved,  with  the  stock  of 
knowledge  now  in  his  possession,  and  the  help  of  the  kind 
friends  he  had  been  able  to  gather  around  him,  to  exchange  the 
sliuttle  and  mattock  for  the  ferule  and  quill. 

In  every  large  country  parish,  the  school  was  certain  to  be 
inconveniently  situated  for  a  certain  number  of  families,  and 
gradually,  dominies,  of  a  less  pretentious  order  than  "the  clerk", 
squatted  down  on  the  outlying  districts.  The  convenience  of 
these  side  schools  was  at  once  apparent  to  the  surrounding 
crofters,  who  were  usually  quite  ready  to  grant  a  house,  peats,  and 
other  perquisites,  as  a  basis  of  operation  to  the  adventurous 
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dominie  who  might  settle  amongst  them.  Though  the  fees 
were  in  general  much  the  same  as  those  charged  at  the  parish 
school  for  similar  instruction,  the  total  income  was  nevertheless 
very  small ;  yet,  what  with  the  gratuities  of  neighbours,  and  the 
produce  of  his  own  kail-yard,  the  necessities  of  life  were  fairly 
well  provided  for  if  the  luxuries  were  nil.  To  fill  such  a 
humble  situation  as  this,  as  a  prior  step  to  further  advancement, 
was  suggested  to  William  Ingram  by  his  friend,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Johnston,  of  Monquhitter.  This  gentleman,  who 
continued  throughout  his  long  life  to  be  a  sympathetic  and 
kindly  friend  and  adviser  of  the  dominie,  had  been  translated 
from  Gilcomston  Chapel  of  Ease  to  Monquhitter  in  1775,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death  in  1829.  Partly  through  his 
influence,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  spreading  opinion  of  Ingram's 
fitness  to  be  a  teacher  of  youth,  the  whilom  cotton- weaver 
opened  a  school  at  Annochy  in  1805,  being  guaranteed  by 
certain  leaseholders,  Messrs.  Henderson,  Wilson,  and  Findlay,  as 
managers  of  the  school,  the  munificent  salary  of  £2  10s.  per 
annum.  For  a  long  time  prior  to  his  settlement  here,  he  was 
well  known  to  have  quietly  been  courting  the  muses,  but  he 
now  began  to  develop  a  vein  of  satire  which,  though  its 
products  never  became  public,  were  much  enjoyed  by  his  in- 
timate friends,  and  was  to  him  throughout  his  career  the  main 
safety-valve  which  kept  his  temper  fairly  balanced.  If — as  in 
the  case  of  a  farmer  who  took  his  servant  from  school  and 
grumbled  at  having  to  pay  sixpence,  the  pupil's  share  in  the 
price  of  a  water-bucket — he  returned  the  money  with  the  pupil, 
he  also  duly  recorded  in  his  "  Metrical  Miscellany "  his 
opinion  of  the  greed  and  stinginess  of  such  a  patron  of  learn- 
ing. From  Annochy  he  removed  to  Burnside  of  Schivas, 
but  it  was  not  till  he  went  to  a  similar  school  at  Cairnbanno 
that  his  reputation  as  a  poet  became  pretty  generally  known. 
Shortly  after  his  settlement  there  in  1809  his  more  intimate 
friends  began  to  press  upon  him  the  desirability  of  having  his 
poems  printed;  but  it  was  some  time  before  the  natural 
diffidence  of  the  man  would  allow  him  to  think  seriously  about 
such  a  project.  His  manuscripts  were  sent  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Johnston,  who  undertook  to  look  over  them,  with  a  view  to 
selecting   the    most    suitable    pieces,  but    on    condition    that 
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nobody  should  know  that  he  had  any  hand  in  the  concern. 
The  parson  no  doubt  suspected,  from  the  snatches  of  some  of 
the  rollicking  verses  generally  attributed  to  Willie,  that  his 
muse  w^as  not  always  so  strait-laced  as  she  would  need  be,  for 
him  to  have  a  known  hand  in  ushering  her  into  public  notice. 
He,  however,  did  his  work  in  a  frank,  friendly  way,  and  having 
awakened  the  interest  of  some  gentlemen  in  Aberdeen  towards 
the  contemplated  publication,  there  appeared  in  the  Aberdeen 
Journal,  28th  November,  1810,  the  poem  of  "  The  Poor  Tutor  ", 
with  this  prefatory  note  : — "  The  following  beautiful  lines  have 
just  come  into  our  hands,  under  circumstances  which  irresistibly 
lead  us  to  make  them  public.  They  appear  in  the  prospectus 
as  a  specimen  of  a  small  volume  of  poems  about  to  be  published 
by  William  Ingram,  schoolmaster,  Cairnbanno;  they  are  feel- 
ingly and  beautifully  descriptive  of  the  author's  humble  lot, 
and  their  poetic  merit  is  such  as  cannot  fail  to  interest  every 
lover  of  genius  in  his  behalf".  This  had  an  excellent  effect. 
It  brought  him  friends  from  all  quarters,  and  as  time  went  on 
his  list  of  subscribers  swelled  till  it  reached  the  handsome  total 
of  1152  names.  Some  friends  in  London  and  others  in  Edin- 
burgh wrought  untiringly  on  his  behalf,  notably  a  Mr.  Daniel, 
with  whom  he  exchanged  many  interesting  communications. 
Writing  to  that  gentleman  in  1811,  while  his  volume  was  still 
hanging  fire,  he  speaks  with  great  diffidence  of  himself  and  his 
poetry.  "  At  the  same  time  ",  he  says  "I  am  sensible  that  my 
Mends  have  conceived  too  high  an  opinion  of  my  abilities.  On 
a  nearer  acquaintance  they  must  feel  disappointed.  When  I 
observe  the  word  genius  so  often  applied  to  me,  a  secret  blush 
crimsons  my  cheek.  Early  attached  to  poetry,  I  was  soon 
tempted  to  try  my  rash  and  untutored  hand  at  the  lyre,  but  I 
had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  publishing,  nor  did  I  wish  the 
world  to  know  what  happened  between  the  muse  and  me.  Till 
lately  my  poetical  attempts  were  only  known  to  a  few  con- 
fidential friends,  who  at  last,  anxious  to  introduce  me  to  notice, 
requested  my  permission  to  announce  this  publication.  I  have 
been  patronised  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  yet  I 
am  still  afraid  of  the  result.  My  walk  in  life  has  been  veiy 
unpropitious  to  literary  pursuits :  yet  I  have  attempted  nothing 
of  much  consequence  iu  the  poetical  way,  though  I  have  written 
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a  good  mauy  little  pieces,  mostly  for  my  own  amusement,  or  to 
beo'uile  a  heavy  hour  ".  Again,  writing  to  the  same  gentleman 
and  speaking  of  himself,  he  says — "  Whatever  you  have  con- 
ceived the  author  of  '  The  Tutor '  to  be,  you  will  find  that  he 
has  no  claim  either  to  brilliancy  of  wit  or  fertility  of  imagi- 
nation ;  but  you  will  find  that  he  is  steady  in  his  attachment, 
that  his  disposition  is  of  a  peaceful  kind,  and  that,  although  one 
of  the  rhyming  race,  he  is  not  one  of  the  genus  irritable ". 
After  no  small  delay  his  volume  appeared  in  January,  1812 — 
"Poems  in  the  English  and  Scottish  dialects,  by  William 
Inf^ram — Aberdeen:  printed  for  the  Author  by  D.  Chalmers  & 
Co."  It  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Wilson  of  Cairnbanno,  whose 
husband  was  patron  of  the  school,  and  a  kind  friend  to  the 
schoolmaster.  The  book  commanded  considerable  attention, 
and  helped  to  bring  him  into  closer  contact  with  men  of  literary 
tastes  in  Aberdeen  and  the  surrounding  district.  Ingram's 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Balfour,*  as  well  as  with  Bishop  Skinner, 
John  Ewen,  and  others  of  a  literary  turn,  was  of  the  most 
pleasant  description,  all  the  time  that  his  book  was  under 
weigh,  and  of  the  many  friendships  then  formed  the  genial 
dominie  never  lost  one.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  outlive  the 
most  of  them — but  we  must  not  anticipate. 

The  little  volume  of  1812,  extending  to  some  126  pages,  is 
decidedly  ahead  of  any  volume  of  local  verse,  from  the  publica- 
tion of  Beattie's  "  Fruits  of  Time  Parings  "  to  that  of  Imlay's 
"  May  Blossoms  "  ;  and  although  we  smile  now  at  the  brother 

*  This  was  the  poet,  Alexander  Balfour,  of  Arbroath,  who,  under  the  nom-de- 
plume  "Palemon",  contributed  regularly  to  the  Aberdeen  Magazines,  particularly 
t)  the  one  issued  by  Burnett  &  Rettie.  The  ballads  and  other  pieces  he  con- 
tributed to  that  miscellany  are  of  high  literary  merit,  and  are  a  standing  contrast  to 
the  mediocrity  of  magazine  poetry  generally.  Mr.  Balfour  wss  originally  a  hand- 
loom  weaver,  but  in  time  became  a  manufacturer  of  considerable  standing  in 
Arbroath,  realising  a  fortune  through  navy  contracts  for  the  supply  of  sailcloth ;  but 
in  the  commercial  panic  which  set  in  after  the  peace  of  1815  be,  through  the  fall  of 
others,  got  so  involved  that  he  was  completely  ruined.  He  went  to  Edinburgh  where 
he  found  employment  with  Blackwood,  the  publisher,  as  a  clerk,  but  shortly  after- 
wards was  struck  with  paralysis,  and  left  a  complete  physical  wreck.  His  head  was 
clear  however,  and  though  unable  to  move  about,  he  managed  by  his  literary  talents 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  for  many  years.  He  was  the  author  of  "Campbell, 
or  the  Scottish  Probationer",  "The  Farmer's  Three  Daughters",  "The  Foundling  of 
Glenthorn",  and  other  novels;  while,  in  poetry,  he  published  "Contemplation  and 
other  poems",  and  "Characters  omitted  from  Crabbe's  Parish  Register",  &c.,  and 
died  at  Lauriston,  Edinburgh,  on  12th  September,  1829. 
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bard  who,  in  inscribing  a  sonnet  to  our  author,  began  with 
"  Spirit  of  Burns"!  we  are  none  the  less  certain,  that  much  of 
the  quiet  thoughtfulness  and  homely  wisdom,  which  his  verses 
contain,  is  the  outcome  of  a  spirit  which,  if  limited  and  circum- 
scribed in  its  sweep,  is  still  the  spirit  wdiich  animates 
all  genuine  poetry.  His  "  Ode  to  Cheerfulness  ",  probably  his 
hiorhest  achievement,  will  stand  alono-side  the  best  items  of  most 
minor  poets ;  indeed  it  struck  one  of  his  friends,  who  perused 
some  of  his  earlier  manuscripts,  as  so  much  superior  to  any  other 
in  the  collection,  that  he  was  surprised  how  Mr.  Ingram,  if  he 
wrote  the  ode,  should  in  general  write  so  very  far  below  its 
standard,  both  in  thought  and  expression.  The  ode,  however, 
underwent  considerable  alteration  between  that  time  and  its 
ultimate  publication.  Many  verses  were  omitted,  while  others 
were  pruned  down  to  the  standard  of  respectability  which 
seems  to  have  been  so  much  desired  by  his  friends.  Here  it  is, 
as  published,  with  a  slight  return  here  and  there  to  the  author's 
manuscript  spelling : — 

How  thick  the  shades  of  eviiiug  close, 
How  dim  the  sky  wi'  weight  of  snows, 
How  keen  the  biting  north  wind  blows 

Along  the  plains  ; 
The  cowrin'  birdies  breathe  their  woes 

In  mournfu'  strains  ! 

Thick  blaws  the  drift,  the  hailstanes  rattle, 
The  herds  pen  in  the  owrie  cattle : 
Aroun'  the  fire  we're  blythe  to  sattle, 

An'  tell  our  tale. 
Aft  pitying  those  w^ha  bide  the  brattle 

O'  wind  an'  hail. 

AVlien  snrly  Winter,  fell  an'  doure, 
Cleathes  wi'  his  snaws  the  leafless  bow'r, 
Maun  I  sit  lanely  an'  demure 

Within  my  room  ? 
Has  nature,  then,  nae  kindly  power 

To  chase  the  gloom, 

To  gi'e  the  sinking  heart  a  heeze  ; 
To  blunt  the  pangs  o"  fell  disease ; 
To  teach  the  wint'ry  shades  to  please 

And  never  cloy ; 
Yes,  Cheerfulness  iny  heart  can  ease, 

And  crown  with  joy. 
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Thee  I  envoke,  sweet  soothing  fair ; 
Blink  thro'  the  low'riug  clouds  o'  care ; 
Frae  the  fell  clutches  o'  despair 

Mayest  thou  defend  me ; 
Oh,  keep  me  canty,  late  and  ear', 

An'  aye  befriend  me. 

Dispel  the  fears  that  haunt  my  breast. 
Compose  my  jarring  thoughts  to  rest, 
An'  that  thy  humble  bard  be  blest, 

Be  thou  my  stay ; 
An'  ay  thy  praise  sail  be  express'd 

In  rustic  lay. 

Come  to  my  home,  O  soothing  maid, 
A  humble  bard  invokes  thine  aid, 
Whase  hope  is  not  on  riches  stayed 

Nor  fortune's  smiles ; 
Thou,  only  thou,  canst  make  him  glad, 

An'  ease  his  toils. 

O  much-loo'd  fair,  by  heaven  design'd 
To  sway  the  movements  of  the  mind, 
Wi'  health  and  virtue  sweetly  joined 

True  joy  to  bring; 
Fly  drumly  cares,  fly  with  the  wind 

On  supple  wing ! 

Consoling  pow'r !  thy  temp'ring  hand 
The  heart's  wild  passions  does  command. 
And  rouse  the  thoughts,  a  gleesome  band, 

Frae  envy  free ; 
How  douf  an'  dowie  wad  we  stand 

Depriv'd  o'  thee? 

Sweet  guardian  o'  domestic  life, 
Kind  banisher  o'  hame-bred  strife, 
When  thou  art  bye,  tho'  ills  be  rife, 

I  dinna  fear; 
My  prattling  weans  an'  loving  wife 

Are  ever  dear. 

Friend  to  the  muse,  an'  a'  her  train, 
Dispel  the  humours  frae  my  brain ; 
With  thee  I  woo  the  maid  again 

W  i'  gratef  u'  heart ; 
To  thee  we'll  raise  our  proudest  strain, 

It's  weel  our  part. 
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Thou  mak'st  the  countenance  to  shine ; 
Each  pleasing,  lovely  thought  is  thine ; 
Companion  of  the  tuneful  nine, 

Do  thou  inspire 
My  feeble  powers,  then  thoughts  divine 

My  fancy  fire. 

"When  the  dull  shades  of  night  prevail, 
Enliven  thou  the  social  tale ; 
Preside  o'er  ev'ry  temp'rate  meal, 

Wi'  modest  grace ; 
To  pay  my  thanks  I  sanna  fail, 

Wi'  smiling  face. 

By  thee,  the  bards  of  deathless  name 
Are  crowned  with  poetic  fame  : 
Look  on  poor  Willie  ;  grant  his  claim, 

As  yet  unkent ; 
His  dwelling  visit,  lovely  dame, 

And  shed  content. 

On  friendship's  consecrated  hour 
Thy  soul-reviving  spirit  pour ; 
Let  melancholy  sad  and  sour 

Nae  mair  annoy, 
Avaunt,  thou  cynic,  fell,  demure, 

Xor  blast  my  joy. 

Beloved  fair  I  accept  my  sang ; 
Attend  my  steps  where'er  I  gang. 
Though  distant  frae  the  sportive  thrang, 

An'  poor  my  lot, 
Blest  wi'  thy  love  I'll  no  think  lang. 

In  my  thatch't  cot. 

When  gentle  Flora  decks  the  ground. 
When  Summer  sends  her  smiles  around, 
When  yellow  Autumn's  fruits  abound. 

To  crown  the  year. 
When  surly  Winter's  tempests  sound ; 

My  bosom  cheer. 

Of  the  general  contents  of  the  volume  it  may  be  said  that 
almost  all  the  pieces  selected  for  publication  are  of  a  quiet, 
meditative,  moralising  order,  "  The  One  Thing  Needful ",  "  The 
Poor  Tutor  ",  "  The  Evening  Lay  ",  and  all  the  more  prominent 
of  his  productions,  being  simply  variations  of  the  same  mental 
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mood,  and  exhibit  the  author  in  a  very  inadequate  light  to 
those  who  desire  to  know  what  manner  of  man  he  was.       For 
Willie  was  intensely  human,  with  a  strong  vein  of  humour  in 
him,   a   keen   eye   for    character,    a    hearty    appreciation    of 
sociability,    and   could   rhyme   a    rollicking   story,   or   depict 
phases  of  domestic  life,  with  a  relish  and  a  tang  which,  fortu- 
nately or  unfortunately,  do  not  belong  to  the  present  generation 
of  rhymsters.     Hardly  a  trace  of  these  characteristics  are  to  be 
found  in  his  published  volumes.       Through  the  kindness,  how- 
ever,   of  his  great-grandson,  himself  a    bard    of  considerable 
promise,  we  have  the  whole  of  Ingram's  manuscripts  lying 
before  us,  with  other  matter  pertinent  thereto.       A  perusal  of 
these  has  convinced  us  that  Willie's  weakness  lay,  in  a  too 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  judgment  of  those,  who,  by  social 
position   or   otherwise,   could   assume    the    air    of    patronage 
towards  him.       The   selection   which   his   clerical   and   other 
admirers  made,  while  it  embraced,  no  doubt,  the  ablest  of  his 
serious  productions,  was  determined  too  much  by  the  "  goody- 
good  "     or    "  eminently  respectable "   view  of  things.      They 
seemed  to  have  a  horror  of  ''  guid  braid  Scots  ",  and  exercised 
their  powers  very  freely  in  toning  down  into  a  kind  of  English 
the  more  homely  expressions  of  the  author,  or,  if  this  was  not 
possible,  in  cutting  them  out  altogether.     Any  reference  to  the 
cheering  effects  of  "  a  wee  drappie  o't "  seems  to  have  been  as 
rigorously  suppressed  as  if  his  volume  had  been  issued  under 
the  patronage  of  a  Blue  Ribbon  Army.       Nevertheless,  Willie 
knew,  as  every  old  Scottish  dominie  knew,  something  of  its 
inspiring  power,  and  sang  lustily  and  with  much  gusto,  many 
countryside  stories  of  the  "  weels  and  waes  "  that  spring  out  of 
indulgence.       His  views  on  religion,  too,  were   somewhat   in 
advance  of  his  time,  but  they  also  got  squared  down  to  the 
standard  orthodoxy  in  passing  through  the  critical  mill  of  his 
advisers.      W^e  have  no  doubt  our  author  learned  by  a  wide 
experience  the  truth,  stated  in  his  "  Epistle  to  a  friend  on  the 
Scottish  Dialect ",  that 

To  suit  our  fashionable  times, 

A  bard  maun  now  compose  his  rhymes 

In  what  is  ca'd  a  pompous  style, 

Or  else  they're  nae  thought  worth  the  while. 
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TVi'  foreign  phrases  now  we're  loaded, 
The  plain  braid  Scots  is  maist  exploded, 
An'  unco  little's  said  or  sung 
In  honour  o'  our  mither  tongue, — 

for  the  margins  of  his  manuscript  of  "  first  copies  unamended  " 

bear  ample  proof  of  the  sentimental  criticism  his  homely  muse 

underwent.      We  will  now,  how^ever,  note  a  few  of  the  more 

important  Scottish  items  which,  rejected  then,  we  deem  worthy 

of  notice  now.     "  The  Dream  " — a  longish  poem,  in  the  manner 

of  "  The  Twa  Brigs  ",  in  which  an  "  auld  man "  and  "  young 

man  "  discuss  the  respective  merits  of  the  times  they  represent 

— comes  first.     It  contains  some  good  lines,  especially  those  put 

into  the  mouth  of  the  "  auld  man  ",  for  Ingram's  sympathies  lay 

in  the  past.     After  a  short  prelude,  it  opens  thus: — 

When  a'  was  hush'd  within  the  spence, 
An'  sleep  had  seal'd  up  ev'ry  sense, 
Up  gat  the  door  fair  to  the  wa', 
An'  instantly  I  thocht  I  saw 
Twa  strangers  enter  ;  soon  they  spak, 
An  pleas'd,  I  listened  to  their  crack. 

The  foremost  was  a  primpit  spark, 
Wi'  rullles  dwablin'  at  his  sark  ; 
Just  in  his  prime — wow,  he  was  bra', 
But  something  rakish  like,  an  sma'  ; 
The  ither  an  auld-fashioned  man. 
Busk'd  on  a  vera  diff'rent  plan  ; 
An'  yet  his  claes  became  him  fine, 
Nae  clypit  duds  like  yours  an'  mine. 

The  youngster  e'ed  him  wi'  disdain 
(For  youngsters  monie  times  are  vain), 
An'  S3'ne  wi'  a  sarcastic  smile, 
Says  "  Honest  man  !  ye've  lived  a  while", 

and  goes  on  to  say  how  much  polish  and  refinement  are  exhibited 

in  the  dress,  manners,  and  the  whole  air  of  the  present  compared 

with  past  generations. 

Old  Man. 
Refin'd,  ay  I  much  refin'd  indeed  I 
Gin  braw  claes  an'  a  powder'd  head 
Be  certain  signs  o'  wit  an'  sense, 
To  baith  ye  hae  a  just  pretence. 
But  pardon,  sir,  this  ae  remark, 
-  The  tree  is  nae  sae  gweed's  the  bark.  •       .•  - 
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•X-         ***•»•         * 
Whare  now  the  modest,  simple  maid, 
lu  hamely,  decent  weeds  arrayed  ; 
Wi'  bashfu'  look,  reserved  and  meek. 
An' locks,  loose  waving  on  her  rosy  cheek? 
A  gigglet  wi'  a  lofty  crown, 
A  silken  cloak  an'  muslin'  gown, 
Struts  by  me  now,  wi'  saucy  air — 
Tho'  deevilish  braw,  not  half  so  fair. 

■X-        -x-        *        -Jt        *        * 
How  alter'd  sin'  the  days  o'  yore, 
When  Eamsay's  pithy  muse  skanc'd  o'er 
The  pas'tral  life  in  hamely  style. 
Enough  to  gar  the  gravest  smile. 
Nae  Paties  now,  nae  Eogers  sweet, 
Nae  auld  Sir  Williams  sae  discreet, 

Nae  Peggys  o'  sic  sterling  sense. 
Sic  glowin'  love  without  offence. 
Contented  wi'  their  native  plains, 

Ambition  never  fash'd  their  brains ; 

The  loves  they  felt  were  strong  and  pure, 

Nae  the  wild  transports  o'  an  hour : 

The  lowan'  flame  o'  lustfu'  passion 

Thae  happy  days  was  not  in  fashion. 
■X-        *        *        -^        -x-        -x- 

See  now  the  farmer's  stately  ha'. 

Where  everything  is  jink  and  braw, 

Tho'  it  presents  a  fair  outside, 

What  is  it  but  the  house  o'  pride? 
You7ig   Man. 

Whyles  poverty  makes  moderation, 

Where  it  is  not  the  inclination; 

As  when  the  sporting  season's  lost. 

Old  maids  makes  chastity  their  boast. 

A  but-an'-ben,  nae  sair  in  trim, 

A  wee  bit  window,  foul  an'  dim, 

No  decent  thing  within  the  biggin' 

The  soot  draps  pinkin  frae  the  riggin'; 

Just  twa-three  steps  frae  the  door-post. 

An'  plump  !  your  shoe  was  maistly  lost ; 

For  there  the  middin  had  its  station, 

'Twixt  door  and  dirt  no  separation  ! 

Lodgings  like  these  no  doubt  you've  seen. 

And  deem'd  it  luxury  to  be  clean  ! 

fr  Hr  'k  *  *  fr 

Merely  mentioning  in  the  meantime  such  tales  as  "  The  Oiling 
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o'  the  Whistle  ",  illustrative  of  the  "  waes  o'  drink  "  and  bear- 
ing a  distant  resemblance  here  and  there  to  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter  "; 
"  The  Auld  Man  and  his  Budget ",  a  fairy  tale  touching  the 
obnoxious  Malt  Tax  ;  "Auld  Yule  Day  ",  a  kind  of  "  Dominie 
Depos'd  ",  but  noted  as  not  fit  for  print,  mainly  because  it  is 
founded  on  a  circumstance  which  his  neio^hbours  might  not  like 
to  see  published ;  "  The  Muse  i'  the  Bible  ",  a  theme  wdiich  he 
tried  his  hand  at  ao'oin  and  aorain,  but  in  which  he  never  could 
be  said  to  have  been  even  fairly  successful ;  "  The  Wakenin'  o' 
the  Howdie "  (Mrs.  Ingram  was  a  midwife) ;  and  one  or  two 
other  highly-flavoured  tales,  done  to  the  life, — we  come  to  an 
"  Address  to  the  Subscribers ".  Why  this  piece  was  rejected 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Some  of  the  above  pieces,  his 
critics  deemed  expedient  to  pass  over  because  "hell  was  net 
delicately  enough  introduced"!  or  because  they  contained 
"  Scotticisms  used  only  by  the  vulgar  and  not  allowable  in 
writing  ",  and  such  like  reasons  ;  but  no  reason  is  assigned  for 
withholding  the  "  Address  ",  which  is  throughout  as  quaint  and 
pawkie  a  bit  of  Scottish  verse  as  might  have  been  written  by  a 
Ross  of  Lochlee.     It  opens  : — 

In  norlan'  climes,  w  liar  tempests  bla' 
Wi'  blatterin'  hail  and  driftit  sna, 
An  stridlin's  owr  the  divot  riggin' 
O'  ilka  poor  man's  auld  clay  biggin', 
Grim  Winter  glow'rs — the  grusome  carl ! 
Wi'  frosty  breath  to  chill  the  warF. 
Frae  'neath  the  scug  o'  Highland  braes 
A  rustic  minstrel  seeks  to  please. 
An'  fidgin"  fain,  amidst  his  honoui'S, 
Wi'  bonnet  aff,  he  thanks  his  donors  : — 
^ly  generous  friends,  baith  gryte  an'  sma', 
Now  i'  your  lugs  a  word  or  twa. 

An'  first  wi'  you,  nice,  spankin'  lasses, 
Wha  smirkle  in  your  keekin'-glasses, 
Wi'  dimpled  cheeks  an'  mirky  mou', 
That  seems  to  say,  "  Come,  kiss  me  now  " — 
Gude  bless  you  a',  my  winsome  dames, 
Wi'  canty  joes,  an'  cozy  hames ; 
May  ne'er  the  canker'd  face  o'  Care, 
Glow'r  owr  your  ha's  wi"  angry  stare. 
Nor  bluther'd  Wae  wi'  tearfu'  een 
Aside  your  ingle  cheeks  be  seen. 
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****** 
Altho'  I  write  nae  amorous  strains 
O'  happy  nymphs  an'  cruel  swains, 
To  touch  your  hearts  wi'  sorrow  keen, 
An'  fetch  the  saut  tears  to  your  een. 
Yet  ne'er  I'd  wis  a  fulsame  sang 
Should  'scape  my  pen  to  do  you  wrang. 
Nae  doubt,  sweet  birds !  till  ye  be  tauld, 
Ye'U  maybe  think  my  heart's  but  cauld 
To  drivel  on,  an'  tak'  na  care 
To  win  the  favour  o'  the  fair. 
But,  gentle  dames !  my  hame-spun  lays 
War  only  meant  to  court  your  praise ; 
To  seek  aught  mair  war  toil  in  vain, 
For  I've  a  cummer  o'  mine  ain. 
An'  sax  gude  healthfu'  bairns  forbye — 
Gude  save  them  a'!  what  mair  need  11 

After  making  his  bow,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  young  gentle- 
men, the  beaux,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  "the  demi-female  band" — 

Whase  grytest  wisdom  is  to  know 

The  acme  o'  external  show, 

An'  count  a  man  a  fool  or  not 

Just  by  the  fashion  of  his  coat — 
he  turns  to  the  critics : — 

For  you,  ye  gleg-e'ed  critic  race  ! 

Wi'  fouth  o'  wit,  but  scant  o'  grace, 

Wha  seenil  shaw  your  weight  o'  mettle, 

Unless  there's  mischief  i'  your  ettle ; 

Tho'  you  hae  characters  to  keep 

For  taste  refin'd  an'  learnin'  deep, 

Let  be  my  buik,  seek  nobler  game. 

An'  spare  for  ance  a  poet's  name. 

Nae  eagle  pounces  on  a  wren. 

An'  sportive  roun'  the  lion's  den 

'J'he  nibblin'  mouse  may  jump  an'  splatter, 

He  never  tents  sic  triflin'  matter. 

What  tho'  ye  gie  Divines  a  whippin'? 

They've  consolation  in  their  stipen' : 

Or  turn  your  pens  on  politics ; 

To  Court  intrigues  or  statemen's  tricks? 

What  signifies  your  reprehension? 

The  lads  can  laugh — an'  count  their  pension  I 

If,  staunch  supporters  o'  the  State, 

Ye  pelt  the  Whigs  baith  ear'  an'  late ; 

They  winna  mind  your  straiks  a  snishen, 

But  glory  still  in  opposition. 
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Had  I  sic  prospects  to  delight  me, 

Your  iiine-tail'd  tawse  wud  fail  to  fright  me ; 

But,  willawins !  I  neediia  tell, 

For  ablins  you've  a  guess  yoursell — 

A  country  dominie  at  best 

Has  little  fog  about  his  nest. 

The  chiel  wha  kens  nae  lack  o"  clink 

Can  just  sough  on,  an'  seenil  think ; 

An'  if  his  soul  be  sometimes  vex'd. 

Or  e'en  his  brains  a  wee  perplex'd 

He  sets  him  down,  an'  o'er  a  drappy, 

Forgets  his  cares,  an'  soon  grows  happy. 

But  ah  I  wi'  me  when  bowls  row  wrang, 

My  only  comfort's  in  a  sang ; 

An'  tho'  I  afttimes  tine  the  tune. 

It  helps  to  hand  my  heart  aboon : 

Or  ablins  now  may  gain  a  dinner, 

If  ye  can  spare  a  scribblin'  sinner. 
About  1817  Ingrain  removed  from  Cairnbanno  and  opened 
a  school  at  Wood  head  of  Fyvie,  where  the  parishioners  were  so 
desirous  that  he  should  be  encouraged  to  settle,  that  a  sub- 
scription was  raised  among  them  so  that  a  house  might  be 
immediately  built  for  him.  This  was  rendered  more  easy  of 
attainment,  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Fetterletter  generously  granting 
a  site,  along  with  almost  an  acre  of  land,  rent  free.  The  liberal 
hand  of  this  gentleman  did  not  stop  there — for  in  the  most 
handsome  manner  he  gave  substantial  assistance  in  the 
erection  of  the  building,  as  well  as  in  the  trenching  of  the 
land,  for  the  dominie's  use.  In  1818  Willie  entered  his  new 
abode,  and  what  between  his  own  earnings  as  schoolmaster,  and 
the  ever-extending  practice  of  Mrs.  Ingram  as  a  midwife,  he  for 
many  years,  had  a  share  of  ^Yorldly  comfort  which  compensated 
considerably  for  the  penury  of  his  former  lot.  Years,  however, 
were  beginning  to  tell  upon  him,  and  an  affection  of  the  eyes 
from  time  to  time  threatened  to  lay  him  aside  from  active  duty. 
He  still  courted  the  muses,  but  the  buoyancy  of  spirits,  so  visible 
in  all  his  earlier  efforts,  was  sinkino-  fast,  and  he  was  orettino- 
more  and  more  prosaic,  as  most  of  the  pieces  composed  from 
then  till  1829  shoAv.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  from  time 
to  time  set  himself  to  retouch  some  of  his  earlier  unpublished 
Scottish  pieces ;  but  it  is  quite  apparent,  from  the  way  that  he 
went  about  it,  and  the  changes  he  sought  to  introduce,  that  he 
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had  completely  outgrown  the  state  of  feeling  in  which  they 
were  first  produced;  and  to  work  thus  as  it  were  from  the 
outside  of  his  subject,  though  it  added  considerably  to  the  bulk, 
detracted  very  much  from  the  quality  of  these  fragments. 
Apart  from  this  tinkering  up  of  old  matter,  his  muse  spent 
itself  in  elaborating  longish  English  poems,  mostly  of  a 
didactic  and  descriptive  order,  such  as  "  The  Prevalance  of 
Early  Depravity ",  over  230  lines  of  dull  heroics ;  an  equal 
number  on  "  The  Poetry  of  Life  ",  "  Providence  ",  &c. ;  while,  to 
crown  all,  the  rollicking  blade  who,  singing  of  Cheerfulness 
some  30  years  before,  had  said, 

When  blest  wi'  thee,  I'm  pleas'd  wi'  little, 
A  moderate  drap  to  lowse  my  spittle. 
An'  just  a  wee  my  spirits  kittle. 

Syne  how  jocose ! 
Wi'  kindred  sauls  I  rhyme  an'  rattle, 

Swyth  care  an'  prose ! 

now  deliberately  sat  down  and  perpetrated  some  600  lines  on 
'*  Toddy  "  ! — "  Pernicious  Toddy  "  !  !  Another  of  his  longer  and 
more  ambitious  attempts,  "  Stanzas  on  Ythan  and  the  Scenery 
of  Gight",  contains  some  allusions  to  Lord  Byron,  creditable 
alike  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  old  dominie;  while  from  a 
literary  point  of  view  they  are  among  the  most  musical  and 
harmonious  performances  of  his  latter  years. 

Of  the  pieces  belonging  to  his  younger  days,  produced  when 
under  the  spell  of  Burns  and  Hector  Macneil,  and  some  of  which 
we  referred  to  above,  as  being  now  and  again  overhauled  and 
rewritten  in  his  old  age,  none  seems  to  have  had  greater 
attractions  for  him  than  "  The  Muse  i'  the  Bible ",  "  Wise 
WilUe  an'  the  Man  i'  the  Moon ",  and  "  The  Oiling  o'  the 
Whistle,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Night's  Fuddle  ".  The  former 
of  these,  even  in  its  most  amended  form,  gives  far  too  much 
ground  to  the  charge  that  "  its  language  was  vulgar  and 
unworthy  the  sublimity  of  the  theme".  Indeed,  it  is  the  only 
bit  of  verse  in  the  very  bulky  bundle  of  manuscript  before  us 
which  shows  decided  bad  taste  in  treatment.  The  second  piece 
mentioned  bears,  in  all  its  various  forms,  too  close  a  resemblance 
to  Bums's  "Holy  Willie",  or,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  suggests  that 
immortal  hypocrite  too  readily  and  at  every  turn  to  allow 
Ingram  much  credit  for  originality.    "The  Oiling  o'  the  Whistle" 
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seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  earliest  attempts,  when  his  motto 
in  rhyming  the  loves,  joys,  and  mishaps  of  the  rural  life  was 

To  follow  Nature  lits  the  simple  bard 
Who  sings  for  fun  an'  looks  for  nae  reward ; 

and  though  crude  and  imperfect  in  many  respects,  it  might 
nevertheless  have  been  made  an  excellent  tale,  had  he  persisted 
in  striking  the  iron  while  it  was  hot.  Like  many  of  his  other 
pieces,  however,  it  was  left  in  the  unfledged  state  for  a  long  time, 
and  none  of  the  subsequent  retouchings  did  it  any  good.  It 
opens  thus : — 

When  days  were  dreary,  short,  and  cloudy, 

When  wasting  care,  an'  fruitless  study 

Had  made  my  spirits  douf  and  muddy, 
I  took  the  gate, 

Design'd  to  pree  a  drap  o'  toddy 
Afor't  was  late. 

What  means,  said  I,  this  ceaseless  toiling  i 
My  whistle's  dry  an'  needing  oiling, 
There  is  nae  merriment,  nae  smiling, 

Nae  wit  within — 
For  me  to  drink  an  orra  shilling 

Can  be  nae  sin. 
So  taking  the  road 

When  mirk  November's  cauld  win's  whistle 
An'  bla'  the  beard  frae  aff  the  thistle, 

he  landed  at  Meggie  Annan's  ale-house,  receives  a  very  hearty 
welcome  from  that  hostess,  and  is  soon  warmly  ensconced  in 
the  snug  ben-end  of  her  biggin',  happy  with  a  few  kindred 
spirits  o'er  his  "  cappie  o'  auld  man's  milk  ". 

Nae  thoughts  o'  hame,  ye  needna  doubt, 
Nae  care  o'  what  dang  on  without, 
The  reaming  bicker  wheels  about 

Wi'  mirth  and  glee. 
It  never  cam'  in  Willie's  snout 

"Twas  time  to  jee. 

John  Barleycorn  I  great  is  thy  power, 
Thou  garst  a  night  scud  like  an  hour, 
E'n  whyles  gars  parsons  grave  and  sour, 

An'  unco  holy, 
The  wrang  side  o'  the  leaf  turn  o'er, 

Au'  shaw  their  folly.  
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With  "  wliistle  "  more  than  duly  oiled,  he,  staff  in  hand,  sets 
out  for  home — ''  to  nae  straught  line  o'  road  confined  ".  The 
kind  of  progress  he  made  under  the  circumstances  may  readily 

be  inferred — 

Ilk  whin  bush  seemed  as  big's  a  barn, 
Ilk  wee  bit  stane  a  miickle  cairn, 
O'er  ilk  knablick,  knap,  an'  tern 
Poor  Willie  fell. 

■^  -X-  -X-  -^  -K-  ■}«■ 

The  night  was  mirk  an'  mirk  enough, 
Nae  moon  nor  seven  starns,  nor  plough, 
The  win'  gat  up  wi'  hasty  sough, 

Like  some  scar'd  bird  ; 
An'  something  frae  the  lift  play'd  feugh 

Upo'  the  yird. 

I  whippit  out  my  sneeshin'  mill, 
Sent  up  a  pinch — glowr'd  up  the  hill, 
When  lo  I  a  voice  cried  three  times  "  Will "  ! 

I  answer'd,  "  Here ! 
Say  w^hat  wad  ye?  I've  dane  nae  ill 

An'  hae  nae  fear  ". 

Face  to  face  with  his  auld  boozin'  crony,  the  wright,  who  had 
been  dead  and  buried  for  some  time,  he  was  now  to  learn  the 
fate  that  awaited  all  such  careless  livino-.  After  revealino;  "  the 
secrets  of  his  prison  house ",  Johnny  Gibb  duly  admonished 
his  erstwhile  friend,  Willie,  against  all  such  reckless  pleasures 
as  he  had  been  indulging  in,  and  with  a  heart  yearning  for  the 
safety  of  those  he  had  left  on  earth,  bids  him 

Tell  Rob  my  brither  at  the  mill 
To  gie  ilk  ane  his  melder  fill ; 
He  little  thinks  upo'  the  ill 

That  will  ensue — 
Be  sure  and  tell  this  message,  Will, 

I  lea't  wi'  you. 

After  disburdening  himself  of  all  his  weighty  warnings, 
Johnny  betook  himself  rather  reluctantly  to  the  spirit  world, 
leaving  the  bewildered  dominie  to  ruminate  on  the  outcome  of 
the  "  oiling  o'  the  whistle  ". 

About  1829  the  growing  weakness  in  Ingram's  eyesight  set 
him  aside  from  the  exercise  of  his  usual  duties,  but  the  liberal 
hand  of  many  a  friend  helped  to  keep  matters  very  comfortable 
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for  him  under  this   calamity.      When  Mr.  Wilson's  lease  of 
Fetterletter  expired,  Lord  Aberdeen  (Byron's  ''  travelled  Thane  I 
Athenian  Aberdeen",  and  the  future  Premier),  learning  the  foot- 
ing upon  which  the  dominie  held  his  house,  kindly  continued 
it  to  him  for  life.     Mi*.  Wilson  used  to  tell  how  one  day  while 
out  hunting  with  his  lordship  they  came  in  sight  of  Ingram's 
cottage.    "  See,  your  lordship  ",  said  he,  "  yonder's  our  poet's 
house  ".     "  Indeed  ",  quoth  his  lordship  ;  "  well,  I  have  often 
heard  of  the  man,  I  have  also  seen  a  few  of  his  pieces,  and  now 
that  I  am  so  near  his  abode,  I  must  also  see  himself.     Stay  you 
here  till  I  return".     So  saying  he  cleared  the  fence,  and  in  a 
moment  was  at  the  dominie's  door.     He  returned  in  a  short 
time  highly  delighted  with  his  visit.     Mr.  Wilson  afterwards 
learned  that  his  lordship  had  given  the  old  man  a  live-pound 
note,  and  if  it  was  the  first,  it  was  certainly  not  the  last  which 
he  received  from  the  same  hand,  for  many  a  five-pound  note 
aftei"wards    found   its   way  to    him   from    the  same   quarter. 
Another  kind  benefactor  in  his  declining  years  was  Mrs.  Forbes 
of  Schivas,  who,  through  Mr.  Frost,  shopkeeper  to  Baillie  Brown, 
of  Aberdeen,  was   frequently   enquiring   about   him,   and   as 
frequently  sending  substantial  evidence  of  her  interest  in  his 
welfare.     On  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  duty  of  looking  after 
the  old  poet,  now  completely  blind,  was  faithfully  discharged 
by   his   youngest    daughter;    and    in    comparative    ease   and 
comfort  he  spent  the  closing  years  of  a  long  and  honourable 
life.     He  died  at  the   advanced   age    of  8-i,  and   on  the  21st 
March,  1849,  was  laid  in  the  churchyard  of  Fyvie,  having  out- 
lived all  his  early  and  devoted  friends.     It  is  curious  to  note 
that  he,  who,  out  of  his  first  scanty  sa\dngs,  raised  a  tablet  in 
St.  Nicholas  Churchyard  to  the  memory    of  his  mother  and 
sister,  lies  unmarked  in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  which  he 
served  so  faithfully  and  long. 


PETER    BUCHAN. 


Fronting  the  title-page   of   one   of  his   crudest  works,  and 
looking  out  upon  you  with  all  the  self-importance  which  the 
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folded  down  Byronic  shirt-collar  and  flowing  mantle  can  add  to 
his  thin,  dark  phiz  and  commonplace  head,  may  be  seen  the 
figure  of  Peter  Blthan,  a  man  of  considerable  genius,  and  one 
whose  name  has  long  since  become  inseparably  connected  with 
the  ballad  literature  of  Scotland.  When  we  say  that  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  genius,  w^e  do  not  mean  poetical  genius,  for 
we  are  afraid  that  anything  approaching  such  must  be  denied 
him  ;  but  rather  that  he  possessed  a  happy  inventiveness,  which, 
joined  to  his  flicile  craftsmanship  and  skill  in  using  tools,  en- 
abled him  to  overcome  difficulties  which  would  have  completely 
blocked  the  progress  of  a  less  endowed  man.  Indeed,  the  more 
we  know  of  Peter  Buchan  the  more  convinced  are  we  that  he 
was  a  mechanical  genius  of  the  first  order,  lost  to  society 
through  that  fickleness  and  want  of  purpose  so  readily  begot 
by  having  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  Born  at  Peterhead  in 
1 790  of  parents  fairly  well  to  do  in  life,  he  used  to  amuse  him- 
self, and  probably  deceive  himself,  in  after  years  by  tracing  his 
descent  on  his  grandfather's  side  through  the  Buchans  of  Kathy 
House,  Crimond,  back  to  the  Comyns,  Earls  of  Buchan,  re- 
nowned in  Scottish  history ;  while  in  his  grandmother,  "Bonnie 
Peggy  Irvine  ",  he  discovered  a  daughter  of  the  ancient  house 
of  Drum.  Be  this  at  it  may,  Peter  did  not  need  to  "  stand  for 
fame  on  his  forefathers'  feet ",  for  after  years  discovered  that, 
mid  all  the  hardships  and  disappointments  that  crowded  his  life, 
he  had  done  something  more  to  merit  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen  than  having  shown  them 

a  successive  title,  long  and  dark, 
Drawn  from  the  mouldy  rolls  of  Noah's  Ark. 

His  father,  who  was  fiictor  or  superintendent  of  some  concern 
in  Ross  and  Sutherlandshires,  held  by  a  London  firm,  appears  to 
have  handled  the  family  reins  with  a  main  eye  to  number  one, 
young  Peter  being  left  to  pick  himself  up  pretty  much  as  best 
he  might.  When  little  over  twelve  years  old  he  engaged  him- 
self to  an  ingenious  jack-of-all-trades,  who  was  at  once  machine- 
maker,  brfussfounder,  and  tin  and  copper  smith — an  event 
which  no  doubt  determined  in  a  measure  the  versatile  turn  for 
all  sorts  of  work  which  Peter  soon  after  began  to  show.  After 
an  attempt  to  get  to  sea,  baulked  by  his  father  refusing  him 
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funds  for  an  outfit,  lie  appears  to  have  had  no  settled  mode  of 
living,  but  turned  his  hand  to  ^vhatevel■  he  found  to  do.     While 
in  this  precarious  condition  of  having  no  regular  employment, 
he,  with  the  true  instinct  of  genius,  fell  in  love,  got  married, 
and  contrived,  by  his  handiness  in  making  musical  instruments, 
by  engraving,  and  in  other  odd  ways,  to  keep  things  fairly 
smooth  for  himself  and  his  plucky  helpmate.      In   1814  he 
published  his  first  book,  a  volume  of  songs  and  verses,  which 
met  w^ith  a  bad  reception — a  result  not  to  be  wondered  at.     He, 
however,  had  invented  and  made  a  copper-plate  press,  and  now, 
turning  from  the  disappointment  consequent  on  his  failure  as  a 
poet,  he,  at  the  instigation  and  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  James 
Arbuthnot,  concocted  a  plan  of  starting  a  printing  press  at 
Peterhead.     He  went  south  to  Edinburgh  and  got  introduced 
to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  took  a  hearty  interest  in  his  scheme. 
Through  a  friend,  he  entered  a  printing  ofHce  at  Stirling,  where, 
after  ten  days'  experience  he  picked  up  enough  of  the  typo- 
graphic art  to  enable  him  to  compose  and  print  a  song  as  a 
specimen  of  his  workmanship.     With  this  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, raised  £50  to  enable  him  to  purchase  materials;  and  so 
he  started  the  first  printing  press  at  Peterhead.     Undaunted 
by  the  lack  of  sympathy  and  support  shown  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  he  persistently  set  himself  to  the  perfection  of  his 
trade  appliances — constructed  a  new  press  (the  "  Auchmedden"), 
and  printed  "  The  Annals  of  Peterhead  ",  a  work  which  he  says 
"  was  chiefly  composed  standing  at  the  case,  and  was  never  in 
manuscript".      The   six  engravings   which    accompany    it   as 
illustrations  are  also  his  own  work.     After  issuing  his  "  History 
of  the  Keith  Family  ",  "  Scarce  Ancient  Ballads  ",  "  Gleanings  of 
Scarce  Old  Ballads  ",  and  perfecting  an  invention  for  recording 
the  number  of  copies  thrown  oflf  by  his  press  (none  of  which 
paid  him  as  they  ought  to  have  done),  he  left  Peterhead  and  its 
printing  establishment  for  a  situation  in  London,  which,  how- 
ever, a  break  down  in  his  health  caused  him  ultimately  to  resign. 
He  once  again  returned  to  his  home,  and  betook  himself  to 
collecting  from  the  mouths  of  the  peasantry  the  ballad  lore  of 
the  North.     The  result  of  this  protracted  piece  of  work  he  em- 
bodied in  1828  in  his  two  volumes  of  "Ancient  Ballads  and 
Songs  of  the  North  of  Scotland  ",  a  collection  which  met  with  a 
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splendid  reception,  brought  their  author  thoroughly  into  public 
notice,  and  secured  for  him  a  prominence  among  our  ballad  col- 
lectors whicli  has  not  suffered  through  the  lapse  of  time.  In  1831 
he  removed  to  Aberdeen  for  the  better  convenience  of  three  of 
his  sons,  who  were  then  students  at  Marischal  College,  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  a  house  in  Canal  Street,  which  he  dubbed 
"  Helicon  Hill ".     He  got  inveigled  in  some  law  processes,  which 
we  have  never  been  able  to  get  at  the  core  of;  and  ultimately 
had  to  sell  off  his  library,  rich  in  curious  and  rare  books,  to  en- 
able him  to  pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.       This  disaster 
broke  him  down  terribly,  and  in  after  years  he  used  to  say  that 
"  his  blood  ran  cold  at  the  mention  of  Aberdeen  ",  and  that  "  the 
pettifogging  Aberdeen   lawyers   fleeced   him    of  over   £700 ". 
Considerably  dejected  in  spirits  and  with  very  little  in  his 
purse,  he  went  to  Glasgow  in  1838,  made  personal  acquaintance 
with  Motherwell,  whose  friendship  and  correspondence  he  had 
long  enjoyed,  and  there  issued  and  sold  the  small  autobiographic 
sketch  from  which  we  have  gleaned  most  of  the  foregoing  particu- 
lars.    His  father,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  particularly  stingy 
old  fellow,  had  acquired  some  little  property,  and  Peter,  in  the 
downcast  circumstances  in  which  he   now  found  himself,  took 
consolation  from  the  fact  that  (as  he  said)  "  I  am  heir  to  my 
ungracious  father,  who  cannot  live  for  ever  ".       In  due  course 
old  Buchan  did  die,  and,  we  suppose,  that  it  was  with  part  of 
the   funds   then    forthcoming   that    Peter    bought    the    small 
property    in    Stirlingshire,    which    he    named    Buchanstone. 
Prosperity,  however,  was  doomed  to  smile  on  him  only  by  fits 
and  starts.      A  lengthy  lawsuit  with  the  superior,  who  claimed 
the  minerals  on  his  estate,  ended   by  Peter  selling  out  and 
taking  up  his  abode  with  a  son  then  living  in  Ireland.     During 
all  these  years  of  domestic  unsettlement  and  disquiet,  he  had 
still  been  busy  gathering  ballads,  and  in  1854  he  set  out  for 
London  with  two  manuscript  volumes  which  he  had  prepared 
for  the  press.       While  there  he  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden  ill- 
ness, which  in  a  few  days  proved  fatal,  for  he  died  on  the  19th 
September,  and  was  buried  in  Norwood  Cemetery.     His  manu- 
scripts passed  through  various  hands,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  contents  have  long  ago  found  their  way  to  the  public ; 
notably  in  "  Scotch  Traditional  Versions  of  Ancient  Ballads  ", 
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issued  by  the  Percy  Society,  and  in  the  "  Illustrated  Book  of 
Scottish  Songs"  edited  by  Dr.  Charles  Mackay.  They  are  now, 
we  believe,  in  the  British  Museum;  but  the  manuscripts  from 
which  the  volumes  of  1828  were  selected  are  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  D.  Scott,  Peterhead. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  verses  by  virtue  of 
which  Peter  Buchan.  is  enrolled  among  the  Bards  of  Bon- 
Accord,  his  productions  in  other  lines  lying  somewhat  outside 
the  scope  of  our  work. 

His  juvenile  offering  at  the  Muse's  shrine  is  a  \evy  jejune 
affair  indeed.  It  consists  of  a  small  12mo  volume  entitled 
"  The  Recreation  of  Leisure  Hours  ;  being  Original  Songs  and 
Verses,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect.  By  P.  Buchan,  jun., 
Peterhead.  Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  and  sold  by  the  Author. 
A.  Clark  &  W.  Mortimer,  Peterhead,  and  all  the  principal  book- 
sellers in  Scotland.  Oliver  &  Boyd,  printers.  Price  Two 
Shillings  ".  It  is  embellished  with  numerous  rough  but  rather 
effective  wood  engravings,  and,  as  far  as  outward  form  goes,  is 
a  tasteful  production.  A  first  glance  belies  the  title  page,  for 
the  "  Songs  and  Verses "  are  not  "  chiefly  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,"  but  in  extremely  bald  and  limping  English.  The 
preface  is  of  the  usual  apologetic  character,  and  is  dated, 
"  Peterhead,  March,  1814  ".  "  An  Evening  Walk  in  Autumn, 
1812 ;  or  a  Descriptive  View  of  the  Beautiful  Banks  of  the 
River  XJgie  ",  is  ambitious,  but  there  is  no  fear  of  mistaking  the 
Buchan  goose  feather  for  "  the  pencil  of  a  Claude  Lorraine  or 
Thomson's  pen  ",  which  he  sighs  for : — 

I  then  sat  down,  where  Ugie's  stream  did  steer 
Its  wiudiiig  coiu'se,  still  posting  by  so  clear; 
The  banks  o'erhimg  with  hazels,  flow'rs,  and  trees, 
With  foliage  green,  to  please  the  busy  bees ; 
The  useful  herbs  are  liere  in  numbers  grown 
(But,  like  all  earthly  things,  they'll  soon  be  tlown); 
Their  heads  bow  down  to  kiss  the  bubbling  stream, 
And  see  their  beauties,  and  the  golden  gleam ; 
The  spangled  trout  is  on  alert  to  watch, 
Springs  from  his  bed  the  thoughtless  fly  to  catch ; 
The  angler  now  upon  a  cliff  doth  stand, 
And  pendaut,  angles  o'er  the  bubbling  strand, 
With  fly  or  worm,  the  finny  race  beguiles; 
He  thus  betrays  them  with  liis  cuiniing  wiles. 
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An  aiicieut  structure  now  in  ruins  stands, 
The  once  famed  beauty  of  the  Scottish  lands, 
Komautic  Pictish,  built  in  Gothic  form, 
That  long  hath  stood  the  vast  impending  storm ; 
It  Reginald  possess'd,  where  greatness  stood, 
Deserted  now  by  all,  but  ravens'  brood ; 
The  Craig  it's  called,  where  foxes  breed  their  young, 
And  screech  owls  screaming  loud  their  midnight  song. 
The  lime  and  stone,  as  one,  hang  o'er  its  brow 
(Terrific-like  for  strangers  it  to  view) ; 
While  some,  with  violence,  from  the  top  do  fall. 
And  spread  the  stream,  that  bubbles  by  the  wall. 
The  shepherd  sw^ain,  from  oflf  the  mountain  steep. 
Drives  home  his  charge,  the  bleating  snow-white  sheep, 
Conveys  them  home,  in  safety  to  their  fold, 
His  careful  dog  behind,  sagacious,  bold  ; 
The  brow^sing  cows,  from  off  the  verdant  braes 
I  us'd  to  haunt,  to  sjoin  my  minstrel  lays, 
And  to  select  the  beauties  of  the  place, 
(But  weak  my  muse,  and  humble  is  my  verse). 

Quite  true,  Peter !  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  numerous 
gems  in  the  foregoing,  not  the  least  amusing  being  the  song  of 
the  screech  owl,  and  that  remarkable  architectural  order, 
"  Romantic  Pictish,  built  in  Gothic  form  " ! 

The  longest  piece  in  the  book  is  "  The  Effects  of  Love,  a 
Pastoral,  in  three  parts".  It  opens  with  an  invocation  and 
a  description  of  a  summer  evening : — 

O  thou  great  king  of  the  Arcadian  plains, 
Sing  thou  with  me  love's  pleasures  and  its  pains. 
The  evening's  clear,  the  sun  mild  and  serene, 
The  shepherd  swains  lie  stretch'd  on  dusky  green. 
Sol's  golden  beams  now  gild  the  mountain's  brow. 
The  waving  smoke  doth  join  the  azure  blue ; 
The  thrush's  carol  charms  the  trav'ller's  ear, 
The  linties  sing,  and  swallows  dart  thro'  air, 
Woodlarks  in  sylvan  groves  doth  sweetly  sing, 
While  Philomel  doth  make  the  woods  to  ring. 

Adonis,  a  shepherd,  goes  after  a  strayed  lamb,  which  having 
found,  he  is  on  his  way  home  when  lie  hears  the  voice  of  song, 
and,  peeping  through  a  hedge,  he  espies  his  friend  Daphnis 
sitting  with  his  back  to  a  rock,  his  flocks  around  him,  his  crook 
decorated  with  a  flowery  garland,  and  singing  his  love  for  Julia, 
a  shcpherdes.s.     The  second  part  tells  how  Daphnis  set  out  to 
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visit  his  Julia,  and  finds  her  "  in  a  faint,  apparent  dead  ",  sur- 
rounded by  weeping  friends.  Daphnis'  sobs  swell  the  chorus  of 
grief,  and  Julia  revives  a  little.  Alas  !  it  is  only  the  flicker  of 
the  candle  before  it  goes  out — she  dies  in  his  arms,  and  he  is 
inconsolable.  He  wanders  about  aimlessly  and  neglects  his 
work  and  everything  else.  In  part  the  third  he  is  advised 
wisely  to  pull  himself  together,  and  kill  his  grief  by  attending 
to  his  deserted  flock.  He  sets  out  to  follow  this  good  advice, 
meets  Adonis,  to  whom  he  relates  his  woes,  thus  tearing  open 
his  wound  afresh.  It  is  too  much  for  him  ;  he  dies  in  Adonis' 
arms,  and  the  poem  ends  with  Adonis'  lament,  and  the  following 
advice  to  vouth  : — 

Ye  blooming  youths,  possess'd  of  health  and  ease, 
Curb  love,  delusive  love,  if  ye  want  peace ; 
Thousands  brave  men  fall  victims  to  its  shrine, 
Then  do  not  foster  love,  tho'  most  sublime ; 
O  warning  take  by  this  unhappy  swain. 
The  best  that  ever  grac'd  the  flow'ry  plain  ! 
Once  happy,  gay,  and  cheerful  as  the  thrush, 
Now  clos'd  in  death,  by  hopeless  love — his  wish : 
His  bones  to  dust,  now  mouldering  in  the  urn, 
In  this  vain  world,  again  no  more  he'll  mourn. 

We  apologize  for  rehearsing  this  tragic  tale  in  our  own  bald 

prose  instead  of  Peter's  pastoral  lines,  but  really 

Buchan  has  been  more  than  suspected  of,  now  and  again, 
having  a  knack  of  finishing  a  fragmentary  ballad  which  he  had 
'•'collected",  and  which  he  thought,  perhaps,  would  look  all  the 
better  of  having  its  original  rotundity  restored  as  best  he  could. 
We  do  not  believe  that  he  did  so ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
our  readers  after  perusing  the  samples  of  his  muse  now  before 
us,  will  completely  exonerate  him  from  any  such  charge.  In 
the  piece  from  which  we  extract  the  following  stanzas,  one  might 
half  suspect  he  has  reversed  the  operation.  It  is  so  unlike  its 
neiixhbours  in  the  collection  that  it  somehow  brouQ-ht  to  our 
mind  stories  we  had  heard  of  gipsies  disfiguring  children  which 
they  had  picked  up  somewhere,  and  wished  to  pass  oflfas  their 
own.     It  is  entitled  "  Earl  Marischal's  Exile  from  Scotland  "  : — 

From  Ugie's  dear  and  fertile  fields, 

Where  joy  and  honour  grew, 
From  sultry  blasts  no  more  to  shield. 

Sad,  sad  to  bid  adieu. 
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How  sad  my  fate,  thus  doom'd  to  rove, 

To  foreign  lands  I  fly ; 
Dependent,  poor,  these  scenes  I  love, 

I  leave  with  fondest  sigh. 

Tho'  unknown  lands  I  wearied  trace, 

No  more  my  hawthorn  groves, 
[Magnetic  mem'ry  points  the  place 

Where  Ugie  meand'ring  roves. 
From  such  sweet  scenes,  alas,  to  part ! 

An  exile  thus  to  go  ! 
The  direful  thought  doth  chill  my  heart, 

And  paint  my  face  with  woe. 
•^        *        *        ^        * 
Then  farewell,  Ugie,  crystal  stream. 

Thy  echoing  banks  and  vale, 
No  more  I'll  visit  thee,  but  dream, 

And  thee  with  sighs  bewail. 
No  more,  among  the  broomy  bow'rs, 

In  childhood,  where  I've  stray'd, 
I'll  cull  the  smiling,  blooming  flowers, 

I'll  court  the  birken  shade. 

•5«-  -H-  -^  -^  -H- 

Then,  farewell,  Caledonia,  dear. 

Ye  sacred  scenes,  adieu  ! 
Tho'  foreign  lands  I  wander  drear. 

Yet  still  I'll  think  of  you. 

"Ravens  Craig"  is  a  tale  of  faerie:  the  narrator  is  decoyed 
into  an  "auld  haunted  biggin'"  where 

Peal  after  peal  o'  mirth  an'  fun, 

Witches  an'  warlock's  prance, 
Pigmies  an'  fairies  now  begun 

To  lead  the  sportive  dance. 
Auld  Hornie,  yont  the  chimla'  ha. 

Did  screw  his  pipes  fu'  fain ; 
T  by  the  blazing  tapers  saw 

There  what  I  sauna  name. 

We  have  seen  sometliing  like  this  in  a  poem  called  "  Tain  o' 
Shanter  ",  but  feel  constrained,  however,  before  passing  from 
this  "tale"  to  extract  the  following  delicious  morsel: — 

The  blast  sughs  through  the  craigy  rocks. 

The  turf-clad  cot  is  torn, 
The  withered  and  the  aged  oaks 

And  various  stacks  o'  corn, 
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O'ercome  wi'  fatigue  an'  wi'  fright, 

I  heedless  rushed  on, 
An'  in  a  cave,  wi'  glim'ring  light 

O'erheard  an'  awful  moan. 

What  happened  to  the  "  aged  oaks  and  various  stacks  of  corn  " 
in  the  above  eery  stanza,  ^ye  beg  to  "  give  up  ". 

"  The  Spring  Returns  "  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  songs, 
but,  like  the  celebrated  ale  of  Bervie,  it  is  ill  to  decide : — 

The  spring  returns,  see  nature  smiles. 

And  Ugie's  banks  are  clad  in  green ; 
The  angler,  with  his  cunning  wiles, 

Draws  forth  the  tenants  from  the  stream. 
."Where  woodbines  and  the  birken  shade, 

And  clasping  ivy  on  each  tree ; 
"Where  lamkins  kiss  the  pearly  blade, 

Ye  sylvan  songsters  sing  to  me. 

Come  welcome  in,  ye  verdant  Spring, 

And  dreary  winter  drive  awa ; 
'Moug  alehouse  trees  the  cuckoo  sings, 

And  linnets  on  the  greenwood  shaw. 
The  linties  on  the  hazel  bush 

Doth  strain  and  swell  their  warbling  throat ; 
The  skylark  and  the  speckled  thrush. 

And  ev'ry  songster  adds  its  note. 

The  following  is  called  "Epigram  (!)  to  T.  M.  Tailor": — 

There  is  a  Tailor  in  this  town, 
I  for  his  wit  wad  gie  a  crown. 
The  like  o'  him's  no  to  be  foun' 

In  ilka  part, 
Although  ye'd  seek  the  warl'  roun', 

For's  blythsome  heart. 

My  frien'  he  likes  aye  merry  chiels. 
Has  mither-wit  nae  taught  at  squeels, 
"Wi'  them  he'd  dance  strathspeys  or  reels 

Till  like  to  birst. 
An'  then  he  likes  a  bottle  weel 

To  drown  his  thirst. 

An'  honest  Tarn  is  this  frien's  name, 

A  character  that's  far  frae  lame, 

An'  o't  I  hope  he'll  ne'er  think  shame. 

Come  weel,  come  woe. 
He  hateth  gold,  an  loveth  fame, 

As  sure's  I  go. 
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We  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  volume — which  have  been 
more  copious  than  they  are  worth,  for  the  reason  that  the 
volume  is  rare  from  the  book-collector's  point  of  view,  and  also 
because  it  is  rare  to  find  sucli  "  poetry  "  published  seriously  and 
not  as  a  joke — with  a  specimen  of  his  verses  in  the  "  Scottish 
dialect "  : — 

I  met  my  love  last  night  at  e'en, 

Whare,  on  the  willows,  buds  were  green, 

Down  by  the  pure  and  crystal  stream 
An'  flow'ry  braes, 

There  we  sat  down  to  rest  our  banes 

And  sing  our  lays. 

She  sang  sae  sweet,  an'  sae  jocose, 
Whare  Ugie's  stream  meand'ring  flows, 
And  thro'  the  birks  and  hazels  rows 

The  bubbling  linn, 
A  n'  through  the  haughs,  and  o'er  the  kno wes, 

Wi'  cheerfu'  din. 

The  birds  sat  mute  wi'  joy  and  glee, 
The  mavis  perch'd  on  hazel  tree, 
An'  pleasure  beara'd  in  ilka  e'e. 

The  sportive  night. 
I  patient  sat  till  twa  or  three ; 

The  moon  shin'd  bright. 

Then  off  we  cam',  an'  hame  did  steer, 
Nae  diel  nor  warlock  did  we  fear, 
But  what  was  warse,  I  tell  you  clear, 

Was  Lucky 's  scaul, 
And  this,  upon  my  saul  I  swear. 

Was  very  baul. 

Although  the  above  is  the  only  volume  of  ''  original  verse  " 
he  ever  laid  before  the  public,  he  yet  continued  occasionally  to 
woo  the  muses,  but  never  with  much  success.  It  is  really 
astonishing  to  find  one  who  had  devoted  such  an  amount  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  our  ballad  literature,  who  had  a  fair  share 
of  literary  taste,  and  a  keen  judgment  in  regard  to  the  poetical 
works  of  others,  should,  nevertheless,  fiiil  in  acquiring  such  a 
commonplace  art  as  mere  facility  in  metrical  expression.  Yet 
prosy  lines  was  a  failing  he  carried  with  him  to  the  end,  even 
when  he  had  added  a  little  to  the  general  gracefulness  of  his 
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numbers,  and  lessened  a  little  the  grandiloquence  of  his  strains. 
Some  eleven  years  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Recreations  ", 
when  he  issued  the  "  Gleanings  of  Scarce  Old  Ballads"  (one  of 
the  rarest  and  best  of  liis  many  publications),  some  eighteen 
original  pieces  were  placed  among  the  miscellanies,  "  not "  he 
says,  "  at  the  request  of  any  officious  friend,  nor  to  expose  my 
own  folly  as  a  follower  of  the  muses,  but  that  the  volume,  small 
as  it  is,  may  be  as  generally  pleasing  as  possible  to  those 
readers  who  do  not  pict  themselves  on  their  attachment  to 
every  antiquated  scrape,  nor  adepts  in  antiquarian  lore  ".  These, 
with  a  few  songs  in  his  drama  of  "  The  Peterhead  Smugglers  ", 
and  a  pastoral  song  with  a  repeated  burden,  after  the  manner  of 
Charlie  Leslie's  "  Kempy  Kaye  ",  are  the  extent  of  his  original 
poetical  efforts. 

Probably  the  following,  from  the  "  Gleanings ",  show  the 
highest  reach  of  his  muse  : — 

WINTER. 

Birds  forsake  their  leafless  dwelling, 

Sultry  summer's  gone  and  past ; 
Thro'  yon  castle-wall  is  swelling 

Winter's  hoarse  and  biting  blast. 
Trees  are  stript  their  native  cov'ring, 

Flow'rs  and  foliage  leave  the  plain  ; 
Little  birds  at  barndoors  hov'ring, 

Anxious  glean  the  scanty  gi^ain. 

Tumbling  clouds  with  silver  tinted 

Stretch  along  the  'lumin'd  sky ; 
Nature  all  her  works  has  painted 

Pleasing  to  the  gazer's  eye. 
Winter  spreads  her  snowy  mantle 

O'er  each  cottage,  hill  and  dale; 
Crystal  trees  in  clustei-s  pending ; 

Timorous  hares  their  lot  bewail. 

See  yon  bark  on  the  vast  ocean, 

By  the  rolling  billows  tost ; 
Up  she  heaves  in  troubled  motion, 

Down  again — now  to  us  lost  I 
Yet  she  breaks  the  swelling  mountain, 

Spreads  again  the  ragged  sail ; 
Eushing  thro'  the  foaming  fountain, 

Braving  dangers  in  the  gale. 
CC 
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SPOTLESS   PEGGY. 

The  sun  danced  thro'  yon  spreading  trees, 

Where  ivy  twines  sae  finely,  O ; 
The  gurgling  rill  and  fragrant  breeze 

Invite  me  there  sae  kindly,  O. 
The  glowing  flowers  and  birken  shade. 

And  hawthorns  blooming  bonny,  O; 
Such  scenes  aye  please  the  am'rous  maid, 

When  sporting  wi'  her  Johnny,  O. 

But  my  delight's  yon  hazlie  brae, 

Amang  the  cliffs  sae  craigy,  O ; 
Where  gowans  spring,  and  linties  sing. 

And  dwells  the  spotless  Peggy,  O. 
Her  fieecy  flock  she  tends  wi'  care, 

To  fountains  pure  she  leads  them,  O, 
While  bleeting  round  they  kiss  the  hand 

That  daily  cheers  and  feeds  them,  O. 

Nae  rival  there,  nor  crowded  care, 

Shall  haunt  my  breast  sae  cheery,  O, 
But  we  shall  meet  with  transports  sweet. 

When  I'll  embrace  my  deary,  O. 


Her  lovely  form  and  modest  air 

Outvies  the  famed  Killbeggie,  O, 
And  Grecian  nymph  was  ne'er  so  fair 

Nor  hauf  sae  sweet 's  my  Peggy,  G, 
In  vain  the  artist  strives  to  trace 

Wi'  chisel  on  the  marble,  G, 
The  sweetness  of  her  glowing  face. 

While  Cupids  round  her  warble,  G. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  wonder  why  we  have 
neglected  to  notice  the  completion  of  TannahilFs  beautiful 
fragment,  "  Thou  cauld,  gloomy  Feberwar  ",  which  Dr.  Charles 
Rogers,  in  that  very  popular  work,  "  The  Scottish  Minstrel ", 
credits  Buchan  with  writing.  It  is  certainly  a  gem,  and  bears 
on  the  face  of  it  the  impress  of  real  poetical  genius.  So  much 
so,  that  no  one  accpiainted  with  our  author's  verses  would  be 
at  all  likely  to  accept  it  as  a  composition  of  his,  even  though 
its  real  author  was  unknown,  except  on  the  strongest  evidence. 
It  first  appeared,  however,  in  the  second  series  of  "  Whistle 
Binkie  "  as  a  contribution  by  the  late  Dr.  Patrick  Buchan,  a 
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son  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  and  one  of  the  best  song 
writers  of  these  latter  days. 

While  we  have  thus  had  to  describe  Buchan's  own  verses 
as,  on  the  whole,  very  inferior  performances,  it  would  not  be  at 
all  right  to  dismiss  him  without  saying  a  word  or  two  about 
the  collections  of  ballads,  to  the  gathering  and  publishing  of 
which  he  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life.  If  we  cannot 
praise  him  for  his  own  poetry,  we  can,  at  least,  throw  our 
small  mite  into  the  treasury  of  eulogy  which  met  his  doings 
on  the  ballad  field.  None  but  an  enthusiast  such  as  he  could 
have  attempted  with  any  hope  of  success  a  task  which,  to 
ordinary  mortals,  must  have  seemed  a  very  fruitless  one  after 
the  labours  of  Percy,  Scott,  Jamieson,  and  Motherwell  had 
been  laid  before  the  world.  But  be-north  the  Grampians, 
especially  in  his  own  native  Aberdeenshire,  Peter  knew  that  a 
rich  vein  of  traditional  literature  lay  as  yet  untouched,  so 
with  a  perseverance  peculiarly  his  own  when  set  on  a  hobby, 
for  ten  long  years  he  spared  neither  purse  nor  person  in  his 
endeavours  to  exhaust  that  untrodden  ground.  When  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  perused  the  vast  pile 
of  manuscript  which  he  submitted  to  their  judgment  for 
selection  and  approval,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  only 
rescued  many  fine  ballads  from  the  oblivion  into  which  they 
were  fast  sinking,  but  had  also  secured  important  variations 
and  improved  versions  of  other  well-known  Scottish  ballads. 
His  larger  selection  was  no  sooner  published  than  it  took  a 
high  position  among  works  of  its  kind,  and  to-day  no  ballad 
collection,  made  in  the  present  century,  can  command  such  an 
uniformally  high  price  as  that  made  by  the  "indefatigable 
Peter  Buchan". 

In  private  life  he  was  a  much  respected  man — kindness 
and  generosity,  especially  towards  those  struggling  with  an 
adverse  fate,  being  leading  traits  in  his  character.  Indeed,  we 
have  heard,  from  those  who  knew  him  well,  that  his  good- 
heartedness  and  his  unsuspecting  nature  made  him  an  easy 
prey,  and  helped  very  much  to  lead  him  into  many  of  the 
misfortunes  which  clouded  the  latter  half  of  his  life. 

Contemporary  and  posthumous  fame  are  rarely  awarded 
to  any  mortal,  and  if  Peter  in  his  lifetime  has  had  the  reputa- 
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tion,  and  been  spoken  of  as  a  poet,  historian,  biographer, 
metaphysician,  and  editor,  the  tooth  of  time  has  made  sad 
havoc  with  his  laurels.  If,  as  a  poet,  he  has  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting;  if,  as  a  historian  and 
biof^rapher,  he  sometimes  allowed  his  imagination  to  supply, 
instead  of  illuminate,  his  facts  ;  if,  as  a  metaphysician,  he  built 
his  airy  castle  of  reasonings  more  to  square  experience  to 
theory  than  draw  theory  from  experience — yet,  when  all  these 
are  forgotten,  as  they  have  long  ago  been  forgiven,  the  name  of 
Peter  Buchan  will  be  handed  down  to  latest  posterity  as  the 
saviour  of  the  ballad  minstrelsy  of  the  north. 


JOHN   BURNESS. 

Is  THERE  in  or  "  furth "  of  Scotland  a  man-child,  born  on  its 
north-eastern  rock-bound  or  sandy-bented  shores,  and  who  has 
attained  to  years  of  discretion,  that  knows  not  the  wonderful 
story  of  "  Thrummy  Cap  " — whose  boyish  eyes  have  not  opened 
to  a  preternatural  "  glower  ",  as,  sitting  eerie  by  the  ingle  cheek, 
his  ears  have  heard,  and  his  crude  imagination  bodied  forth 
the  awful  experiences  of  that  "  winter's  nicht  far  in  the  north"? 
We  wot  not.  For  well-nigh  a  hundred  years  (it  was  first 
printed  in  1796)  the  jiugle  of  its  hamely  rhyme  has  been 
familiar  in  almost  every  cot  and  clachan  of  rural  Scotland,  and 
generation  after  generation  of  our  sturdy,  hard-headed  country- 
men have  as  boys  wondered  and  laughed  over  the  doings  of  the 
doughty  "Thrummy"  and  the  mishaps  of  "cowardly  John". 
It  may  be  called  one  of  the  chap-book  classics,  for,  although 
more  modern  than  many  of  the  items  which  belong  to  that 
curious  repertory  of  a  popular  literature  now  no  more,  it  will 
almost  invariably  be  found  in  some  well-thumbed,  smoke-dried 
volume  side  by  side  with  "  Simple  John  ",  "  Falkirk's  Cariches  ", 
"Leper  the  Tailor",  "The  Dying  Groans  of  Sir  John  Barleycorn", 
and  similar  old-world  productions.  Its  author,  John  Burness, 
was  a  curious  original  of  no  mean  parts,  who,  during  his  life  as 
a  baker,  soldier,  and  book-canvasser,  played  now  and  again  the 
subordinate   parts   of  poet,  dramatist,  and   actor,  but   whose 
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writings,  apart  from  "  Thruinmy  Cap ",  have  dropped  very 
much  out  of  public  notice.  He  was  born  at  Bogjorgan,  a  farm 
in  the  parish  of  Glenbervie,  on  23rd  May,  1771,  and  was  the 
youngest  of  eleven  children  which  his  father  (a  cousin  of 
William  Burnes,  the  father  of  the  immortal  Robert  Burns)  had 
by  his  spouse,  Helen  Thomson.  In  1787,  Buras  while  on  his 
northern  tour,  visited  at  Stonehaven  Robert  Burness,  an  elder 
brother  of  John's,  whom  he  evidently  found  to  be  a  man  after 
his  own  heart.  He  describes  him  in  his  diary,  recently  fully 
published,  as  "  one  of  those  who  love  fun,  a  gill,  a  punning  joke, 
and  have  not  a  bad  heart, — his  wife  a  sweet,  hospitable  body, 
without  any  aflfectation  of  what  is  called  town-breeding  ".  In 
his  boyhood  John  for  a  time  assisted  his  father  in  the  farm, 
but  having  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  parents  before  his  13tli 
year,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  send  him  to  learn  some  trade. 
Accordingly  he  was  sent  to  Brechin,  and  there  apprenticed  to  a 
baker.  Starting  life  with  only  one  year's  schooling,  he  must  have 
been  pretty  diligent  during  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship  before 
he  could  have  equipped  himself  so  well  as  we  find  him  shortly 
after  his  release.  Between  1790  and  1793  he  wrouo-ht  at  his 
trade  in  Arbroath  and  Aberdeen,  and  returning  to  the  former  place 
in  1794,  enlisted  into  the  Angusshire  Fencible  Volunteers,  then 
being  raised.  It  was  now,  while  the  regiment  was  moving  from 
place  to  place — Stranraer,  Dumfries,  Leith,  Shetland,  &c., — that 
he  produced  most  of  his  plays,  some  of  them  being  performed 
in  the  provincial  theatres,  and  all  of  them  at  theatrical 
representations  given  by  his  fellow -soldiers.  While  at  Dumfries 
he  made  acquaintance  with  his  relative  Burns,  and  has  recorded 
that,  having  written  "  Thrummy  Cap  "  while  there,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  showing  it  to  his  illustrious  kinsman  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Burns 
touched  it  up  here  and  there,  and  when  returning  the  MS.  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  best  ghaist  story  in  the  language.  What- 
ever truth  there  may  be  in  this  we  cannot  say ;  John  himself 
certainly  does  not  say  more  than  we  have  stated  above,  and  he 
was  not  a  likely  man  to  forget  such  a  fine  compliment  coming 
from  such  a  quarter.  While  in  Leith,  in  1797,  he  had  seen  Shirrefs' 
"Jamie  and  Bess",  and  forthwith  introduced  himself  at  7  Shak- 
speare  Square,  where  the  genial  ^ndy  was  ever  ready  to  discuss 
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plays,  pastorals,  and  punch,  with  a  sympathetic  brother  bard. 
His  regiment  was  disbanded  at  Peterhead  in  1799,  and  having 
saved  a  little  money  while  in  the  Fencibles,  he  betook  himself 
to  Stonehaven,  where  he  started  business  as  a  baker.  Trade 
promised  well  for  a  time ;  he  got  married,  and  seemed  fairly  in 
the  way  of  settling  down  in  life.  But  no;  the  fates  had  decreed 
otherwise.  AVhatever  the  reason,  business  did  not  come  up  to 
his  exf^ectations;  he  struggled  with  it  for  four  years  to  no  avail, 
and  the  outlook  was  anything  but  promising.  He  shut  shop, 
wound  up  the  whole  concern,  and  once  more  betook  himself  to 
the  musket,  entering  the  Forfar  Militia  as  a  substitute.  In  that 
corps  he  remained  for  ten  years,  and  after  being  discharged  at 
Naiis,  in  Ireland,  he  again  returned  to  Stonehaven  to  renew  his 
experiment  at  the  bakery  business.  Success  again  evaded  him  ; 
he  removed  to  Aberdeen,  and  finally  took  refuge  in  that 
occupation  which  has  so  frequently  proved  an  asylum  for 
unfortunate  genius — book-canvassing.  In  that  capacity  he 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  was  long  a  well-known 
and  welcome  visitor  in  the  country  district  between  Aberdeen 
and  Stonehaven,  and  perished  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling  in  a 
snow  storm  on  the  night  of  the  12th  January,  1824,  near  "  the 
red  kirk  o'  Portlethen ".  His  body  was  found  on  the  16th 
while  some  servants  from  a  neighbouring  farm  were  casting 
the  road — it  was  removed  to  his  house  at  Hardgate,  Aberdeen, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Spital  Cemetery. 

His  works,  many  of  which  had  appeared  separately  from 
time  to  time,  had  been  collected  and  issued  in  a  volume, 
entitled  "Plays,  Poems,  Tales,  and  other  pieces,  by  John  Burness. 
Montrose.     Printed  by  Smith  &  Hill,  1819  ". 

On  opening  his  volume,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  a  reader 
is  the  variety  of  forms,  lyrical  and  dramatic,  in  which  "honest 
John  "  elected  his  muse  to  exhibit  herself.  We  ha,ve  plays  in 
blank  verse,  plays  in  prose,  songs,  odes,  descriptive  pieces,  epistles, 
tales  and  dialogues,  some  serious,  some  humorous,  and  frequently 
some  nondescript ;  but,  one  and  all,  very  creditable  productions 
to  the  baker-soldier.  His  first  love  seems  to  have  been  the 
drama ;  at  least,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  knowledge  to 
the  contrary,  we  have  inferred  so,  as  his  crudest  work  appears 
in  his  essays  in  that  line.     As  a  general  rule  these  plays,  tragic 
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and  comic  alike,  are  better  adapted  for  representation  on  the 
stage  than  for  perusal  in  the  closet ;  for,  though  they  read  ftiirly 
well,  one  can  readily  see  that  as  acted  plays  they  would  appear 
to  much  better  advantage.  The  plots  are  simple,  the  characters 
broadly  marked,  the  dialogue,  except  in  those  long  inflated 
spee/!hes  which  he  now  and  again  sticks  into  the  mouths  of  his 
heroes  and  heroines,  decently  mediocre,  and  the  denouement,  if 
occasionally  strained,  is  nevertheless  fully  effective.  Most  of 
his  plays,  such  as  "  Rosmond  and  Isabella  ",  "  Sir  James  the 
Rose  ",  and  "  Charles  Montgomery  ",  turn  upon  the  same  hinge, 
namely,  love  in  conflict  with  filial  duty.  Indeed,  these  three 
tragedies  have  been  constructed  on  the  same  framework — an 
old  gentleman  having  a  lovely  daughter  who  has  fallen  in  love 
with  somebody  lie  will  not  allow  her  to  marry,  but  insists 
(usually  for  avaricious  ends)  that  she  will  marry  some  one  else 
whom  she  personally  abhors.  There  is  the  customary  garnishing 
of  a  little  villainy — a  general  squaring  of  things  more  or  less 
tragic  at  the  end — and  then  the  moral — John  rarely  forgets  the 
moral — as  : — 

All  parents  from  this  warning,  may  beware 

Of  avarice,  and  have  a  special  care. 

Never  to  do  a  wicked  thing  for  gain, 

Or  else  Lord  Walcot's  blood  is  shed  in  vain — 

or — 

Now  may  all  parents  warning  take  by  me, 
Your  children  never  treat  with  cruelty, 
Lest  such  examples  should  to  you  befal, 
May  this  a  warning  therefore  be  to  all. 

As  samples   of   his  blank  verse,  w^e  give   Lord    Buchan's 
speech  on  hearing  the  results  of  Flodden  Field  : — 

Alas  !  why  do  I  live  to  see  this  day, 

This  day  of  double  woe  ? — Flow,  flow  my  tears, 

And  drop  like  rain  from  the  most  teeming  clouds. 

Alas  I  alas  !  thou  poor  and  helpless  country  ; 

Though  once  the  glory  of  the  neighbouring  states, 

Thou  now  art  the  most  abject  and  forlorn, 

Bereft  of  all  thy  liberties  and  rights, 

And  all  thy  youthful  warriors  laid  in  dust : 

Oh !  fatal  Flowden  : — why,  O  fate  !  hast  thou 

Permitted  me  to  see  this  evil  day  ? 
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Why  should  I  live  to  see  the  Southron  boast, 
And  wave  their  bloody  banners  o'er  this  land, 
Whilst  all  the  flower  of  ancient  Scotia's  sons 
Are  basely  murder'd  by  their  butch'ring  hands  ; 
I  cannot  bear  it  longer  : — let  me  die, 
Why  should  I  live  to  see  my  country's  ruin ! 

Rosmond  on  the  intluence  of  foresight  on  happiness — 

Oh  !  what  a  foolish,  selfish  thing  is  man, 

Thus  to  perplex  himself  with  the  event 

Of  things  to  come.     The  birds  upon  the  trees, 

Sheep  on  the  hills,  or  cattle  on  the  fields, 

Or  any  other  animal  that  knows 

No  other  situation  but  its  own, 

Is  happier  far  than  any  mortal  man. 

They  place  their  minds  on  nothing  but  to-day ; 

If  they  have  daily  food  they  are  contented. 

While  man,  fantastic  man,  with  hopes  and  fears, 

Torments  himself  with  what  is  yet  to  come  ; 

The  smallest  hope  doth  raise  him  to  the  skies, 

The  smallest  fear  doth  hurl  him  from  that  height, 

And  sink  him  in  the  gloomy  gulph  of  darkness. 

Rosmond's  resolve — 

The  sun  is  almost  down,  the  wind  is  calm, 

Nor  stirs  the  trees,  nor  moves  the  rustling  leaves ; 

The  pearly  dew  drops  gently  on  the  flowers, 

That  spread  abroad  their  leaves  to  drink  it  up  ; 

The  blushing  rose,  and  lily  in  the  garden. 

That  intermixing  with  each  other  grow. 

Remind  me  of  my  Isabella's  face. 

Ah  I  lovely  maid — this  evening  see  the  weather 

Is  all  unruffled  Jis  her  gentle  bosom. 

Throughout  the  year,  there  often  is  a  time 

When  even  the  jarring  elements  will  cease 

Their  raging,  and  be  lulled  as  if  asleep. 

But  oh  !  my  busy  breast  is  never  calm, 

'Tis  more  unsettled  than  the  raging  sea. 

When  boist'rous  winds  do  sweep  along  its  surface. 

As  they  do  raise  the  billows,  so  doth  passion 

Raise  my  tumultuous  breast,  and  make  it  burn. 

But  fears,  adieu  !  this  night  I'll  keep  my  courage 

Undaunted  as  a  lion. — Resolution 

And  steady  firmness  still,  shall  be  my  guide, 

And  shall  accompany  my  steps,  till  I 

Make  proof  of  happiness — or  of  despair. 
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If  our  author  appears  rather  stilted  and  stiff  in  his  blank 
verse,  we  find  hiin  thoroughly  at  home,  easy,  natural,  and  far 
more  effective  when  using  his  mother  tongue,  and  chronicling 
in  pithy  rhyme  some  fireside  story  of  Scottish  life  in  the  olden 
time.  Three  of  these — "The  Northern  Laird  and  his  Tenant", 
founded  on  an  incident  connected  with  the  Jacobite  rising'  of 
1745  ;  "  Gregor  and  Flora",  a  story  of  thwarted  love  ;  and  the 
immortal  "  Thrummy  Cap  " — are  among  the  most  enjoyable 
items  of  his  volume.  The  following,  from  his  introduction  to 
the  first  mentioned  tale,  describes  very  happily  the  political 
attitude  of  an  old  Jacobite  : — 

111  se'enteeu  liunder  forty-five, 

AVheu  heads  o'  clans  wi'  vir  did  strive 

To  place  young  Charlie  on  the  throne, 

An'  gart  their  vassals  a'  tak'  on, 

Whether  they  willin'  were  or  no, 

They  had  sic  power  they  gard  them  go  ; 

Whilk  wrought  their  fam'lies  mickle  wae, 

'Tis  scarce  recover'd  at  this  day. 

In  shire  o'  Banff,  near  to  Spey-side, 

A  country  Laird  did  then  reside, 

Whose  father  being  lately  dead, 

An'  whUe  he  liv'd  he  was  the  head 

O'  a  sma'  clan  that  lived  there, 

And  lang  afore  he  took  a  share 

In  the  same  cause,  an'  joined  Lord  Marr, 

Till  Shirra-Muir  did  end  the  war. 

I  watna  how  it  cam'  about 

For  they  ne'er  fan  the  carl  out. 

When  ithers  lost  their  lan's  an'  heads 

A  forfeiture  for  sic  misdeeds, 

He  had  the  guid  luck  to  be  spar'd 

An'  still  continued  a  Laird ; 

Yet  in  his  heart  he  lo'ed  the  cause. 

The  L'nion,  and  the  new  made  laws 

He  hated  as  the  very  devil. 

An'  said  they  wou'd  produce  much  evil : 

That  Scotsmen  now  a'  slaves  would  be. 

Although  for  lang  they  had  been  fi*ee ; 

He  said,  it  was  a  gryte  disgrace 

That  e'er  the  Hanoverian  race 

Should  now  the  British  sceptre  sway  ; 

And  hoped  to  see  anither  day 
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When  Scotia's  aucient  royal  race 
Wad  aiice  mair  sit  i'  their  ain  place. 
Sic  principles  he  taught  his  son, 
An'  said  he  hop'd  to  see  some  fun, 
If  e'er  King  Jamie  su'd  come  back. 
An'  Scotsmen  brave,  his  part  wad  tak, 
They'd  soon  drive  Geordie  o'er  the  sea, 
An'  set  their  ancient  country  free 
Frae  a'  outlandish  German  whelpies, 
An'  send  them  down  to  dwall  wi'  kelpies. 

Wi'  thoughts  like  thae,  he  pleas'd  himsel 
For  mony  a  year,  an'  last  he  fell 
A  prey  to  death's  all  conquering  hand, 
When  Charles  Edward  reach'd  this  land, 
An'  luckily  for  the  auld  blade, 
He'd  just  got  three  skelps  wi'  a  spade 
I'  the  Kirk  yard,  when  word  came  there. 
That  a'  we  el -wishers  might  repair 
To  join  the  Prince  an'  great  Lochiel, 
An'  daily  did  their  numbers  swell. 

Among  the  smaller  pieces  in  the  volume  we  find  a 
humorous  description  of  a  country  Christmas,  after  the  manner 
of  Burns'  "  Halloween  ",  and  a  j^oem  called  "  The  Despairing 
Lover  Eased,  a  poem,  written  in  imitation  of  The  Cherry  and 
the  Slae  ".  The  former  has  little  to  recommend  it,  except  its 
breadth  of  treatment — true  enough  no  doubt  as  a  picture  of 
the  times,  but  presented  without  any  art — a  bald  imitation 
indeed.  The  latter,  happier  both  in  conception  and  execution, 
has  one  fairly  good  verse : — 

The  ploughman  drudge  has  loos'd  his  team. 
The  weary  steers  were  a'  drove  hame, 

To  spend  the  night  in  rest. 
The  setting  sun  hill-heads  did  gild ; 
The  dews  were  falling  o'er  the  field, 

That  was  with  go  wans  drest : 
But  I  could  there  no  pleasure  find. 

Nor  rest  I  could  not  take  ; 
While  Peggy  still  is  sae  unkind, 
Alas,  my  heart  she'll  break. 

She  slights  me,  affrights  me, 

With  constant  scorn  an'  pride, 
Tho'  pining,  and  d wining, 

Her  scoffs  I  still  maun  bide. 
Those  who  recollect  John  Burness  describe  him  as  tall  and 
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handsome  in  personal  appearance,  dark  coinplexioned,  with  a 
very  thoughtful,  saddish  kind  of  face.  His  manners  were  re- 
tiring— he  liked  better  to  listen  than  to  talk  in  company  ;  but 
with  a  crony  over  a  social  glass  the  fine  genial  qualities  of  the 
man  shone  out  in  a  manner  that  showed  at  once  a  mind  richly 
stored  through  wide  reading  and  varied  experience — and  a 
heart  simple  in  its  love  and  artless  in  its  sincerity. 


GEOEGE    SMITH. 

Among  the  many  changes  which  the  last  sixty  years  have 
wrought  on  the  features  of  industrial  life  in  Aberdeen,  none 
has  been  so  thoroughgoing  and  complete  as  that  which  has 
overtaken  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics — the  displace- 
ment of  the  hand-loom  by  the  power-loom.  Along  with  this 
change  a  race  of  men  has  ceased  to  exist,  at  once  remarkable 
for  their  political  wisdom,  sturdy  independence,  and  pro- 
nounced individuality.  Great  as  undoubtedly  has  been  the 
general  improvement  of  the  artisan  classes  by  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  it  has,  nevertheless,  to  a  great  extent 
tended  to  reduce  the  individual  to  the  position  of  forming  but 
a  part,  and  that  an  insignificant  one,  in  a  complex  whole, 
almost  annihilating  that  individuality,  the  loss  of  which,  we 
have  ever  thought,  cannot  be  enough  deplored.  The  existing 
state  of  matters,  however,  must  be  accepted ;  but  if  a  naturalist 
may  lament  over  the  recent  extinction  of  a  species  of  ugly 
birds,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  regretting  the  loss  of  a  race  of 
workmen  who  could  think  and  act  for  themselves  without  the 
leading  strings  of  boards,  councils,  or  committees,  and  who 
were  too  sensible  ever  to  mistake  a  restless  wish  for  change 
for  the  spirit  of  true  reform.  If  less  marked  than  many  of 
his  class  as  a  stickler  for  political  rights,  George  Smith,  the 
author  of  "  Douglas  Travestie,  and  other  Poems  and  Songs  in 
the  Buchan  Dialect;  Aberdeen:  1824",  had,  nevertheless,  many 
features  of  character  which  made  him  rank  well  among  his  co- 
mates,  and  possessed  a  sufficient  share  of  natural  genius  to 
rescue  his  name  from  the  oblivion  which  has  overtaken  almost 
all  his  working  contemporaries.     Yet  among  his  fellow  crafts- 
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men  of  those  days  there  were  some  splendid  men — men  on 
whom  the  heavy  adversities  of  life  lay  crushingly,  but  whose 
vigour  of  mind  and  manly  independence  of  spirit  were  more 
than  a  match  for  their  evil  stars. 

A  wave  of  political  excitement  passed  over  the  country 
shortly  after  the  peace  settlement  that  followed  Waterloo, 
and  was  felt  with  particular  keenness  in  the  great  centres 
of  manufacture.  The  general  disarmament  had  thrown  its 
thousands  of  men  from  army  and  navy  into  a  labour  market 
already  over-stocked,  while  the  demand  for  manufactured 
products  had  fallen  to  an  exceptionally  low  level.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  a  grinding  necessity  of  circumstances  set 
men's  wits  on  edge,  and  loud  and  clamorous  rose  the  cry  for 
reform  on  every  hand.  The  curse  of  protection  and  a  vicious 
bounty  system  were  blighting  every  field  of  industrial  activity. 
The  results  of  the  Spa-fields  meeting  and  the  Green-bag  in- 
quiry added,  as  it  were,  fuel  to  the  burning.  Secret  societies 
rose  on  every  hand ;  the  air  of  every  workshop  breathed  of 
revolution ;  and  only  by  a  well-concerted  spy  system,  which 
betrayed  the  leading  spirits  of  the  movement,  was  the  Sidmouth 
Government  able  to  stave  off"  for  a  time  the  claims  of  political 
freedom.  In  Scotland  the  hand-loom  weavers  played  a  noble 
part  in  this  forward  struggle,  for  out  of  their  humble  ranks 
came  the  martyrs  who  at  Stirling  and  Glasgow  suflered  for 
the  cause  of  reform.  While  for  a  time  victory  ostensibly  lay 
w^ith  the  oppressors,  a  spark  had  been  struck  that  fired  every 
weaving  shop  east  and  west  with  a  spirit  of  Radicalism  so 
logical,  so  uncompromising,  so  defiant  in  attitude,  that  even 
long  after  men's  ideas  had  broadened  to  the  standard  of  '32, 
Radicalism  was  a  name  to  terrify  withal.  We  can  look  back 
to  some  of  these  political  hotbeds  in  Aberdeen,  and  recall  the 
fire  and  declamation  of  not  a  few  of  the  veterans  who,  in  their 
younger  days,  whisked  their  shuttle  at  "  The  Weavers'  Rigg  ", 
where  George  Smith  sang  of  "Anither  taxie  an'  a  pension". 

Newspapers  were  costly  in  those  early  days  (the  duty  on 
every  copy  was  reduced  from  fourpence  to  one  penny  in  1836, 
and  only  totally  abolished  in  1857),  but  the  shop  clubbed  for 
them.  CohbeWs  Register  was  a  special  favourite,  and  on 
Saturday  afternoons  its  arrival  was  the  signal  for  "  calling  a 
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bar "  to  hear  the  news  of  the  week,  and  discuss  whatever 
items  called  for  special  attention.  The  educative  influence  of 
this  system  was  of  no  small  moment ;  nothing  escaped  notice  ; 
while  the  interchange  of  opinion  and  the  outspoken  criticism 
did  much  to  sharpen  their  wits  and  to  give  clearness  to  their 
ideas.  With  these  knights  of  the  shuttle  there  was  no  cloXture  ff 
save  that  imposed  by  the  necessity  of  having  their  "cut" 
delivered  within  pay  hours  at  the  warerooin  ;  and  the  excep- 
tionally hot-headed  were  kept  in  sufficient  check  by  the 
extempore  lampoons  of  some  rhyming  shopmate.  Some  of 
those  whom  their  craft  looked  up  to  as  leaders  in  political 
matters  were  well-read  men — the  works  of  Bentham,  Mackin- 
tosh, Price,  and  others  who  had  helped  to  probe  the  founda- 
tions of  political  truth,  and  secure  the  basis  of  political 
freedom,  having  been  specially  mastered  by  them.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  these  men,  conversant 
as  they  were  with  first  principles.  Through  the  froth  and 
mist  with  which  party  organs  made  it  their  business  to  obscure 
any  subject  of  moment,  they  could  see  the  drift  and  tendency 
of  things  with  a  clear  eye.  If  we  might  summarise  the 
Radicalism  of  these  pioneers,  it  might  be  roughly  stated  as  an 
unqualified  demand  for  the  removal  of  all  those  hindrances  to 
human  activity,  those  blocks  to  human  freedom,  which  party 
legislation  had  set  up  and  fostered.  It  asked  nothing  of  Go- 
vernment but  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  leave  men  to  work 
out  their  own  destiny,  free  from  the  stumbling-blocks  and 
restrictions  of  class  enactments.  We  often  seem  to  hear  one 
of  those  old  Radicals  saying,  in  these  days  of  grandmotherly 
Governments,  with  their  pauperising  nostrums  of  free  libraries, 
free  education,  and  free  everything,  except  personal  freedom — 
"  We  don't  want  these  things ;  we  can  do  all  that  for  ourselves 
if  you  would  cease  to  rob  us  for  the  upholding  of  Royalty, 
pensions,  sinecures,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  legalised 
parasites  that  fatten  on  the  poor  man's  taxation.  It  is  a  poor, 
a  killing  compensation,  which,  after  extorting  from  us  our  little 
all,  gives  us  leave  to  go  upon  the  rates  to  make  up  the  defici- 
ency your  overdone  system  of  government  has  caused.  No ! 
Leave  us  in  the  honest  possession  of  what  we  can  earn,  and  we 
will  stand  upright  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — men,  capable  of 
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discharging  all  the  duties  which  humanity  and  society  require 
of  us". 

Such  was  the  type  of  men  among  whom  George  Smith 
lived  and  moved  for  wellnigh  fifty  years ;  and  although  per- 
sonally he  never  could  become  earnest  enough  to  be  absorbed, 
as  some  of  them  were,  in  these  political  discussions  and  specu- 
lations, he  nevertheless  enjoyed  them,  in  his  own  quiet 
way,  and  was  ever  ready  to  play  dry-shaver  to  those 
whose  zeal  seemed  to  carry  them  too  far.  He  was  born  at 
Huntly,  in  1770,  and  came  to  Aberdeen  while  yet  a  young 
man,  some  years  before  the  close  of  the  century.  He  plied  the 
shuttle  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  but  was  a  notable  figure 
among  the  old  worthies  who  wrought  at  the  Weavers'  Rigg  in 
the  Sand  Hole,  as  that  part  of  College  Street  was  then  called 
where  White's  Square  and  Hogarth's  curing  work  afterwards 
stood.  For  over  thirty  years,  he  was  in  the  employment  of 
one  firm — Leys,  Mason,  &  Co.,  of  Grandholm, — whose  city 
warehouse  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  the  present  New  Market. 
George  was  early  known  as  a  rhymster,  and  being  at  no  time 
averse  to  "the  cup  that  cheers",  if  it  sometimes  inebriates,  his 
quaint,  home-bred  wit,  his  keen  sense  of  humour,  his  native 
drollery  and  good-heartedness,  made  his  company  much  desired 
and  appreciated.  He  was  a  fugleman  in  Finlason's  Volunteers 
a  regiment  about  800  strong,  raised  in  1803.  While  there,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Alexander  Robb  (the  deacon),  then  a 
young  man,  also  addicted  to  rhyming.  Their  friendship  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  and  among  the  miscellanies  appended 
to  "Douglas  Travestie",  a  few  of  Robb's  efi"usions  will  be  found 
thrown  in — doubtless  in  order  to  swell  out  the  booklet  to 
something  like  a  decent  size.  Their  paths  in  life  were  divergent, 
however;  the  future  deacon  was  rising,  in  so  far  as  "warl's 
gear"  was  concerned,  and  fast  drifting  to  Toryism;  Geordie, 
a  poor  "dowlas"  weaver,  with  a  considerable  "thrum"  of 
Radicalism  in  him,  was  struggling  with  a  dying  trade,  barely 
able  to  make  ends  meet.  His  family  had  grown  up,  got 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  finally,  when  the  mother  died, 
George,  then  a  frail  old  man,  went  to  live  with  a  son  in 
Glasgow.  He  died  there  on  27th  February,  1860,  aged  90 
years. 
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The  little  volume  which  he  laid  before  the  public  in  1824, 
though  it  contains  only  a  fraction  of  his  rhymings,  has  always 
been  well  spoken  of  as  a  sample  of  our  northern  vernacular.  He 
never  laid  claim  to  being  a  poet  in  any  sense,  beyond  the  loose 
one  which  applies  the  term  to  any  rough-and-ready  rhymster 
who  seeks  to  clink  his  story  in  a  hamely  jingle  of  verse.  Yet 
there  are  unmistakable  traces,  in  many  of  his  compositions,  of 
no  small  insight  into  human  nature,  of  a  keen  sense  of  the  gro- 
tesque and  humorous  in  human  affairs,  and  a  power  of  pithy 
expression  always  refreshing  to  those  who  take  a  pride  in  their 
mother  tongue.  Of  the  "Douglas",  it  was  said  in  the  preface 
— "There  is  onlv  one  thino-  concernino-  it  of  which  we  can  be 
sure,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  entirely  new;  for,  though  the 
original  facts  are  all  preserved  in  point  of  sense,  yet  the  lingo 
is  so  far  distant  from  the  original,  that  none  but  a  true  Cale- 
donian will  ever  be  able  to  trace  the  connection".  Of  the 
truth  of  this,  witness  the  well-known  scene  in  the  second  act, 
where  young  Norval's  account  of  himself  is  thus  rendered : — 

Enter  Lord  Randolph  and  a  Young  Man^  their  swords  drawn  and  bloody. 

Lady  R. — He  disna  shak'  for  naething,  I  can  see. 
Fu's  a'  the  day,  guidman?  what's  been  adee? 

Lord  R. — Gif  I  be  weel,  gie  ither  foiik  the  thanks; 
As  for  mysel',  it  ne'er  was  in  my  shanks 
To  red  my  feet  o'  yon  unchancy  scrape, 
Sin'  e'er  I  tnru'd  my  cutty  in  a  cap ; 
But  here's  a  loon  (ye'U  own  he's  little  mair), 
He's  highlan'  bleed,  I'll  bail,  that's  standin'  there. 
As  I  was  dandrin'  down  the  seggy  burn, 
Just  whare  the  fitgate  tak's  the  lefthan'  turn, 
Four  gallows-lookin'  scoundrels  gripe  me  there, 
Danes,  I  conjectur'd,  by  their  j'ellow  hair; 
A  n't  wartna'  for  that  loon,  that  ye  see  wi'  me, 
They'd  shortly  made  a  cauld  a — s'd  Eandolph  o'  me. 
Now,  wifie,  turn  an'  gie  the  lad  his  due ; 
Tell  him  we  thank  him,  that's  for  me  an'  you. 
I  labour'd  sair  to  learn  his  name  mysel', 
But  what  it  was  the  callant  wadna  tell. 
Yet  I  maun  ken,  afore  we  farther  speid, 
Wha  't  was  that  sav'd  me  frae  a  broken  head. 

Young  Man — What  wad  ye  ken,  a  simple  country  herd, 
Wha's  teeth,  you  see,  is  langer  than  his  beard ; 
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But  this  I'll  say,  an'  carena  by  wha  hear't, 

That  in  a  fi-ay  I  never  yet  was  fear't, 

Xor  wad  I  wish  a  better  sport  to  see 

Than  knappin"  crowns  the  lee-lang  simmer's  day. 

Lord  /?.— Nae  mair  about  it ;  twenty  words  in  ane : 
Lat's  hear  your  name,  an'  count  upon  a  frien' ; 
Ye 're  nae  a  beggar's  brat,  I'll  gie  my  aith, 
An'  mair,  I  see  ye're  mettle  to  the  teeth ; 
It's  been  your  weird  to  do  some  doughty  deed 
Ere  ever  coat  or  sark  gaed  o'er  your  head. 

Young  Man — My  name  is  Norval^  brook  it  weel  or  ill ; 
My  father  herds  his  sheep  ayont  the  hill ; 
A  cautious  carle,  fond  o'  gatherin'  gear, 
An'  guides  the  thing  he  has  wi'  unco  care ; 
Yet  guid's  he  wis,  he  had  a  thrawart  scheme 
Wi'  me ;  he  held  me  hollin'  on  at  hame — 
For  I  had  heard  o'  mony  a  bleedy  racket, 
An'  lang'd  to  see  the  place  whare  crowns  were  cracket ; 
Can'  luck  at  length,  just  fuish  the  thing  about, 
In  spite  o'  daddy's  teeth,  that  let  me  out. 
I  watna  gif  ye  notic'd  just  yestreen. 
As  braid's  a  hrander  bannock  was  the  moon; 
Twa  three  nichts  back,  afore  she  just  was  fu'. 
She  lightet  to  our  town  a  katterin  crew, 
Wha,  rushin'  on,  came  flaught  braid  to  the  glen. 
An'  scour'd  aflf  a'  thing  bigger  than  a  hen ; 
The  shepherds  flew  like  spien-drift  to  the  hill. 
An'  left  the  plunderin'  knaves  to  tak'  their  will. 
I  gather't  odds  o'  fifty  kibble  birks, 
Thinkin'  may  be  to  save  a  twa'r  three  stirks, 
An'  teeth  an'  nail  pursu'd  them  in  their  rout. 
An'  soon  o'ertook  them,  trachel'd  wi'  the  nout : 
Pell  mell  we  yokes,  like  ony  baited  bears, 
We  stood  our  grun'  an'  faith  the  lads  stood  theirs. 
I  had  a  bow,  an'  twa'r  three  stumps  o'  arrows, 
Auld  tho'  it  was,  it  hadna  mony  marrows — 
Wi'  a'  my  maught  the  trusty  tree  I  drew. 
An'  shot  the  katrin's  leader  through  and  thro' ; 
Syne  took  his  bulziement,  an'  aff  I  set. 
An'  this  is  them  ye  see  me  wearin'  yet. 
Whan  I  came  hame,  ye'll  judge,  I  took  it  ill 
To  think  o'  hirdin'  sheep  upon  a  hill ; 
But  as  the  king  had  sumraon'd  lord  an'  baron, 
To  meet  him  some  gate  on  the  bum  o'  Carron, 
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A  neiojhbour  loon  an'  I  cam  aff  oursel's — 
Yon  whaiipie-mu'd  fleip  that  took  to  his  heels; 
An'  just  as  luck  wad  hae't,  came  up,  ye  ken, 
To  red  yon  cully-shangy  ye  was  in. 
Guid  speed  the  wark,  it's  gi'en  my  name  a  lieise, 
An'  is  a  deed  III  voust  o'  a'  my  days. 

Douglas'  soliloquy  in  the  wood,  with  which  the  fifth  act  opens, 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  passages  in  the  piece. 

Doug. — The  middle  o'  the  how ;  this  is  the  place ; 
Here  stan's  the  aiken  tree,  the  king  o'  trees. 
A  bonny  leesome  nicht,  as  e'er  I  saw ; 
The  moon's  as  white's  a  new-blawn  wreath  o'  snaw, 
Meevy  nor  mavy,  now,  aue  wadna  hear — 
I  'maist  cou'd  count  the  starns,  they're  a'  sae  clear. 
The  win'  scarce  shak's  the  dewy  leaves  frae  dreejDin' — 
The  very  burnie  snores  as  it  were  sleepin'. 
This  is  the  hour  whan  guests  and  hoodies  rin, 
An'  dead  folk's  wraiths,  they  say,  come  back  again, 
To  tell  their  frien's  what  secrets  they  may  have, 
An'  a'  thing  that  gaes  on  by-south  the  gi'ave. 

"  Douglas  travestie "  may  be  called  a  protest  against  the 
theory  of  "gentle  blood",  which  the  worthy  minister  of 
Athelstaneford  believed  in  as  firmly  as  did  an  infinitely 
greater  man — Sir  Walter  Scott — so  that  when,  as  in  its  pages, 
we  hear  lords  and  ladies  conversing  in  a  vulgar,  plebeian 
dialect  bristling  with  quaint  and  uncouth  colloquialisms,  or 
when  the  language  of  emotion  seems  drolly  mixed  with  phrases 
peculiar  to  the  chafi"  and  banter  of  country  clodhoppers — we 
must  not  run  off  with  the  notion  that  the  man  who  could  do 
such  a  thing  with  a  tragedy,  so  rich  in  passages  of  rhetorical 
poetry  as  Douglas,  must  necessarily  have  been  a  man  of  low 
taste.  Xo,  no.  The  thing  that  stuck  in  George's  throat,  and 
went  against  the  whole  grain  of  his  nature,  was  that  idea  of 
''  noble  blood  "  on  which  the  entire  play  turns,  and  he  did  what 
he  could  to  make  it  appear  ridiculous.  The  key  to  the  whole 
affair  is  found  in  the  Epilogue — 

Xow,  sirs,  ye've  seen  our  Douglas  thro'  an'  thro' ; 
^Tiat  think  ye  o'  the  stroud  ?  'tis  far  frae  new — 
Aft  has't  been  rous'd,  an'  made  a  muckle  sough, 
An'  for  conceit,  the  thing  is  well  enough : 

D  D 
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But  what  provokes  me,  an'  provok'd  me  aye, 

Is  that  confounded  sycophantic  way 

O'  blawin'  up  the  great,  an'  ca'in'  them  guid, 

Forby  that  whim  o'  whims,  their  better  bluid. 

Lat's  grant  that  nature,  in  some  partial  mood, 

Shoukl  signalise  a  chiel  by  strength  o'  blood. 

Is't  true,  for  this,  she  ne'er  sic  gifts  affords 

To  any  but  distinguish'd  sons  o'  lords? 

This  might  hae  pass'd  in  our  young  Norval's  time, 

AVhan  mixing  great  wi'  sma'  wad  been  a  crime ; 

But,  now,  we'd  'maist  think  shame  sic  tales  to  gie 

To  still  a  greetin'  littleane  on  our  knee. 

Wi'  a'  the  rant  about  this  shepherd  loon, 

Auchlunkart's  herd  had  mair  wit  in  his  croon 

Than  twenty  Nervals  ever  could  display : 

Compar'd  to  him,  his  noble  bleed  was  whey. 

What's  this?  ye'll  say;  compare  great  Douglas'  heir 

To  dull  mechanics — this  we  scarce  can  bear. 

Weel,  here  we  drap  it,  since  the  noble  soul 

Is  charter'd  by  his  birth-right  to  be  dull. 

Here,  by  the  bye,  I  deviate  from  my  strains ; 

'Tis  blood  they  boast,  they  lay  no  claim  to  brains. 

But  what's  the  neist  pretence  o'  noble  bleed  ? 

Hum !  bide'l  I  mind  me — doin'  noble  deeds. 

Weel,  what  are  they?  ou'  fightin'  wi'  the  sword: 

The  cairds  can  fight  an'  d — n  like  ony  lord. 

Wha  wishes  noble  deeds  to  see  or  hear 

Will  get  them  thick  enough  in  Laurence^fair. 

At  Waterloo,  a  pickle  highland  herds 

Fought  till  they  conquer'd — what  mair  cou'd  your  lords? 


Did  ever  Norval  show  sic  martial  skill? 
We  never  heard  o't; — na,  nor  never  will. 
He  swears  he'll  tight,  rartipages  an'  rins  out. 
Roars  like  a  bull,  an'  flings  his  sword  about ; 
(jlets  a  wee  job  some  gate  about  the  wame, 
Fa's  heels-o'er-head,  syne  rises  an'  rins  hame — 
Seeks  out  his  mither,  pechs  an'  gie's  a  glowr. 
Tells  her  he's  fell'd,  and  syne  again  fa's  o'er. 
An'  yet,  here's  been  a  story  like  a  tether. 
An'  a'  liis  actions  blawn  up  like  a  bladder : 
Mair  wark  'bout  fellin'  ae  puir  maughtless  loon, 
Than  we  hae  heard  for  takin'  o'  a  town. 
I  grant  there  is  baith  valiant  men  and  cowards ; 
But  part  o'  baith  'mang  beggars  an'  'mang  lords. 
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Till  nature  tak'  some  whim,  an'  change  her  meed, 
Gie's  nae  mair  stories  about  noble  bleed. 
Our  bleed's  a'  ane,  whate'er  the  doctors  tell, 
Binna  what  scurvy  or  the  scab  may  spoil. 
Pick  up  yon  beggar-man  frae  aflf  the  street, 
Nae  matter  wha,  the  first  ye  chance  to  meet, 
Gie  him  estates,  an'  mak''  his  income  clear, 
Frae  ten  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year ; 
A  coach  an'  sax  ye'll  gie  the  carl  neist, 
An'  place  a  glitterin'  star  upon  his  breast; 
Gie  him  the  power  to  crush,  an'  power  to  raise. 
An'  ruin  a'  that  conters  what  he  says — 
An'  baith  my  lugs,  I  wadna  like  to  want  them. 
He'll  shaw  ye  noble  bleed,  "sufficit  quantum". 

It  is  in  the  miscellaneous  poems  and  songs,  however,  which 
fill  almost  a  half  of  his  little  volume,  that  the  true  rollicking 
nature  of  Geordie's  muse  is  best  seen.  His  jocund  nature, 
never  having  been  broken  into  proper  habits  of  literary 
decorum,  has  now  and  again  that  smack  of  the  flesh  so  highly- 
relished  by  the  natural  man ;  there  is  no  double  entendre  in 
his  verses,  but,  when  the  occasion  comes,  there  is  an  outspoken 
bluntness,  certainly  dipped  in  humour,  given  with  all  the  gusto 
of  one  quite  unconscious  of  making  a  breach  in  the  convention- 
alities. His  songs  on  the  "  Anniversary  of  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly's  Wedding-Day  "  are  wild  as  the  mirth  and  glee  they 
give  expression  to — and  are  only  equalled  in  their  madcap 
whirl  by  the  length  and  depth  of  the  potations  which  he  sings 
as  a  necessary  accompaniment.  Passing  over  "  The  Twa 
Waters :  Dee  and  Don",  a  very  racy  bit  of  rhymed  dialogue  in 
the  manner  of  Burns'  "Twa  Brigs";  " Jamieson  the  Piper",  a 
"smutty"  story,  which  he  had  rhymed  in  his  youth,  and  which, 
long  before  he  published  it,  had  found  its  way  to  the  public  in 
chap-book  form,  we  come  to  his  love  and  politico-patriotic 
songs.  The  former  have  considerable  go  in  them,  and,  wedded 
as  they  mostly  are  to  capital  airs,  would  no  doubt  yet  set  the 
natives  in  a  roar  round  a  country  fireside;  but  the  best  one, 
"  What  Ails  You,  my  Meg  "  ?  has  too  suggestive  a  conclusion 
to  make  much  headway  in  other  quarters.  Those  of  the  latter 
class,  mostly  referring  to  Bonaparte  and  his  doings,  are  capital. 
George,  with  no  doubt  the  average  share  of  patriotic  feeling 
which    the    heroes    of   Finlason's   Squad   were   supposed   to 
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possess,  found  occasion  for  fun,  where  simpler-minded  citizens 
found  occasion  for  fear,  in  the  rumours  of  invasion  then  so 
rife  ;  and  in  his  own  pawkie,  humorous  way  lilted  not  a  few 
songs  on  the  subject. 

As  we  have  already  said,  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  his 
fellow-craftsmen — his  constitutional  good  humour,  his  ready 
wit,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  could  throw  into  rhyme 
anvthing  which,  for  the  time  being,  was  of  interest  to  those  he 
moved  among,  being  elements  which  could  not  fail  to  foster 
friendships.  As  an  example  we  may  mention  that  shortly 
after  the  opening  of  the  Devanha  Brewery  in  1807,  the 
celebrity  of  its  porter  and  ales,  as  against  those  of  the  older 
Gilcomston,  was  much  cried  up  by  local  topers,  and  at  last 
the  virtues  of  their  brewings  got  the  length  of  inspiring  some 
crude  verses,  which  the  new  Company  got  printed  and  circu- 
lated in  the  tap-rooms.  Sandy  Robb,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
threw  off  some  verses  in  reply,  in  which  the  would-be  poet 
and  his  "  copper  kettle  at  Craiglug "  were  overhauled  in  a 
spirit  of  satirical  banter,  which  Sandy  could  work  well.  In 
order  to  have  his  revenge,  the  poet  of  Devanha  (Morrison,  a 
heckler)  applied  to  Geordie  Smith,  who  rather  liked  a  job  like 
this,  and  the  result  was  a  song,  which  was  long  popular,  and 
which  was  certainly  far  superior  to  anything  that  Robb  ever 
did  in  the  same  line.  When  "  The  Douglas  "  was  published  in 
1824  our  author  reprinted  this  song,  but  so  altered  and  changed 
that  one  might  well  say  that  all  the  pith  and  flavour  were 
completely  knocked  out  of  it.  We  subjoin  the  song  as 
originally  written  o'er  a  reaming  bicker  : — 

Hale  be  that  heart  that  likes  to  sing 

A  wordy  to  divert  ns, 
All'  maks  our  sunken  sauls  to  ring 

An' strengthens  han'  an'  heart  o's. 
Lang  may  your  stevin  rout  wi'  glee, 

To  woman  an'  to  man,  O, 
The  virtues  o'  the  barley  bree, 

An'  beauties  o'  Devanha. 

Let  other  sangsters  please  themsels 

Wi'  bonnie  Katrine  Ogie, 
Or  Maggy  Lauder's  blythsome  reel, 

(3r  Donald  wi'  his  cogie. 
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Lat  sickly  lovers  vent  their  "waes, 

Upon  the  banks  o'  Banna ; 
Be  ours  the  task  to  sing  the  praise 

An'  beauties  o'  Devanha. 

Black  be  that'cankard  carle's  fa' 

Wad  spoil  our  comforts  fairly, 
An'  tear  our  dear,  dear  pot  awa', 

That  cheers  us  late  an'  early. 
For  fear  his  coat  sud  want  a  clout, 

Or  frettin'  wives  sud  ban,  O, 
Sma'  reiison's  this  to  turn  about 

The  frien's  o'  our  Devanha. 

Man  may  abuse  the  best  o'  gifts, 

An'  blessings  whyles  may  wrang  him ; 
The  rape  that  saves  the  sailor's  life 

Wi'  equal  ease  wa'd  hang  him. 
A  man  may  tumble  like  a  swine, 

(Defen'  his  cause  we  canna) 
But  sottish  man  the  fau't  is  thine, 

So  diuna  blame  Devanha. 

Had  not  the  juice  come  to  the  grain 

By  some  superior  order, 
Nae  a'  our  airt,  for  aught  I  ken, 

Had  e'er  produc'd  the  porter. 
Were  nature  but  to  change  her  scheme 

Because  o'  sinfu'  man,  O, 
It  wadna  work  for  a'  the  brime 

An'  barm  o'  Devanha. 

A  drap  to  hand  our  hearts  aboon, 

An'  lat  us  ken  we're  livin', 
I  humbly  hope  is  nae  grite  crime. 

An'  winna  bar  our  thrivin' ; 
But  lat  us  when  we  drink  be  wise. 

An'  halt  as  soon's  we  can,  O, 
Enough's  enough  o"  bread  an'  cheese, 
0'  water  or  Devanha. 
A  great  many  of  his  impromptu  verses,  as  well  as  others — 
travelling  the  rounds  of  the  weaving  shops  for  a  few  weeks — 
passed  away  with  the  laughter  they  provoked.      Their  author 
had  no  poetical  vanity  about  his  scribblings ;  besides,  he  was 
getting  on  in  years,  was  finding  life  a  harder   and   harder 
battle,  and  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  look  after  the 
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whiin-born  brats  which  had  served  their  purpose  in  the 
momentary  mirth  they  produced.  The  opening  of  one  of 
these  we  remember  well — possibly  because  the  story  it 
chronicled  was  considerably  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  was  also 
more  than  a  nine  days'  talk  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bow 
Brig.  The  hero  and  the  heroine  of  the  ballad,  "The  Banchory 
Weddin'  ",  which  opened — 

Jamie  was  needin'  a  wife, 

An'  Betty  was  tired  o'  her  mither ; 
An'  they  had  agreed  that  for  life, 

They'd  join  their  twa  stockies  thegether, 

were  James  Selbie,  a  blacksmith  on  the  Burnside,  popularly 
recognised  as  a  character  under  the  sobriquet  "Brodie",  and 
Betty  Tamson,  the  "  ae  pet  bairn "  of  a  careful  neighbouring 
couple.  Long  they  had  courted  ;  at  last  the  "  cries  "  were  put 
in,  and  the  blushing  bride,  now  no  longer  a  chicken,  patiently 
awaited  the  long-looked-for  day.  The  parents,  however,  not 
so  satisfied  with  Jamie  as  Betty  was,  had  all  along  resisted  the 
union,  and  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  they  put  her  under  lock 
and  key  in  a  back  closet,  and  positively  refused  to  give  her  up. 
Jamie,  smarting  under  the  indignity,  communicated  his  case 
to  a  few  of  the  weavers  at  the  "  Rigg  "  and  Windmill  Brae 
Factory,  and,  after  being  duly  fortified  by  a  dram,  a  large 
relief  party  sallied  down  to  the  Burnside,  to  rescue  Betty  from 
parental  tyranny.  With  the  assistance  of  a  ladder  the  window 
was  reached,  and  the  fair  enchantress  was  tenderly  and  lovingly 
lifted  out  and  laid  in  the  arms  of  her  faithful  "Brodie". 
Jamie,  under  the  advice  of  his  friends,  set  off  by  way  of 
Hardgate  for  Banchory-Devenick,-  assured  that  Dr.  Morrison 
would  tie  the  knot  on  production  of  the  necessary  papers.  Off 
they  went,  a  motley  crew  of  weavers  in  their  working  garb, 
and  others  of  a  nondescript  order,  bent  for  a  bit  of  fun. 
Refreshments  were  obtained  at  Watson's  in  the  Hardgate, 
after  which  they  pushed  on  to  Kirton's  celebrated  house 
beyond  the  Brig  o'  Dee.  Here  a  fresh  fortification  of  courage 
was  obtained,  and  a  section  of  "the  more  respectable  members 
of  the  cortege  accompanied  the  pair  to  the  Doctor's.  He 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  so,  considerably 
crestfallen,  they  returned  to  Kirton's.      That  worthy,  however. 
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was  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  over  a  "  tappit  hen  "  he  told 
them  that,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  due  acknowledgment 
before  witnesses  of  their  taking:  one  another  for  husband  and 
wife  was  quite  sufficient.  The  form  was  gone  through — as  was 
also  a  considerable  amount  of  Kirton's  best — and  they  returned 
to  town — "  a  fu',  an'  a'  happy".  A  meeting  with  the  parents 
took  place,  and,  after  considerable  ado,  they  agreed  to  be  pleased 
if  the  pair  would  get  Mr.  Gellatly  in  the  Shiprow  to  marry 
them  like  decent  folk.  And  he  did  marry  them :  and  so 
ended  the  Banchory  weddin — which  was  a  splendid  theme 
for  the  rough  and  ready  muse  of  George  Smith. 


DR    JOHN    LONGMUIE. 

For  many  a  year  the  big,  burly,  somewhat  aggressive-looking 
figure  of  the  reverend  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  paper 
was  familiar  to  every  denizen  within  the  "  four  bows  "  of  Bon- 
Accord,  as  his  name  was  in  literary  and  scientific  circles 
throughout  the  country.  By  no  means  a  great  genius  in  any 
subject,  he  had  more  than  a  respectable  knowledge  of  many 
subjects,  and  was  to  the  end  of  his  days  a  hard-working, 
earnest  student. 

Born  in  Kincardineshire  in  1803,  he  was  brought  up  in 
Aberdeen ;  his  father  being  employed  on  the  famous  smacks 
that  sailed  between  Aberdeen  and  London.  Early  associations 
with  his  father's  calling  and  friends,  no  doubt  planted  the  seed 
of  that  love  of  the  sea,  the  ships,  and  the  sailors,  w^hich  was  a 
marked  characteristic  in  his  life.  Passino-  throuo-h  the  Grammar 
School  to  Marischal  College,  young  Longmuir,  like  many 
another  student  with  soul  open  to  the  whole  range  of  human 
interests  and  sympathies  as  unfolded  in  the  classic  poets, 
amused  himself  with  versifying  passages  from  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  that  wonderful  collection  of  epigrammatic  poetry  which 
ranges  over  more  than  a  thousand  years,  from  Simonides  of 
Ceos  (490  B.C.)  to  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  known 
as  the  Greek  Anthology.  After  leaving  college  he  taught  for 
four  years  in  a  subscription  school  at  Stonehaven,  after  which 
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be  was  appointed  English  master  at  Anderson's  Institution, 
Forres.  At  that  time  he  contributed  some  verses  to  the 
Aberdeen  Magazine  published  by  Lewis  Smith.  He  had  been 
also  one  of  the  band  whose  poesy  illumined  the  pages  of  the 
Censor  in  the  years  1825-26.  Having  received  license,  he 
became,  in  1837,  evening  lecturer  at  Trinity  Chapel,  and,  in 
1840,  was  ordained  minister  of  Mariners'  Church,  or,  as  it  was 
more  commonly  called,  the  "Sailors'  Kirk".  At  the  Disruption, 
in  1843,  he,  with  his  whole  congregation,  went  over  to  the 
Free  Church,  and  the  tie  between  him  and  his  beloved  flock, 
remained  intact  till  1881,  when  an  assistant  and  successor  was 
appointed. 

Botany,  Geology,  and  the  allied  sciences  had  great  attrac- 
tions for  him,  and  he  gradually  became  a  kind  of  specialist  in 
these  subjects.  On  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  College 
at  Aberdeen,  in  which  he  took  a  great  interest,  he  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  his  favourite  subjects  to  the  students. 
These  lectures  he  afterwards  re-delivered,  with  much  success, 
extra-mural ly,  in  connection  with  the  University,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  a  science  lectureship  at  King's  College  till  the 
educational  reformers  played  havoc  by  abolishing  a  University 
for  pure  love  of  learning.  About  this  time  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  His  topographical,  antiquarian,  and 
scientific  taste  produced  two  excellent  guide  books,  one  to 
Dunottar  Castle,  which  has  run  through  many  editions,  and 
another,  even  more  excellent,  to  Speyside,  which  is  quite  a 
model,  and  is  highly  valued,  treating  as  it  does  of  the  topo- 
graphy, history,  botany,  geology,  antiquities,  and  traditions  of 
that  most  interesting  locality.  Pratt's  "Buchan"  evidently 
gave  the  hint  for  the  latter  work,  but  its  own  merits  put  it  at 
once  in  the  front  rank  of  this  class  of  literature.  Dictionary- 
making  also  seemed  to  have  an  attraction  to  him,  and  the 
drudgery  of  this  kind  of  literary  work  was  well  understood  by 
a  recent  critic  who  prophesies  that  in  the  grand  future,  when 
everybody  will  be  educated  at  "the  State's  charge",  lexico- 
graphy will  be  done,  as  harbour-making  and  other  extra 
laborious  and  depressing  work  is  now  done,  by  convict  labour  ! 
Longmuir  nevertheless  did  much,  and,  on  the  whole,  fair  work 
in  this  laborious  line     His  last  engagement  of  this  kind  was  as 
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joint  editor  of  the  new  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary,  pub- 
lished by  Gardner,  of  Paisley.  The  editors  of  this  unique  work, 
though  weak  in  the  modern  science  of  philology,  and  though 
following  Jamieson  perhaps  too  slavishly,  have  made  it  a 
perfect  treasure-house  of  Scottish  literature  and  folk-lore.  We 
have  already  in  these  papers  expressed  our  high  opinion  of  his 
excellent  edition  of  Ross's  "  Helenore  ",  which  in  all  probability 
will  remain  the  standard  edition  of  that  Scottish  classic.  Well 
known,  however,  and  esteemed  as  most  of  his  publications  are, 
his  first  venture  at  authorship  is  now  comparatively  forgotten, 
and  as  it  is  mainly  by  virtue  of  it  that  he  finds  admission  into 
our  gallery,  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  anonymously 
published  "The  College,  and  Other  Poems:  Edinburgh,  printed 
for  Lewis  Smith,  Aberdeen,  1825". 

"  The  College"  is  a  sketch  rather  than  a  story,  in  two  cantos, 
and  displays  no  little  amount  of  "  go  "  and  facility  of  rhyme — 
hitting  oft'  with  pawky  good  humour  some  of  the  defects  of 
the  then  academic  system.  That  the  Scottish  University 
system  is  one  to  be  proud  of,  we  would  be  the  last  to  deny ; 
but  that  it  had  serious  defects,  and  may  liave  yet,  we  think 
few  will  deny.  The  impoi'tance  given  to  classical  studies  to 
the  exclusion  of  more  useful  subjects,  and  the  perfunctory  man- 
ner of  teaching,  are  well  hit  off*: — 

Soon  they  began  their  Alpha — that  is,  Greek — 

Learned  each  declension  ;  every  tense  and  mood,  I  say, 

Of  tupto  ;  soon  the  lads  were  fit  to  speak 

About  Anacreon,  Sappho,  and  the  Odyssey — 

Start  not,  indeed,  they  read  not  through  each  book, 

But  hence  and  thence  a  honied  morsel  took. 

Perhaps  you  give  your  head  a  meaning  shake, 

And  cry,  "  Can  they  in  five  months  Homer  read'"'? 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I've  made  no  mistake, 
But  I  shall  tell  you  how  the  lads  proceed ; 

They  sputter  o'er  a  line  of  Greek,  and  then 

The  Latin  on  the  other  page  explain. 

Boys  scarce  a  year  beyond  the  leading  strings, 

Are  sent  to  some  great  grammar-school,  and  clamber 

L'pon  the  hills  of  Eome ;  all  ancient  things 
Are  known  to  those  who  of  their  English  grammar 

Know  little  more  than  those  who  cannot  speak ; 

And  thus  prepared,  they  next  begin  to  Greek. 
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I  have  known  boys  (such  boys  grow  up  to  men) 
Who  could  speak  Latin  and  could  write  in  Greek 

"Sine  errore" — yet  they  could  not  pen 
A  letter  to  a  friend— 'tis  truth  I  speak. 

Take  council,  parents,  while  your  sons  are  young, 

O,  make  them  labour  at  the  English  tongue. 

Another  foible  touched  on  is  the  supercilious  disdain  with 
which  many  who  have  smelt  the  atmosphere  of  a  University — 
who  have  "  gone  in  stirks  and  come  out  asses  " — look  down  on 
mortals  not  so  highly  favoured,  forgetting  that  the  great  self- 
educated,  outside  the  University  world — headed  by  Shakspeare 
— are,  perhaps,  more  famous  than  all  the  sons  of  all  the  Univer- 
sities put  together. 

The  hero  of  the  poem  is  one  Tom,  the  usual  type  of  a  clever 
country  boy,  bright  at  school,  a  bit  of  a  mechanical  genius,  a 
musician,  and,  of  course,  a  dabbler  in  poetry,  who,  fired  with 
ambition,  sets  off  to  Aberdeen  and  gains  a  bursary.  We  have 
a  capital  description  of  the  bursary  competition,  and  the  career 
of  the  hero  as  a  "bageant"  and  a  "semi",  with  sketches  of  the 
professors,  the  mode  of  teaching,  the  examinations,  &;c.,  all 
racily  told  with  a  relishable  spice  of  satire,  and  the  second 
canto  ends  with  a  promise  of  further  details  of  Tom's  life — a 
promise  never  fulfilled.  There  is  introduced  incidentally  a 
poem,  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  hero,  "  on  revisiting  the 
place  of  his  nativity",  which  contains  some  good  pictures  : — 

Then  in  the  ev'ning  rang'd,  around  the  fire. 
Regarding  not  stern  winter's  sullen  roar, 
The  wrinkl'd  "granny"  we  would  all  desire 
To  give  us  songs  or  fairy  tales  of  yore. 
She  told — for  now  her  singing  days  were  o'er — 
"Sir  James  the  Rose"  and  "Children  in  the  Wood", 
And  many  a  tale  of  ghosts  in  castles  hoar, 
Or  kelpies  laughing  in  the  rising  flood. 
Or  witches,  whose  command  no  earthly  thing  withstood. 

But  turning  from  these  terror-waking  tales. 
We  would,  though  rudely,  represent  the  scene 
Where  Patie  woos  his  Peggy  in  the  dales, 
And  bashful  Roger  gains  his  scornful  Jean. 
Or  we  would  round  the  old  goodman  convene, 
And  with  delight  some  pleasing  story  hear 
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Of  "wondrous  Jack"  or  "Robin's  troops  in  green", 
Or  Al'way  Kirk  on  blazes  rous'd  our  fear — 
The  ev'ning  thus  we  spent  till  time  of  rest  drew  near. 

The  mention  of  Alloway  Kirk  suggests  the  quotation  of 
the  following  tine  apostrophe  to  Burns  : — 

O,  Burns,  how  little  did  thy  country  prize 
The  brightest  genius  that  she  ever  bred ; 
To  kennel  thee  with  hounds  of  the  excise, 
And  suffer  thee  to  pine  beneath  the  shade 
Of  indigence !  but  this  she  oft  has  done — 
She  knows  not  water's  worth  till  it  is  gone. 

Why  lavish  hundreds  now  upon  a  stone, 

To  tell  his  merit  to  succeeding  ages? 

Such  sums  to  him  alive  some  good  had  done. 

He  rais'd  a  monument  upon  his  pages, 

That  longer  will  withstand  the  shocks  of  time — 

But  this  is  not  the  subject  of  my  rhyme. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  city  are  said  to  have  made  the 
existence  of  Jews  impossible  in  their  midst,  being  more  astute 
in  barojain-makino-  than  even  that  ancient  race  themselves. 
We  will  not  name  the  locality,  but  merely  quote  the  two  fol- 
lowing stanzas : — 

Somewhere  between  the  poles  a  city  lies 
(Eome  lay  on  seven)  upon  hillocks  three ; 
Just  where  a  range  of  mountains  takes  its  rise, 
And  where  two  streams  are  married  to  the  sea. 
I  won't  say  for  the  men,  but  it  surpasses 
"Auld  Ayr"  itself  for  most  enchanting  "lasses". 

All  men  its  male  inhabitants  abhor, 
Where'er  they  set  their  feet  beyond  the  sea ; 
They  so  much  wish  to  make  their  little  more — 
They  make  the  best  of  bargains  that  can  be. 
I've  heard  one  whispering  to  his  friend,  "Beware ! 
"That  fellow  comes  from ;  do  you  take  care". 

We  would  fain  extract  other  morsels  from  the  Doctor's  juvenile 
poem,  which  we  consider  the  best  piece  of  verse  work  he  ever 
did,  but  the  exigencies  of  space  forbid.  We  cannot  resist,  how- 
ever, giving  a  specimen  of  his  doric  verse,  Tom's  version  of 
Horace,  Lib.  II.  Od.  XVI.:— 
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Whan  sailors  seek  the  moon  in  vain, 
An'  starns  concealt  by  cluds  o'  rain, 
They  trimle  lest  the  angry  main 

Slid  tak'  their  lives ; 
An'  wis'  to  be  at  hame  again, 

Aside  their  wives. 

Our  troops,  though  brave  as  men  can  be, 
Whan  they  are  sent  ayont  the  sea, 
An'  sleepin'  on  a  cauldrif  lea 

In  drookit  plaids, 
Lang  sair  their  Hiohlan'  hills  to  see, 

An'  heather  beds. 

Although  ye  fill  our  Provost's  chair, 
Or  ev'n  the  gaudy  purple  wear. 
Think  ye  your  days,  withouten  care. 

Wad  smoothly  run? 
Na,  nae  though  ye  had  a'  that's  rare 

Aneath  the  sun. 

Blest  is  the  man  that's  aye  content 
To  tak'  whatever  God  has  sent, 
Though  cheese  an'  bread  upon  the  bent, 

Aside  his  sheep ; 
Nae  cares  nor  foul  desires  torment 

His  cosy  sleep. 

Why  spen'  we  life,  a  scrimpit  span,    . 
Pursuin'  aye  some  senseless  plan? 
Or  why  suppose  a  foreign  stran' 

Can  comfort  gi'e? 
Wha,  exil'd  frae  his  native  Ian', 

Frae  self  can  flee  ? 

Whan  trouble  comes  there's  nae  remeed. 
Though  ither  suns  sheen  on  your  head  ; 
Care  boards  the  bark  an'  munts  the  steed 

In  ilka  place ; 
To  care  the  win'  wi'  a'  its  speed 

Maun  yield  the  race. 

At  present  knack  your  thums  an'  sing, 
Nor  speer  what  ills  the  morn  may  bring, 
Nor  yet  expect  a  single  thing 
Completely  blest; 


Completely  blest; 
Those  in  life's  winter  an'  life's  spring 
Death  may  arrest. 
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A  hnnner  sheep  bleat  on  yon  hill, 
An'  horse  an'  kye  your  pastures  fill, 
And  mony  a  bow  is  at  the  mill, 

A  n'  i'  the  yard  ; 
All  ye  can  gang,  whane'er  ye  will, 

-As  braw's  the  laird. 

Just  twa'r  three  fields  to  me  belang ; 
I  sometimes  weave  a  rustic  sang ; 
It  keeps  a  chiel  frae  thinkin'  lang 

In  winter  nichts. 
In  scornin'  a'  the  vulger  thrang, 

My  muse  delights. 

The  "  miscellaneous  poems  "  in  this  half-forgotten  volume 
are  of  the  usual  juvenile  character,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to 
quote  them  as  specimens  of  the  author's  bardic  skill.  The  best 
of  them  are  a  few  imitations  from  the  "  Anthology  "  and  from 
Ossian.  The  collections  of  poems  which  he  published  under  the 
titles  of  "  Bible  Lays "  and  ''  Ocean  Lays "  (the  latter  a 
compilation,  with  some  original  pieces),  contain  the  poetical 
products  of  his  maturer  years,  and  have  had  a  very  extensive 
circulation.  What  he  called  his  "  hereditary  attachment  to  the 
sea  "  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  may  be  said  to  have  grown  upon 
him  as  life  advanced,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  the  more  finished 
of  his  poems  will  be  found  in  connection  with  ships  and 
sailors.  In  "  Ocean  Lays  ",  we  may  note  the  verses — "  Different 
Aspects  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  ",  the  vivid  realism  of 
the  lines  entitled  "  The  Sailor's  Home ",  and  the  tender 
humanity  which  underlies  "  Another  Man  ",  all  typical  examples 
of  the  work  of  his  latter  j-ears,  which  usually  begins  like  a 
song,  and  ends  like  a  sermon : — 

How  proudly  bounds  the  noble  bark. 

Spurning  the  billows'  dash  ! 
While  thunder-clouds  are  gathering  dark 

Amid  the  frequent  flash! 
A  keen  outlook  the  watchmen  keep — 
What  mark  they  darkling  on  the  deep  ? 

The  course  is  changed,  and  down  they  bear, 

For  pity  guides  the  brave. 
And  find  contending  with  despair, 

A  sailor  on  the  wave : 
They  lower  the  boat,  and  from  the  storm. 
They  boldly  bear  his  fainting  form  I 
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The  means  of  life  they  fondly  ply ; 

His  cheek  resumes  its  glow ; 
He  points  his  hand,  he  strains  his  eye, 

But  words  refuse  to  flow ; 
One  eflfort  more,  and  thus  they  ran — 
"Anothei' — there^i  another  man!" 

The  startled  crew  explore  the  place, 

While,  dirge-like,  wails  the  blast, 
But  find  they  neither  man  nor  trace 

Where  the  last  struggle  past ; 
Yet  well  will  Ocean  guard  his  bed, 
Till  summoned  to  restore  the  dead. 

Has  Jesus  placed  me  in  the  cleft, 

Beyond  the  vengeful  swelU 
And  can  I  see  a  brother  left. 

Exposed  to  death  and  hell. 
Nor  instantly  do  what  I  can, 
While  sin  holds  yet  another  man? 

As  is  well  known,  he  was  for  long  a  zealous  temperance 
advocate,  and  he  frequently  preached  teetotalism  in  verse  ; 
for  many  years  he  wrote  a  hymn  for  the  annual  New-Year's 
Temperance  Festival  in  Aberdeen,  but  these,  like  most  teetotal 
poetry  (which  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  poetry  written  by 
a  teetotaler),  are  of  rather  a  watery  complexion. 

In  private  life  the  doctor  was  genial,  kindly,  and  com- 
municative ;  had  an  ardent  love  for  music ;  sang  well,  and 
played  skilfully  on  several  instruments,  including  the  flute,  the 
violin,  and  the  bagpipes.  Were  it  not  outside  the  scope  of 
these  papers,  much  could  be  said  of  his  numerous  other  pub- 
lications, his  platform  teaching,  and  pulpit  ministrations. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  lived  a  busy  and  useful  life,  and  when 
he  went  hence  on  7th  May,  1883,  it  was  evident  that  few  men 
have  had  more  numerous  or  sincere  mourners  in  the  city  of  his 
life-work  than  John  Lonscmuir. 


JOHN     IMLAH. 

Our  sweetest  sono:   birds    never   soar   hiojh.     The  mavis,  the 
blackbird,  the  Untie,  and  other  songsters  who  trill  out  their 
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sweet  notes  in  our  woods  and  groves  all  keep  near  the  gi'ound, 
and  their  song  is  short  and  unsustained.  The  skylark  is  not  a 
sweet  singer — he  is  a  brilliant  artiste  that  dazzles  you  w^ith 
his  power  and  abandon  rather  than  feeds  your  heart  with  the 
soft,  dreamy  music  which  sooths  and  fills  it  with  joy.  The 
subject  of  the  present  paper  is  a  singer  of  limited  flight — he 
never  soars  into  cloudland  with  unwearying  wing  and  lofty 
song.  He  "chants  the  notes  o'  nature  ",  now  with  a  low- voiced 
sweetness  when  he  sings  of  human  joys  and  sorrows,  or  the 
beauties  of  some  quiet  fairy  nook,  then  with  a  bugle  blast  of  a 
few  bars  he  inspires  a  patriotic  glow  of  pride  in  "oor  ain  land  ", 
which  nature  has  made  so  beautiful  and  worthy  of  our  love, 
and  again  in  a  chuckle  of  humourous  fun  he  puckers  our  face 
with  some  lively  incongruity  which  forms  the  weft  and  warp 
of  a  short  lilt. 

John  Imlah,  a  true  "bard  of  Bon- Accord"  was  born  in 
N'orth  Street,  Aberdeen,  towards  the  end  of  1799.  Being  the 
youngest  of  seven  sons,  we  would  expect  that,  according  to  the 
old  freit,  he  was 

Endued 
With  gifts  and  knowledge  perilous  shrewd, 

and  that,  besides  the  power  of  curing  King's  evil,  which  a 
seventh  son  possessed  as  legitimately  as  one  born  with  the 
kingly  right  divine,  he  may  have  been  the  lucky  possessor  of 
other  occult  powers  belonging  to  that  mysterious  and  magical 
numeral.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  will  content  ourselves  by 
showing  that  he  had  that  gift  which,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  one  possessing  it,  may  turn  out  a  blessing  or  a 
curse — the  gift  of  song.  John's  forbears  had  been  farmers  in 
the  parish  of  Fyvie  for  several  generations.  His  immediate 
progenitor,  however,  seems  not  to  have  had  anything  to  do 
directly  with  crops  and  nowt,  but  to  have  filled  the  important 
position  of  public  purveyor  of  creature  comforts  for  man  and 
beast — in  short,  he  was  the  keeper  of  an  inn  in  the  village  of 
Cuminestone.  He  likewise  enjoyed  the  title,  and  exercised  the 
functions — whatever  they  were — of  Bailie  of  Cuminestone,where 
we  are  told,  his  house  long  continued  to  be  known  as  the  "Bailie's 
house".  Probably  considerations  for  the  future  of  his  sons  led 
him  at  Whitsunday,  1798,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Aberdeen, 
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where  his  boys  would  have  a  better  chance  of  making  their  way 
in  the  world  than  tliey  could  have  had  in  the  country.  In  due 
time  John  was  sent  to  school,  where  he  proved  himself  a  bright 
student,  ending  this  part  of  his  life  with  a  year  or  two  at  the 
Grammar  School.  He  early  showed  his  liking  for  nature's 
loveliness,  and  delighted  to  wander  among  the  many  lovely 
scenes  round  about  the  "  braif  toun ".  By  Dee  and  Don,  by 
Rubislaw  and  the  Stocket,  he  roved,  weaving  many  a  fancy,  we 
doubt  not.  Familiar  to  his  steps  were  the  road  to  the  black 
"Brig  o'  Balgownie",  and  that  lovely  "Seaton  Vale",  long  since 
shut  up  to  the  public,  and  which  inspired  his  fine  farewell 
poem : — 

Green  bloom  thy  groves,  sweet  Seaton  Yale ! 

And  fair  unfauld  thy  flowers  1 
To  bless  wi'  balm  the  gentle  gale, 

That  seeks  thy  simmer  bowers. 
Where  white  as  snaw  the  gowans  grow, 

The  thornie  briers  blossom ; 
And  pure  as  light  the  waters  flow, 

That  babble  thro'  thy  bosom. 

The  dew  descends,  sweet  Seaton  Vale ! 

As  heaven's  ain  tears  to  woo  thee; 
The  zephyr  sighs  its  true-love  tale, 

Baith  morn  and  e'enin'  thro'  thee. 
Th'  enamoured  sun,  wi'  brightest  rays, 

Smiles  on  thy  realm  o'  flowers, 
And  eve  her  softest  shadow  lays 

Upon  thy  peacefu'  bowers. 

For  thee  and  thine,  sweet  Seaton  Vale ! 

Tear  after  tear  is  starting ; 
That  better  far  than  words  o'  wail, 

Reveals  the  pang  o'  parting. 
In  Nature's  every  hue  and  form, 

Thou  fairy  land,  I  loved  thee ! 
Tn  simmer's  calm,  and  winter's  storm, 

Adoring  have  I  roved  thee  ! 

Then  fare  thee  weel,  sweet  Seaton  Vale ! 

And  fare  thee  weel  for  ever! 
Our  bark  for  sea  now  bends  the  sail, 

Ae  look — and  then  we  sever. 
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And  ye  wha  made  as  dear  as  fair, 

Each  scene  o'  wave  and  wildwood, 
Farewell ! — we  pait  to  meet  nae  mair, 

Companions  o'  my  childhood  ! 

On  leaving  school  John  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Allan,  a 
famous  local  pianoforte  maker,  and  having  a  capital  musical 
ear,  his  master  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  pianoforte 
tuning,  at  which  he  soon  became  an  adept.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  that  the  poetry  in  his 
nature  first  made  itself  evident;  for  poetry — the  only  visible 
part  of  the  immaterial  soul — is  not  always  to  be  looked  for  in 
measured  lines  or  even  in  written  words.  It  may  be  found 
under  many  shapes — on  the  canvas  of  the  painter,  in  the 
marble  of  the  sculptor,  in  the  tones  and  harmonies  of  the 
musician,  and,  above  all,  abroad  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
even  lurking  amid  the  sin  and  squalor  of  the  crowded  city. 
Certain  it  is  that  his  pen  now  began  to  discourse  as  eloquent 
music  as  he  ever  drew  from  the  vibrating  strings  in  his  daily 
work,  and  as  it  is  foreign  to  the  poetic  nature  to  shut  up  its 
feelings — like  the  winds  in  the  cave  of  ^olus — in  the  recesses 
of  its  own  breast,  his  compositions  soon  found  a  corner  in  the 
local  newspapers.  By  this  time,  however,  Imlah  was  left  the 
sole  remaining  member  of  his  family  in  Aberdeen.  His  parents 
were  both  dead,  as  were  also  four  of  his  brothers ;  the  two 
survivors,  Peter  and  Alexander,  had  both  emigrated  at  a 
period  when  John  was  so  young  that  he  had  but  a  very 
imperfect  recollection  of  them.  He  accordingly  made  up  his 
mind  to  push  his  fortune  in  London,  on  arriving  in  which  his 
qualifications  procured  him  almost  immediate  employment. 
He  soon  afterwards  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the 
eminent  firm  of  Broadwood  &  Co.,  which  lasted  until  almost 
the  close  of  his  life.  His  connection  with  this  firm  was  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  which  could  be  desired  to  a  man  of  his 
tastes  and  character,  and  without  those  family  ties  which  bind 
one  to  a  spot  of  earth  like  a  vegetable.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  year  till  about  the  middle  of  June  he  was  engaged  as  a 
regular  town  and  house  tuner  in  London  at  a  fixed  salary. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  he  was  allowed  to  travel  in  Scot- 
land in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  on  his  own  account,  eking 

E  E 
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out  his  income  by  the  commissions  allowed  by  the  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood  on  his  sales  of  instruments.  These  months  he  spent  in 
Scotland  were  very  pleasant  seasons,  not  only  to  Imlah,  but 
also  to  circles  of  attached  friends  in  every  town  from  Edinburgh 
to  Inverness,  who  were  always  ready  with  a  hearty  welcome 
to  the  genial  and  social  poet.  He  had  also  many  attached 
friends  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  whom  he  visited  pro- 
fessionally, and  he  never  failed  to  spend  some  happy  days  with 
some  cousins  in  Methlic — the  only  relations  he  had  in  this 
country.  It  is  very  evident  from  his  published  volumes  that 
nothing  inspired  his  muse  so  readily  as  the  folks  and  the 
scenes  of  his  own  calf-country.  Seaton  Vale,  Balgownie  Banks, 
the  Bogie,  the  Burn  o'  Ardoh,  the  Ythan,  all  incite  his  song ; 
and  where  does  he  find  more  kindred  souls  and  kinder  hearts 
than  among  the  folk  of  his  own  and  his  father's  shire  ? — 

I've  wandered  Scotland  far  an'  wide, 

I've  been  out  owre  the  border; 
But  gie  me  our  ain  waterside, 

I  seek  to  gang  nae  farther. 
Whare  cantie  chiels  f u'  aften  meet 

Around  their  native  cogie, 
An'  gar  the  hours  flee  swift  an'  sweet 

Upon  the  Banks  o'  Bogie. 

In  bonnie  Buchan  thrive  the  nowte. 

The  crap  and  corn  in  Gearie ; 
Thro'  Mar  the  lir-trees  straicht  an'  stout, 

In  forests  deep  and  drearie. 
But  oh !  at  merry  sang  an'  joke, 

At  toomin'  stoup  an'  cogie; 
Nae  land  can  meet  the  honest  fowk 

Upon  the  Banks  o'  Bogie. 

In  London,  Imlah  was  a  general  ftivourite  with  all  classes  of 
his  compatriots,  while  his  uprightness,  goodness  of  heart,  and 
fine  sense  of  honour  made  him  universally  respected  by  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  London  Scottish  Hospital — the  subscribers'  book  to 
which  was  said  to  be  a  complete  directory  of  all  the  Scotsmen 
in  London — at  least,  all  the  Scotsmen  worth  knowing.  At  its 
festivals  and  those  of  other  kindred  associations,  established  for 
the  benelit  of  his  poorer  countrymen,  he  was  a  cheerful  and 
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liberal  contributor,  and  was  always  ready  with  song  or  kind 

word  to 

.   .    .   hold  to  him  the  welcome  hand 

Of  Scotia's  ancient  lineage  sprung, 
Whose  soul  still  loves  his  father-land, 

Whose  voice  still  loves  his  mither-tongue ; 
Whose  heart  warms  to  the  tartan  plaid, 

Whose  hand  would  clasp  the  braid  claymore. 
When  freemen  arm  to  freedom's  aid, 

A  s  did  our  dads  in  years  of  yore. 

Intense  Scotsman  though  Imlah  was,  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  are  always  sounding  the  supposed  superiority  of  Scotsmen 
and  eveiything  Scotch  to  every  other  nationality  or  institution 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  No  one  was  more  ready  to  defend 
Scotsmen  and  Scotch  habits  and  institutions  when  assailed  by 
ignorant  prejudice,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  equally 
ready  to  point  out  the  shortcomings  of  his  countrymen,  and 
how  they  might  with  advantage  take  a  lesson  from  the  people 
of  other  nationalities. 

During  all  those  pleasant  years — for  pleasant  and  happy  was 
his  life  on  the  whole,  compared  with  what  befell  many  of  his 
brethren  in  song  whose  stories  we  have  sketched — a  yearning 
of  heart  was  ever  present  with  him  to  look  on  the  faces  of  his 
two  brothers,  whom  he  could  but  dimly  remember.  One  of 
them  was  a  resident  in  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  other  in 
Jamaica.  Learning  that  his  brother  Alexander  was  to  visit  his 
other  brother  Peter  at  Halifax,  he  determined  to  make  the  family 
party  complete  by  being  also  present  himself  He  had  a  happy 
and  complimentary  parting  with  his  London  friends;  he  set  sail 
for  Halifax,  and  had  a  most  delightful  meeting  with  his  brothers 
and  their  families.  After  spending  some  time  in  Nova  Scotia, 
he  accompanied  his  brother  Alexander  and  a  nephew  to  their 
home  at  St.  James's,  Jamaica,  but  alas !  after  a  brief  season  of 
enjoyment  there,  yellow  fever,  that  scourge  of  the  country, 
seized  him,  and,  on  the  9th  January,  1846,  he  passed  away, 
lamented  by  his  relations  and  hosts  of  friends  which  his  fine 
nature  had  attracted  towards  him  during  his  short  sojourn  in 
the  AVest  Indies.  The  news  of  his  comparatively  early  death 
was  received  by  his  friends  in  this  country  with  the  most 
painful  regret.    His  joyous,  social  presence  had  brightened  many 
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a  heart,  while  his  deep  religious  feeling,  which  with  him  was 
nothing  less  than  life  itself — not  a  mere  appendage  to  life,  as  it 
is  with  many — could  not  fail  in  making  better  those  he  con- 
sorted with.  If  life  was  a  burden,  Imlah  made  it  the  burden 
of  a  song,  and  his  memory  was  lovingly  cherished  by  all  his 
friends  till  the  last.  This  is  a  minor  immortality  worth  earn- 
ing, for 

To  live  ill  hearts  we  leave  behind 

Is  not  to  die. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  an  obituary  notice  of  him  which 
appeared  in  the  Cornwall  (Jamaica)  Chronide  : — "  He  is  deeply 
lamented  by  his  relations  and  friends,  and  sincerely  regretted  by 
a  numerous  circle  of  acquaintances.  He  was  a  man  of  unaffec- 
ted manners  and  great  singleness  of  heart,  who,  to  a  lively 
imagination  and  versatile  talent,  added  a  ready  store  of  general 
knowledge  which  rendered  his  society  very  acceptable  to  those 
whose  congeniality  of  mind  led  them  to  similar  pursuits.  He 
died  in  Christian  hope  and  resignation,  and  we  trust  in  an  odour 
of  mind  which  dictated,  in  one  of  his  sacred  poems,  the  follow- 
ing lines: — 

0,  dark  would  be  this  vale  of  tears — more  dark  the  vale  of  death, 
Had  we  no  hope  through  godly  works — no  saving  trust  through  faith : 
"Where  tear  shall  never  dim  the  eye,  nor  sob  disturb  the  heart, 
Where  meet  the  holy  and  the  just,  and  never  more  to  part". 

Imlah's  poems  and  songs  are  contained  in  two  volumes, 
published  respectively  in  1827  and  in  1841,  the  first  containing 
by  far  the  best  of  his  work.  In  the  copies  before  us,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  poet  himself,  there  are  numerous 
autograph  alterations  made  by  him  in  1842.  Many  of  these 
are  merely  verbal  and  of  small  account ;  one,  however,  is  of 
some  moment,  and  for  the  sake  of  anyone  possessing  "  Maj^ 
Flowers" — his  first  volume — we  note  it.  In  the  song,  "  The 
Lass  on  Ythanside ",  the  first  eight-line  stanza  is  wholly 
deleted,  as  is  also  the  last  half  of  the  last  stanza  : — 

Tho'  monie  a  mile  o'  shore  and  sea, 

Tho'  worlds  us  baith  divide, 
In  dream  and  thought  I  dwell  with  thee, 

Sweet  Lass  on  Ythanside  ! 

For  which  he  substitutes — 
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Tho'  space  may  spread  and  days  depart, 

They  never  can  divide 
The  love  that  links  her  to  my  heart, 

The  Lass  on  Ythanside ! 

Imlali  possessed  the  lyric  faculty  in  a  very  high  degree,  and 
had  a  true  instinct  for  the  music  of  words.  Few  writers  since 
the  time  of  Burns  have  given  us  more  of  the  lilt  and  flash  of  a 
true  song,  which  should  go  without  music.     For  instance  :— 

The  Fittie  fishers  a'  forsook 

Creel,  yawl  and  coble,  net,  and  hook, 

And  spinners  left  the  Poynernook, 

For  the  Bridal  o'  Balgownie. 
The  Spittal  wabsters  qiiat  their  looms. 
The  Gran'holm  queans  their  reelin  rooms, 
To  shak'  their  hochs  and  knack  their  thooms. 

At  the  Bridal  o'  Balgownie. 

The  Braidgate  sparks  cam'  braw  and  spruce, 
Frae  counter-board  and  countin'  hoose. 
And  bailies  big  and  deacons  douce. 

To  the  Bridal  o'  Balgownie. 
They  cam'  frae  north — they  cam'  frae  south, 
Frae  yont  the  Month,  and  Tap  o'  Noth, 
To  cram  their  craps,  and  slock  their  drouth, 

To  the  Bridal  o'  Balgownie. 

There  is  no  poetry  here,  but  there  is  song — the  very  words 
sing  themselves ;  there  are  as  much  go  and  lilt  in  them  as 
"  Drumnagarrow  "  himself  could  have  put  into  "  Loch  Erroch- 
side  " — the  tune  appointed  to  the  song.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  his  serious  songs,  with  this  addition,  that  they  evince  true 
feeling  on  the  writer's  part — another  requisite  in  real  song. 
They  are  no  inspirations  at  second-hand — verses  about  what 
the  author  would  perhaps  like  to  feel,  and  what  he  ought  to 
feel  because  others  have  felt  it,  but  which  he  utterly  fails  to 
feel.  Witness  the  following  fine  song,  a  fit  companion  to 
''  John  Anderson,  my  Jo  ": — 

Thou'rt  sair  alter'd  now.  May, 

Thou'rt  sair  alter'd  now. 
The  rose  is  wither'd  frae  thy  cheek. 

The  wrinkle's  on  thy  brow ; 
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Aud  grey  hath  grown  thy  locks  o'  jet, 

Sae  shilling  wont  to  be, 
Thourt  alter'd  sair — but,  May,  thou'rt  yet 

The  May  o'  yore  to  me. 

Thy  voice  is  faint  and  low,  May, 

That  aft  in  former  time 
Hath  woke  the  wild  bird's  envious  chant. 

The  echo's  amorous  chime  ; 
Thy  e'e  hath  lost  its  early  light. 

My  star  in  ither  years, 
That  aye  hath  beam'd  sae  kindly  bright, 

To  me  thro'  smiles  and  tears. 

For  a'  the  signs  that  show.  May, 

The  gloamin'  o'  our  day, 
I  lo'ed  thee  young — I  lo'e  thee  yet. 

My  ain  auld  wifie,  May  ; 
Nae  dearer  hope  hae  I  than  this. 

Beyond  the  day  we  die. 
Thy  charms  shall  bloom  again  to  bless 

My  halidome  on  hie. 

As  has  been  already  hinted  at,  Imlah  never  married.  Why, 
we  are  not  told.  Certain  it  is,  judging  from  his  songs  and 
from  what  we  know  of  his  social  character,  he  was  no  miso- 
gynist— nay,  we  believe  he  was  no  old  bachelor  by  choice. 
There  is  a  certain  "  Sweet  Mary  that  lives  on  the  Braes  o'  the 
Don,"  which  we  follow  through  his  pages  : — 

O !  meet  me  at  yon  bush  o'  broom, 

Wi'  bells  o'  gowd  busk'd  gaily ; 
Be  moonlight  gleam  or  mirkest  gloom. 

Upon  the  hill  and  valley. 
When  the  wearie  warld  has  sunk  to  sleep. 

There  will  thy  true  love  tarry ; 
For  thee  thy  plighted  troth  to  keep, 

Then  meet  me  there — my  Mary ! 

In  another  song  his  "  fond,  enamoured  theme  "  takes  a  plead- 
ing turn  :  he  seeks  a  heart  for  one  he  has  lost : — 

Nae  worldly  wealth  hae  I  for  thee. 
Nor  even  now  a  heart  to  gie, 
For  that  thy  charms  has  stown  frae  me — 
My  bonnie,  blithesome  Mary  I 

Love's  thennometer  is  very  sensitive — at  one  time  he  is  be- 
wailing his  hopeless  condition,  and  again  he  is  jubilant  because 
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his  love  is  returned — or  he  fancies  it  is,  and  he  bursts  out  into 
that  line  lyric,  at  one  time  so  popular  with  the  public  through 
the  singing  of  Templeton  and  other  eniiuent  vocalists: — 
There  lives  a  young  lassie 
Far  down  in  yon  glen, 
And  I  lo'e  that  lassie 

As  nae  ane  may  ken ; 
O  I  a  saint's  faith  may  vary, 

But  faithful  I'll  be, 
For  weel  I  lo'e  Mary, 
An'  Mary  lo'es  me. 
Not  only,  as  is  always  the  case,  is  the  loved  one  idealised,  and 
qualities  and  perfections  attributed  to  her  that  are  not  quite 
so  patent  to  the  eyes  of  others  as  they  are  to  the  love-glaraoured 
eyes  of  the  victim  (were  not  Burns's  immortalised  heroines 
reckoned  somewhat  commonplace  in  the  eyes  of  their  contem- 
poraries ?),   but    all    her    surroundings    are    heightened    and 
brightened  in  the  lover's  eye.      Her  very  home  is  different 
from  all  others  : — 

Home  of  her,  at  eve  or  early, 
Lov'd  so  deeply — lov'd  so  dearly, 
Wildly  fair  when  morn  is  shining  ! 
Softly  sweet  when  day's  declining  ! 
There  the  Summer  brightest  bloometh, 
There  the  Winter  gentlest  gloometh, 
Angels  seem  to  watch  so  wary 
Day  and  night  the  Home  of  Mary. 

"k  ^  *  *  "fr  "k 

How  blest  the  go  wans  down  yon  glen, 

They  kiss  the  little  feet  o'  Mary, 
The  birds  that  hush  their  music  when 

Tliey  hear  the  voice  mair  sweet  o'  Mary  ! 
Ye  stars  that  light  the  trysts  o'  love. 

Say,  saw  ye  ever  onie  lassie 

Sae  like  yoursel's  or  aught  above, 

As  Mary  is — my  bonnie  lassie  ? 
*        -^        -it        •}«•        -x-        ^ 

My  Mary's  looks — my  Mary's  love — 

They  make  this  earth  a  heaven  to  me  ; 
I  kenna  how  they  fare  above. 

But  here  mair  bless'd  I  may  na  be. 
I  seek  nae  better  world  than  this, 

Wi'  sic  an  angel  for  mine  ain  ; — 
I  couldna  dream  o'  dearer  bliss 

Than  love  and  be  beloved  again. 
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If,   however,  he  wanted   his  heaven  on  earth,  and  "Mary's" 

love  the  requisite,  he  did  not  get  it.      His  loved  one  married 

another  1     Artemus  Ward  tells  us  "  they  frequently  do  ",  and 

w^e  suppose  that  it  is   all    quite  right  and  proper  that  they 

should  do  so  : — 

Young  Mary  by  the  bum, 

I  lo'ed  her  o'er  them  a' ! 
But  Mary  by  the  burn, 

She's  wedded  and  awa', 
She's  wedded  and  awa', 

And  1  maun  hope  nae  mair. 
But  live  to  love  thro'  a' 

The  future  o'  despair  ! 

•St         -x-         -^         -H-         -x- 
Young  Mary  to  yon  burn, 

That  wimples  in  the  west, 
May  never  mair  return 

To  bless  as  she  hath  bless'd. 
My  blessings  gang  the  gate 

My  love  and  peace  ha'e  gane, 
Tho'  mine  maun  be  his  fate 

Wha  lives  and  loves  in  vain. 

Do  these  songs  tell  a  story  ?  Did  he  love  in  vain  ?  If  he  did, 
he  certainly  did  not  live  in  vain  ;  but,  like  every  human  being 
whose  heart  is  not  seared  with  selfishness,  he  found  to  his  com- 
fort and  happiness  that 

Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

Many  of  Imlah's  songs  have  enjoyed  a  long  and  lasting 
popularity,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  collections  of  Scottish 
songs.  "0,  gin  I  were  where  the  Gadie  rins  ",  is  a  great 
favourite  with  natives  of  the  north  all  the  world  over,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  by  many  as  the  favourite  quick  march  of 
the  Aberdeen  City  Rifle  battalion  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
At  the  first  great  volunteer  review  in  Edinburgh  the  approach 
of  the  Granite  City  contingent  at  the  march  past  was  made 
known  to  the  spectators  long  before  they  appeared  in  view  by 
the  notes  of  their  ffivourite  march  echoing  from  the  rugged 
Salisbury  Crags  and  the  walls  of  "  auld  Holj'rood  ".  And  he  is 
but  a  poor  Scotsman  whose  nerves  have  not  thrilled  with 
pride  in  his  country  at  the  blood-stirring  song  : — 
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The  Land  o'  Cakes  !    the  Land  o'  Cakes  ! 

O  !  monie  a  blessing  on  it, 
Its  hills  and  howes — its  linns  and  lakes, 

The  bagpipe  and  the  bonnet ; 
The  braes  that  bred  the  kilted  Clans, 

That  cowed  the  Dane  and  Eoman,  ^ 

Whase  sons  hae  still  the  hearts  and  ban's 
To  welcome  friend  or  foeman ! 

Then  swell  the  sang — baith  loud  and  lang, 

As  echo  answered  never, 
And  fill  ye  up  and  toast  the  cup, 
The  Land  o'  Cakes  for  ever ! 

This  is  the  true  patriotic  ring — genuine  love  of  country,  not 
the  sentimental  patriotism  which  is  a  compound  of  vanity  and 
superstition.     The  same  note  is  sounded  in  his  "  Albin  "  : — 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  clan-chequered  plaiden. 
Like  the  raiment  of  Eome,  clads  the  stout  mountain  men, 

And  mantles  the  sunny-haired,  blythe,  blue-eyed  maiden. 
Whose  loveliness  lightens  the  gloom  of  the  glen  ? 

"What  land  then  is  that — but  mine  own  Northern  Land  ; 

And  though  cold  be  its  clime — wild  and  sterile  its  strand, 

The  home  of  my  heart  is  the  country  of  Cael, 

The  mountains  of  Morven — the  glens  of  the  Gael. 

In  his  1841  volume  he  has  a  longish  bit  of  verse  in  praise 

of  Scotch  fiddlers  in  general,  and  one  Strachan  in  particular, 

better   known  as    "  Drumnagarrow ",    who    for    many   years 

enjoyed  a  high  fame  throughout  Aberdeenshire  as  a  performer 

of  reels  and  strathspeys.     In  these  verses  he  showed  himself 

thoroughly  sound  and  orthodox  for  "  auld  use  and  wont "  in 

Scotch  music,  and  if  he  favoured  "  flings  and  springs",  he  was 

decidedly  inimical  to  "  close-bosomed  whirls  "  : — 

Music,  'tis  said,  can  rive  the  rock. 
And  rend  the  trunk  o'  gnarl'd  oak ! 
This  will  I  say,  and  nae  in  joke, 

A  strain  frae  Strachan 
Will  mak'  a  man  o'  stiffest  stock 

As  swack's  a  saughen. 

Wae  worth  the  wretch  1  foul  be  his  fa' ! 
Our  ancient  springs  wad  chase  awa' 
Frae  lowly  cot  or  lofty  ha" 

Our  rants  and  reels — 
To  wanton  waltzes  bring  us  a', 

And  queer  quadrilles. 
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Gie  me  the  gear  that  gars  me  feel 
The  life  o'  life,  frae  head  to  heel ! 
To  whirl  thro'  jig,  strathspey,  or  reel. 

As  licht's  a  feather. 
Quadrilles  and  waltzes  to  the  deil 

May  gang  thegether. 

Another  lengthy  piece  in  the  same  volume,  the  "Bogle  o' 
Banchory",  is  only  remarkable  as  being  written  in  a  comica], 
mock-heroic  style,  with  outrageous  rhymes,  which  is  unlike 
anything  else  in  his  published  volumes.  It  refers  to  some 
marvellous  occurrences  which  agitated  the  good  folks  of 
Banchory  in  the  year  1838,  and  which  inspired  another  "  bard  " 
— the  "  poet  of  Levatsglen  "  ! 

It  would  be  strange  if  a  Scottish  poet  of  lialf  a  century  ago 
did  not  sing  the  praises  of  the  white  wine  of  the  country,  and 
Imlah  does  not  make  the  strange  exception.  The  following 
sonnet  is  quaint : — 

Spirit  of  Spirits!— glorious  Glenlivat! 

Yclept  Peat  Reek — alias  the  Barley  Bree ; 
Accept  my  sonnet  freely  as  I  give  it, 

Thou  Northern  nectar — Scotland's  eait  de  vie ! 
Divinest  essence  of  all  drinks  divine, 

Thou  helicon  of  Scottish  poesie ! 
Before  a  Highland  still  thy  holy  shrine, 

Thy  thirsty  pilgrim  fain  would  praise  and  prie. 
Heart's  blood  of  the  long-bearded  King  of  Grain, 

John  Barleycorn ! — right  royal  stream — 'twas  thou 
Inspired  the  matchless  Poet  of  the  Plough ; 

What  sober  Bard  sings  now  so  sweet  a  strain? 
A.t  tavern  table — yea  on  dais  or  divot, 
Devoutly  will  I  drink  thee — guid  Glenlivat ! 

And  it  would  be  equally  strange  if  he  did  not  show  some- 
what of  that  higher  and  deeper  life  which  is  equally  character- 
istic of  Scotsmen  poetic  or  prosaic.  His  poems  "  Heaven", 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  "  The  Lament  of  David",  "  He 
was  a  Man  of  Sorrows",  &c.,  are  above  the  average  of  sacred 
poetry. 

We  conclude  with  one  of  the  best  "  local "  lays,  for,  as  we 
have  already  said,  his  love  for  Aberdeen  was  intense.  As  he 
says  himself  addressing  "  Nature  " — 
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There's  not  a  scene  beneath  the  sun,  upon  the  shore  or  sea, 

In  every  change  but  hath  a  charm  for  him  who  loveth  thee. 

The  sighing  breeze,  the  singing  birds,  'mid  trees  in  greenest  trim, 

The  murmuring  brook,  the  wailing  wind,  are  music  all  for  him. 

Where  nature  blooms,  or  beams  or  breathes,  enraptured  will  he  roam. 

Yet  dearest  be  his  early  haunts  around  his  native  home. 

Come  fill  a  bumper  o'  the  best 

That  man  can  mak'  frae  grape  or  grain, 
Let  clean  cap  out  our  zeal  attest 

For  Deeside  dichting  o'er  again ; 

And  here's  a  stoup,  and  hame-o'er  strain, 
For  social  souls,  at  bowl  or  board, 

That  winna  gang  against  the  grain 
Wi'  them  wha  live  in  Bon- Accord. 

Some  grun'  is  gude  for  wood  and  wheat, 

And  others  rich  in  coal  and  airn ; 
For  neeps  and  nowte,  for  stane  and  peat, 

Match  Buchan  and  the  Dancin'  Cairn ! 

Or  folk,  frae  bearded  man  to  bairn, 
By  thocht  and  thrift  to  hive  and  hoard — 

For  horn,  corn,  woo,  and  yarn, 
Mak'  busy  folk  in  Bon- Accord. 

Banfi"  ne'er  was  dung  for  bottl'd  skate. 

And  Athole  ne'er  was  bang'd  for  brose ; 
But  coast  or  country  ne'er  has  beat 

Our  ain  for  haddocks  or  for  hose — 

Cauld  kail,  and  castocks  that  compose 
A  dainty  dish  for  loon  or  lord. 

And  never  be  they  scant  wi'  those 
Wha  coup  the  cog  in  Bon- Accord. 

If  back  to  ancient  times  we  turn. 

Our  bauld  forbears  did  weapons  draw 
To  fecht  for  Bruce  at  Bannockburn, 

And  be  the  heroes  of  Harlaw  I 

In  vain  did  Donald's  bagpipes  blaw 
Before  the  "braif  toun's"  burgess  sword; 

The'  Drum  and  Davidson  did  fa', 
A  proud  day  was't  for  Bon- Accord. 

The  Forbes  and  the  Farquharson 

Are  ours,  and  baith  are  names  o'  note ; 
By  Bogie,  Deveron,  Dee,  and  Don, 

The  Gordon's  hae  the  guidin'  o't ; 
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Frae  Border  Tweed  to  John  o'  Groat 
Can  lines  o'  meikle  fame  afford ; 

But  nane  mair  free  o'  blur  or  blot 
Than  what  belang  to  Bon- Accord. 

Still  may  Auld  Eeekie  her  renown 

Uphaud  for  lancet,  law,  and  lear ; 
"Let  Glasgow  flourish"!  trade  and  town, 

Wi'  ship  and  shuttle,  steam  and  steer; 

May  Paisley  goods  bring  Paisley  gear, 
The  touns  on  Tay  still  heap  their  hoard ; 

And  nae  waur  tidings  may  we  hear 
Of  our  "braif  toun"  o'  Bon- Accord. 

"Then  Aberdeen  and  time  till't,"  as 

The  auld  wife  said  at  Loch  o'  Skene, 
The  city  o'  St  Nicholas, 

And  be  it  aye  what  it  hath  been, 

As  meikle  famed  for  beets  and  sheen 
As  social  sons  at  bowl  and  board — 

Here's  the  four  Bows  o'  Aberdeen, 
The  braw,  "braif  toun"  o'  Bon- Accord. 


THOMAS    DANIEL. 

OxE  of  the  shyest  and  most  retiring  of  men,  simple  and  unaffec- 
ted in  his  tastes  and  habits  of  life,  with  no  desires  or  ambition 
beyond  ennobling  with  his  humble  gift  of  song  the  lowly  lot  he 
was  born  into,  was  Thomas  Daniel,  for  long  known  as  "  the 
Buchan  Poet".  Born  at  Easter  Auquharney,  Cruden,  in  1784, 
he  was  early  inured  to  the  hardships  of  a  life  of  toil,  having  at 
fifteen  to  "  thresh  his  side  and  ca'  the  plough",  and  otherwise 
discharge  the  laborious  duties  of  a  common  agricultural 
labourer.  The  perusal  of  one  of  the  modernised  versions  of 
Blind  Harry's  "  Wallace  ",  and  other  bits  of  our  old  Scottish 
classics — then  more  popular  in  the  rural  districts  than  now, 
through  the  itinerant  chapmen  who  carried  their  rudely  printed 
wares  into  every  clachan — awakened  a  taste  for  poetry  in 
young  Tom,  and  sent  him  back  to  school  to  supplement  the 
elements  he  had  acquired  in  his  younger  years.  Carried  off 
with  the  volunteer  mania,  which  broke  out  in  the  early  years 
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of  this  centuij,  he  entered  the  ranks  of  a  local  corps,  and  sub- 
sequently joined  the  militia,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "  became  a  greater 
soldier",  and  was  discharged  at  the  peace  of  1812.  There  is  no 
truth  in  the  statement  frequently  made  that  he  fought  at 
Waterloo,  for  during  that  time  he  was  at  more  congenial  work 
— courtship  and  poesy.  After  his  marriage  in  1819,  he  devoted 
all  his  spare  hours  to  regular  composition,  and  it  is  no  small 
merit  in  him  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties 
which  lay  in  his  path,  the  want  of  early  training,  the  scarcity 
of  books,  the  hardness  of  his  daily  toil,  he  acquired  a  consider- 
able power  of  expression  both  in  prose  and  verse.  It  was  with 
no  small  fear  and  trembling  that  he  first  resolved  to  put  a 
booklet  of  his  verse  into  the  hands  of  his  friends  and  before  the 
general  public ;  yet  when  it  did  come,  "  Poems,  chiefly  in  the 
Scottish  Dialect,  by  Thomas  Daniel,  Easter  Auquharney,  Cruden 
— Aberdeen,  1827",  turned  out  a  success  greater  than  he  ever 
dreamed  of — a  success  to  the  tune  of  twenty  pounds  !  He  now 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  composition 
of  prose  tales,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  intercourse  and  cor- 
respondence with  a  host  of  north  country  bards,  who  were  fain 
to  exchange  rhymes  with  the  Buchan  poet.  A  second  and  en- 
larged edition  of  his  poems  was  printed  at  Peterhead  in  1837, 
had  a  good  reception,  was  fairly  remunerative,  and  though  some 
of  the  pieces  that  appeared  in  the  first  edition  were  left  out,  it 
is  on  the  whole  a  volume  that  fairly  represents  the  humble  aims 
and  simple,  unaflfected  character  of  "  the  man  of  rhyme",  as  he 
lived  and  moved  in  the  obscurity  of  Easter  Auquharney.  He 
had  no  pretension  in  his  exercise  of  verse-making  beyond  the 
amusement  of  his  own  class,  and  strung  together  his  tales  and 
rhymes,  in  a  language  and  form  at  once  plain,  familiar,  and 
homely.  The  longest  of  his  pieces — "The  Royal  Beggar", 
"  The  Laird  of  Ballandrum  ",  and  "  The  Massacre  of  the  Devil " 
— are  stories  told  much  after  the  manner  of  "  Thrummy  Cap  ", 
and  show  in  the  easy  "jog-trot "  of  their  narrative  considerable 
descriptive  powers,  heightened  here  and  there  by  faint  touches 
of  humour  and  pleasantry,  unrefined  perhaps,  but  natural  and 
genuine.  The  same  hand  is  seen  in  true  rustic  simplicity,  in 
those  shorter  pieces  which  treat  of  "  The  History  of  my  Life  ", 
"Address  to  the  Wind  ",  "  To  my  Old  Spade  ",  "  On  seeing  a 
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Woman  Providing  Material  for  a  Cloutie  Covering  ",  and  such- 
like humble,  everyday  subjects.     We  quote  from  one  of  these:— 

There's  some  addresses  made  to  men ; 

On  beasts,  sometimes  fouk  ware  their  pen ; 

But  here  you  needna  rashly  blame, 

Nor  count  me  mad, 
Though  I  address,  in  vulgar  strain, 

My  guid  auld  spade. 

My  trusty  servant  lang  thou's  been, 
And  nae  otfence  to  me  hast  gien, 
Though  I  wi'  you  hae  aft,  ere  e'en, 

Been  sair  f orgeskit ; 
To  mak'  a  livin'  by  your  means, 

My  health  I  risk  it. 

Though  ye're  sair  rubbit  now,  and  worn, 
And  baith  your  corners  tightly  shorn, 
It  would  be  base  o'  me  to  scorn 

Sae  good  a  servant ; 
Sic  treatment  hardly  would  be  borne. 

Whan  nae  deservin't. 

For  mony  a  day  we've  toiled  thegither ; 
In  my  regard  nane  could  be  sibber ; 
And  few,  I  doubt,  whan  I  consider, 

Deserved  sae  weel; 
And  wae  am  I  now  for  anither 

To  change  my  teel. 

Though  muckle  sums  I  never  got. 
Ye  f  uish  me  aye  the  tither  groat, 
When  I,  contented  wi'  my  lot, 
Had  f outh  o'  wark ; 
We  keepit  eident  at  the  jot  .  . 

Whan  baith  were  stark. 
•X-        -^        -x-        -x-        -x- 

For  now  ye  in  some  orra  nook, 
'Mang  orra  trock  maun  lie  and  jook ; 
Nane  for  your  service  now  will  look 

Upo'  the  stage ; 
Nor  post  nor  pension  now  ye'll  brook, 

In  your  auld  age. 

The  labourin'  man  ye  counterfeit, 
His  evenin'  days  ye  nicely  hit, 
Whan  he's  nae  mair  for  labour  fit 

To  please  his  brither ; 
Frae  place  and  pension  he  maun  flit 

And  gie't  anither. 
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Poor  wight !  nae  doubt  his  labour's  sair, 

And  yet,  for  a'  that,  aye  been  bare, 

Till  age  and  want — that  ill-matched  pair  I 

Some  notice  had, 
That  such  a  labourer  now  nae  mair 

Could  wield  the  spade. 

This  is  an  evil  right  dejectin', 

The  labourin'  man  the  maist  aifectin' ; 

By  livelihood  and  kind  respectin' 

He's  left  at  ance. 
To  thole  the  wardle's  sour  rejectin', 

Wi'  crazy  banes. 

Such  a  hard  lot,  however,  was  not  in  store  for  the  declining 
years  of  the  poet  himself,  for  through  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Philip  of  Yonderton,  the  downward  path  was  in  many  respects 
made  more  comfortable  to  him  than  the  upward  one  had  been ; 
and  when,  in  September,  18G0,  at  the  advanced  age  of  76,  the 
humble  bard  passed  away,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  friends  who 
loved  and  cherished  him,  as  much  for  the  pure,  unblemished 
life  he  had  lived,  as  for  the  humble  gift  of  song  which  he  had 
dedicated  to  the  lowly  labouring  and  heavy  laden. 


HARRY     GAULD. 

At  once  a  poetaster  of  considerable  local  repute  in  his  day,  and 
a  man  whose  habits  and  eccentricities  of  character  marked  him 
boldly  out  from  the  common  herd  of  men,  Harry  Gauld,  the 
Rhynie  poet,  deserves  more  than  passing  notice  at  our  hands. 
This  little,  active,  energetic  "  bodie "  was  born  at  Castlehill, 
parish  of  Auchindoir,  in  1791,  and  having  equipped  himself 
with  more  than  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  education,  and 
acquired  considerable  handiness  in  the  craft  of  watch  and  clock 
making,  he  settled  down  in  the  latter  capacity  at  Muir  of 
Rhynie,  sometime  prior  to  1828.  His  general  intelligence  and 
aptness  in  conversation  soon  brought  him  into  contact  with  the 
best  brains  in  the  locality,  and  the  common  folks  were  wont  to 
shake  their  heads  rather  doubtfully  over  the  religious  opinions 
which  the  watchmaker  and  doctor  were  reputed  to  hold  in 
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common.  Little  makes  a  stir  on  such  a  subject  in  a  country- 
parish  ;  for  in  after  years  Harry,  whatever  he  might  have  been 
in  his  youth,  had  much  the  same  complexion  of  opinion  as 
generally  passes  for  orthodoxy  of  the  easy,  plain-sailing  order. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  "  Poems  and  Songs,  Aber- 
deen, 1828  ",  he  married,  left  Muir  of  Rhynie,  settled  down  at 
Lumsden  as  watchmaker  and  schoolmaster,  and  ultimately 
gained  the  position  of  postmaster,  with  the  munificent  salary  of 
£10  per  annum !  His  married  life,  not  being  blessed  with  that 
felicity  which  Harry  and  his  partner  had  no  doubt  counted  on, 
ended  in  a  separation,  and  although  both  lived  in  Lumsden  all 
their  lives,  they  never  went  together  again.  Both  were  highly 
respected  people,  and  kept  their  private  affairs  to  themselves. 
Harry  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  lived  alone,  surrounded 
with  a  small  menagerie  of  pets,  which  divided  his  affection  with 
the  few  scholars  on  whom  he  exercised  his  tutorial  powers. 
His  habitation,  at  once  workshop,  kitchen,  school-room,  and 
post-office,  though  it  suited  well  enough  on  ordinary  occasions 
for  all  the  demands  made  on  its  capacity,  sometimes  put  him  to 
his  wit's  end,  when,  after  the  Martinmas  term,  a  host  of  grown- 
up pupils  would  crowd  his  little  chamber  beyond  its  sitting 
accommodation.  Never  altogether  at  a  loss,  Harry,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  huug  a  plank  from  the  rafters  at  the  sides  of 
the  wall,  but  the  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  pupils'  legs, 
when  seated  on  this  large  swing,  became  such  a  source  of  merri- 
ment and  indecorum,  that  the  plank  or  the  teaching  had  to  be 
discarded — and  the  plank  went.  Harry's  company  was  much 
sought  after,  especially  by  the  young  men  of  the  place,  who 
enjoyed  his  eccentricities  and  profited  considerably  by  his  con- 
versation and  instruction.  He  was  kind  and  hospitable  to  such 
a  degree,  that  all  the  casual  tramps  and  itinerants  who  came 
within  hail  of  Lumsden  were  sure  to  gravitate  to  Harry's 
domicile,  certain  that  if  there  was  little  there,  that  little  would 
be  heartily  shared  with  them.  He  had  all  his  life  practised  the 
philosophy  of  squaring  his  wants  to  his  income,  and  knew  the 
.satisfaction  of  wearing  an  old  coat  that  was  his  own  rather  than 
dashing  it  in  a  new  one  obtained  on  credit.  In  his  youth,  he 
had  been  a  man  of  indomitable  pluck,  and  extraordinary 
physical  endurance;   yea,  even  in  his  old   age,  the  feats   he 
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occasionally  performed,  when  the  demand  was  put  upon  him, 
were  truly  astonishing,  and  many  wonderful  stories  of  wJiat 
"  little  Harry  Gauld  had  done  "  in  his  day  are  yet  green  in  the 
memories  of  the  generation  who  knew  him.  His  early  love  of 
the  muses  never  quite  forsook  him ;  for  in  the  intervals  he 
could  snatch  from  his  varied  duties,  he  still  clinked  a  few 
rhymes  when  anything  struck  him  forcibly.  He  died  quite 
suddenly  while  undressing  for  bed  on  the  11th  December,  1873, 
and  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  his  native  parish.  Some 
years  after  his  death,  a  few  friends  who  knew  and  loved  him 
well,  erected  a  small  obelisk  over  his  ashes,  to  mark  the  resting 
place  of  the  Rhynie  Poet. 

His  volume  of  poems  noted  above,  like  the  work  of  most 
young  men  of  that  period  (and  be  it  remembered  Harry  was 
always  a  young  man),  abounds  in  love  verses  after  the  manner 
of  Tom  Moore — sweet,  slightly  gushing,  completely  artificial. 

Thus  the  lines  "  To  Mary "  are  fairly  typical  of  his  love 
songs,  whether  to  "Ann",  "Isobel",  "Clarinda",  or  any  other 
real  or  imagined  heroine  who  had  for  the  time  being  touched 
him  in  the  tenderest  part — 

I  had  a  chord  within  my  heart, 

To  love's  emotion  sweetly  strung ; 
But,  cold  Indiiference,  by  thy  smarb, 

Asunder,  quite,  that  chord  was  wrung. 

And  now  its  sweetest  thrill  is  o'er, 

And  it  has  ceas'd  to  feel  for  ever! 
No  smile  can  e'er  that  chord  restore, 

Or  warm  my  heart — no  I  never,  never ! 

Lady  I  that  heart,  to  love  awake. 

Once  heat  for  thee,  and  thee  alone ! 
Your  coldness  bade  that  heart  to  break. 

Or  turn,  like  thine, — as  cold  as  stone. 

His  pages,  however,  present  a  considerable  variety  of  moods, 
humorous,  pathetic,  sentimental,  and  serious — and  in  almost 
all  of  them  he  writes  with  a  correctness  and  purity  which  the 
smaller  poets  of  the  day  rarely  attained  to,  when  they  essayed 
beyond  their  mother  tongue.      Of  his  humorous  verses,  "An 

Epistle  to  Miss  "  (on  the  choosing  of  a  husband),  and 

"Spirits,  or  the  Devil  Metamorphosed",  are  among  the  best 

FF 
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examples ;  but  when  we  seek  for  those  items  which,  relatively 
speaking,  are  of  more  abiding  interest,  we  find  them  in  "  What 
is  Man"?  "The  Guileless  Heart",  "  On  the  Soul",  and  a  few 
others  of  a  like  kind.     From  the  last  mentioned  we  quote : — 
Thou  secret  power,  immortal  spark, 

Thou  better  part  of  man ! 
Which  wrapt  in  mystery,  deep  and  dark, 
Defies  all  human  power  to  mark 
Thy  course,  or  nature  scan. 

Art  thou  a  beam  of  heavenly  light. 

From  every  passion  free? 
A  sun  that  shall  not  set  in  night, 
A  quenchless  flame  for  ever  bright. 

Through  all  eternity? 
^        ^        ^        "^        * 
Are  passions  but  the  storms  that  cross, 

O'er  thy  unfading  ray  ? 
The  mortal  part  of  man,  the  dross 
That  dims  thy  gold's  refulgent  gloss 

While  cumber'd  with  the  clay? 
■X-  -it  -X-  -x-  -x- 

I  know  not ;  but  in  this  I  trust. 

That  Heaven,  in  its  own  way, 
Will  cleanse  the  gold,  dispel  the  mist. 
And  guide  thee  to  where  bright  and  blest, 

Thou'lt  live,  and  live  for  aye ! 


JOSEPH    GKANT. 

Away  on  the  cold,  bleak,  northern  slope  of  the  Grampians, 
where  the  wild,  solitary  grandeur  of  that  mountain  range 
begins  to  be  conspicuous,  lies  the  little  farm  of  Affrusk,  where 
Joseph  Grant  was  born  on  28th  May,  1805.  His  father, 
Robert  Grant,  descended  from  a  race  of  crofters,  was  a  hardy, 
pluckj^  man,  who  struggled  late  and  early  with  the  stubborn 
soil  of  his  little  "  tack,"  and  occasionally  tried  to  eke  out  the 
scanty  means  of  living  which  it  brought  him  by  the  more 
profitable,  if  risky,  adjunct  of  illicit  distilling.  Joseph,  in 
common  with  the  other  membeifj  ot  the  family  as  they  grew 
up,  lent  a  hand  at  the  work  of  the  farm  by  day,  or  helped  to 
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watch  when  the  still  was  a-going  at  night,  and  got  his  turn  as 
winter  came  round,  of  a  short  spell  at  the  parish  school  of 
Banchory.  With  the  slight  educational  equipment  thus 
obtained,  this  child  of  the  glens  soon  beo-an  to  show  sio^ns  of 
ability,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge  far  beyond  the  majority  of 
those  of  his  age  and  circumstances  in  life.  How  early  his 
spirit  had  been  touched  by  the  legendary  lore,  the  ballads  and 
tales — which  stood  in  the  nlace  of  literature  to  the  rustic  mind 
of  his  generation — it  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  as  early  as  his 
fourteenth  year  he  had  begun  to  embody  some  of  them  in  verse. 
His  father,  plain,  prosaic  man,  did  not  care  much  for  these 
things,  but  the  mother,  who  had  strong  leanings  in  that  direc- 
tion herself,  saw  it  with  a  glad  heart,  and  encouraged  it  as  only 
a  mother  can.  His  reading  was  of  that  omnivorous  order  that 
devoured  every  scrap  of  printed  matter  which  came  within  his 
reach.  He  had  no  time  for  selection,  even  had  selection  been 
required  ;  and  situated  as  he  was — cut  off  from  the  kind  of 
society  and  intercourse  most  congenial  to  his  aspiring  spirit — 
away  from  any  centre  where  a  supply  of  books  could  be 
readily  obtained — he  had  to  borrow  where  he  could,  and  be 
thankful  for  the  small  mercies  thus  within  his  reach.  This 
seeming  disadvantage  was  not  an  unmixed  evil,  however,  for  it 
not  only  saved  him  from  becoming  a  slave  to  books,  but  helped 
to  throw  him  more  and  more  on  his  own  resources,  and  to 
catch  whatever  inspiration  was  vouchsafed  to  him  direct  from 
the  life,  legends,  and  natural  grandeur  of  nature  which  environed 
him  from  infancy.  The  first  fruits  of  his  musings  at  this  early 
period  were  given  to  the  world  in  a  small  volume  of  legends, 
miscellaneous  poems,  and  songs,  entitled  "Juvenile  Lays", 
printed  at  Aberdeen  in  1828,  and  dedicated  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Burnett  of  Banchory  Lodge.  The  merit  of  the  pieces 
it  contains  is  very  unequal ;  but,  crude  and  premature  as  most 
of  them  are,  no  one  can  peruse  the  volume  without  seeing 
where  the  strength  of  Grant's  genius  lay.  Such  stories  as 
"  The  Ghost  o'  Gellan ",  "  The  Pedlar's  Ghost ",  his  character 
sketch  of  "  Bachel  Fullarton  ",  so  wise  in  all  that  pertained  to 
kelpies,  mermaids,  spunkies,  feiries,  and  other  more  gruesome 
forms  of  the  supernatural ;  and  that  of  "  Eddie  M'Tavish  ",  the 
reputed   witch   of  the  district,  with  her  charms  for  mischief, 
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baulked  only  by  the  counter  charms  of "  Canny  Rob " ;   and 
many  fragments  of  weirdish  ballad  and  song  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  from  the  medley  of  mediocrity  among  which  they  are 
found.      These  have,  at  least,  the  true  ring  about  them,  while 
the  othei^  have  a  deadish,  leaden  thud.     Here  is  the  opening 
verses  of  his  fragment,  "  Eddie  M'Tavish  "  : — 
Ken  ye  auld  Eddie  o'  the  ferny  howe  ? 
A  wrinkled  wife  o'  fourscore  years  an'  twa ; 
Eild's  winter  cauld,  hath  clad  her  palsied  pow 
Wi'  locks  as  white  as  wreaths  o'  drifted  snaw : 
The  fouk  around,  a  witch  will  Eddie  ca' — 
She's  far  frae  chancie  a'  the  neebors,  say, 
For  she  can  steal  the  yellow  prize  awa', 
(While  lassies  vainly  sweat  the  lee  lang  day), 
An'  smite  the  stirks  an'  sheep  wi'  mony  a  sickly  wae. 

They  say,  wi'  owlet's  een,  a  fumert's  maw, 
An'  foliage  gather'd  frae  the  baleful  yew ; 
Wi'  parched  beak  an'  spurs  o'  hoodie  craw, 
And  puff-ball  powder  steep'd  in  hemlock  dew — 
They  say,  wi'  charms,  like  thae,  she'll  witch  a  cow ! 
Can  raise  the  win',  an'  e'en  (L — d  keep's)  the  deil ! 
But  canny  Eob,  wi'  cream  parboil'd  in  rue — 
Wi'  pounded  flint,  an'  harsh  untempered  steel, 
Athwart  the  moor  can  gar  the  tortur'd  wifie  reel ! 

The  figure  of  this  "  uncanny  wife  " — 

For  meikle  deidly  skill  an'  wicked  wit  has  she — 
with  the  recollection  of  her  reputed  cantrips,  seems  to  recur  to 
him  in  after  years  when  writing  his  ballad,  "The  Witch  of  the 
Grampians  ": — 

There  liv'd  an  auld  witch  'mang  the  Grampian  hills, 

An'  a  witch  o'  might  was  she — 
An'  cou'd  blast  the  cow  or  the  cowte,  I  trow, 

Wi'  a  glint  o'  her  gruesome  ee. 

At  mornin'  grey,  when  the  dews  waur  rank, 

An'  at  gloamin's  misty  fa', 
Like  a  maukin,  I  ween,  might  that  carlin  be  seen 

Hirplin'  o'er  dyke  an'  wa'. 

She  could  sail  the  river  in  a  nut-shell  sae  wee, 

When  kelpies  scraich'd  at  e'en — 
And  she  could  fly  through  the  drumlie  sky 

On  the  stem  o'  the  rag-weed  green. 
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'Mid  scroggs  au'  rocks  her  cottage  stood, 

On  a  moor  right  bleak  an'  bare ; 
An'  on  ilka  last  night  o'  the  auld  moon's  light, 

Mony  witches  an'  deils  met  there. 

His  second  publication,  "  Kincardineshire  Traditions  ",  was 
issued  at  Aberdeen  in  1830,  and  shows  a  remarkable  advance 
in  literary  skill  over  the  crude  little  volume  of  1828.  The 
fourteen  pieces  which  make  up  its  contents  are  for  the  most 
part  founded  on  local  legends  of  love,  war,  and  witchcraft, 
which  had  been  familiar  to  his  mind  from  his  very  infancy. 
The  wealth  of  home-grown  stories  that  simmered  in  his  brain 
for  so  many  years  had  begun  at  last  to  take  proper  shape  in 
the  ballad  form — exactly  the  kind  of  dress  suited  to  their  old- 
world  character.  That  he  was  more  than  fairly  successful  in 
catching  the  spirit  of  romantic  simplicity  and  tender  pathos 
which  belong  to  this  early  form  of  versification  is  evident  from 
almost  every  page  of  his  little  volume ;  while,  in  most  of  the 
pieces  which  involve  an  unearthly,  elfish,  or  supernatural 
element,  there  is  a  play  of  fancy  which  augured  well  for  his 
future  work  in  that  line.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  fragment, 
"  Song  of  the  Fairy  King  ",  from  an  unpublished  tale : — 

I  am  the  chief  of  the  Elfin  band — 

And  none  more  bold  than  me 
Has  ever  led  their  ranks  so  grand 

Through  the  shades  of  the  moonlit  lee. 

My  cloak  is  the  leaf  of  the  birk  tree  high. 

My  vestui'e  the  green  fly's  wing, 
My  shield  is  the  hide  of  the  grasshopper's  thigh. 

And  my  lance  the  brown  ant's  sting. 

We  hunt  the  gnat  through  the  leafy  dell 

And  over  the  broomy  hill, 
And  steer  our  barks  of  the  acorn  shell 

Thi'ough  the  waves  of  the  silvery  rill. 

And  O  when  the  storm-beat  steeple  quakes. 

When  the  deer  in  covert  quail. 
And  the  sprite  of  the  blast  from  his  dark  wing  shakes 

Around  the  rattling  hail, 

Gleefully  then  we  dart  abroad 

On  the  whirlwind's  viewless  wing. 
And  in  the  halls  of  the  dark  dark  cloud 

Our  songs  of  battle  sing. 
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And  when  moruiug's  ruddy  banner  glows 

Wide  over  the  eastern  sky, 
In  the  fragrant  folds  of  the  snow-white  rose 

We  hide  from  human  eye. 

Shortly  after   the   publication   of   this    volume,  he  went 
(1831)  to  Stonehaven  as  an  assistant  to  a  merchant  there,  but 
did  not  remain  long.    From  thence  he  went  to  Dundee  (1832-3), 
and  was  employed  first  as  a  clerk  in  the  Dundee  Guardian 
office,  and  afterwards  in  the  same  capacity  with  Mr.  Miller,  a 
writer.     He  soon  made  up  acquaintance  with  Robert  Nicoll, 
after  that  promising  young  poet  had  settled  in  Dundee  as 
bookseller  and  circulating  library  keeper ;  with  David  Vedder, 
then  stationed  there  in  connection  with  the  Custom  House, 
and  other  poets  and  literary  aspirants  who  frequented  NicoU's 
shop.     Though  he  still  continued  to  court  the  muse,  he  had  of 
late  begun  to  write  the  series  of  prose  stories  ultimately  pub- 
lished as  "  Tales  of  the  Glens  ",  and  had  already  contributed 
several  sketches  to  Chambers  s  Journal.    His  intercourse  with 
NicoU  had  a  highly  inspiring  effect  upon  him,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  literary  career  was  opening  before  him  with  considerable 
promise.     He  began  to  regret  that  he  had  published  the  two 
little  volumes  we  have  noticed  above,  and  wished  to  forget 
them.     He  set  about  gathering  his  prose  tales  and  sketches 
and  a  few  of  his  ballads  and  songs,  with  a  view  to  publication. 
His  health  broke  down,  however — the  close  confinement  at 
office  work,  conjoined  with  the  general  insalubrity  of  city  life, 
could  not  fail  to  tell  on  one  predisposed  as  he  was  to  pulmonary 
disease  ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  to  his  friends  that  the  tall, 
thin  form  of  the  young  poet  was  stooping  over  an  early  grave. 
He  was  persuaded  to  return  home  in  hopes  that  his  native  air 
might  again  recruit  him,  but  he  went  home  with  his  death 
upon  him.     He  died,  under  the  roof -tree  where  he  was  born, 
on  14th  April,  1885,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at 
Strahan,  where  a  plain  headstone,  bearing  an  inscription  by 
his  friend  and  brother-poet,  Laing,  of  Brechin,  marks  his  last 
resting-place.     The  volume  of  stories  and  poems—"  Tales  of 
the  Glens" — on  which  he  was  working  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  seen  through  the  press  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  of  the  Dundee 
Journal,  and  a  memoir  of  his  life  was  prefixed  to  it,  from  the 
pen  of  his  friend,  Robert  Nicoll. 
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The  poems  which  appear  in  this  posthumous  volume  have 
been  truly  characterised  as  "the  outpourings  of  a  pure  and 
exalted  spirit ",  a  statement,  no  doubt,  in  a  certain  sense,  more 
true  of  them  than  of  any  of  his  earlier  poems.     They  lack, 
however,  the  native-glen  tlavour  of  the  best  of  his  younger 
work,  and  are  superior  to  them  mostly  in  being  more  cosmo- 
politan in  subject-matter,  and  wrought  off  with  a  higher  literary 
finish.     We  get  no  bits  of  the  quaint  folk-lore  which,  like  a 
secondary  religion,  overawed  the  spirits  of  his  rustic  contem- 
poraries— few  glimpses  of  those  forms  of  nature  which,  in  the 
silence  of  the  woods  by  day,  or  on  the  mist-clasped  mountains 
by  night,  touched  his  spirit  with  a  weird  charm  which  over- 
flowed into  his  verse.     When  we  look  back  to  each  of  the 
three  volumes  he  gave  to  the  world,  we  begin  to  see  clearly  how 
they  mark  stages  in  his  mental  growth,  and  how  they  indicate 
more  distinctly  than  may  be  seen  in  most  young  poets'  work, 
the  transition  from  being  a  poet  of  nature  and  human  life  pure 
and  simple — a  picture-painter,  who  weaves  whatever  poetic 
wealth  he  possesses  round  something  outside  himself — to  the 
thoughtful,  reflective,  self-conscious  kind  of  poet,  with  an  ever- 
growing interest  in  his  own  mental  states  more  than  in  any- 
thing else.     This  tendency  to  subjectivity — he  did  not  live  to 
develop  it — grew  upon  him  when,  shut  out  from  the  influences 
which,  amid  nature's  surroundings,  tend  to  draw  man  away 
from  self,  he  was  cooped  up  in  Dundee  at  the  work  and  studies 
which  were  telling  on  his  general  health.    As  an  example  of  his 
more  finished  productions,  probably  the  best  he  ever  penned  out- 
side the  region  of  ballad  poetry,  we  may  quote  the  following : — 

HOPE. 

O  Hope's  like  a  Uttle  minstrel  bird 

That  sings  by  the  path  o'  a  child, 

Ay  loupin'  frae  bloomy  bough  to  bough 

Wi'  an  ail'  sae  meny  and  wild ; 

An'  maist  within  grasp  o'  his  gowden  wings 

He  lats  the  bairnie  creep, 

Syne  aflf  bangs  he 

To  a  high,  high  tree, 
An'  the  wee  thing's  left  to  weep. 

O  Hope's  like  a  maiden  o'  fair  fifteen, 
Wi'  an  e'e  as  dazzlingly  bright 
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As  the  dew  that  bliiiks  i'  the  violet  cup 

Whan  the  sun  has  reached  his  height ; 

An'  she  bows  her  bright  head  to  your  sweet  waled  words, 

Till  love  turns  burnin'  pain, 

Syne,  wi'  sudden  scorn, 

She  leaves  ye  forlorn, 
To  smile  on  anither  swain. 

O  Hope's  like  a  sun-burst  on  distant  hills, 

When  stern  and  cloudy 's  the  day, 

An'  the  wanderer  thinks  it's  a  heaven  blest  spot, 

An'  his  spirit  grows  licht  by  the  way ; 

The  bloomy  moors  seem  lakes  o'  gowd, 

An'  the  rocks  glance  like  castles  braw. 

But  he  wins  nae  near 

The  spot  sae  dear — 
It  glides  ay  awa'  and  awa'. 

An'  whiles  Hope  comes  like  a  prophet  aiild, 

Wi'  a  beard  richt  lang  an'  grey, 

An'  he  brags  o'  visions  glitterin'  an'  gran', 

An'  speaks  o'  a  blither  day. 

Ne'er  heed  him  ;— he's  but  a  hair-brained  bard, 

A-biggin'  towers  i'  the  air — 

A  lyin'  seer, 

Wha  will  scoff  an'  jeer 
Whan  yer  heart  turns  cauld  an'  sair. 


ADAM    CEUICKSHANK. 

A  MODEST  little  volume,  "Poems,  Scotch  and  English",  issued 
from  the  press  of  Cobban  &  Co.,  Guestrow,  in  1829,  and  con- 
taining eighteen  pieces  chiefly  of  a  didactic  and  elegaic  charac- 
ter, claims  attention  more  for  the  items  of  folk-lore  contained 
in  one  of  its  pieces,  than  for  any  poetic  worth  it  in  general 
possesses.  Its  author,  Adam  Crcjickshank,  was  born  iu  the 
parish  of  Daviot,  and  baptized  17th  August,  1807.  Passing- 
through  the  stages  of  herd-boy  and  labourer,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  teaching,  was  for  three  years  dominie  at  Oldmeldrum, 
fourteen  years  at  Foveran,  and  latterly,  two  years  at  Banchory. 
While  in  the  last-named  district,  he  became  agent  for  the  Aber- 
deen Colporteur  Society,  an  office  which  he  held  for  upwards  of 
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twenty-three  years ;  and  is  now  (1887)  a  frail  old  man,  wearing 
out  the  closing  years  of  an  active  life,  in  the  retirement  and 
comfort  of  a  daughter's  home. 

The  little  volume  mentioned  above,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  the  production  of  a  young  man,  who  made  his  appearance  in 
print  "for  this  occasion  only".  Xo  doubt  the  author,  in  after 
years,  looking  with  a  more  experienced  and  critical  eye,  saw 
many  defects  in  his  youthful  essay,  but  if  it  failed  to  land  him 
on  Parnassus,  there  is  certainly  nothing  within  its  covers  which 
could  cause  him  a  moment's  reo-ret.  In  the  main,  his  thoughts 
are  pensive,  if  not  very  poetical ;  his  descriptions  of  nature  fair, 
though  they  have  a  flavour  as  if  he  had  trusted  more  to  the 
descriptions  of  others  than  to  impressions  born  of  his  own 
observation.  He  must  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  Burns' 
immortal  "Vision" — for  in  many  of  his  poems  the  like 
machinery  is  called  to  his  aid  again  and  again,  frequently  with 
results,  certainly  original  and  as  certainly  grotesque. 

The  item,  however,  in  the  volume  which  we  mentioned 
above,  and  one  of  really  some  antiquarian  value,  is  his  verses 
on  "Paul's  Well".  This  is,  or  was,  a  well  in  the  parish  of  Fyvie, 
which  rose  in  a  fine  stream  from  a  sandy  marl  in  the  base  of  a 
hill  near  some  ruins  said  to  have  belono^ed  to  some  reliofious 
house.  The  water  seems  to  have  had  a  certain  medicinal  value, 
but  it  was  also  used  by  way  of  a  charm.  For  instance,  as  is 
well  known,  many  parents  used  to  be  grievously  afflicted  by 
having  their  chubby,  rosy  infant  exchanged  by  the  fairies  for 
one  of  their  own  "  peenging  shargars".  In  such  a  case  a  few 
pailfuls  of  water  from  "Paul's  Well"  were  an  unfailing  specific 
to  restore  the  stolen  infant  to  its  proper  parents,  and  wash  the 
uncanny  changeling  back  to  its  "  land  without  a  gloamin' ". 
The  curative  effects  of  the  water  were  so  powerful  that  those 
unable  to  go  to  the  well  used  to  send  some  of  their  clothes, 
which  were  left  lying  about,  and  so  were  cured.  jSTear  the  well 
was  an  oblong  stone,  known  by  the  name  of  "the  sharo-ar 
stone",  which  was  said  to  stop  the  growth  of  any  one  creepino- 
underneath  it.  The  author,  however,  remarks  that  the 
youngsters  of  his  day  used  to  raise  it  up  and  creep  through  be- 
low it  in  turns,  with  a  bravado  appalling,  though  characteristic 
of  these  degenerate  modern  days.     The  poem,  like  some  of  his 
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others,  hcos  its  "  vision".     The  author  is  sitting  reading — within 

doors — when 

A  cannie  rap  cam'  to  the  door 

Which  led  me  ben, 
To  open  it  as  fest's  I  cud. 
That  I  might  see  fa't  was  that  sud 

Be  vseekin'  in. 

Bit  sic  a  sight  to  my  surprise 
I  ne'er  afore  saw  wi'  my  eyes 

In  a'  my  days ; 
His  face  did  look  sae  grim  and  black, 
It  gar't  me  wis  I  cud  draw  back. 

An'  syne  his  claes 

"Were  a'  sae  antique  and  sae  queer, 
I  trimmel't  ilka  limb  wi'  fear. 

An'  sae  wad  ye ; 
For  a'  the  sights  that  e'er  I  saw, 
I  think  this  monster  dang  them  a' 

That  I  did  see. 

This  "monster"  was  "Superstition",  who  details  how  universally 
he  is  worshipped ;  how  his  devotees  use  the  waters  of  "  Paul's 
Well",  and,  among  other  things,  declares — 

There's  very  few  in  a'  the  Ian' 
Bit  bows  his  head  at  my  comman', 

An'  thinks 't  nae  sin ; 
I  wis'  ye  war  sometimes  to  see 
The  great  respect  that's  paid  to  me 

Baith  out  an'  in. 

*  "fr  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Ev'n  ministers  the  head  does  bend. 
An'  fears  lest  they  sud  me  oifend, 

As  may  be  seen ; 
For  though  well  clothed  wi'  common  dress, 
They'll  hae  a  garb  a'  trimmed  wi'  lace 

Hung  on  abene. 

An'  nu'  gin  ye  observe,  my  chap, 
These  antique  gowns  o'  fite  an'  black, 

Which  parsons  wear, 
Ye'll  find  it's  jest  a  law  o'  mine, 
For  nae  sic'  laws  can  be  divine, 

I'm  very  sere. 
*        -jfr        ^        -x-        -x-        * 
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For  gin  that  Death  tak'  aiie  awa', 
Come  win',  come  weather,  drift  or  sna', 

I  maun  be  there, 
An'  see  the  Holy  Bible  plac't 
Upo'  the  caul',  unsobbin'  breast, 

Wi'  cannie  care. 

The  cat  I  also  maun  hae  taen, 
For  fear  somebody  lose  their  een, 

Fan  they  her  meet — 
For  cats  ye  ken  are  nae  that  mows, 
To  aye  be  ruiinin'  thro'  the  house 

Wi'  pow'r  sae  great. 

An'  tho'  the  sun  be  shinin'  bricht, 
"We  aye  keep  up  the  candle  licht. 

As  ye  hae  seen ; 
Wi'  somethings  mair  I  needna  tell, 
Ye  heai'  them  unco  weel  yersel' 

Fat  things  are  deen. 

An'  fan  there  is  a  childie  born, 

I  maun  be  there,  be't  even  or  morn, 

Some  pranks  to  use; 
An',  till  the  time  it  be  baptis'd, 
My  laws  an'  rules  are  well  practis'd 

About  the  house. 

For,  gin  ane  happen  to  gang  in, 
Out  o'  the  house  they  winna  w4n 

'Thout  meat  an'  drink. 
Else  fae  the  bairnie  soon  wad  gae 
Fat  guid  an'  beauty  it  may  hae, 

The  fowkies  think. 

An'  till  the  mither  kirket  be. 
She  wadna  gang  a  frien'  to  see 

Fate'er  betide ; 
Sae  at  this  rate  save  jest  a  few. 
The  maist  o'  fowk  a'  thro'  an'  thro' 

Are  on  my  side. 


JAMES    PENNYCOOK    BEOWN. 

In  decided  contrast  to  the  rough  and  ready  Scottish  effusions 
of  our  local  muse  about  this  peiiod  is  the  chaste,  cultured 
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elegance  which  pervades  "Poetical  Ephemeras,  by  James 
Peunycook  Brown,  1831  ".  The  author  was  at  that  time  a 
compositor  iu  the  Aberdeen  Journal  office,  and  had  for  long 
been  a  valued  contributor  to  various  local  newspapers  and 
mao-azines.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Mearns,  where  his  father 
had  been  at  one  time  a  farmer,  but  latterly,  through  financial 
difficulties,  had  settled  down  in  Brechin  as  an  auctioneer,  and 
in  his  old  age  wrought  as  a  jobbing  gardener.  His  mother 
(whose  name  was  Pennycook)  was  a  native  of  that  place,  and 
many  relatives  of  the  family  were  then  resident  there.  The 
poet,  after  working  for  some  time  at  Elgin,  came  to  Aberdeen, 
where  he  made  valued  friendships  and  lasting  connections  with 
the  brilliant  coterie  of  writers  who  started  and  carried  on 
Smith's  Aberdeen  Magazine.  He  returned  to  Elgin  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  the  above  volume  of  poetry,  having 
got  an  appointment  on  the  literary  staff  of  the  Courant — was 
sometime  afterwai-ds  a  secretary  of  one  of  the  Exeter  Hall 
societies,  and  ultimately  emigrated  to  Canada,  from  whence 
he  returned,  and  (according  to  a  note  in  Jervise's  copy  of 
''  Poetical  Ephemeras  ")  visited  his  friends  in  Brechin  in  1862-3. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  at  Elgin  some  short  time  after. 

Though  the  author  of  more  than  one  publication,  his  first 
volume,  mentioned  above,  has  alone  kept  his  name  in  whatever 
public  notice  it  has  hitherto  commanded,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
work  which,  when  we  consider  the  limited  opportunities  for 
culture  possessed  by  a  handicraftsman  fifty  years  ago,  is  a 
marvel  of  taste  and  talent.  He  is  the  first  of  our  working 
men  poets  who  aimed  at  and  reached  a  dexterity  in  the 
manipulation  of  felicitous  language,  which  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  exclusively  the  fruit  of  learned  ease  and  cultured 
leisure.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  inborn  literary  faculty  which 
leaped  into  the  possession  of  that  which  ordinary  mortals  may 
labour  for  and  yet  never  attain.  His  poems  are  uniformly 
of  a  staid  and  reflective  turn,  with  a  tinge  of  sadness  over 
them,  which,  if  real,  bespeaks  in  most  young  men  an  unhealthy 
tone  of  mind,  and,  if  assumed,  a  bit  of  vanity  which  a  wider 
experience  is  sure  to  correct.  His  subjects  are  usually  of  the 
kind  which  touch  the  soft  and  mellowing  minor  chords  of 
human  feeling — "Autumnal  Flowers",  "When  First  We  Met", 
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"  Life's  Changes  ",  "  The  Voices  of  our  Home  ",  "  The  Stranger's 
Grave",  "Where  are  the  Days  of  our  Youth  ?"  and  such  like; 
and  they  are  all  written  with  a  degree  of  elegance  and  refine- 
ment which  bespeak  considerable  aptitude  for  dealing  with  the 
sentimental  and  pathetic.  Humour  he  has  none,  while  the 
solitary  attempt  at  a  rollicking  song  in  his  book,  "  Come,  Push 
the  Bottle  Round",  is  a  sample  of  exceedingly  "small-beer". 
The  leading  characteristic  of  his  poetry — indeed,  we  think  the 
high-water  mark  of  his  genius — is  found  in  the  following 
poem  on 

THE   DEATH   OF   CHATTERTON. 

The  poison  cup  is  in  his  hand,  and  in  his  heart  despair, 
For  wildly  back  upon  the  earth  he  flings  his  weight  of  care  ; 
The  glory  of  his  soul  is  gone,  and  clouds  are  gathering  fast 
Around  his  weary  spirit's  shrine,  the  darkest  and  the  last. 

His  palaces  of  hope  are  crushed,  that  once  so  brightly  shone ; 

The  golden  light  of  glorious  fame  from  off  his  path  has  gone ; 

The  flowers  are  dead  that  promised  wreaths  to  bind  his  burning  brow, 

The  sweet  songs  of  his  wondrous  lyre  are  worthless  offerings  now ! 

The  earth  has  lost  the  loveliness  it  once  to  him  had  borne, 

"When  from  the  east  the  gorgeous  sun  strode  forth  with  smiling  morn ; 

The  stars  that  everlastingly  look  from  the  lofty  sky 

Seem  not  to  him  the  same  beneath  whose  light  he  loved  to  lie ! 

Now  has  he  drunk  the  deadly  drug,  to  chase  his  woes  away, 
And  through  his  heart  the  poison  flows  in  willingness  to  slay ; 
Yet  in  his  breast  at  that  dark  hour,  when  death  grows  wildly  strong, 
He  feels  the  workings  of  his  gift, — the  noble  gift  of  song  ! 

And  pouring  forth  the  burning  thoughts  that  crowd  his  troubled  mind. 
He  leaves  the  earth  with  all  its  cares,  and  blighted  hopes  behind ; 
He  pours  them  from  his  spirit's  fount,  the  glowing  words  of  fire, 
Whilst  boldly  with  his  youthful  hand  is  swept  his  tuneful  lyre ! 

"Take  back  thine  own,  thou  earth  I  to  me  thou  hast  no  mother  been. 
Else  thou  would'st  not  have  left  me  thus  in  this  my  latest  scene ; 
Thou  would'st  have  given  to  me  the  love  which  mortal  mothers  give. 
And  flung  a  glory  o'er  my  path,  and  wooed  my  soul  to  live ! 

"But  I  depart,  and  leave  behind,  to  fill  the  trump  of  Fame, 
A  tale  of  sorrow  and  delight — a  deathless,  blighted  name ; 
And  my  wild  songs  will  yet  be  sung  where  stately  anthems  roll. 
And  fair  lips  yet  will  ask  of  Heaven  peace  to  the  minstrel's  soul. 
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"I  had  not  thought  thus  to  have  died,  when,  in  my  childhood's  prime, 
I  floated  in  Hope's  rainbow  bark  adown  the  stream  of  time ; 
While  yet  my  head  with  mimic  wreaths  of  future  fame  was  crowned — 
Wreaths  which  around  my  youthful  brow  with  pride  my  sisters  bound. 

"They  are  not  with  me  now — I  drink  the  cup  of  grief  alone, 
But  they  will  deeper  sorrow  feel  when  I,  their  hope,  am  gone 
For  ever  from  among  their  smiles  and  hours  of  sinless  mirth ! 
Oh !  think  not  of  them  now,  my  soul,  'twill  win  me  back  to  earth ! 

"Back  to  that  earth  where  I  have  pined  in  pride  and  feeling  long. 
But  now  my  panting  spirit's  thoughts  grow  wildly  dark  and  strong ; 
And  the  blue  beauty  of  the  sky,  and  proud  waves  rolling  free. 
And  earth,  with  all  its  lovely  flowers,  are  pleasureless  to  me"! 

Even  in  minds  of  the  highest  culture  there  are  certain  moods 
in  which  poetry  like  Penny  cook  Brown's  gives  more  exquisite 
pleasure  than  would  that  of  a  far  greater  genius.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  just  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  intelligence  to  make  the  effort  to  enter  into  his  feelings  more 
a  pleasure  than  a  strain ;  hence  his  fine  imagination  becomes  a 
part  of  one's  own  with  so  little  labour  that  as  his  finely  turned 
thoughts  slip  into  the  mind  there  is  felt  somewhat  of  that 
feeling  of  relief  and  that  positive  happiness  which  the  writer 
himself  experiences  in  being  able  to  embody  his  own  thoughts 
in  words. 


JOHN    MILNE. 

John  Milne,  shoemaker,  soldier,  postman,  and  poet,  was  born 
at  Aberdeen,  25th  December,  1791.  His  father,  a  sailor,  died 
abroad,  the  vessel  he  sailed  in  being  captured  by  a  French 
privateer  during  the  war.  Young  John,  thus  early  bereft,  was 
placed  in  the  "Warkhouse"  (now  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Hospital), 
and  after  being  duly  equipped  with  the  education  there  im- 
parted, was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker.  Inspired  by  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  time,  he  disregarded  the  salutary  adage, 
'ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,  and  after  serving  for  some  time  in 
Finlayson's  celebrated  squad  of  volunteers,  he  joined  the  regu- 
lar army,  and  took  up  his  quarters  with  his  regiment  at  Wool- 
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wich.  He  soon,  however,  tired  of  that  mode  of  life,  and 
rejoiced  when,  at  the  reduction  of  the  army,  in  1818-14,  he  got 
his  discharge,  and  found  himself  once  more  in  Aberdeen  at  the 
shoemaker's  bench.  .About  this  time  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Post-Ofiice,  then  an  exceedingly  humble  establishment, 
giving  employment  to  three  others  besides  himself  With  one 
or  two  breaks  of  very  short  duration,  when  he  returned  to  his 
trade,  he  served  as  postman  till  1850,  when  the  growing  infir- 
mities of  age,  coupled  with  a  growing  suspicion  that  some  of 
liis  superiors  had  a  dislike  to  him,  owing  to  something  he  had 
written,  he  retired,  after  36  years'  service,  to  the  misery  of  the 
awl  and  lapstone.  John  had  early  displayed  a  love  for  litera- 
ture, but  though  he  was  well  known  to  many  friends  as  a 
devotee  of  the  muses,  it  was  not  till  1831  that  his  lucubrations 
reached  the  dignity  of  print.  In  that  year  he  published  "  The 
Widow  and  her  Son,  or  the  Runaway,  a  borough  tale  of  1 789, 
in  four  cantos",  a  poem  in  the  familiar  stanza  of  "  Don  Juan", 
and  in  which  the  author,  apeing  the  style  of  that  celebrated 
poem,  succeeded  in  making  his  little  story  as  unreadable  as 
might  be.  The  impression  printed  was  a  very  limited  one, 
however,  and  it  was  soon  sold  out,  to  the  satisfaction  and  profit 
of  the  author.  He  now  turned  his  attention  to  essay-writing, 
specimens  of  which,  duly  interspersed  with  verse,  appeared  in 
"Twelve  Essays,  with  occasional  Illustrations  in  Verse.  1845". 
In  1851  he  republished  his  "  W^idow  and  her  Son",  along  with 
other  poems,  prefixing  a  bulky  autobiographical  sketch,  full  of 
the  mhiutice  of  his  career.  John  had  a  facile  pen,  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  his  poetry,  little  of  the  living  fire  which  accom- 
panies real  inspiration.  He  could  write  and  digress  to  any 
extent — especially  digress.  The  simple  story  of  a  runaway 
boy,  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  who  after  many  years' 
absence,  returned  to  find  his  father  dead,  and  his  mother  in 
beggary  through  the  frauds  of  a  lawyer  who  had  control  of  her 
property,  and  who  with  some  little  difficulty  set  wrong  things 
right — is  spun  out  to  the  extent  of  over  three  hundred  stanzas. 
The  majority  of  these  are  mere  padding,  and  might  have  been 
shaken  from  the  story  proper  with  no  small  advantage  to  both 
it  and  the  author's  reputation.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  swatch 
of  the  reflective  (?)  asides  which  occur  on  almost  every  page  : — 
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Pity  that  mortal  whom  the  wealthy  proud 

Evades  his  presence,  or  denies  his  suit 
Because  he's  poor,  or  swells  the  vulgar  crowd 

Of  those  deem'd  "  malcontents".     He'll  stand  without 
Perhaps  an  hour ;  or  if  the  great  one  should 

Cliance  to  appear,  he  strikes  the  poor  man  mute  ! 
Brow-beats  the  wretch,  because  he's  been  unfortunate ; 
Or  if  a  woman,  she  is  too  importunate. 

I  once  presented  one  a  seal'd  petition, 

Whose  influence  could,  providing  he'd  been  willing, 

Have  found  me  work  to  suit  my  weak  condition, 
Being  then  unfit  for  my  laborious  calling. 

He  asked,  "  Who  from— from  you?"     I  bow'd  submission ; 
He  scann'd  the  address,  but  touch'd  not — how  appalling — 

"  Pooh !"  he  exclaimed,  "be  off  !  'tis  of  no  use ;" 

And  left  me  stooping  like  a  strangled  goose. 

But  all  at  once  I  stood  erect,  for  why? 

Because  I  had  done  nought  to  be  ashamed. 
There  goes  the  biped,  not  the  man,  thought  I ; 

Nor  did  I  think  the  creature  much  misnamed ; 
And,  if  a  borrowed  simile  we  apply — 

In  fact,  there  never  was  one  better  framed, 
Without  hyperbole — wrinkled  and  pale, 
"A  monkey  in  consumption".     But  to  our  tale. — 

Now,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  John  called  satire !  We 
strongly  suspect  that  his  readers  had  a  different  name  for  it ; 
and  that,  if  ever  the  author  appeared  "like  a  strangled  goose", 
it  was  when  writing  stanzas  like  the  above.  In  his  more 
ambitious  flights,  in  his  attempts  at  the  sublime,  we  get  some 
splendid  examples  of  the  bathetic— but  we  must  forbear. 

That  John  liad  some  share  of  talent  there  can  be  little 
doubt ;  his  autobiography  is  interesting  in  a  way — but  in  spite 
of  the  impression  which  it  leaves  on  one,  in  speaking  of  his 
attention  to  music,  painting,  poetry,  the  drama,  and  moral 
philosophy,  we  find  the  line  (much  humbler,  no  doubt)  in 
which  he  might  have  excelled,  indicated  in  one  of  his  smaller 
pieces,  "  Leap  Year,  or  the  Old  Maid  gone  a-wooing  ".  There 
is  a  nearer  approach  bo  humour,  character,  and  permanent 
worth  in  its  homely  lines  than  in  all  the  more  ambitious  essays 
of  his  prolific  pen.     We  give  it  entire  : — 
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Miss  Jane  of  the  Shaws  was  a  maiden  of  note, 

And  could  boast  of  some  pedigree; 
With  a  portion  of  land  and  a  well-stocked  farm, 
A  stout  young  man,  who  could  keep  her  from  harm, 

And  rule  over  servants  three. 

And  her  serving-man  was  a  sensible  man, 

Yclep'd  "wise  John  of  the  Shaws"; 
Of  effect  and  its  cause,  or  of  cause  and  effect, 
He  could  speak,  and  a  flaw  he  at  once  could  detect 

In  any  of  Nature's  laws. 

Miss  Jane  went  round  her  poultry-yard, 

On  an  A  pril  morn  went  she ; 
When  the  brood-hens  'gan  crowing  and  clapping  their  wings. 
And  the  veriest  pullets  seemed  walking  on  springs, 

As  they  joined  in  the  minstrelsy. 

"Now  John,  now  John !  come  tell  me",  she  said, 

"  What  the  meaning  of  this  can  be, 
When  the  bantam  cock  'gan  scraping  his  wing 
How  a  dozen  of  pullets  would  around  him  cling, 

And  crow  with  such  wonderful  glee"! 

*' Leap- Tear,  my  Lady",  and  John  made  a  bow, 

"In  accordance  with  Nature's  Laws, 
There's  not  a  maiden  in  all  the  land 
Needs  blush  to  extend  in  wedlock  her  hand, 

Not  even  Miss  Jane  of  the  Shaws". 

"Indeed"!  quoth  the  lady,  and  she  muttered  the  while; 

"Come  May-Day  I'm  just  thirty-three; 
You'll  saddle  the  grey,  John,  by  break  of  day, — 
Yourself  on  the  back — I'll  have  something  to  say 

To  the  young  laird  of  Ochiltree". 

John  made  a  low  bow,  as  in  duty  bound, 

But  he  looked  so  sagaciously. 
That  his  lady  retired  with  a  sigh  and  a  moan, 
A  nd  she  wished,  more  than  once,  that  her  serving-man,  John, 

Had  been  laird  of  Ochiltree. 

Now  John  and  his  lady  had  both  left  the  Shaws, 

Ere  the  sun  was  an  hour  i'  the  lift. 
Five  miles  of  a  moor  they  accomplished,  when  John 
Gave  the  hint  to  the  lady,  in  an  audible  tone, 

He  could  make  out  her  ladyship's  drift. 

f. 

G  G 
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But  a  banner  was  seen  on  the  old  castle  walls, 

And  there  were  sounds  of  some  revelry : 
Ere  John  could  announce  that  Miss  Jane  of  the  Shaws 
Had  come,  in  accordance  with  Nature's  Laws, 

To  confer  with  young  Ochiltree. 

The  young  laird  appeared,  with  a  blooming  young  bride, 

For  a  blooming  young  bride  had  he ; 
And  both  took  it  kind  that  Miss  Jane  of  the  Shaws 
Had  come,  in  accordance  with  Nature's  Laws, 

To  proffer  them  courtesy. 

Miss  Jane  looked  behind  her,  but  John  looked  before, 

As  2i  tear  seemed  to  start  from  her  e'e ; 
"Oh,  John,  take  my  hand,  for  the  fetlock  band 
Has  entrapped  my  train,  and  I  cannot  withstand 

Such  a  sight's  this  at  Ochiltree". 

John  spread  out  his  arms,  and  the  lady  fell  in, 

With  a  sigh  and  a  sob  fell  she ; 
But  John  was  a  stout  and  a  vigorous  man, 
And  the  cause  and  effect  he  could  readily  scan. 

For  a  sensible  man  was  he. 

He  bore  her  off  softly,  and  whispered  her  low, 

With  a  look,  and  a  sigh,  and  a  pause; 
"You  have  proffered  your  hand  in  the  wedlock  band; 
Such  a  look  and  an  offer,  how  can  I  withstand] 

'T would  be  against  Nature's  Laws". 

A  wedding  was  held  at  fair  Ochiltree, 

And  another  was  held  at  the  Shaws; 
While  the  young  men  and  maidens  have  made  up  their  mind, 
That  whatever  seems  wrong  must  be  right  in  its  kind, 

And  according  to  Nature's  Laws. 

This  we  take  to  be  John's  high-water  mark  as  a  poet,  and  in 
spite  of  occasional  metrical  defects  is  a  bit  of  genuine  pleasantry 
closely  approaching  the  humorous.  His  "  Murderer's  Last 
Dream",  "Euphemia,  or  the  Libertine's  Victim",  "The  Fatal 
Debauch",  and  some  others  are  in  his  favourite  high-pitched 
key,  strongly  prosy,  and  written  with  the  express  purpose  of 
pointing  a  moral, — an  end  the  author  ever  had  in  view  in  all  he 
did,  and  which  grew  more  pronounced  with  advancing  years. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Post-Office  he  resumed  his 
calling  of  shoemaker — a  done  trade  even  then — and  had  con- 
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siderable  difficulty  in  kef^ping  the  wolf  from  the  door.  His 
family  had  all  grown  up  and  were  scattered,  some  here  some 
there,  and  with  quite  enough  to  do  for  themselves  had  little  to 
give  towards  tlie  maintenance  of  their  father.  A  few  citizens 
interested  in  the  old  man's  welfare  approached  the  Town 
Council,  who  granted  him  a  small  annuity,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  enjoy  it  beyond  the  first  six  months,  for  he  died  81st  De- 
cember, 1865. 

We  have  often  thought  how  different  the  man  must  have 
appeared  to  those  who  knew  him  in  the  flesh  than  he  does 
to  those  who  become  acquainted  with  him  through  his  auto- 
biography and  writings.  To  the  former  he  was  known  as  a 
man  of  few  airs,  unassuming  to  a  fault,  communicative,  happy 
and  contented.  To  the  latter  he  seems  a  man  of  considerable 
vanity — a  kind  of  local  Admirable  Crichton,  at  least  in  his  own 
eyes — blessed  with  no  small  share  of  cheek  and  self-sufiicienc}^ 
We  need  not  add  that  the  former  is  the  true  character  of  the 
man,  and  that  he  appeared  the  latter  only  on  paper,  and 
through  the  distorting  medium  of  a  faulty  style.  He  was 
fairly  well  read  on  many  subjects,  had  little  appreciation  of 
Nature,  but  found  great  attraction  in  the  problem  of  life,  and 
in  morals,  and  was,  moreover,  a  keen  observer  of  whatever 
was  going  on  around  him. 


WILLIAM    SCOTT. 

At  a  time  when  every  burgh,  yea  almost  every  clachan,  in 
Scotland  was  at  fever  heat  over  the  rejection  of  the  great 
Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  when  Whig  and  Tory 
alike  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  eager  expectancy,  "reform  or 
rebellion,  which  "  ? — when  every  other  idea  in  men's  minds  was 
dominated  by  the  political  situation — WiLLiAM  ScOTT,  a  quiet, 
plodding  citizen,  past  middle  life,  was  carefully  correcting  for 
public  perusal  the  sheets  of  a  very  quaint  and  original  volume 
of  verse.  Not  altogether  undisturbed  by  the  eloquence  which 
his  fellow-citizens  poured  along  the  slopes  of  the  Broadhill — 
for  William  was  a  reformer — nor  dull  of  ear  either  to  the  in- 
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dio-nation  which  from  press  and  platform  burst  on  Ross  of 
Rossie  when  the  enthusiasts,  who  in  thousands  had  huzza'd 
him  from  Bridge  of  Dee  to  Castle  Street,  took  to  venting  the 
venom  of  their  spleen  on  the  turncoat  M.P. — for  William  loved 
political  consistency — he  nevertheless  stuck  to  his  proof 
sheets,  finished  and  published  his  "Poems,  Chiefly  in  the 
Buchan  Dialect ",  to  find  that,  though  spiced  with  a  few  very 
o-ood  political  songs  of  a  semi-radical  type,  a  volume  of  Buchan 
poetry  had  little  chance  of  success  in  a  generation  absorbed  in 
political  bush-whacking. 

William,  whose  parents  belonged  to  the  district  of  Old 
Deer,  was  born  in  1785,  and  began,  in  his  tender  years,  the 
work  of  life  as  a  herd  laddie.  He  came  to  Aberdeen,  about  the 
close  of  the  century,  probably  to  learn  his  trade — that  of  a 
tailor.     Speaking  of  Aberdeen  in  one  of  his  poems  he  says : — 

That  is  the  place,  an'  thereabout, 
"When  early  sense  began  to  sprout, 
An'  childish  notions  leave  my  snout, 

An'  nae  till  than 
I  just  began  to  find  it  out 

I  was  a  man. 

There  fu'  mony  a  youthfu'  day 
I've  p'ay'd  an'  spent  my  time  away; 
An'  hardly  kent,  if  I  may  say, 

My  head  from  tail ; 
Nor  car'd  for  ony  thing  a  strae 

But  claise  an'  kail. 

Here  he  remained  till  1811,  Avhen,  no  doubt  with  the  intention 
of  bettering  his  position,  he  set  off  for  London,  where  he 
remained  till  about  1814,  when  he  again  turned  up  in  Aber- 
deen, and  wrought  for  many  years  as  a  journeyman  to  Deacon 
Cantley,  one  of  the  most  respectable  merchant  tailors  of  his 
day.  The  Deacon,  who  was  one  of  the  signatories  to  the 
famous  "Looking  to  "  document  (see  Kennedy,  Vol.  1,  p.  369), 
when  the  town  became  bankrupt  in  1817,  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able ability,  though  looked  upon  as  somewhat  singular  by  those 
who  only  knew  the  outside  of  him.  He  not  only  was  a  bit  of  a 
musician,  but  made  fiddles,  ground  lenses  for  optical  instru- 
ments, and  constructed  an  oblique  mirror,  which  was  a  great 
treat  to  the  boys  who  frequented  his  house.     He  was  also  a 
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bit  of  an  electriciau,  having  made  and  used,  in  these  early  days 
of  the  science,  an  electrical  machine,  wliich,  as  well  as  an 
-^olian  harp  that  he  had,  was  a  source  of  some  amusement  to 
his  friends.  When  this  worthy  died  in  1828,  William  Scott, 
who  had  conducted  the  business  (in  Rettie's  Court,  Broad 
Street)  for  some  time,  took  it  up  on  his  own  behalf,  but,  from 
what  cause  we  cannot  tell,  did  not  succeed,  for  shortly  after  he 
threw  the  needle  aside,  and  opened  a  grocery  shop  in  Justice 
Street,  and  was  there  when  the  volume  we  have  mentioned 
above  was  published  in  1832.  An  old  citizen,  who  knew  him 
well,  used  to  speak  of  him  as  "  a  bachelor  who  lived  in 
Rettie's  Court — a  straight,  active,  reddish-haired,  pock-pitted 
man,  slightly  over  middle  size,  with  a  decided  abhorrence  of 
the  gi*owing  taste  for  '  English '  as  against  the  use  of  the 
mother  tongue ".  Some  time  after  the  issue  of  his  volume, 
which  was  not  a  success  financially,  he  sold  out  his  business 
and  went  to  America,  from  whence  he  returned  again,  and  at 
Old  Deer  took  to  the  tailoring  business  once  more,  and  died 
there  at  a  pretty  advanced  age. 

His  little  volume  of  poems,  now  very  rarely  met  with, 
contains  many  excellent  samples  of  the  hodden-grey  muse  of 
our  country  side,  and  abounds  in  admirably  graphic  pictures, 
of  a  kind  of  life  and  manners  fast  becoming  numbered  among 
the  things  that  were.  His  subjects,  mostly  taken  from  in- 
cidents in,  and  observations  made  in  his  own  life  experience, 
are  wrought  out  with  a  fidelity  which  readers  of  a  refined 
taste  could  sometimes  dispense  with ;  but,  even  then,  with  a 
power  and  pith  peculiar  to  those  only  who  have  acquired  great 
facility  in  the  use  of  our  norland  doric.  He  rarely  seeks  to 
rise  above  the  measure  of  the  homely  and  the  narrative,  casts 
no  inspiring  glamour  round  the  realities  of  life,  nor  finds  in 
idealised  Strephons  or  Chlorises  a  channel  for  the  utterance  of 
sentimentalities  he  never  felt.  The  Sandys,  Jamies,  and 
Geordies,  the  Jeans,  Kirstys,  and  Jennys  of  everyday  life  in  all 
the  bald,  unsophisticated  plainness  of  human  nature  as  seen  in 
our  rural  districts  almost  a  century  ago,  work  and  court, 
gossip  and  sing  in  his  pages  with  a  heartiness  and  verve  truly 
refreshing.  A  poet  in  the  high  sense  of  the  word  he  was  not, 
although  he  caught  and  fixed  the  li-sang  manners  of  his  time 
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with  coll  the  exactness  of  a  photogi-aph,  for  a  stroke  of  imagina- 
tion or  a  play  of  fancy  can  be  found  in  his  pages  only  in  the 
most  rudimentary  condition. 

His  principal  poem,  *'  Winter,  or  the  Farmliouse  ",  delineates 
the  whole  daily  round  of  life  and  work  as  he  had  seen  it  when 
a  herd  laddie  in  the  Buchan  district.  It  opens  at  early  morn, 
when 

The  hind  bestirs  himsel',  while  through  the  door 

The  growHn'  win'  mak's  moniiie  a  piteous  snore ; 

He  gaunts  an'  gapes,  an'  rubs  his  drowzie  een, — 

Pits  on  his  breeks,  an'  then  his  hose  an'  sheen ; 

An'  while  he  hears  the  win'  return  wi'  thuds, 

He  cries  to  Jock  to  gather  ti'  his  duds, — 

For  sic  a  nicht  o'  snaw,  I  sairly  doubt 

Ye  never  saw  sin'  e'er  ye  had  a  snout : 

At  ilka  crack  the  win'  lats  o'er  the  house, 

Ye  wid  maist  think  the  devil  had  win  loose. 

He  drives  the  bar  off  the  "  cham'er  door ",  to  go  to  the  barn, 

where  his  morning's  work  of  threshing  has  to  be  performed, 

but— 

The  losh  be  here !  he  says,  I'm  smor'd  wi'  drift ; 

I  think  in  faith  the  sna's  abeen  the  lift. 

'Od  bless  me,  Jock,  get  up,  for  a'  the  fun, 

Or  we'll  be  smother'd  here  as  sure's  a  gun. 

Syne  baith  yoke  ti'  an'  sheel  wi'  a'  their  might 

To  clean  the  door,  an'  mak'  it  something  tight. 

Straight  to  the  barn  door  they  cut  the  sna', 

An'  clear  their  passage  clean  frae  wa'  to  wa'. 

But  through  the  sua'  the  ploughman  yet  maun  stamp, 

An'  get  a  coal  afore  he  light  his  lamp. 


Jock. 
"'Od  safe  me,  man,  ye  hae  been  lang  awa', 
I  thought  ye'd  smor'd  yersel'  amo'  the  sna' ". 

Geordy. 
"Apon  my  word,  I  am  amaist  dane  out; 
An'  O !  my  shin,  I  geen't  a  waef  u'  clout. 
Some  careless  buckie  left  a  bucket  fu' 
That  hat  my  shin,  an'  made  it  black  an'  blue ; 
It  tumblt  ower  wi'  sic  a  dreadfu'  din, 
The  water  gilpit  to  my  vera  chin  ". 
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The  lamp  now  lighted  au'  the  door  made  fast, 
The  sheav'es  laid  down,  an'  a'  thing  fair  at  last 
The  lusty  ploughmen  yoke  to  wark  wi'  ease. 
An'  roun'  their  heads  the  whirlin'  supple  flees ; 
They  yark  the  yielding  grain  frae  aff  the  strae, 
Till  Phoebus  luminates  the  coming  day. 

After  the  women  folks  are  astir,  the  scouring  of  milk  pails,  the 
general  cleaning  up  of  the  house,  and  the  birr  of  the  spinning 
wheel  go  on  apace — while  Jean  carries  off  to  the  threshers, 
their  morning  allowance  of  cakes  and  ale.  The  chaif,  the 
banter,  and  the  frolic,  which  goes  on  in  the  barn  between  her 
and  the  men,  are  roughly  rustic  and  to  the  life.  Meantime  the 
good  wife,  having  discharged  her  immediate  duties  as  far  as 
preparation  goes  for  the  kye  and  hens,  enquires  after  the  herd. 
Willie  Scott  himself,  be  it  remembered,  represents  this  humble 
character  in  the  rural  drama : — 

Goodwife. 
"Fare's  that  woof,  to  gae  an'  meat  the  kyel 
He's  nae  up. — Nae  up — weel  that  is  a  ly. 
Gae  haste  ye,  Jean,  an'  pit  him  to  the  gaet, 
Its  time  that  he  were  up  at  ony  rate  ". 

The  feckless  herd  stans  monnie  a  dolefu'  din, 
A  n'  aye  he's  wrang  wi'  athing,  out  an'  in. 
He  feeds  the  nout,  an'  keeps  their  houses  clean, 
Wi'  watery  nib,  an'  nieves  as  caul's  a  stane. 
His  duds  o'  breeks  are  fairly  split  in  twa, — 
The  knittal  braks  ahin,  an'  down  they  fa'. 
Amo'  the  sharn  aft  he  tines  his  sheen ; 
Through  dubs  an'  dirt  he  puddles  o'er  the  e'en — 
Feet  ever  weet,  and  heels  for  ever  bare, 
An'  for  himsel'  he  hasna  sense  to  care. 
I  was  the  herd  mysel',  an  can  maintain 
The  truth  o'  athing  that  I  here  explain. 
So  fan  I'm  dress'd,  an'  on  my  riven  sheen, 
I  get  my  orders  fat  maun  a'  be  deen. 

After  the  close  of  the  morning's  work — the  kye  milked,  the 
strae  shaken  and  laid  by,  the  horse  baited,  and  other  '•'  oi'ra " 
work  done — breakfast  comes  on,  and  subsequent  orders  from 
the  goodman  anent  the  day's  work  are  given  and  set  about. 

Goodmaa. 
"^  ruck  maun  be  ta'en  in  this  afterneen, 
An'  that'js  the  maist  I  think  that  can  be  deen ; 
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Come  ilka  aue  an'  carry  that  can  win — 
The  loon  an'  I  will  big  the  mou'  within  ". 

The  fun  and  the  daliin',  tlie  broad  joke  and  merry  trick, 
which  accompany  this  operation  are  all  retailed  with  a  gusto 
which  must  revive,  in  many  a  Scotsman's  breast,  glimpses  of 
auld  lang  syne  almost  forgotten  in  the  press  and  bustle  of  city 
life.  Evening  now  draws  on,  and  round  the  blazing  ingle 
master  and  man,  goodwife  and  servant-lass,  group  themselves, 
while  song  and  story  pass  from  lip  to  lip,  making  short  work 
of  the  long  evening.  Gradually  the  gossip  turns  on  the  weird 
and  supernatural,  a  constant  element  in  the  story-telling  diver- 
sions of  a  country  fireside  long  ago. 

The  clishmaclaver  now  began  to  turn 
To  things  wi'  nibs  that  loup  about  the  burn ; 
To  dancin'  fairies  i'  the  clear  moonlight, 
An'  fouk  who  had  acquir'd  the  second  sight. 
How  witches  ride  on  besoms  through  the  sky, 
Turn  in  to  bawds,  an'  dammer  a'  the  ky ; 
Tak'  aflf  their  milk,  and  leave  their  edders  teem, 
An'  trail  the  raip,  an'  scutter  a'  the  reem. 
The  churn  may  plump  fae  Januar'  to  May, 
The  butter's  gane  for  ever  and  for  aye. 
Witchin'  the  water  in  a  bridegroom's  tripes, 
An'  dance  in  kirkyards  to  the  devil's  pipes ; 
Transform  a  ploughman  to  a  horse  to  prance, 
An'  sail  in  egg-doups  to  the  coast  o'  France. 

To  harmless  brownie  then  our  thoughts  extend, 
A  fire  side  goblin',  an'  a  better  friend ; — 
Sair  does  he  work,  an  thrash,  an'  carry  stanes,  » 

Ye'd  hear  him  grenen'  on  his  weary  banes. 
An'  a'  for  nought,  just  bid  him  claes  or  fee, 
He  tak's  the  bung,  an'  to  the  hill  gaes  he. 
Fat  like  he  is,  I  canna  just  decide, 
They're  never  born  yet,  that  saw  his  hide ; 
But  monnie  a  ane  can  hear  him  i'  the  dark, 
Turmoilin  sair,  whan  he's  en<xae:ed  at  wark. 

Anither  gobblin'  next  our  thoughts  divide, 
Auld  nickrin'  kelpie  o'  the  water  side — 
He's  seldom  heard,  but  in  some  evil  plight, 
Fan  some  fay  body  smores  or  drowns  at  night. 
An'  from  whatever  spot  the  kelpie  calls, 
'Tis  there  invariably  the  victim  falls. 
It's  true  as  death,  gin  he  begin  to  snort,      '^ 
Some  evil  tidings  are  in  quick  report. 
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The  theviu'  fairie  trips  beneath  the  meen, 
Wi'  bonnet  blue,  an'  little  doublet  green, — 
They  come  in  bauds  to  drive  their  midnight  reels, 
An'  cut  sic  capers  wi'  their  airy  heels. 
They  borrow  a' thing,  but  they  seldom  len', 
An'  fat  they  tak'  they  never  gi'e  again. 
The  new-born  wean,  when  its  mam's  asleep, 
Is  files  exchang'd  for  some  bit  fairy  geet. 
An'  ev'n  the  nout,  fan  on  an  angry  fin'. 
They  sheet  to  dead,  or  riddle  a'  their  skin. 

Supper  follows,  and  when  the  auld  folks  retire  to  rest,  the  old, 
old  story,  which  is  best  told  in  "  a  couthy  hour  at  e'en",  comes 
uppermost ;  and,  under  the  warm  spell  of  wizard  love,  hearts 
are  lost,  hearts  are  won,  and  affection  wells  up  as  tender  and 
true  at  the  Buchan  peat  tire  as  it  does  in  the  gilded  saloons  of 
fashionable  life. 

His  second  poem  is  of  considerable  length,  and  takes  the 
fonn  of  dialogues  between  two  country  cronies  and  one  or  two 
of  their  friends.  A  great  variety  of  topics  is  touched  upon — 
but  only  here  and  there  does  the  poem  rise  to  the  level  of 
"  Winter ".  The  following  is  a  very  happy  description  of 
rustic  behaviour  before,  during,  and  after  sermon  : — 

Aroun'  the  yard  in  boorighs  here  an'  there, 
The  slang  gaed  on  about  their  war'ly  care, — 
The  aul'  goodmanses  spake  of  quoys  an'  stots, 
And  staigs,  and  horses,  an'  the  price  of  groats; 
How  beasts  had  selfd  in  some  St.  Marget's  fair; 
How  craps  were  lookin',  an'  what  prospects  there. 
About  their  kye  the  gay  goodwives  contest. 
In  milk  an'  butter,  fa'  produced  the  best. 
Sin'  sic  a  hauky  cav'd,  how  lang  the  time. 
Her  milk  was  thick,  an'  O  !  the  reem  was  fine ; 
The  tapit  hen,  fat  bonny  eggs  she  had, 
Fat  time  she  clockit,  an'  fat  time  she  laid. 
The  lasses  they  in  some  convenient  place, 
Remark  the  fashions  o'  their  neighbours'  dress. 
A  new  bit  bonnet  trim'd  wi'  flowers  an'  gums 
Gi'es  mair  delight  than  a'  the  Parson's  hums; 
An'  whiles  the  lads  an'  them  brak  aff  in  pairs 
To  smirk  an'  chatter  at  their  ain  afiairs. 

■^         it        -js-        *        -x-        -x- 
The  sermon  comes,  a  braw  hameo'er  advice, 
It  did  fell  well,  wi'  fouk  that  wania  nice; 
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As  far  as  I  cou'd  see,  nae  tellin'  lies, 
The  fouk  were  oiiie  thiug  but  ill  to  please. 
Some  were  gauntiii'— some  were  soughin'  weel, 
Some  suoriii'  out  like  paddocks  in  a  peel ; 
Aue  blaws  his  suout  wi'  sic  a  fearfu'  soun'. 
Till  half  the  hytters  i'  the  kirk  goup  roun'. 
Aiiither  lad  just  waukeu'd  frae  his  sleep, 
Glowers  up  as  stupid-like  as  onie  sheep; 
An  than  frae  en'  to  en'  o'  ilka  pew. 
The  sneeshin'  horn  maun  be  handit  through. 
Or  some  bit  boxie  wi'  a  puzzlin'  kick. 
That  pauls  the  lasses  to  get  aflf  the  sneck. 

*  -x-        *        *        -x-        * 

An'  now  the  Parson  when  his  job  was  dane. 
Had  hardly  mumml'd  out  the  word  amen. 
When  down  the  pulpit  stairs  wi'  haste  he  reels 
As  gin  some  goblin  had  been  at  his  heels. 
An'  through  the  carlies  he  directs  his  speed, 
To  tell  them  whan  he  had  his  peats  to  lead ; 
His  neeps  wi'  weeds  were  fairly  overgrown, 
An'  in  a  day  or  two  they  must  be  hewn ; 

*  *        ^        ^         *        * 

Close  roun'  the  Bellman  now  the  carlies  stride 
To  hear  the  roups  through  a'  the  country  cried ; 
So,  in  a  crack  the  body  mounts  a  stane, 
An'  cocks  his  glasses  on  afore  his  een. 
Hillo  !  he  cries,  a  fine  advertisement, — 
Some  days  ago  a  Lady's  mantle  tint, 
Whaever  finds  the  sam'  an'  brings't  to  me, 
Sail  get  the  Lady  an'  the  mantle  tee. 

In  his  pictures  of  city  life  as  given  in  a  series  of  verses 
quaintly  entitled  "  The  Flowers  of  Aberdeen  ",  but  which,  had 
they  been  written  to-day,  and  by  one  with  less  sense  of 
humour,  or  less  ready  to  detect  the  comedy  of  life  than 
William  Scott,  would  likely  have  been  called  "  The  Slums  of 
Aberdeen  " — we  find  the  same  power  of  minute  description 
and  racy  presentation  of  character  running  through  the  whole 
series.  When  we  tell  our  readers  that  these  "  flowers  "  are  the 
Vermel  (long  since  removed),  the  Guestrow,  Sinclair's  Close,  and 
Park  Lane,  the  dens  where  every  variety  of  vagabondism  then 
known  to  our  "  guid  toun  "  most  did  congregate,  they  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  field  of  his  canvas — a  canvas  filled  with 
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Vagrant  lodgers — 
Wi'  tinklers,  knaves,  pig-wives,  and  cadgers, 
The  coarsest  kin'  o'  Chelsea  sodgers. 

Like  beggars  dress'd, 
In  holes  an'  dens,  like  toads  an'  badgers. 

Here  make  their  nest. 

As  a  song  writer  he  is  in  general  less  successful  than  in  his 
narrative  or  descriptive  pieces.  Many  of  his  lyrical  effusions 
are  inspired  by  the  scenery  of  his  native  place,  the  banks  of  the 
Ugie ;  and  occasionally  the  maids  of  Ugie,  too,  strike  fi-om  his 
lyre  notes  considerably  above  mediocrity.  We  relish,  however, 
liis  political  lays  best — for  there  is  a  ring  about  them  at  once  so 
hearty,  so  sensible,  and  they  are  so  seasoned  with  good  humour 
too,  that  they  win  the  heart  of  you  unless  you  happen  to  be 
pinned  to  your  party,  right  or  wrong.  But  political  verses, 
however  good,  have  as  a  rule  but  a  brief  life.  The  circum- 
stances which  call  them  forth  soon  lose  their  irtiportance  and 
the  verse  its  point ;  they  sparkle  and  seem  full  of  life  at  the 
time,  but  time  and  affairs  go  on,  and  they,  having  served  their 
purpose,  sink  into  oblivion.  Unlike  other  forgotten  things, 
they  lose  all  value,  except  to  a  certain  class  of  antiquaries, 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  pieces  such  as  Scott's  pictures  of  rural 
life.  They  have  few,  if  any,  touches  of  what  may  be  called 
the  higher  verbal  poetry,  but  there  is  poetry  in  a  picture  by 
Jan  Steen  as  w^ell  as  in  those  of  Raphael  or  Correggio.  It  is  in 
his  faithful  pictures  of  a  now  utterly  changed  rural  life  that  we 
submit  William  Scott's  book  as  one  of  no  inconsiderable  value 
to  lovers  of  our  homely  northern  muse,  as  it  is  also  to  the 
student  of  bygone  social  life  in  Scotland. 


JOHN    MITCHELL. 

AivroNG  the  smaller  poetasters  of  his  generation  there  are  few 
if  any,  who  can  show  a  record  so  marked  by  intelligence,  per- 
severance, and  success  in  the  battle  of  life  as  John  Mitchell. 
Born  in  1807,  and  brought  up  in  the  greatest  privation,  he  was 
sent  at  an  early  age  as  an  apprentice  to  the  shoemaking  trade, 
after  the  luxurv  of  six  months'  schooling.    Awakenino^  soon  to 
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the  state  of  ignorance  he  was  in,  and  burning  with  a  desire  for 
knowledge,  born  of  the  discussions  of  the  workshop,  he  learned 
to  read,  through  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  shopmates.  Once 
started,  Mitchell  was  not  the  kind  of  man  who  would  soon 
become  fixed ;  study  of  one  kind  or  another  absorbed  all  his 
bye-hours,  and  every  year  found  him  moving  onwards  in  self- 
culture.  When  in  his  twentieth  year — and  just  on  the  eve  of 
his  marriage — he  met  with  an  accident  which  cost  him  the  loss 
of  a  leo'.  He  struo'gfled  on  at  his  trade  for  ten  or  eleven 
years  after  this,  but  had  much  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet, 
for  wages  were  small  and  his  family  was  large  and  increasing. 
He,  like  many  of  his  craft,  was  a  keen  politician,  and  soon 
became  known  to  a  pretty  large  circle  of  citizens  as  an  able 
exponent  of  the  Kadicalism  of  Bentham.  He  had  also  before 
this  made  his  debut  in  literature,  having  written  a  tale  which 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  Johnstone's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
and  was  reprinted  in  his  volume  of  poems  in  1840.  With  the 
advent  of  Chartism  about  1837-8  he  came  prominently  into 
public  notice,  and  eventually  threw  himself  into  that  move- 
ment with  all  the  ardour  of  his  earnest  and  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament. In  1838  he  left  the  shoemaker's  bench  to  become  a 
bookseller  and  newsagent,  having  opened  a  shop  in  Queen 
Street  under  the  patronage  of  the  temperance  and  radical 
reformers  of  the  town.  When  the  split  between  the  Moral 
and  Physical  Force  Chartists  came  about,  Mitchell  became  the 
recognised  leader  of  the  former  section,  and  carried  on,  on 
platform  and  in  press,  an  able  and  persistent  advocacy  of  both 
Chartism  and  Total  Abstinence.  In  1840  he  published  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  "  Radical  Rhymes  ",  which  went  through  two 
editions,  and  in  1842,  a  small  collection  of  lyrics  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Wreath  of  Temperance".  About  this  time  there 
was  considerable  talk  about  starting  a  newspaper  in  Aberdeen, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Radical  and  dissenting  party  ;  and  in 
1843  The  Aberdeen  Revieio,  under  the  editorship  of  Mitchell, 
was  issued  from  Mackay's  printing  office,  CI  Broad  Street.  Its 
career  was  short,  as  also  was  Mitchell's  connection  with  it ;  for 
though,  after  Mackay's  death,  he  bought  over  the  whole  con- 
cern, and  had  thus  in  five  years  risen  from  the  shoemaker's 
bench  to   be  editor  and  proprietor  of   a  newspaper,  yet  the 
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strain  which  such  uphill  work  put  upon  him,  was  more  than  a 
frame,  never  very  robust,  could  bear,  and  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete break-down  of  his  health.  He  died  after  a  short  illness 
on  10th  March,  1845,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age. 

His  little  volume  of  "Poems,  Radical  Rhymes,  Tales,  kc", 
was  dedicated  to  Ebenezer  Elliot,  and  contains  the  outpourings 
of  a  heart  fired  with  an  enthusiasm  for  popular  liberty  such  as 
one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  a  young  politician  of 
the  advanced  type  to  which  he  belonged.  AVith  the  exception 
of  "  The  Patriot  Martyrs "  and  a  bit  of  dramatic  dialogue, 
"  The  Vision  of  Famine  ",  written  in  blank  verse — or  rather 
prose  cut  into  the  appearance  of  blank  verse — his  pieces  have 
enough  of  poetic  grace  to  place  them  above  mediocrity  and 
give  indications  of  powers  which,  had  he  reached  the  mellow- 
ing period  of  life,  might  have  achieved  something  of  more 
permanent  merit  than  fiery  rhapsodies  on  "  The  Death-Tax  ", 
"  The  League  of  Crime  ",  "  The  Charter  ",  and  such  like,  which 
he  indulged  in.  In  a  poem  addressed  to  Elliot,  we  have 
probably  the  best  sample  of  his  political  rhymes : — 

Hail,  patriot  bard  !  at  freedom's  call, 
Justice  and  truth  have  strung  thy  lyre  ; 

At  whose  dread  sound  shall  tyrants  fall, 
Scathed  by  the  lightning  of  thy  ire  ! 

The  spoilers  of  our  land  shall  feel 
And  tremble  at  thy  matchless  might ; 

Assail  their  craven  hearts  of  steel — 
Be  strong,  and  heaven  defend  the  right. 

On,  Elliot !  in  thy  bright  career 

Unmasked  the  titled  locust  band, 
Till  each  oppressor,  pale  with  fear, 

Lie  prostrate  'neath  thy  burning  brand. 

On,  Elliot  !  in  thy  giant  power. 

Tried  friend  of  injured  man  thou  art  ; 

And  far,  far  distant  be  the  hour 

When  death  shall  still  thy  manly  heart. 

On,  Elliot  !  millions  spread  thy  fame  ! 

The  victor's  wreathe  shall  crown  thy  toil  ! 
Honour  and  blessing  to  thy  name  ! 
.    .  Best  patriot  of  our  bread-taxed  isle.  ,; 
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Some  of  his  songs,  like  "  My  Nannie's  blue  e'e  ",  "  Mary  Mac- 
lean ",  and  "  My  ain  Native  Glen  ",  are  well  adapted  to  singing 
purposes,  and  certainly  indicate  the  lines  on  which  the  author 
might  have  made  something  of  his  lyrical  gift,  had  he  not 
been  carried  away  by  the  fervour  of  his  political  sentiments. 
But  such  was  not  to  be  the  case — and  the  result  is  that  his 
volume  is,  as  a  whole,  very  uninteresting,  except  as  an  example 
of  the  tall  talk  and  unmeasured  abuse  of  opponents  which 
then,  as  now,  passed  muster  with  a  large  class  for  political 
wisdom  and  ability. 


WILLIAM     THOM. 

In  the  little  burgh  of  Inverurie,  despite  the  proverbial 
petty  jealousies  of  all  small-town  life,  hundreds  of  warm 
hearts  are,  and  ever  have  been,  open  to  the  kindlier  feelings  of 
human  brotherhood.  Yet  even  there, — where  the  "bein  hame" 
with  its  "  cosy  coutchack "  so  often  sees  "  sib  and  frem't " 
linked  together  in  the  casual  ties  of  no  half-hearted  philan- 
thropy,— circumstances  may  so  beset  a  poor  struggling  mortal, 
and  so  keep  him,  as  it  were,  the  apple  of  "  misery's  e'e ",  as 
to  make  him  feel  insulated  from  all  the  warm  sympathies 
of  his  kind.  It  was  some  such  thought  as  this,  no  doubt, 
that  in  dark  December,  1840,  possessed  the  webless  weaver, 
William  Thom,  as  under  the  scanty  blankets  he  and  his 
"  mitherless  bairns  "  crept  closer  together  in  the  little  attic  on 
the  Market  Stance  of  Inverurie.  The  season's  "  customar- 
wark"  had  drawn  to  a  close — the  loved  helpmate,  who 
through  all  his  wanderings  on  the  borderland  of  destitution 
and  vagabondage  was,  for  many  years,  his  solace  and  his  joy, 
had  been  newly  laid  in  the  kirkyard  yonder — and  the  prospect 
of  life  lay  before  him  black  and  unbroken  by  the  faintest  ray 
of  hope.     He  had  long  ago  learned  that 

When  your  pockets  are  toora, 
An'  nae  wab  i'  the  loom, 
Then  tak  ye  my  word  for't,  there's  iiaebody  ken's  ye — 

but  he  felt  it  harder  now  to  bear  up  against  his  lot — solitary — 
alone — with  his  heart  sinkinof  within  him.     It  had  been  his 
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wont  durino^  the  slack  season,  to  be^juile  the  hours  that  other- 
wise  would  have  hung  heavy  on  his  hands,  by  composing 
small  poems  on  whatever  subjects  struck  his  fancy ;  but  the 
fact  that  he  occasionally  courted  the  muses  was  only  known 
to  a  limited  few  of  his  own  class — congenial,  kindred  spirits, 
with  whom  in  Aberdeen  and  Dundee  he  had  been  hand  and 
glove.  Here,  then, under  the  shadow  of  his  "dark  Benachie"— 
with  a  prospective  view  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  him  and 
his  bairns  at  no  great  distance — the  happy  thought  struck  him 
of  sending  one  of  his  poetical  bantlings  to  the  editor  of  the 
Aberdeen  Herald.  The  thino-  was  done — he  cast  a  seedlinof 
upon  the  waters,  and  he  certainly  found  it  ere  many  days. 
On  January  2nd,  1841,  the  following  appeared  in  that  news- 
paper : — 

THE   BLIND   BOY's   PRANKS. 

[The  following  beautiful  stanzas  are  by  a  Correspondent  who  subscribes 
hiraself  "  A  Serf ",  and  declares  that  he  has  to  '*  weave  fourteen  hours  of 
the  four-and-twenty".  We  trust  his  daily  toil  will  soon  be  abridged,  that 
he  may  have  more  leisure  to  devote  to  an  art  in  which  he  shows  so  much 
natural  genius  and  cultivated  taste.] 

"  I'll  tell  some  ither  time  quo'  he, 

How  we  love  an'  laugh  in  the  north  countrie  ". — Legend. 

Men  grew  sae  cauld,  maids  sae  unkind, 

Love  kent  na  whaur  to  stay  ; 
Wi'  fient  an  arrow,  bow,  or  string — 
Wi'  droopin'  heart  an'  drizzled  wing, 

He  fought  his  lonely  way. 

"  Is  there  nae  mair,  in  Gat^och  fair,  fj^  J 

Ae  spotless  hame  for  me  1  / 

Have  politics,  an'  corn,  an'  kye. 

Ilk  bosom  stappit  ?     Fie,  O  fie  ! 
I'll  swithe  me  o'er  the  sea". 

He  launched  a  leaf  o'  jessamine, 

On  whilk  he  dared  to  swim, 
An'  pillowed  his  head  on  a  wee  rose-bud  ; 
Syne  slighted  Love  awa'  did  scud 

Down  Ury's  waefu'  stream. 

The  birds  sang  bonnie  as  Love  drew  near. 

But  dowie  when  he  gaed  by  ; 
Till  lulled  wi'  the  sough  o'  monie  a  sang, 
He  slept  fu'  soun'  as  he  sailed  alang 

'Neath  heaven's  gowden  sky  ! 
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'Twas  just  whaur  creepin'  Ury  gi'eets 

Its  mountain  cousin  Don, 
There  wandered  forth  a  weel  faur'd  dame, 
Wha  listless  gazed  on  the  bonnie  stream, 
As  it  flirted  an'  play'd  wi'  a  sunny  beam 

That  flickered  its  bosom  upon. 

Love  happit  his  head,  I  trow,  that  time, 

When  the  jessamine  bark  drew  nigh. 
An'  the  lassie  espied  the  wee  rose-bud,  ' 

An'  aye  her  heart  gae  thud  for  thud, 

An'  quiet  it  wadna  lie. 

"  0  gin  I  but  had  yon  wearied  wee  flow^er 

That  floats  on  the  Ury  so  fair ! " 
She  lootit  her  hand  for  the  silly  rose-leaf. 
But  little  kent  she  o'  the  paukie  thief. 

That  was  lurkin'  an'  laughin'  there  ! 

Love  glower'd  when  he  saw  her  bonnie  dark  e'e 

An'  swore  by  heaven's  grace 
He  ne'er  had  seen  nor  thought  to  see 
Since  e'er  he  left  the  Paphian  lea, 

Mair  lovely  a  dw^allin'  place. 

Syne,  first  of  a',  in  her  blythesome  breast, 

He  built  a  bower,  I  ween  ; 
An'  what  did  the  waefu'  devilick  neist  1 
But  kindled  a  gleam  like  the  rosy  east, 

That  sparkled  frae  baith  her  e'en. 

An'  O  beneath  ilk  high  e'e  bree 

He  placed  a  quiver  there  ; 
His  bow  1    What  but  her  shinin'  brew  ; 
An'  O  sic  deadly  strings  he  drew 

Frae  out  her  silken  hair. 

God  be  our  guard  !  sic  deeds  waur  dune 

Roun'  a'  our  countrie  then  ; 
An'  monie  a'  hangin'  lug  was  seen 
'Mang  farmers  fat  an'  lawyers  lean, 

An'  herds  o'  common  men  ! 

Inverury,  Dec.  7,  1840. 

The  response  was  quick;  a  half-sovereign  found  its  way  to 
Inverurie  ere  a  week  had  well  elapsed,  and  brought  bread  into 
the  home,  and  sunshine  to  the  heart  of   the  l\apless  weaver. 
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Ere  No.  3  of  the  "  Pranks  "  had  appeared  (not,  however,  in  the 
same  order  as  in  the  published  poems  of  our  author),  Mr.  Gordon 
of  Knockespock  had  sent  him^i'6  pounds  through  Mr.  Chalmers 
of  the  Aberdeen  Journal,  and  commendatory  verses  in  his  praise 
had  come  from  a  brother  bard,  Patrick  Knox,  then  at  Inverness. 
The  magic  charm  of  these  small  poems  spread  his  fame  far  and 
wide — letters  from  every  quarter  spoke  of  them  as  the  finest 
poetical  products,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  "  Kilmeny  '\ 
that  had  appeared  since  the  master  hand  of  Burns  had  been 
laid  in  the  dust — and  ere  four  months  elapsed,  William  Thom, 
the  weaver-"  serf ",  under  the  patronage  of  Knockespock,  was 
whirling,  the  observed  of  all  observers,  among  the  literati  and 
aristocracy  of  London — astonishing  and  astonished. 

Such  was  the  advent  of  William  Thom  into  public  life  and 
the  world  of  letters.  Since  then,  much  has  been  written  and 
more  said,  which  would  have  been  better  unsaid  and  unwritten, 
about  the  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  that  unfortunate  son  of 
genius — which  sayings,  at  least,  should  have  been  considerably 
modified  if  due  weight  had  been  given  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  In  the  white  light  of  a  concentrated  public  gaze, 
who  could  hope  to  show  himself  unspotted  ?  Have  not  the 
dangers  of  sudden  prosperity  passed  into  a  proverb  ?  And,  is 
it  not  difficult  to  hold  one's  head  in  a  new  sphere  of  life  and 
society,  handicapped  by  the  acquired  habits  of  over  forty 
years  ?  Truly,  to  answer  these  goes  a  long  way  to  enable  one 
correctly  to  estimate  the  seemingly  wayward  character  and 
career  of  Thom.  Let  us  glance  at  his  early  years — briefly,  for 
the  narrative  of  his  life  is  already  in  the  public  hands  in  Skin- 
ner's Memoirs,  attached  to  the  edition  of  his  poems  published 
by  Gardner  of  Paisley,  and  we  mean  to  summarise.  Born  in 
Sinclair's  Close,  Aberdeen,  in  1798  or  1799,  he  spent  his  tender 
years  in  that  locality — described  with  rare  gusto  by  William 
Scott,  in  his  "  Flowers  of  Aberdeen",  already  mentioned — a 
locality,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  remarkable  for  the  moral 
purity  of  its  atmosphere.  Out  of  this,  he  entered  a  cotton  factory 
at  the  age  of  ten,  and  removed  to  the  Taproom  Close,  Gallow- 
gate,  about  the  time  when,  as  a  full-fledged  weaver,  he  began 
to  drive  his  "picking-stick"  at  the  Schoolhill  Factory.  With 
all  the  elements  in  his  character  which  go  to  make  an  excellent 

HH 
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boon  companion — a  subtle,  well-hung  tongue,  a  ready  mother- 
wit,  a  fair  vocal  and  instrumental  performer — he  became  the 
soul  of  all  merry-makings,  and  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of 
all  his  shop-fellows.  The  taproom  in  these  days  has  been  well 
named  the  working  man's  alma  mater,  and  was  the  only 
rendezvous  known  to  them  where  the  cares  of  the  week,  the 
hand-to-mouth  fight  for  existence,  could  be  readily,  cheaply, 
and,  for  the  nonce,  forgotten.  Here  it  was  customary  for  the 
young  weaver  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  manhood,  when, 
as  a  reward  for  good  work  done,  the  man  who  looked  after 
him  at  work  gave  him  a  glass  of  rum  and  a  pipe  !  However 
much  we  may  look  down  on  this  sort  of  thing  now,  we  should 
never  forget  that  it  was  the  rule  then,  and  not  considered  by 
the  vast  majority  so  desperately  disreputable  as  it  would  be  by 
the  present  generation.  Amusements  and  dissipation  are  as 
amenable  to  the  caprices  of  fashion  as  ladies'  wares.  That 
William  Thom  shone  in  these  assemblies  of  the  "  unco  social ", 
was  exactly  the  thing  to  be  expected,  just  as  natural  an 
outcome  of  the  man  and  his  environment  as  any  resultant  in 
organic  life  could  well  be.  He  married — went  to  Dundee — 
gravitated  to  the  "  Wheat  Sheaf ",  and  made  domestic  ship- 
wreck. Some  years  afterwards  he  came  north  to  Aberdeen 
and  Inverurie,  with  Jean  (an  inamorata  after  his  own  heart, 
to  whom  he  had  become  attached  in  Dundee) — his  journey 
being  duly  chronicled  in  his  own  peculiarly  romantic  style,  in 
the  "  Recollections ".  Jean,  as  we  have  already  said,  died  at 
Inverurie,  and  it  was  out  of  the  quagmire  of  misery  and  desti- 
tution which  followed  this  bereavement,  that  he  came  before 
the  world  as  a  "  serf  " — poverty  and  poesy-struck.  Now,  this 
kind  of  life — and,  be  it  remembered,  we  would  not  for  a 
moment  think  that  the  life  of  poverty  which  he  shared  in 
common  with  thousands  of  his  fellow- mortals,  was  necessarily 
a  bad  life  ;  far  from  it — but  this  kind  of  life  was  not  the  thing 
which  fitted  a  man  to  stand  on  the  pinnacle  of  fickle  fame, 
"  siccar  "  and  self-contained,  or  in  the  light  of  the  public  eye, 
without  exhibiting  "the  crooked  pin  in  his  sleeve".  Had 
Thom  never  risen  out  of  the  ranks  he  was  born  into,  had  he 
been  left  to  his  own  resources  and  at  his  ordinary  shuttle- 
driving,  the  many  aberrations  in  his  life  would  have  come  as  a 
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matter  of  course,  been  thought  little  about,  and  when  rounded 
off  in  the  last  long  sleep,  would  have  been  quickly  forgotten. 
The  misfortune  for  him  w^as  that,  with  the  acquired  habits  of 
an  average  weaver,  he  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  a 
power  of  song — was  led  into  the  light  of  public  life,  revealing 
the  moral  deformities  he  was  heir  to — and  even  these  macle 
more  grotesque,  more  exaggerated,  by  contrast  with  the  con- 
ventional, artificial,  make-believe  respectabilities  of  hyper- 
critical Noodledom. 

On  his  way  home  from  the  first  London  visit  he  was,  on 
August,  28th,  1841,  entertained  at  Robertson's  Tavern,  Miln's 
Square,  Edinburgh,  by  a  number  of  friends, — Hedderwick, 
Chambers,  and  others  being  there;  and  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Aberdeen  a  similar  meetino-  was  convened  in  the  hall 
of  the  Royal  Hotel,  on  13th  September,  "as  a  public  testimony 
to  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  as  the  gifted  author 
of  '  The  Blind  Boy's  Pranks'  ".  About  50  gentlemen  were  pre- 
sent, and  James  Adam,  editor  of  the  Herald,  occupied  the  chair. 
Nothing  very  noticeable  occurred  here — except  the  remark  of 
the  chairman  that  he  had  been  more  struck  with  the  letter  that 
accompanied  Thom's  verses  than  by  the  verses  themselves,  "  it 
was  so  branded  with  strong  good  sense" — (the  first  public 
recognition  of  his  masterly  prose  writing) — and  the  fact  that 
Thom's  gift  of  speech  failed  him  in  replying.  "  I  always  thought 
I  could  speak  till  now  ",  he  said,  ''  but  language  fails  me,  and  I 
can  only  say  that  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ". 
He  sang  and  read  "  Knockespock's  Lady  ",  and  no  doubt  felt 
profoundly  relieved  when  next  day  he  found  himself  once  more 
at  Inverurie  and  his  loom.  With  the  money  now  in  possession 
he  resolved  to  start  customary  weaving  on  his  own  account, 
engaged  William  Buchanan  (author  of  "  Olden  Days  in 
Aberdeen  ")  and  some  other  weavers,  and  was  soon  afloat  on 
the  w^orld  of  business.  Various  ofiers  had  ere  this  been  made 
to  him  with  a  view  of  raising  him  to  some  other  position  in  life 
than  the  loom,  but  he  instantly  recoiled  from  them  all.  "  If  you 
want  to  help  me,  buy  my  webs  ",  he  said :  and  he  was  right — 
when  he  left  the  loom,  he  was  undone.  This  period,  from  the 
time  he  started  customary  weaving  till  the  publication  of  his 
volume  of  poetry  (1841-44),  has  ever  appeared  to  us  the  most 
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interesting  in  the  life  of  the  poet,  and  certainly  as  far  as 
creative  activity  was  concerned,  it  is  the  most  prolific  period  in 
his  whole  career.  In  any  sketch  of  him  hitherto  published, 
even  in  ^^Ir.  Skinner's  excellent  biography,  it  is  passed  over 
with  a  notice  of  his  flying  visits  to  the  Herald  and  Constitu- 
tional, and  of  his  being  occasionally  kidnapped,  in  his  business 
visits  to  Aberdeen,  by  his  social  friends  of  the  "  Acorn  Club  ", 
and  other  frequenters  of  Denham's  Royal  Oak  tavern  in 
Huxter  Row.  Nevertheless,  away  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  shire,  as  he  sojourned,  now  here,  now  there,  in  dis- 
posing of  the  products  of  his  looms,  many  friends  of  the  true 
«"  bardie  clan  ",  who  had  sent  him  words  of  God-speed  when  he 
issued  from  obscurity  into  the  world  of  letters,  had  a  cosy  nook 
at  their  firesides,  and  a  hearty  welcome  ever  awaiting  the  genial, 
witty  weaver  bodie.  Demands  on  his  pen  also  kept  growing, 
and  the  pages  of  the  Herald,  "Whistle  Binkie",  "  The  Ayrshire 
Wreath  ",  and  many  other  similar  publications  bear  ample  testi- 
•mony  to  how  closely  he  wooed  the  muses  in  these  days.  The 
friendly  welcomes  of  brethren  in  song,  Still,  Harper,  Cruickshank, 
and  Mathers,  soon  ripened  into  friendships  more  true  and  lasting, 
through  good  report  and  bad  report,  than  he  found  the  butterfly 
gaddings  which  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  brought  to  him  in 
his  palmier  days.  While  in  London  he  corresponded  with 
most  of  the  above,  and  the  interchange  of  poetical  compliments 
which  passed  between  Still,  Mathers,  and  him,  mostly  in  the 
•form  of  draft  copies  of  the  poems  then  engaging  their  attention, 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  literary  life  full  of  the  romance  of 
primitive  simplicity,  and  possible  only  in  the  outlying  retreats 
of  humble  rural  life. 

Some  of  these  he  acknowledged  in  the  following  letter  to 
Mathers,  who  had  also  sent  him  kindly  greetings  : — 

London,  June  16,  1841. 
Mr.  T.  Mathers. 
Dear  Sir,— I  received  some  letters  from  Scotland  yesterday,  and  among 
them  one  from  our  mutual  friend  and  brother  aspirant,  P.  Still.  It  is 
dated  June  1st,  and  addressed  to  me  at  Inverury,  hence,  I  apprehend, 
Peter  is  not  aware  how  many  miles  spread  their  weary  length  between  us. 
When  I  last  saw  him  there  was  then  so  little  thought  of  my  getting  so  far 
south  ;  but  so  it  is.  I  would  willingly  tell  you  all  about  it,  but  at  present 
I  have  not  time — but  certify  this  :— Two  days  after  getting  your  letter, 
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and  before  I  could  well  reply,  down  comes  a  letter  from  England  desiring 
me  to  repair  to  Loudon  with  all  haste.  This  came  from  Mr.  Gordon, 
Knokespock,  under  whose  protection  I  am  at  present  enjoying  a  holiday 
of  two  months,  which  he  promised  me  :  and  must  say  he  has  kept  his 
word,  sparing  neither  pains  nor  cost,  oflfering  me  every  gratification  with 
which  this  momter  city  abounds.  I  have  seen  your  Queens,  your  Alberts, 
your  Punch,  your  Toddys,  and  all  manner  of  little  great  things.  I  have 
been  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  during  the  late  interesting  debates, 
but  matters  are  not  conducted  with  that  dignity  which  I  expected  to  find. 
And  I  must  say  that  my  veneration  (never  boundless)  since  witnessing  its 
ongoings  has  undergone  a  serious  diminution.  In  plain  words,  their  doings 
and  manners  would  disgi^ace  a  common  Tap-room,  and  in  matter  and  in 
result  God  knows  how  well  the  groaning  millions  of  our  day  can  tell. 

I  would  fain  say  something  of  Eogers  and  Cunningham,  and  other 
master  minds  to  whom  I  have  been  introduced — and  some  of  whom  I  stop 
hours  with  daily — but  time  will  not  permit.  I  have  enclosed  a  few 
reprints,  of  which  I  beg  your  acceptance.  Be  so  kind  as  send  those  so 
marked  to  Peter  with  my  compliments — and  if  you  or  he  would  favour 
me  with  a  line  at  leisure,  on  being  addressed  to  the  Postmaster,  Inverury, 
Aberdeenshire,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  me. 

Now,  sir,  permit  me  to  ofi"er  my  simple  but  sincere  thanks  for  the  very 
kind  sentiments  you  express  towards  me  in  your  interesting  ditties. 
Certainly  it  would  be  something  namelessly  worse  than  affectation  in  me 
to  say  that  I  was  otherwise  than  delighted  with  the  warm  and  brotherly 
feelings  that  prevailed  between  you  and  Peter  in  your  notices  of  my  little 
poetical  ramblings.  June  17th. — I  was  interrupted  while  writing  to  you 
yesterday,  and  only  resume  my  pen  to  tell  you  that  I  have  since  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night "  in  the  handwritino- of 
our  deathless  poet.  Do  you  not  envy  me  in  this  ]  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
say  what  I  feel  while  gazing  on  the  heavenly  relic.  Allan  Cunnino-ham 
gave  £10  for  it — a  gentleman  in  my  hearing  offered  him  £100  for  it  ;  but 
no.  Mr.  Cunningham  also  showed  other  two  pieces  of  Burus's  manu- 
script— "  Does  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat ",  and  the  "  Elegy  on 
Matthew  Henderson  ",  The  invasion  is  written  on  a  sheet  of  excise  paper 
blotted  with  stamps.  Excuse  this  hasty  scrawl,  and  let  me  hear  from  you 
soon. — Yours  truly, 

W.  Thom. 

Among  the  enclosures  were  "  Jeanie's  Grave ",  "  Old 
Father  Frost  and  his  Family  ",  and  that  weirdly  sad,  little  lyric 
subsequently  entitled  "  The  Last  Tryst ",  but  which  was  then 
No.  5  of  "  The  Blind  Boy's  Pranks  ". 

This  nicht  ye'U  cross  the  bosky  glen, 
Ance  mair,  0  would  ye  meet  me  then  ? 
I'll  seem  as  bygaue  bliss  an'  pain 

Were  a"  forgot  ; 
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I  wiiina  weep  to  weary  thee, 
Nor  seek  the  love  ye  canna  gie  ; 
Whaur  lirst  we  met,  O  let  that  be 

The  parting  spot ! 

The  hour  just  when  the  faithless  licht 
O'  yon  pale  star  forsakes  the  nicht ; 
I  wouldna  pain  ye  wi'  the  blicht 

Ye've  brought  to  me. 
Nor  would  I  that  yon  proud  cauld  ray 
Should  mock  me  wi'  its  scornf u'  play ; — 
The  sunken  een  and  tresses  grey 

Ye  maunna  see. 

Wi'  sindered  hearts  few  words  will  sair. 
An'  brain-dried  grief  nae  tears  can  spare  ; 
These  bluidless  lips  shall  never  mair 

Name  thine  or  thee. 
At  murky  nicht,  0,  meet  me  then ! 
Kestore  my  plighted  troth  again ; 
Yoiu'  bonnie  bride  shall  never  ken 

Your  wrangs  to  me. 

The  Thomas  Mathers  mentioned  above  was  a  fisherman  from 
St.  Monance,  Fifeshire,  who  came  regularly,  in  pursuit  of  his 
calling,  to  Peterhead  during  the  herring  fishing  season. 
Though  far  inferior  in  point  of  scholarship  to  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries, his  conversational  powers  and  lyrical  faculty  were 
of  such  undoubted  merit  as  made  him  a  much  valued  friend 
and  companion  to  a  wide  circle  of  admirers.  Thorn  had  not 
forgotten  these  sons  of  song  when  a  continuation  of  "  Whistle 
Binkie  "  was  spoken  about  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting,  as  the 
following  letter  to  Still  will  show  : — 

Inverury,  llth  October^  1841. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  had  intended  to  write  you  some  time  ago,  but  my 
purposes  of  that  kind  are  too  weak  to  battle  with  an  ugly  disposition  in 
me  to  bon'ow  and  borrow  on  an  unborn  day.  And  that,  like  most  other 
debts  ;  begetting  propensities,  gi'ows  stronger  with  indulgence — until  now, 
in  an  epistolary  sense,  I  have  become  fairly  bankrupt.  Here  then  comes 
your  little  dividend.  I  hope  and  wish  that  you  and  your  dear  little  family 
are  well,  as  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  welfare  of  me  and 
mine.  I  have  seen  and  been  conversant  with  a  pretty  large  section  of 
what  is  called  upper  life,  since  you  and  I  met,  and  I  could  point  to  many 
things  found  there  that  might  be  procured  and  possessed  by  ourselves  with 
very  little  trouble.    I  mean  kindly  and  obliging  manners.     There  is  more 
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iu  these  everyday  civilities  than  we  are  willing  to  allow,  and  more  disre- 
garded (some)  of  them  amongst  us  than  we  are  tit  to  justify.  We  cannot, 
to  be  sure,  seize  on  a  man's  acres,  or  on  his  shop,  but  then,  because  he 
possesses  these  blessings,  that  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  dispossess 
ourselves  of  the  suj^erior  blessings  of  kind-heartedness  and  gentle  leanings; 
but  so  it  is,  and  the  Lord  look  to  it  ;  for  we  are  not  only  cold,  and  hungry, 
by  the  misrule  of  our  forerunners,  but  we  exaggerate  our  own  misery  by 
an  agreed  relinquishment  of  every  shade  of  tenderness,  that  might  smooth 
our  short,  sad  passage  to  eternity. 

I  was  very  happy  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  bring  you  before  the 
public  while  in  Edinburgh.  I  made  mention  of  some  of  my  poetical  cor- 
respondents, and  you  among  the  rest.  I  gave  my  promise  to  obtain  a  song 
or  two  from  you  to  be  inserted  in  a  forthcoming  work — a  work  meant  as 
a  chaimel  for  the  poetical  workings  of  the  obscure  and  nameless  sons  of 
song — such  I  take  you  to  be  ;  and  knowing  this,  I  hold  it  my  duty  to 
bring  you  before  those  who  can  appreciate  and  reward.  Your  song,  "  The 
Birken  Glen  ",  is  capital,  but  too  long — will  you  condense  it  ?  or  allow  me 
to  do  so  1  Any  little  thing  in  your  budget  you  will  forward  to  me,  and  I 
will  give  my  opinion,  and  let  you  know  its  fate.  Do  you  know  of  any 
other  poets  in  your  neighbourhood  ?  I  never  was  in  a  locality  above  a 
week  but  I  found  out  "  the  man  of  rhyme  ".  Write  to  Mathers  and  make 
the  same  request  that  I  have  now  made  to  you.  I  am  in  haste  or  I  would 
have  written  to  him.  Make  my  kind  regards  to  your  wife  ;  say  I  shall 
soon  be  at  Peterhead  and  step  across  to  see  whether  she  has  a  black  teapot 
and  what's  in't. — Youi'  ever  sincere  friend, 

Wm.  Thom. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  they  all  looked  up  to  Thorn 
as  an  elder  brother,  who  was,  during  many  years  at  least,  the 
poetical  arbiter  of  the  north.  They  felt  proud  that  one  of 
themselves  had  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  genius  commanded 
the  ear  of  the  world.  They  rejoiced  in  his  fame,  as  adding 
lustre  to  the  lowly  life,  and  in  his  songs,  as  weaving  immortal 
garlands  round  the  scenes  of  a  country-side  they  loved  so  well. 
We  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  many  brotherly  meetings, 
with  their  no  small  "  feast  of  wit  and  flow  of  soul  ",  which,  in 
the  plodding  every-day  life  of  trading,  comes  like  a  luscious 
morsel  at  a  dry  feast.  One  fine  forenoon  which  had  brought 
a  holiday  to  Still,  found  him  in  Peterhead,  in  search  of  his 
friend  Mathers.  He  found  him  at  his  boat,  and  both  turned 
into  town  to  see  the  grand  procession  of  Van  Ambrugh's  mena- 
gerie pass  through  the  streets.  Among  the  crowd  of  sight-seers 
they  found  their  friend  Thorn.  He  had  opened,  temporarily,  a 
shop  there,  during  the  fishing  season,  for  the  disposal  of  liis 
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"  hame-mades  "  and  had  turned  out  along  with  others  to  see 
the  spectacle.  They  adjourned  to  some  handy  house  near  by 
to  enjoy  their  crack,  their  smoke,  and  a  bottle  of  Scotch  porter. 
We  can  imao-ine  the  crusto  with  which  Willie  would  tell  them  of 
the  Aberdeen  gentleman  who,  sending  for  some  goods,  requested 
him  to  weave  a  table-cloth  with  a  device  in  the  centre  emblem- 
atical of  himself  as  the  Inverury  poet,  and  also  their  relish  of 
Willie's  characteristic  answer : — "  Your  table-cover  shall  come, 
but  alas  for  the  emblems!  Emblems  of  a  bard?  Is  it  thinness 
you  mean;  Gnawed  round  the  side,  and  a  hole  in  the  centre  1 
Stained,  crumpled,  blotched  I  Alas  for  the  emblems !  Such  are 
the  emblems  of  a  bard !  "  He  invited  them  to  dinner  in  his 
temporary  home,  and  Still  speaks  of  the  kindly,  brotherly  spirit 
in  which  he  treated  them  there.  He  had  just  written  his 
"  Ravenscraig  ",  which  he  read  to  them,  and  spoke  of  the  delight 
lie  experienced  in  his  visit  to  Mr.  Brands,  and  how  he  had 
never  expected  to  see  such  beautiful  scenery  as  was  presented 
to  his  view  on  the  banks  of  the  Ugie.  The  spell  of  association 
kept  up  long,  but  the  necessities  of  business  proved  at  last  too 
much  for  it;  Mathers  must  to  his  nets,  Thom  to  his  preparations 
for  a  visit  to  New  Deer,  and  Peter  to  bethink  himself  of  to- 
morrow's peat  casting! 

As  time  rolled  on  in  this  easy-going,  peripatetic  trading  con- 
cern of  his,in  which  friendship,  sociality, and  business  were  better 
blended  for  him  than  ever  they  had  been  or  would  afterwards 
be,  the  clamour  of  his  patrons  for  the  promised  volume — still 
hano-ino-  fire — still  set  over  to  "the  unborn  day" — had  at  length 
to  be  seen  to ;  so  accordingly,  in  July,  1844,  "  The  Rhymes  and 
Recollections  of  a  Handloom  Weaver  "  came  before  the  public, 
and  brought  him  speedily  to  the  climax  of  his  fame.  It  was 
scarcely  out  ere  he  showed  Peter  Still  a  letter  from  the  Messrs, 
Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  offering  him  a  situation  in  their 
establishment  at  £50  a  year,  to  sort  and  arrange  papers,  and 
promising  to  treat  him  as  a  gentleman ;  but  he  refused,  even 
though  it  had  no  reference  to  writing  for  their  paper.  His 
little  volume  was  soon  sold  out,  and,  the  demand  for  copies 
continuing,  he,  at  the  suggestion  of  Knockespock  resolved  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  London,  to  superintend  the  bringing 
out  of  a  second  and  enlarged  edition.       This  seemed  a  very 
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sensible  move,  as  he  could  at  the  same  time  become  agent  for 
his  own  home-made  cloths,  and  so  widen  the  area  of  his  trade 
as  a  weaver.  It  was  the  fatal  step.  We  need  not  go  into 
details.  The  public  feastings  and  fuddlings  at  the  "Crown  and 
i^nchor"  and  other  noted  haunts — the  hopes  that  were 
inspired  in  him — the  sad  disappointments  that  followed,  and 
the  bitter  little  jealousies  that  preyed  on  his  failings,  and 
secretly  exulted  over  his  fall — all  are  well  known  already,  and 
we  pass  them  over.  The  muse  that  had  smiled  so  favourably 
upon  him  on  Urieside  had  foi'saken  him  in  Charlotte  Square — 
the  gilded  cage  had  silenced  the  rural  song  bird.  His  second 
edition  was  iinancially  a  comparative  failure ;  but  the  money 
presents  which  flowed  in  to  him  from  all  quarters,  and  the 
easy-going  open  heartedness  of  the  man  made  him  carrion  for 
the  parasites,  who  soon  found  out  his  weak  points.  He  was 
too  much  dominated  by  sentiment  and  impulse  to  carry  him- 
self safely  through  the  many  temptations  of  London,  or  indeed 
of  any  city  life.  He  has  been  charged  with  turning  purse- 
proud,  and  with  giving  the  cold  shoulder  to  his  former 
acquaintances  in  humble  life,  but  there  is  not  a  particle  of  truth 
to  justify  such  calumnies.  In  Charlotte  Square,  London,  during 
these  three  years  he  kept  an  open  table  where  penniless 
political  discontents  of  the  Chartist  order,  and  neglected  poets, 
equally  penniless,  like  Tom  Denham,  found  a  ready  and  a 
hearty  welcome  as  long  as  the  funds  lasted.  He  sent  money  to 
relieve  poor  "  Copperie  "  Anderson,  the  would-be  "  Inverury 
poet  and  dramatist  ",  when  steeped  in  poverty,  and  he  sent  it 
anonymously  too,  so  that  none  but  the  hand  that  gave  it  knew 
from  whence  it  came.  He  interested  himself  in  furthering  the 
publications  of  Tom  Denham  and  Peter  Still,  and  all  so  quietly 
and  unostentatiously  that  it  was  only  known  to  a  few.  "  Thom  ", 
says  Still,  in  a  letter  now  before  us,  "  with  all  his  reputed  faults, 
has  been  doing  something  for  me  in  London.  I  received  an 
order  for  50  copies  from  his  publishers  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.),  tq 
whom  he  has  recommended  my  book.  He  also  desires  them  to 
send  me  a  sovereign  as  his  subscription  to  my  new  edition,  and 
I  sent  a  gilt  copy  to  him  in  my  parcel  to  his  publishers  ". 

As  if  it  were  not  enough  to  be  weighted  in  the  race  of  life 
by  habits  and  impulses  long  since  beyond  manageable  control 
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the  little  success  he  had  achieved  gave  occasion  for  various 
ventings  of  spleen,  open  and  covert.  At  the  unlucky  moment 
when,  in  1847,  his  credit  was  beginning  to  be  somewhat  shaky, 
an  instance  of  this,  which  troubled  him  very  considerably,  took 
place  in  the  publication  of  "A  Farewell  to  London,  by  William 
Thom,  of  Inverury",  in  one  of  the  widely  circulated  London 
weeklies.  The  authorship  of  this  piece  of  miserable  doggerel 
was  not  only  denied  by  the  poet  himself,  but  it  was  pronounced 
spurious  at  once  by  those  who  knew  the  man  best.  "  Surely 
your  acumen",  says  Peter  Still,  in  May,  1847,  to  his  brother, 
"  has  been  blunted  by  something  uncommon,  when  you  thought 
Thom  was  the  author  of  '  The  Farewell  to  London'.  The  poem 
is  no  more  Thom's  than  it  is  mine.  It  is  a  cut  at  the  poor 
fellow  by  some  of  the  Edinburgh  poets — a  broad  hint  to  the 
weaver  that  he  is  out  of  his  proper  element  among  the  lions  of 
London".  Thom  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  paper  it  appeared 
in  (Julien  Harney,  we  believe),  repudiating  the  affair,  but  no 
notice  was  taken  of  his  communication.  Meeting  that  gentle- 
man in  a  public  hall,  Thom  reproached  him  with  his  negligence 
in  putting  matters  right,  and  they  parted  with  a  promise  that 
the  spurious  character  of  the  rhyme  would  be  pointed  out  in 
his  next  issue — but  it  never  was  done.  Of  course,  one  of  the 
effects  of  that  piece  was  the  bringing  down  upon  him  of  every 
creditor  whose  little  bill  was  as  yet  unpaid — which,  in  his  then 
circumstances,  brought  the  wind-up  more  speedily  than  it 
might  have  come.  With  the  ebb  of  the  exchequer,  Thom's 
butterfly  friends  soon  forsook  him,  and  those  other  friends  who 
would  have  fain  proved  true  to  him  were  so  offended  at  the  seem- 
ing imprudence  and  prodigality  with  which  he  had  conducted 
affairs — but  which  was  in  reality  a  weakness  born  of  the  hand- 
to-mouth  life  he  had  so  long  led,  unfitting  him  for  the  manage- 
ment of  money  concerns — that  they  stood  aloof.  In  fact,  it 
was  only  when  he  came  to  his  last  ten  pounds  that  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  "  closing  the  HospitaV\  as  he  was  wont  to  call  the 
open  house  for  all  and  sundry,  which  he  then  kept.  Looking 
back  on  the  "  heck  an-mangerin'  "  of  these  years,  he  began  to 
see,  as  he  said,  how  "  the  siller  had  run  through  my  hands  like 
a  pickle  dry  sand— but",  he  added,  "it  was  only  when  the 
landlord  seized  on  the  bits  o'  sticks,  and  sell't  them,  I  suppose, 
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that  the  Hospital  was  finally  closed".     To  add  to  the  flood  of 
miseries  which  then  o'erwhelmed  him,  the  breach  in  his  health 
and  spirits  was  equally  grave  as  that  in  his  fortunes.     His 
heart  turned  to  auld  Scotland,  and  his  spirit  yearned  for  be- 
north  the  Tweed.     Some  literary  friends  who  knew  that  he 
was  "  more  sinned  against  than  sinning",  provided  the  neces- 
sary means,  partly  by  private  subscriptions,  and  partly  by  a 
grant  from  the  Literary  Fund ;  and  towards  the  close  of  1847, 
he  settled  in  the  Hawkhill  at  Dundee.     His  career  was  at  an 
end,  however;  the  welcomes  of  old  friends  were  all  that  kindli- 
ness could  give,  but  they  charmed  him  not — the  demon  of 
unrest  held  him  in  his  toils.     His  last  public  appearance  was 
at  a  festival  of  the  Watt  Institution,  on  19th  January,  1848, 
when  he  was  introduced  to  a  large  assembly  by  Lord  Kinnaird, 
and  met  with  a  hearty  reception ;  but  such  things  had  lost 
their  zest,  and  the  eloquent  tongue  could  not  respond  to  a  dead 
heart.     Let  the  curtain  fall !     It  is  worse  than  heartless  work 
to  note  the  decline  and  fall  of  either  state  or  man.     He  died 
on  29th  February  following,  and  on  3rd  March,  his  remains 
were  honoured  with  what  is  too  often  a  solemn  mockery — a 
"  public  "  funeral.     Peter  Still  was  dying,  but  the  memory  of 
Urie's  bard  was  not  forgotten  by  the  singers  who  had  enjoyed 
his  friendship  in  his  native  north.     The  verses  of  Mathers,  and 
more  particularly  those  of  William  Anderson,  written  almost 
impromptu,  bespeak  in  no  small  measure  the  tender  regard 
they  had  for  the  genius  and  worth  of  the  inspired  weaver. 

Turning  now  from  the  incidents  of  his  life,  to  a  considera- 
tion of  his  poetry,  we  may  premise  that  in  the  whole  range  of 
locally  published  verse,  there  is  no  work  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  so  free  from  anything  of  the  nature  of  padding,  so  fairly 
level  in  its  excellence,  as  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Rhymes  and 
Recollections  of  a  Handloom  Weaver  ".  In  the  second  and 
third  editions  (1845  and  1847)  some  small  verbal  changes 
were  introduced,  and  ten  new  pieces  added,  but  these,  like  the 
five  hitherto  uncollected  poems  given  in  Skinner's  edition  of 
1880,  cannot  be  said  to  rise  much  above  mediocrity,  and 
certainly  add  nothing  to  the  fame  which  he  had  already  won 
by  the  tiny  little  volume  of  1844.  In  both  of  these  larger 
editions  of  his  poems  some  remarkable  omissions  were  made — 
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the  whole  of  "  Whaur  does  the  blythe  bee  sup  "  and  "  A  Wish  ", 
as  well  as  the  third  verse  of  "  They  speak  o'  wyles  ",  being- 
left  out — for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  At  all 
events,  those  who  wish  to  see  Thoin  at  his  best,  those  who 
desire  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  poetical  powers,  and 
appreciate  his  place  in  the  world  of  letters,  must  study  what 
he  put  forth  as  deliberately  finished  work,  before  the  lowering 
influence  of  "  lionising  idlers  and  professed  exhibitors  "  had 
begun  to  tell  upon  his  natural  tastes  and  more  matured  judg- 
ment— and  that  must  be  in  the  small  12mo.  of  123  pages, 
printed  at  the  Herald  Office  in  1844. 

A  very  slight  perusal  of  its  pages  is  required  to  show  any 
one  that  Thom  possessed  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  " — 
limited  in  measure  perhaps,  but  more  exquisite  in  quality  than 
has,  perhaps  without  a  single  exception,  been  gifted  to  any 
bard  benorth  the  Tay,  from  then  till  now.  The  general 
structure  of  his  verses  is  as  simple  as  our  ballad  minstrelsy — 
his  diction  largely  alliterative,  his  choice  of  words  and  figures 
of  speech  remarkable  for  their  precision  and  deep  suggestive- 
ness — and  his  rhythai  almost  perfect,  especially  in  such  of  the 
songs  as  he  wedded  to  favourite  old  airs. 

Ye  dinna  ken  yon  bower, 
Frae  the  glow'rin'  warl'  hidden, 
Ye  maunna  ken  yon  bower, 

Bonnie  in  the  gloamin'. 
Nae  woodbine  sheds  a  fragrance  there, 
Nae  rose,  nae  daffodillie  fair ; 
But,  O !  yon  flow'r  beyond  compare, 

That  blossoms  in  the  gloamin'. 

There's  little  licht  in  yon  bower. 
Day  and  darkness  elbow  ither, 
Tfiafs  the  licht  in  yon  bower, 

Bonnie  in  the  gloamin'. 
Awa',  ye  sun,  wi'  lavish  licht. 
And  bid  brown  Benachie  guid  nicht ; 
To  me  a  star  mair  dearly  bricht 

Aye  glimmers  in  the  gloamin'. 

There's  nae  a  sound  in  yon  bower, 
Merl's  sough  nor  mavis  siugin'; 
"Whispers  saft  in  yon  bower, 
_.  Mingle  in  the  gloamin'. 
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What  tho'  drowsie  lav'rock's  rest, 
Cow'rin'  in  their  sangless  nest? 
When,  O !  the  voice  that  I  like  best, 

Cheers  me  in  the  gloamin'. 

There's  artless  truth  in  yon  bower. 
Sweeter  than  the  scented  blossom ; 
Bindin'  hearts  in  yon  bower 

Glowin'  in  the  gloamin'. 
The  freshness  o'  the  upland  lea, 
The  fragrance  o'  the  blossom'd  pea, 
A'  mingle  in  her  breath  to  me, 

Sichin'  in  the  gloamin'. 

Then  hand  awa'  frae  yon  bower, 
Cauldrife  breast  or  loveless  bosom ; 
True  love  dwells  in  yon  bower. 

Gladdest  in  the  gloamin'. 

Note  here,  as  also  in  all  his  best  pieces,  the  great  disparity 
between  means  and  effects,  for  though  few  could  juggle  with 
words  better  than  he  when  it  so  suited  his  purpose,  yet,  in  his 
poetry,  the  simplicity  of  his  diction  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
direct  ratio  to  its  suggestiveness.  This  is  the  universal  mark 
of  high  poetical  genius,  for,  while  the  mere  poetaster  labours 
with  phrase  piled  on  phrase  to  work  up  the  impressions  he 
would  fain  leave  on  his  reader,  the  master  lyrist,  by  a  few 
simple  touches,  and  keeping  in  mind  that  it  is  the  low  sun  that 
makes  the  colour,  reaches  the  universal  heart. 

They  speak  o'  wyles  in  woman's  smiles, 

An'  ruin  in  her  e'e — 
I  ken  they  bring  a  pang  at  whiles 

That's  unco  sair  to  dree ; 
But  mind  ye  this,  the  half-ta'en  kiss, 

The  first  fond  fa'in'  tear. 
Is,  Heaven  kens,  fu'  sweet  amen's. 

An'  tints  o'  heaven  here. 

When  twa  leal  hearts  in  fondness  meet. 

Life's  tempests  howl  in  vain — 
The  very  tears  o'  love  are  sweet 

When  paid  with  tears  again. 
Shall  sapless  prudence  shake  its  pow, 

Shall  cauldrife  caution  fear  ? 
O  dinna,  dinna  droun  the  lowe 

That  lichts  a  heaven  here. 
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What  tho'  we're  ca'd  a  wee  before 

The  stale  "threescore  an'  ten"; 
When  "Joy"  keeks  kindly  at  your  door, 

Aye  bid  her  welcome  ben. 
About  yon  blissfu'  bower  above 

Let  doubtfu'  mortals  speir, 
Sae  weelken  we  that  "heaven  is  love", 

Since  love  maks  heaven  here. 

With  an  insight  into  his  own  nature  rarely  vouchsafed  to 
an  author  in  humble  life — for  it  is  well  known  that  minor 
poets,  as  a  rule,  have   "  a  guid  conceit  o'  themsel's  " — Thom 
knew  well  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  elements  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  genius.     He  expressed  this  very 
happily,  in  the  preface  to  his  second  edition,  when  he  said  : — 
"  Some  degree  of  fancy  has  fallen  to  my  lot — judgment,  in  the 
better  construction  of  the  term,  has  been  sparingly  doled  out 
to  me  ".     Is  it  possible  to  study  his  poetry  or  his  life  and  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  ?     We  wot  not.     The  changes  may  be 
rung  upon  that  succinct  deliverance — it  may  be  amplified  to 
any  extent,  but  the  central  truth,  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
concern   remains — some   fancy — sparse  judgment.      It   could 
scarcely  be  otherwise  with  him  ;  for  as  regards  actual  know- 
ledge, on  which  all  sound  judgment  is  based,  he  was  not  only 
not  beyond  the  average  of  his  class,  but  far  behind  many  of 
them  who,  as  the  saying  goes,  never  got  their  heads  above 
water.      Warmly  affectionate,  however,   and   keenly   sympa- 
thetic, the  emotional  bias  of  his  nature  was  most  pronounced, 
and  almost  compelled  him  to  poesy.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
actual  experiences  of  life,  which  had  come  to  him  laden  with 
so  much  bitterness  and  disappointment,  had  such  a  sobering, 
saddening  influence  on  the  outgoings  of  his  fancy  as  set  almost 
all  his  poetry  on  a  minor  key.    It  was  this  peculiar  conjunction 
of  natural  endowment  with  an  adverse  fate  that  gives  his 
writings  the  characteristic  flavour  of  a  pathetic  "  waefu'ness  ", 
so  apparent  in  most  of  them.      This,  as  a  phase  of  mind,  is  an 
occasional  attitude  with  most  poets,  but  with  Thom  it  became 
almost  habitual.    His  friend,  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  of  London, 
gives  a  good  illustration  of  this  peculiarity  of  our  poet  in  the 
following  incident.      That  gentleman   had   been  singing  the 
rollicking  song,  "  Blythe,  blythe,  and  merry  are  we  ".     "  We 
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all",  he  says,  "joined  in  the  chorus,  and  when  the  song  was 
finished,  Thorn  turned  to  me,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  crooned 
this  variation  of  it : — 

Blythe,  blythe,  and  merry  are  we, 
Blythe  are  we,  ane  an'  a ; 

But  the  hlythest  heart  that's  here  the  nicht 
Maun  Ixthely  lig  beneath  the  snaw. 

and  then  said  mournfully,  "  Think  o'  that,  lad ! " 

Cast  in  this  particular  mould,  the  stanzas,  "  Did  they  meet 
again  ? "  show  rare  power  of  glamourie  by  their  shadowy  out- 
line and  indefinite  suggestiveness,  leaving  in  the  mind  a  weird 
impression  of  love  and  sadness,  which  haunts  one  for  hours 
after  perusal.  Perhaps  the  tenderest  of  all  his  verses  are  those 
composed  some  short  time  after  the  death  of  Jean,  when  he 
shut  up  his  dwelling  and  became  more  than  ever  nomadic  in 
his  habits  of  life.     It  opens  : — 

The  ae  dark  spot  in  this  loveless  world, 

That  spot  maim  ever  be,  "Willie ; 

Where  she  sat  an'  daiited  yer  bonnie  brown  hair, 

An'  lithely  lookit  to  me,  Willie ; 

An'  oh  !  my  heart  owned  a'  the  power 

Of  your  mither's  gifted  e'e,  Willie. 

There's  now  nae  blink  at  our  slacken'd  hearth, 
Nor  kindred  breathing  there,  Willie ; 
But  cauld  and  still  our  hame  of  Death, 
Wi'  it's  darkness  evermair,  Willie ; 
For  she  wha'  lived  in  our  love,  is  cauld, 
An'  her  grave  the  stranger's  lair,  Willie. 
*        ^        *        ^        "^        "^        * 

The  play  of  his  fancy,  ever  warm  and  enlivening,  and  most  at 
home  in  the  quiet,  out  of  the  way  nooks  of  life  and  nature,  is 
seen  at  its  best  in  Xo.  1  of  "  The  Blind  Boys  Pranks  ",  already 
quoted — and  which  stands  as  a  piece  of  literary  craftsman- 
ship, head  and  shoulders  above  anything  he  ever  wrote.  The 
popularity  of  "  The  Mitherless  Bairn  "  arises  more,  we  suspect, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  than  anything  else,  and  has  ever 
seemed  to  us  inferior  in  point  of  poetic  art  to  many  of  his  less 
known  pieces.  His  "  Song  of  the  Forsaken  "  and  his  picture 
of  the  forsaken  one — 
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Her  looks  ance  gay  as  gleams  o'  gowd 

Upon  a  silver  sea  ; 
Now  dark  an'  dowie  as  the  cloud 
That  creeps  athwart  yon  leafless  wood 

In  cauld  December's  e'e. 

— with  the  graphic  sketch  "  By  the  lowe  o'  a  lawyer's  ingle 
brio-ht " — have  made  lasting  impressions  on  every  reader  of  his 
poetry,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  despite  the  fluctuation  of 
fashionable  taste,  because  the  hand  of  a  master  placed  them 
there.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  his  prose.  His 
"  Recollections "  have  by  one  section  of  readers  been  highly 
admired  and  much  belauded,  by  another  they  have  been 
condemned  as  over-coloured,  stilted,  and  unnatural — the 
pathos  forced,  and  the  surroundings  vulgar.  The  fact  is,  they 
were  written  when  in  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  look 
back  on  bygone  hardships  with  some  degree  of  complacency — 
his  aim  being  to  paint  an  effective  picture.  He  wrote  perhaps 
not  his  feelings  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences,  but  what  they 
appeared  when  looked  at  from  a  distance  through  the  spectacles 
of  his  poetic  fancy.  The  language  is  the  language  in  common 
use  with  him,  and  very  effective  language  it  is.  The  pictures, 
despite  all  this,  are  true,  though  unconventional,  for  there  is 
nothing  more  unconventional  than  the  truth. 

It  has  been  customary  in  talking  about  Thom  and  his 
poetry  to  compare  him  with  this  poet  and  with  that,  and 
endeavour  to  determine  his  place  in  our  national  literature  by 
a  variety  of  methods,  yea,  even  to  the  counting  of  the  number 
of  gems  he  has  set  in  the  crown  of  Scottish  song.  We  can 
away  with  all  such,  for  quality  baffles  the  lower  calculus  of 
quantity.  To  us  Thom  has  ever  seemed  to  stand  alone  in  the 
walk  of  poesy  his  genius  elected  to  move  in ;  his  circle  was 
indeed  a  narrow  one,  but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  within 
it,  and  keeping  within  it,  he  exercised  a  power  which  endeared 
him  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  placed  him  unmis- 
takeably  in  the  front  of  Scotland's  minor  poets. 

If  life  had  only  been  a  poem — something  to  trick  out  in 
cunning  phrase,  the  great  ends  of  which  might  be  possibly 
attained  by  a  jingle  of  words,  who  could  have  managed  it 
better  than  Thom  ?     But,  alas !  events  are  not  linked  together 
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by  the  power  of  man's  elaborative  faculty — the  relation  of 
ends  and  means  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  the  play  of  human  ideas — poets,  as  well  as  more 
ordinary  mortals,  have  to  find  sooner  or  later  that  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  life  is  a  sadly  prosaic  affair,  attainable  less 
through  the  possession  of  brilliant  gifts  than  by  the  practice  of 
the  minor  virtues,  and  possible  only  to  those  who  have  truly 
learned,  that 

Prudent,  cautious  self-control 
Is  wisdom's  root. 


PETER    STILL. 


Of     all     Thorn's     poetical    contemporaries     in    the     "  north 

countrie  "  no  one  approached  nearer  to  the  citadel  of  his  fame 

as  the  Minstrel  of  the  North,  than  the  humble  day  labourer 

whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of    this  paper.      This  may 

sound  somewhat  strange  to  the  ears  of  the  present  generation, 

who  know  little  about  the  man  beyond  what  he  himself  has 

told  in  the  autobiographic  sketch  prefixed  to  his  last  volume 

of  poems ;  nevertheless,  it  is  true,  and  no  one  knew  so  better 

than  Thom  himself.     When,  in  1843,  "  Jeanie's  Lament ",  to 

the  tune  of  "  Lord  Gregory  ",  appeared  in  one  of  the  popular 

magazines  of  the  day,  without  any  signature,  and  was  being 

universally  ascribed   to  Thom,  and  puffed   up   as  one  of  his 

very  finest  productions  ;  and  shortly  after,  when  some  of  the 

English  papers  were  warmly  discussing  the  question — Whether 

Thom  or  Still  was  the  greater  genius  ? — we  can  easily  see  some 

reason  for  Willie's  marked  silence  in  a  small  company  of  local 

literati  who,  in  October  of  that  year,  were  discussing  Peter's 

growing  fame.     Yet,  though  Willie  plainly  saw  that  "  water 

was  going  past  his  mill ",  and  that  more  than  one  leaf  of  the 

laurel  of  the  north  was  to  grace  another  brow  than  his,  the 

friendship    between   them   never   suffered    through   it ;    and 

certainly   Peter    had    not   only   a   warm   heart   towards   his 

brother  bard,  but  persistently  looked  with  a  brotherly,  tender 

eye  on  the  backslidings   and   shortcomings  which  beset  his 

I  I 
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latter  years,  and  which  his  quondam  friends  rolled  as 
a  sweet  morsel  under  their  tongues.  Peter  Still  was  indeed 
one  of  nature's  noblemen,  one  of  the  few  choice  spirits 
whom  adversity  could  not  break,  nor  prosperity  spoil,  but 
who  possessed  his  soul  in  all  its  integrity  and  manliness  in 
poverty,  penury,  and  obscurity,  ennobling  by  his  character  and 
life  the  humble  lot  he  moved  in  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
It  is  comparatively  easy — such  is  the  stimulating  influence  of 
human  sympathy — to  battle  with  an  adverse  fate  or  do  heroic 
deeds  when  one  is  so  placed  that  the  world  is  looking  on  ;  but 
to  do  so  in  obscurity,  to  fight,  to  overcome,  and  yet  remain 
after  all  is  done  just  as  unknown  as  if  one  had  fought  and  lost 
— this  is  the  rub  that  tries  the  inherent  metal  of  a  man — which 
determines  at  once  whether  the  dominating  influences  of  his 
life  come  from  without  or  spring  from  within. 

Peter  Still's  father  was  a  small  farmer  in  the  parish  of 
Fraserburgh,  where  Peter  was  born  on  the  1st  January,  1814. 
Farming  life  then,  as  well  as  now,  had  its  ups  and  downs,  and 
old  Still,  suffering  from  reverses  of  fortune,  took  up  his  abode 
in  Cruden,  and  as  the  various  members  of  the  family  grew  up, 
they  all  entered  service,  and  did  what  they  could  to  smooth 
and  comfort  the  declining  years  of  their  parents.  It  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  family  life  of 
the  Stills,  and  is  fully  revealed  in  the  mass  of  papers 
relating  to  them  which  has  been  kindly  placed  at  our 
service,  to  see  the  care  which  Peter  and  his  brother 
William  had  for  the  comfort  of  their  father — and  is  only 
equalled  by  the  love  and  sympathy  which  bound  these  brothers 
together  {is  if  they  were  one.  Peter  took  to  farm  service- 
got  married  ere  he  was  out  of  his  teens — and  though  far  from 
enjoying  good  health,  gave  up  the  hired  farm- work,  and  took  to 
day-labouring  at  Millbank,  near  Peterhead.  Casting  peats,  scour- 
ing stanks,  or  breaking  stones  from  five  in  the  morning  till  seven 
or  eight  at  night,  at  the  rate  of  8d.  for  a  hundred  barrowfuls  for 
the  first — Is.  to  Is.  4d.  a  day  for  the  others — often  without  milk 
in  the  house  for  months,  with  a  wife  and  bairns  to  keep,  yet 
devoting  the  spare  hours  which  broken  weather  or  ill-health 
.sent  him,  to  poetry  and  the  muses !  Think  of  that  ye  grumblers, 
and  ask  yourselves  what  manner  of  man  this  was  who  could 
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SO  suffer  and  sinoj !  Determined,  however,  to  make  his  sinofinsr 
lessen,  if  possible,  his  suffering,  he  made  up  his  mind  during 
the  early  part  of  1839  to  try  his  fate  in  print.     A  brother  poet, 
George  Murray,  then  schoolmaster  at  Downiehill,  gave  him  con- 
siderable encouragement.     "  I  am  just  now  come  in  ",  he  writes, 
"  from  George  Murray's,  the  furthest  I  have  been  since  I  fell  by, 
and  am  very  tired.    I  was  over  showing  him  some  of  my  poems  ; 
he  thinks  them  very  good,  and  advises  me  to  get  them  pub- 
lished with  all  speed.     I  had  forty  pages  of  them,  and  I  have 
about  forty  more  to  write.     .     .     .     Murray  told  me  he  would 
give  2s.  6d.  for  (a  copy  of)  the  forty  pages  I  had  over  to  him 
if  I  would  publish  them  ".     His  brother  William  also  thought 
well  of  the  plan,  and  Peter  set  out  to  hunt  for  subscribers. 
He  tells  how  he  met  a  brother  bard  at  New  Pitslio^o  also  seek- 
ing  subscribers,  how  they  talked  over  Mr.  King,  of  Peterhead 
(their  prospective  printer),  and  his  terms,  and  how,  without  being 
able  to  visit  Fraserburgh,  he  returned  with  203  names.     If  the 
booklet  appeared  in  1839,  as  he  says  in  his  autobiographic 
sketch  that  it  did,  it  must  have  fallen  considerably  short  of 
raising  the  wind  to  the  extent  its  author  hoped.      But  we 
strongly  suspect   that   it   did   not  appear  then,  for  not  only 
is  there   no   reference    in   the   letters    of  that  period  to  any 
publication  of  his  prior  to   1842,  but  there  are  pretty  broad 
hints  of  Kino-'s  heavv  terms  beinoj  almost  fatal  to  his  ever 
getting  before  the  public  at  all.     Again,  the  "  Rustic  Rhymes", 
1842,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  autobiographic  sketch  at  all;  the 
dates  of  his  first  and  second  ventures  are  there  given  as  1839 
and  1844,  an  evident  slip  for  1842  and  1844.    By  this  time,  how- 
ever, he  had  made  acquaintance  with  Mathers,  A.  Angus,  Thorn, 
W.  Cruickshank,*  and  other  poets,  with  all  of  whom  he  carried 
on  a  large  correspondence.    His  health  was  exceedingly  fitful,  but 
the  indomitable  pluck  of  the  man  carried  him  through  thick 
and  thin.     The  injunction  "  whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 

*  William  Cruickshank,  the  poetical  "mole-catcher",  was  born  at  Bauds  of 
Montbletton,  i^arish  of  Gamrie.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  education,  having,  it  is 
said,  in  his  earlier  years,  views  to  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  met  with  dis- 
couragement. He  resided  for  some  time  at  Ellon,  then  at  Bogbrae,  Cruden,  and 
latterly  at  Kinknockie,  parish  of  Ardallie.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  8th  July,  1868. 
His  poetical  effusions,  "  Charlie  Neil  and  other  Poems  ",  were  collected  and  published 
for  thebehoof  of  his  widow,  in  1869.  ... 
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do  it  with  all  thy  might ",  he  persistently  carried  into  practice. 
Some  of  his  notes  of  work  are  curious — for  example,  one  of 
them  tells,  how  "from  14th  April  to  21st  June,  1841,  he  had 
cast  14,400  peats,  and  had  some  2000  barrowfuls  to  row  out". 
Attain,  w^riting  to  his  brother,  w^e  get  a  bit  personal  analysis 
which  reveals  much  of  the  man  and  his  method  of  life.  Speak- 
ing of  some  bit  of  poetry  he  says  : — 

I  shall  revise  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but  none  knows  how  little  time  I 
have  to  spare  upon  these  matters  during  summer,  always  toiling  late  and 
ear'  to  keep  in  the  life  of  myself  and  family.  Winter  is  the  only  time — 
when  the  tempest  is  howling  round  my  humble  cot — or,  as  Tannahill  has 
it— 

When  the  rude  wintry  winds  idly  rave  roun'  our  dwellin' — 

then  is  the  time  (when  I  see  that  I  can  do  nothing  without)  that  I  can 
compose  my  mind  to  spin  a  thread  of  rhyme.  Often  during  the  long, 
sickening  summer's  day  I  sigh  for 

Snaw  on  ilka  hill, 
And  Boreas'  reign  so  snell. 

Winter  is  dear  to  me— dear  as  the  mountain  to  the  wild  roe.  Never  yet 
could  I  compose  my  mind  to  write  poetry  when  my  conscience  whispered 
that  I  might  be  gaining  a  sixpence  elsewhere  ;  but  when  winter  dared  me 
to  venture  out  at  my  peril — then  was  the  time.  Think  not  from  what  I 
have  said  above  that  I  cast  all  the  muses  overboard  in  the  warm  weather. 
No,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  are  the  seasons  that — like  the  bee — I 
provide  for  winter  in.  It  is  then  that  I  lay  in  a  store  of  ideas  to  be  ready 
against  the  appointed  season.  There  is  a  time  for  everything  under  the 
sun.  There  is  not  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  pick  up  something  new 
either  from  nature  or  my  own  mind.  My  mind  is  never  idle,  always  in 
exercise  ;  it  requires  exercise  as  well  as  the  body.  Yet  how  many  are  to 
be  met  with  whose  minds  never  gave  birth  to  one  original  idea  they  could 
call  their  own,  who  sleep  and  toil  and  eat,  and  think  only  of  those  things 
which  lie  within  the  sphere  of  their  daily  occupation.  I  have  often 
wondered  if  some  clowns  were  altogether  men — if  they  did  possess  a  mind 
or  not — God  pardon  me  the  thought. 

His  first  publication,  after  hanging  fire  for  two  years,  was 
issued  early  in  1842,  and  bore  the  somewhat  extraordinary 
title,  "  Rustic  Rhymes,  Sangs,  an'  Sonnets  ;  by  Peter  Still, 
Poet-Laureate  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Poverty, 
and  Bard-in-Chief  over  the  district  of  Buchan.  Printed  for  the 
author  by  Robert  King,  Broad  Street,  Peterhead,  1842  ".  This 
little  booklet  of  GQ  pp.  gave  his  reputation  "  a  heize  "  far  higher 
than  he  expected.     It  received  a  very  favourable  notice  from 
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Mr.  Adam,  of  the  Aberdeen  Herald,  who  spoke  of  it  as  a 
work  of  "  sterling  merit ;"  and  in  the  Glasgow-  Sentinel  and 
The  Anti-h read-tax  Circular  his  lines,  from  "  A  Real  Vision  " — 

I  saw  the  widow's  bosom  bleed  ; 
I  heard  the  orphan  beg  for  bread  ; 
I  saw  ambition's  godless  greed 

Tax  every  loaf ; 
Then  praise  the  patience  of  the  dead, 
Whom  want  cut  off  I 
were  quoted  in  leading  articles,  as  the  utterance  of  "  a  gifted 
son  of  toil ".     Contributions  from  his  pen  found  their  way  into 
various   newspapers  and  magazines;    while  such  asylums  for 
fugitive  poetry  as  "Whistle  Binkie"  and  "The  Ayrshire  Wreath" 
claimed  examples  of  his  muse — and  the  tide  of  his  fame  kept 
rising.      During   the   summer   of  1842   he    was    temporarily 
engaged  by  a  literary  gentleman  near  Cuminestown,  to  assist 
in  arranging  and  copying  for  the  press  "  a  work  on  mathematics, 
and  some  information  on  the  management  of  farms".     This 
was   a   Mr.  Anderson,   at    one   time   teacher    of   St.    Fergus, 
latterly  a  farm  overseer.     Still  had  got  acquainted  with  him 
while  canvassing  for  subscribers,  and  mentions  in  one  of  his 
letters  about  spending  "  many  a  long  winter  evening  with  him 
over  Euclid,  and  descanting  on  the  wonders  of  science  ".  Ander- 
son was  a  superior  scholar,  and  soon  discovered  how  useful  a 
man  Still  would  be  as  an  amanuensis — for  he  was  a  splendid 
penman,  at  once  clear  and  swift.     As  winter  came  round  again 
the  muses  once  more  took  up  their  abode  at  Millbank,  and 
some  of  the  pieces  which  ultimately  graced  his  volume  of  1844, 
and  many  others  which  never  saw  the  light  in  print,  were 
thrown  off  during  his  enforced  leisure.      These  were  mostly 
epistles  to  brother  bards —  a  species  of  composition  in  which 
he  excelled.     As  a  sample  of  these,  we  give  a  fragment  of  an 
unpublished  one  which  occurs  in  a  letter  to  his  brother.     He 
says : — 

I  have  got  acquainted  with  another  poet  since  I  saw  you — a  singing 
master — Jamieson,  I  think,  is  his  name.  He  began  to  come  in  here  once 
a  week  regularly  as  he  went  to  his  school  about  a  month  before  the  term, 
but  was  very  shy  a  while,  and  never  told  me  what  he  was.  One  night  I 
was  not  at  home,  and  he  told  Bell  (Mrs.  Still)  that  he  had  seen  my  book 
and  was  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  wished  to  get  acquainted  with 
me.     Thomjis  Daniel,  of  Crudeu,  sent  one  of  his  prose  tales  to  me  with  him 
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the  week  following,  and  we  had  a  long  crack  together.  He  sings  Thorn's 
songs  to  Bell,  and  promised  to  write  out  some  things  of  his  own  and  bring 
them  to  me  soon.     I  am  writing  an  epistle  to  Daniel : — 

While  jolly  June  invites  the  swain 
To  quat  the  ha'  an'  seek  the  plain. 

An'  bids  the  Poet  sing  ; 
A  noteless  clown  on  Ugie's  sward, 
A  reckless,  hair-brain'd,  wad-be-bard, 

Begins  his  lyre  to  string. 
Ye  ken  the  monkey  apes  the  man, 

The  man  the  monkey  too  ; 
An'  Ugie's  rhymin',  ravin'  clown, 
Maun  sing  a  sang  to  you. 
All  hail !  then,  my  sail,  then 

Afore  the  wind  I'll  raise, 
An'  veer  now,  an'  steer  now, 
For  Cruden's  heathy  braes. 

Should  balmy  breezes  deign  to  smile. 
My  crazy  bark  may  swim  awhile 

An'  seem  a  ship  of  note  ; 
But  should  some  critic  raise  the  wind, 
(Ye  ken  what  next — but  never  mind, 

My  ship  might  prove  a  boat)  ; 
Meantime  in  sailin'  trim,  ye  see 

I've  got  my  tary  muse  ; 
We'll  leave  auld  Terra  on  the  lee. 
An'  hae  anither  cruise. 
Apollo,  may  follow. 

Or  sing  a  sang  on  shore 
If  wanted — uncounted  ; 
If  present — little  more. 

Nae  lang  apology  I'll  mak', 
Nae  senseless,  ceremonious  crack, 

Nor  prayer,  to  be  forgi'en 
For  daurin'  thus  to  steal  yer  time 
Perusin'  at  my  rustic  rhyme — 

I  hail  ye  as  a  frien'. 
An'  tender  here  my  gratefu'  thanks 

For  clouty  *  Cummine  Cheyne ', 
The  tale  ye  sent  to  Ugie's  banks, 
I  thank  ye  for't  again, 
I'm  wae  tho',  to  say  tho', 

I've  naething  to  return ; 
But  bide  yet,  the  tide  yet 

May  soon  be  backward  borne. 
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About  this  time,  too,  he  composed  what  is  in  all  probability 
his  tenderest  love  song,  the  "Jeanie's  Lament"  mentioned 
above.  We  quote  it  from  his  MS.  copy,  which  has  some  slight 
verbal  differences  from  the  printed  version. 

I  uever  thocht  to  thole  the  waes 

It's  been  my  lot  to  dree  ; 
I  never  thocht  to  sigh  sae  sad, 

Whan  first  I  sigh'd  for  thee  ; 
I  thocht  your  heart  was  like  mine  ain — 

As  true  as  true  could  be  : 
I  couldua  think  there  was  a  stain 

In  ane  sae  dear  to  me. 

Whan  first  amang  the  dewy  flowers, 

Aside  yon  siller  stream, 
My  artless  heart  was  press'd  to  yours, 

Nae  pm-er  did  they  seem ; — 
Nae  purer  seem'd  the  draps  o'  dew — 

The  flowers  on  whilk  they  hung — 
Than  seem'd  the  heart  I  felt  in  you, 

As  to  that  heart  I  clung. 

But  I  was  young  an'  thochtless  then, 

An'  easy  to  beguile  ; 
My  mither's  warnings  hadna  weight 

'Bout  man's  deceitfu'  smile  ; 
But  noo,  alas  I  when  she  is  dead 

I've  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
An'  hung  my  heavy,  heavy  head 

A  boon  my  father's  bier! 

They  saw  their  earthly  hope  betray'd ; 

They  saw  their  Jeanie  fade  ; 
They  couldna  thole  the  heavy  stroke, — 

An'  baith  are  lowly  laid ! 
Oh,  Jamie  I — but  thy  name  again 

Sail  ne'er  be  breathed  by  me, 
For  tearless  through  yon  flowery  glen 

I'll  wander  till  I  dee. 

Towards  the  fall  of  1842  our  poet  had  a  very  severe  attack 
of  rheumatism,  the  result  of  cold  caught  while  ditching — and 
he  was  confined  within  doors  for  a  long  time.  Tom  Mathers 
had  been  talking  about  publishing  a  volume  of  verse,  and 
before  he  left  Peterhead  for  the  fishing  in  the  south,  he  handed 
Still  a  considerable  bundle  of  MSS.  to  consult  with  Mr.  K-ing, 
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the  printer,  and  settle,  yea  or  nay,  about  their  being  put  into 
book  form.  King,  also,  had  fallen  ill,  and  no  consultation  could 
be  had,  and  Still  found  himself  in  a  bit  of  a  dilemma.  Writing 
to  his  brother  about  the  difficulty  he  felt  himself  in,  he  says : 
— "  Mathers,  you  know,  is  so  utterly  destitute  of  the  first 
principles  of  grammar  that  it  would  be  a  hard  task  to  edit  the 
work,  as  the  slightest  grammatical  error  in  a  sentence  would 
often  require  the  alteration  of  an  entire  stanza.  Nevertheless 
there  are  many  fine  thoughts  in  his  pieces,  if  they  were  brushed 
up  a  little.  He  wants  taste,  and  is  a  little  tinged  with  self- 
conceit,  but  is  withal  a  fine  creature — a  little,  lively,  bustling, 
gabby  body,  about  Thorn's  size".  The  "nay"  had  to  be  given, 
and  Mathers  accepted  it  quite  cheerfullj^  We  may  note 
parenthetically  that  some  ten  years  after  this,  Mathers  died — 
just  within  sight  of  that  which  his  poetic  ambition  had  striven 
after  so  long — while  his  "Musings  by  Sea  and  Shore"  were 
passing  through  the  press. 

With  returning  health,  in  the  spring  of  1843,  Still  found 
the  conditions  of  life  wretchedly  bad.  "  The  wages  offered  ", 
he  writes,  "are  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  country,  8d.  per  100 
barrows  for  peat-casting,  4d.  per  ton  for  breaking  stones,  and  I 
am  resolved,  if  God  spare  me,  to  publish  another  edition  of  my 
rhymes,  and  if  I  make  any  profit  I  will  devote  it  to  carry  me 
and  mine  o'er  the  wide  waters  ".  The  desire  to  emigrate  was 
strong  in  him  for  a  time,  but  he  was  so  happily  constituted 
that  he  kept  his  cares  no  longer  than  they  kept  him,  and  the 
first  blink  of  a  promised  prosperity  usually  dispelled  every 
tinge  of  gloom  which  had  previously  shadowed  the  course  of 
his  struggling  life.  A  rather  interesting  record  of  a  holiday 
visit  which  he  paid  to  his  poetical  friend  Harper  at  Foggieloan 
(now  Aberchirder) ,  in  Stra'bogie,  is  found  in  a  letter  to  a  crony 
written  Gth  July,  1843.  He  tramped  it  on  foot  through  New 
Deer  and  Turrifi*,  starting  at  4  a.m.,  and  goes  on  to  say  : — 

I  arrived  at  Foggieloan  about  6  p.m.,  without  being  in  the  least 
wearied,  and  received  a  true  poetical  welcome  from  Mr.  Harper  and  his 
amiable  wife.  After  partaking  of  tea,  he  showed  me  "The  Land  of 
Burns",  a  splendid  work,  which  you  have  doubtless  seen  noticed  in  the 
public  journals,  although  your  purse  and  mine  are  too  short  to  enable 
ua  to  gratify  our  taste  by  becoming  purchasers.  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
galaxy  of  splendid  engravings,  but  the  one  which  most  deeply  affected  me 
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•was  a  portrait  of  the  Eev.  J.  Skiuner,  author  of  Tullochgornm,  and  a 
countryman  of  our  own.  The  portrait  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Cummings,  his  grandchildren,  especially  to  the  Eev.  J.  Gumming,  Long- 
side,  before  he  began  to  fade  'neath  the  withering  hand  of  time.  Mr.  Harper 
also  showed  me  the  proof-sheets  of  a  poem  by  himself — '"Excursions  on 
Deveronside,  &c.,  by  a  Deveronside  Poet".  A  perusal  of  this  poem,  which 
is  in  the  style  of  Lord  Byron's  "Pilgrim",  has  raised  my  ideas  of  Mr. 
H.'s  ability  as  a  poet  to  a  very  high  pitch  indeed ;  and  much  as  I  esteemed 
his  abilities  from  what  of  his  work  I  had  previously  seen,  my  admiration 
is  raised  still  further  and  further  when  I  look  at  the  man  as  well  as  the 
poet.  Mr.  Harper  is  in  all  respects  a  very  amiable  character,  possessing  all 
the  fire  of  the  poet,  along  with  the  feelings  of  the  man ;  perhaps  a  little 
too  sweeping  in  his  censures  on  teetotalers  and  the  Non-Intrusionists ; 
but,  take  him  all  in  all,  I  have  never  seen  any  one  so  much  to  my  mind  as 
Mr.  H.  There  is  no  pride,  no  self-conceit,  no  jealousy,  and,  what  I  like 
better  than  all  the  rest,  no  affectation  in  his  nature ;  he  is  single-hearted  and 
sincere,  unpresuming  yet  interesting  in  his  conversation,  and  homely  in  his 
manners.  To  sum  up  all  in  one  sentence — he  is  a  man  after  my  own 
heart.  .  .  .  Mr.  Harper  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Cooper's  inn,  to  show  our 
independence  of  the  teetotalers,  and  having  met  some  congenial  spirits  we 
enjoyed  ourselves  freely,  but  not  to  excess.  In  the  afternoon  I  was  taken 
to  the  chapel  of  the  village  to  see  a  seraphine,  a  musical  instrument  some- 
thing resembling  a  piano,  and  used  in  places  of  worship  for  leading  the 
sacred  music.  Mr.  H.  is  performer  on  Sundays,  and  he  played  me  a  few 
tunes  to  show  me  the  way  of  the  instrument,  .  .  .  We  returned  to 
Mr.  H.'s,  and  I  took  leave  of  all  the  members  of  his  family,  as  I  intended 
starting  early  next  morning.  He  seemed  sorry  at  my  departure,  and 
requested  a  few  parting  verses  as  a  memorial  of  my  visit  to  Stra'bogie.* 

During  the  trying  times  of  ill-health  and  little  work  which 
proceeded  the  publication  of  "  Poems  and  Songs "  in  April, 
1844,  an  incident  occurred  which  gives  us  more  than  a  glimpse 
of   the  manly  independent  spirit  which  animated  Still  to  an 

*  Alexander  Harper  was  a  native  of  Banffsliire,  the  son  of  a  miller  at  Inverkeith- 
ing,  and  born  there  in  the  year  1782.  While  a  yoimg  man  he  enlisted  in  the  Eoyal 
Artillery  ;  and  was,  during  the  five  years  he  served,  stationed  at  Woolwich,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  a  non-commissioned  officer.  On  leaving  the  army  he  returned  to  his 
native  place,  and  took  to  farming.  He  published  at  Aberdeen  in  1810,  a  lengthy 
poem  of  very  unequal  merit — "  Ryando  and  Helmina,  or  the  Mirror  of  Love  ".  After 
being  for  some  time  tenant  of  the  farm  of  Little  Blackton,  he  removed  to  Gellymill, 
near  Banff,  and  while  there  published  the  poem  referred  to  in  the  above  letter, 
"Summer  Excursions  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Banff  ", — a  considerable  advance  on 
his  juvenile  work.  He  latterly  gave  up  farming,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  retire- 
ment at  Huntly.  In  1852  he  issued  a  collected  edition  of  his  poetical  works,  entitled 
"Fruits  of  Solitary  Hours",  wherein,  along  with  revised  editions  of  his  earlier 
publications,  a  large  body  of  fresh  matter,  in  songs,  ballads,  and  epistles,  gave  the 
woi'k.a  literary  value  much  beyond  common.     He  died  at  Huntly,  22nd  Dec,  1858. 
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eminent  degree,  and  which  was  then,  much  more  than  now, 
characteristic  of  our  rural  popuhition  altogether.  We  refer  to 
the  subject  of  charity.  No  one  esteemed  more  than  he  the 
kindly  gifts  by  which  dear  friends  often  cheered  his  chequered 
lot,  but  on  this  occasion,  a  farmer's  wife  in  the  vicinity  had 
sent  round  about  the  locality  for  subscriptions,  or,  as  he  called 
it  when  he  came  to  hear  of  it,  "  begging  siller  ",  to  relieve  him 
in  the  long  spell  of  illness  which  had  overtaken  him.  The 
thought  of  it  roused  him  to  the  very  foundation.  He  sat  up  in 
bed,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lady  telling  what  he  had  heard  of  her 
"  mistaken  kindness  ",  refusing  to  allow  a  copper  of  it  to  enter 
his  door,  and  requesting  it  to  be  returned  to  the  subscribers. 
This  letter  Bell  (Mrs.  Still)  carried  to  the  farm  ;  the  lady  sniffed 
at  his  "  selfish  pride  "  and  told  Bell  to  take  the  money  and 
never  say  anything  about  it.  "  JSTa !  please  peace  I  winna — I  wad 
seener  work  thae  ten  fingers  to  the  stumps  than  tak'  a  bawbee 
o't ",  said  his  plucky  helpmate,  and  returned  to  her  duties  at 
the  sick  man's  bed!  He  was  so  incensed  about  it  that  he 
wrote  out  and  posted  a  notice  anent  it  on  the  Old  Mills.  If 
the  poet's  "  selfish  pride  "  lost  him  some  friends,  it  certainly 
gained  him  many  more. 

His  new  volume,  as  we  have  said,  was  issued  in  April,  1844, 
and  his  ardent  desire  now  was  to  get,  if  possible,  into  a  croft,  if 
the  money  w^ould  only  come  up.  He  had  not  only  included 
the  best  of  his  former  publication  in  its  pages ;  but  a  lengthy 
metrical  tale — "  Robin  and  Mary  " — numerous  epistles  to  his 
brother  bards  (his  best  work),  and  a  variety  of  songs  of  con- 
siderable merit  made  up  a  volume  of  over  150  pp.,  which  was 
soon  to  bring  him  into  notice  in  the  proper  quarter.  It 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Jack  (wife  of  Principal  Jack,  King's 
College,  Old  Aberdeen),  who  not  only  communicated  directly 
with  the  poet,  but  brought  his  merits  prominently  before  her 
friends.  Sir  Michael  Bruce,  Dr.  Daun,  and  others,  and  im- 
mediately set  him  to  work  on  preparing  a  new  edition.  He 
had  now  removed  to  Peterhead — for  he  could  never  endure 
Millbank  after  "  the  begging  affair  " — and  there  received  fresh 
hopes  of  ultimate  success  in  a  kindly  letter  from  Robert 
Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  who  "writes  flatteringly  of  my 
poems  ",  and  promised  his  influence  and  assistance  in  helping 
off*  the  new  edition  then  in  contemplation. 
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The  "  Poems  and  Songs  "  were  very  favourably  noticed  in 
some  of  the  leading  magazines  ;  friends  started  up  on  all  hands, 
and  by  March,  1845,  "  The  Cottar's  Sunday",  one  of  his  highest 
attempts  in  the  region  of  poesy,  was  already  written  as  a  suit- 
able leading  poem  for  a  new  edition.  The  MS.  went  the  round 
of  his  patrons,  who  were  busying  themselves  in  various  ways 
to  benefit  the  poet  and  his  family,  and  Still  began  to  have 
strong  expectations  of  the  long-looked-for  "  bright  day  that 
would  yet  dawn  on  Ugieside  ".  He  now  started  on  his  journey 
southward  in  quest  of  subscribers,  not,  as  some  of  those  who 
have  written  sketches  of  his  life  say,  on  a  lionising  tour  under 
the  wings  of  patronage — he  never  fell  a  victim  to  that  species 
of  celebrity.  Writing  to  his  brother  from  "  7  Drummond  Street, 
Edinburgh  ",  on  25th  April,  1845,  he  says,  "  My  success  is  far 
beyond  my  highest  expectations  ",  and  he  goes  on  enumerating 
his  subscribers : — "  The  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  the  Journal, 
£2  2s. ;  Dr.  Murray,  who  befriended  the  Bethunes,  £1 ;  Captain 
Gray,  the  poet,  10s. ;  Professor  Wilson,  6s. ;  Ballantine,  the 
poet,  3s. ,  Gilfillan,  the  poet,  3s  ",  and  a  host  of  others,  making 
in  all  "  £20  in  nine  working  days  ".  A  "  Mrs.  Hay  in  London 
has  ordered  100  copies,  taking  the  risk  of  selling  them,  and 
paying  full  prices  to  me".  From  Edinburgh  he  went  to  Glasgow 
in  May — his  Edinburgh  subscription  amounting  in  all  to 
£21  lis. — and  got  introduced  to  a  number  of  literary  friends 
there.  His  letters  during  his  three  journeys  south  are  full  of 
interesting  gossip  about  the  minor  poets  of  the  time — most  of 
whom  he  became  personally  acquainted  with.  "  I  have  learned 
in  Edina  ",  he  writes,  "  that  some  of  the  finest  '  Whistle  Binkie ' 
poets  are  poor,  dissipated  mortals  ".  William  Miller,  Alexander 
Maclagan,  and  David  Yedder  are  referred  to  in  somewhat  un- 
complimentary terms.  "  I  saw  Gilfillan,  Captain  Gray,  and 
Alexander  Smart.  Smart  is  a  very  respectable  man,  a  printer 
in  Edina.  Captain  Gray  is  not  a  man,  he  is  altogether  a  spirit 
— walks  the  street  like  a  whirlwind,  and  talks  like  a  steam 
engine.  Gilfillan  is  rather  of  a  cold,  forbidding  aspect,  but 
was  very  civil".  Five  days  after  he  says: — "I  have  seen  Sandy 
Eodger  ;  and  D.  Robertson,  publisher  of  '  Binkie,'  has  been  very 
kind  to  me.  He  told  me  that  next  'Binkie'  would  appear  about 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  asked  something  from  me  before  it 
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comes  out.  He  says  much  depends  upon  Rodger  as  to  the  exact 
time  of  publishing  it,  and  remarked,  with  a  smile,  that '  Sandy- 
is  ill  for  (jaun  doon  tJte  water  at  times  /'  I  have  seen  Andrew 
Park,  author  of  'Hurrah  for  the  Highlands'  and  other  fine  songs. 
He  is  a  very  respectable-like  man,  a  bookseller,  and  has  pre- 
sented me  with  most  of  his  poetry,  and  some  of  his  songs  set  to 
music".  From  Glasgow  he  had  to  make  a  speedy  return  home- 
ward, however,  owing  to  the  illness  of  his  canvasser  who 
accompanied  him.  Still  was  so  deaf — had  been  so,  long  before 
his  earliest  publication — that  he  could  hardly  go  alone  to  any 
strange  place  without  a  companion — the  slate,  which  he  usually 
handed  to  those  who  would  converse  with  him,  would  have 
been  a  bad  introduction  to  the  subscribing  business. 

When  "■  The  Cottar's  Sunday  and  other  Poems  "  was  ready 
for  the  public  in  July,  he  again  turned  soufch  to  deliver  the 
work  to  his  subscribers.     While  in  Edinburgh  he  consented 
to   submit   to    an    operation    on    his    ear — had    brought   his 
wife  with   him  to  attend   him — but,  after  full   examination, 
it  was  deemed  more  prudent  not  to  operate,  as  no  good  results 
were  likely  to  be  obtained.     He  returned  to  Peterhead,  and 
began   to   look    out   for  a  croft,  as    the    money  now  coming 
in   was    highly    gratifying — £24    from    Calcutta — £26    from 
London   for    150   copies — and   an   order   for  50   more   copies 
for  Calcutta.     Besides,  the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  Dr.  Forbes, 
of  London,  and  some  others  were  making  the  initial  moves  for 
a  grant  from  the  Literary  Fund  on  his  behalf,  and  had  great 
hopes  of  success  in  doing  so.     About  this  time,  as  a  set-off  to 
all  these  good  things,  a  writer  in  the  Aberdeen  Banner,  in  an 
article  on  "The  Small  Poets  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff",  roused 
Still's    ire   very   considerably   by    the    petty   venom    of   his 
criticism  of  "  Poems  and  Songs  ".    He  replied  to  '*  the  Reverend 
small  critic  of  the  Banner  "  in  a  letter  as  bitterly  sarcastic  as 
could  well  be,  and  George  Murray,  another  of  the  small  poets, 
then  studying  at  Marischal  College,  also  retaliated,  but  both 
speedily  saw  that  they  could  well  afford  to  ignore  any  such 
adversary  in  future.     A  very  appreciative  notice  of  Still  and 
his  book  from  the  pen  of  Hugh  Miller  appeared  in  The  Witness 
newspaper,  a  notice  which  Still  was  particularly  proud  of,  com- 
ing from  such  a  quarter  and  from  such  a  man.     Meantime  he 
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was  knocking  about  the  country  side,  now  here,  now  there, 
looking  at  crofts  which  were  to  let,  but  none  of  them  seemed 
likely  to  prove  advantageous  at  the  terms  offered.  He  once 
more  turned  southward  to  sell  what  remained  of  his"  Cottar  ", 
and  his  letters  at  this  time  are  not  only  full  of  interesting 
gossip,  but  contain  not  a  few  poems  written  during  the 
journey,  which  have  remained  hitherto  uncollected. 

It  was  in  Edinburgh  at  this  time  that  he  learned  that  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Koyal  Literary  Fund  had  voted  him 
£30,  and  in  a  hasty  letter  written  to  his  brother  on  receipt  of 
the  news  he  says  : — "  You  must  now  allow  me  to  put  a  stone 
at  the  head  of  my  mother's  grave  at  my  own  expense.  It  is  a 
debt  I  have  long  wished  to  pay  to  one  of  the  very  best  of 
mothers.  Would  she  not  have  rejoiced  had  she  lived  to  see  me 
so  highly  honoured  ? 

No  pompous  epitaph  will  I  display- 
Above  my  mother's  venerable  clay  ; 
'Tis  plenty  if  I  whisper,  with  a  tear, 
That  all  a  mothefs  heart  is  moiild'ring  here". 

This  needs  no  comment :  the  bond  that  links  a  mother's 
memory  to  the  moment  of  one's  highest  fame  is  a  nobler  pos- 
session than  even  fame  itself  Before  leaving  Edinburgh  he 
called  on  Dr.  Candlish  and  Dr.  Lee  in  the  way  of  trade,  and 
found  them  "  two  of  the  most  fiery  particles  of  humanity  I 
have  met  in  the  whole  course  of  my  wanderings.  They  are 
both  little  men,  and  their  ivee  bodies  appear  to  be  inhabited  by 
the  same  little  spirit.  Both  sprung  from  me — would  not  look 
at  my  book — darted  into  their  rooms,  dashing  the  doors 
behind  them  '  with  all  the  fury  of  scalded  fiends ',  as  Gilfillan 
said  of  Byron ".  Passing  through  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  Still 
wound  his  way  to  Ayr,  from  whence  he  writes  : — 

I  am  now  in  the  "  land  of  Burns  ",  and  a  most  beautiful  land  it  cer- 
tainly is.  I  have  seen  nothing  that  can  be  called  romantic ;  but  for  chaste 
and  varied  beauty  I  think  the  banks  of  the  Doon  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Every  glen,  every  green  plantation,  and  every  gowany  brae  seems  teeming 
with  poetry.  What  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers  are  here  !  Pretty  gems 
they  are,  and  countless  as  the  .sands  on  the  sea  shore.  Nature  has  been 
more  liberal  of  these  charming  "wildlings"  on  the  banks  of  Doon  and  Ayr 
than  on  the  cold  and  desolate  banks  of  Ugie.  I  gathered  and  kissed  them 
as  if  I  had  been  a  child  I 
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Ae  wee  bit  gem  o'  bonnie  blue 

I  pu'ed  it  wi'  a  sigh  ; 
Beside  the  brig  o'  Doon  it  grew, 

As  purees  an  angel's  eye  ! 

The  following  from  his  MS.  "  Poetical  Ledger  "  was  written  at 
this  time  : — 

STANZAS   TO   UGIE. 

Written  on  the  hanks  of  Ayr. 
Dear  stream  of  my  heart,  thou  art  far,  far  away. 

And  long  have  I  sighed  to  be  near  thee; 
For  nought,  save  the  pang  that  recalls  me  to  clay, 

From  the  folds  of  my  bosom  can  tear  thee. 

Ah  !  there  thou  art  blended  with  all  that  I  love 

In  my  moments  of  thought  to  remember^ 
The  joys  which  were  mine  in  my  April  grove. 

Ere  I  thought  of  my  leafless  November  ! 
"k        "k        ^        *        ^        ^ 
Thou  hast  heard  our  vows,  while  the  minstrel  moon 

Like  an  angel  was  watching  o'er  us  ; 
And  thy  wavelets  sung  us  a  soothing  tune 

As  we  talked  of  the  pleasures  before  us. 

But  her  voice  no  more  my  closed  ear 

From  its  silence  deep  can  awaken  ; 
And  why  am  I  dreaming  a  dream  so  dear 

When  the  leaves  of  that  love -rose  are  shaken  ? 

O  !  Nature  is  strong,  and  this  heart  of  mine 

Is  lonely,  thoughtful,  and  tender  ! 
Though  here  by  the  song-hallowed  Ayr  I  recline. 

My  spirit  to  Ugie  must  wander  ! 

The  mavis  will  haunt  his  favourite  grove 

And  the  eagle  his  chosen  mountain  ; 
And  the  stately  deer  to  the  scene  of  his  love 

Will  return  from  the  distant  fountain. 

O  !  what  are  the  beauties  of  Ayr  to  me 

When  far  from  my  Ugie  I  wander, 
Were  it  not  for  the  might  of  the  minstrelsy 

That  made  Scotland  her  love-homage  render  1 

The  song-sweeten'd  streams  of  this  honour'd  land, 

I  feel  that  I  love  and  adore  them  ; 
But  the  Ugie  ('tis  bound  by  a  dearer  band) 

Takes  a  hold  of  my  bosom  before  them. 
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I  have  sigh'd  by  the  Deveron's  waters  deep 
And  the  murmurs  of  Ythan  have  warm'd  me  ; 

While  the  Dee  and  the  Dou,  'mong  their  mountains  steep, 
With  a  transient  rapture  have  charmed  me. 

I  have  looked  on  the  Esk  with  a  feasting  eye, 

And  bathed  in  the  lovely  Leven  ; 
And  left,  to  the  wandering  winds,  a  sigh 

By  the  Teith,  by  the  Forth,  and  the  Devon. 

I  have  sung  by  the  Tay's  majestic  tide  ; 

I  have  mused  by  the  "  dark  winding  Carron;" 
And  sailed  on  the  bosom  of  beautiful  Clyde, 

From  the  Kelvin  to  lofty  Arran. 

I  have  looked  on  the  Isla,  the  Earn,  and  the  Cart, 

On  the  Irvine,  the  Doon,  and  the  Avon  ; 
But  Ugie's  the  stream  that  can  water  my  heart 

Till  I  feel  it's  affection's  haven  ! 

Perhaps  while  I  sing, — by  that  dear  lov'd  stream 

My  darlings  the  wild  flowerets  gather  ; 
And  memory  may  sadden  their  blissful  dream 

With  a  sigh  for  their  absent  father. 

Dear  stream  of  my  heart,  thou  art  far,  far  away  ! 

O,  I  wish  I  were  wand'ring  near  thee  ; 
For  nought,  save  the  pang  that  recalls  me  to  clay, 

From  the  folds  of  my  bosom  can  tear  thee  ! 

Ayr,  8th  May,  1846. 

Shortly  after  his  return  home  in  1846  his  father  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-five — and  ere  the  lapse  of  many  months 
unmistakable  foreshadowing  of  his  own  end  appeared  in  a  fre- 
quent spitting  of  blood.  He  had  taken  the  Blackhouse  Toll 
Bar — but  was  still  keen  for  a  croft,  and  was  promised  "  one  of 
the  very  best  and  most  beautiful  in  Buchan  ".  On  his  visit  to 
it,  how  he  sighed  for  "  health  and  strength  to  toil  nineteen 
years  on  that  bonnie  brae — to  make  it  a  Paradise,  a  Parnassus, 
and  the  pride  of  Buchan  !"  But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  Toll 
was  paying  fairly  well,  but  although  this  might  not  have  kept 
him  back,  the  continual  decline  in  his  health  put  a  complete 
barrier  to  any  such  experiment.  In  June,  1847,  a  blood-vessel 
ruptured,  and  from  then  till  the  weary  end  he  was  practically 
unable  for  any  kind  of  work,  though  he  frequently  struggled 
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to  relieve  his  folks  at  collecting  tolls.  He  died  sitting  in  his 
chair  by  the  fireside  at  Blackhouse  Toll  Bar  on  21st  March, 
1848,  aged  thirty-fonr. 

Of  Still's  published  works,  "  The  Cottar's  Sunday,  and  other 
Poems.  Aberdeen :  G.  &  R.  King,  1845  ",  contains  all  his  best 
pieces — the  booklets  of  1842  and  1844  being  practically 
reprinted  there.  Like  most  of  our  obscure  poets,  he  sang  from 
the  sheer  love  of  singing,  and  published  from  necessity.  His 
earliest  verses,  which  we  have  seen  in  manuscript,  and 
written  probably  in  1838  and  '39,  are  extremely  crude  produc- 
tions, giving  little  indication  of  the  lyrical  smoothness  and  ease 
which  he  seems  to  have  reached  at  a  bound  about  1840  and  '41. 
His  appetite  for  reading  during  his  early  years  was  most 
voracious  :  every  scrap  of  printed  matter,  more  especially  those 
of  a  poetical  kind,  was  devoured  with  astonishing  rapidity.  On 
all  subjects  relating  to  Church  or  State,  more  particularly 
on  questions  of  current  politics,  he  all  his  life  took  a  keen 
interest — indeed,  it  was  in  connection  with  one  of  these — the 
non-intrusion  controversy — that  his  muse  first  reached  the  level 
of  mediocrity.  Burns,  however,  seemed  to  have  formed  the 
grooves  in  his  nature  in  which  his  genius  for  the  most  part 
moved — and  although  no  imitator,  in  any  offensive  sense  of  the 
word,  he  could  never  in  certain  attitudes  shake  himself  clear  of 
turns  of  thought  and  forms  of  expression  which  the  genius  of 
his  great  forerunner  had  branded  into  his  nature.  In  "  The 
Death  of  Bacchus  ",  for  instance,  though  the  tale  has  no  earthly 
resemblance  to  "  Tam  o'  Shanter ",  the  reflective  and  apostro- 
phic  passages  which  break  its  current  every  now  and  again  are 
essentially  in  the  manner  of  Burns,  and  are  suggested  as  such 
to  the  reader  just  as  certainly  as  his  lines  "  To  a  Lark " 
suggests  "  To  a  Mouse  ".  Again,  Still  persisted  to  the  last  in 
believing  his  "  Cottar's  Sunday "  to  be  his  best  work,  and 
resented,  with  a  kind  of  bitterness  quite  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  the  man,  any  suggestion  of  its  being  modelled  after,  or  an 
imitation  of,  Burns's  immortal  "Cottar".  He  records,  in 
discussing  this  matter  with  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  in  Edinburgh, 
a  good  example  of  what  the  schoolmen  termed  ignorantio 
elenchi,  and  seems  himself  to  be  honestly  satisfied  with  the  con- 
clusion, though  the  fallacy  was  apparent  to  everyone  else.    "  One 
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of  them  ",  he  says,  "  hinted  that  my  imitation  of  Burns  would 
prove  fatal  to  my  '  Cottar's  Sunday ' ;  I  simply  remarked  that  I 
thought  '  The  Cottar's  Sunday  '  very  unlike  '  The  Holy  Fair  ', 
which  was  the  only  Sunday  described  by  Burns,  and  I  think 
the  remark  is  quite  true".  True  it  certainly  is,  but  it  is 
beside  the  point.  The  whole  devotional  section  of  '•'  The 
Cottar's  Sunday  "  is  but  an  amplification  of  the  devotional  side 
of  Burns's  ''Cottar's  Saturday  Night",  and  no  one  can  read  it 
without  feeling  that  it  is  so.  This  influence  of  Burns  upon  him 
is  the  more  astonishing  when  we  find  that  of  all  Scottish  poets 
the  one  that  lay  nearest  his  heart  was  Tannahill.  While  fully 
admitting  that  Burns's  fame  would  live  "  to  the  last  syllable  of 
recorded  time  ",  he  nevertheless,  in  one  of  his  letters,  excuses  a 
digression  from  "  the  land  of  Burns  "  to  "  the  land  of  Tannahill " 
by  saying,  "  I  cannot  help  doing  so ;  poor  Tannahill  has  a 
firmer  hold  of  my  heart  than  Burns  with  all  his  fame  can  ever 
have  ",  and  he  launches  away  into  the  beauties  of  Glenifier  and 
Glen  Feoch. 

Many  of   ''The  Cottar's"    stanzas,  especially  its  opening 
ones,  are  instinct  with  true  poetry.     As  for  instance : — 

O  how  delightfu'  dawns  that  blissfu'  morn, 
Whan  nature  wears  her  loveliest  robes  o'  green  ! 
Whan  fairest  flow'rets  ilka  field  adorn, 
An  joyous  June  leuks  lauchin  o'er  the  scene ! 
The  cottar  frae  his  ha'  comes  forth  alane, 
-An' doun  his  rigs  or  kail-yard  sauntei's  slow  ; 
Wi'  thoughts  contemplative,  wi'  soul  serene. 
He  marks  the  dewy  daisies  round  him  blow, 
While,  borne  on  wings  o'  love,  his  feelings  heavenward  flow. 

Then,  turning  round  to  view  that  lowly  ha' 
For  whose  lov'd  inmates  thus  he  intercedes. 
He  sees  his  partner  dear  wi'  haivJcies  twa, 
Whilk  o'er  the  craft  to  some  hained  rig  she  leads  ; 
Wi'  quickened  steps,  to  meet  her  on  he  speeds, 
An'  tentie  tethers  ane  or  baith  the  kye  ; 
Leuks  gin  the  hranks  be  sicker  on  their  heads, 
For  fear  o'  scaith  to  barley,  aits,  or  rye — 
Syiie  bids  his  Katie  mark  the  lovely  mornin'  sky. 

Returning  home,  we  are  introduced  to  the  following  capital 
fireside  piece : — 

K  K 
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The  wee-things  now  demand  a  mither's  care, 
As  blythesome  frae  their  lowly  beds  they  rise  ; 
Nae  nurse,  nae  governess  stands  ready  there — 
A  parent's  hand  their  ilka  want  supplies  ; 
Ilk  little  Sunday  suit,  neat  folded,  lies 
In  press,  or  drawer,  or  auld  ancestral  chest, 
Hamespun  an'  plain  ;  yet,  how  they  a'  rejoice, 
An'  deem  themsels  like  lairds  or  ladies  drest, 
Whan  weekly  on  they're  put,  to  grace  the  day  o'  rest ! 

The  anxious  father  sees  their  kindling  pride, 
An'  checks  the  germs  o'  vanity  while  green  ; 
The  modest  mither,  too,  will  hauflins  chide. 
Their  little  hearts  frae  love  o'  dress  to  wean. 
Yet  weel  she  likes  to  see  them  neat  an'  clean. 
An'  weel  she  plays  her  part  to  keep  them  sae  ; 
An'  aften  tells  that  claes,  however  mean. 
If  duly  wash'd  and  bleach'd  on  sunny  brae, 
Are  braw  enough  for  bairns  to  wear  on  ony  day. 

Beneath  a  load  o'  three-score  years  an'  ten, 
Wi'  staff  in  hand,  an'  earthward  bendin'  sair, 
Auld  grannie  now  comes  hoolie  creepin'  ben, 
An'  seeks  the  neuk  whare  stands  her  auld  arm-chair. 
A  cushion,  saft  and  clean,  awaits  her  there, 
An'  doun  she  sits  :  the  wee-things  shaw  their  pride 
By  welcome  words,  an'  warm  affection's  air — 
The  language  o'  the  heart  that  winna  hide — 
For  blythe  are  they,  I  trow,  whan  seatit  by  her  side. 

Nowhere,  however,  do  we  see  more  of  the  man  as  he  lived 
and  moved  and  had  his  being  than  in  the  numerous  epistles 
he  sent  to  his  poetical  friends.  The  whole  philosophy  of  his 
life — if  such  life  as  his  may  be  allowed  to  involve  a  philosophy 
— the  sources  of  his  hopes,  his  inspirations,  the  secret  of  his 
joyous,  buoyant  happiness,  how  he  became  "  a  match  for  Fate  ", 
and  found  contentment  in  adversity,  are  laid  before  us  in  an 
easy  undress,  homely  enough,  no  doubt,  but  far  more  relishable 
than  anything  in  his  more  laboured  productions. 

Among  the  miscellaiieous  poems  his  metrical  tale  "  Robin 
and  Mary  " — in  the  familiar  style  once  made  popular  by  the 
genius  of  Hector  Macneil — and  his  story  of  "  The  Wanderer  " 
might  well  have  been  condensed  with  considerable  advantage. 
Indeed,  among  the  pieces  in  this  section,  "  A  Real  Vision  ", 
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inspired  by  the  condition  of  the  country  under  the  villanous 
Bread  Tax,  and  one  of  his  earliest  productions,  is  marked  by  a 
pith  and  power  he  never  surpassed.  His  songs  have,  in  general, 
a  fine  flow  of  subtle  tenderness  in  them — a  quality  which  Thom 
alone,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  surpassed  him  in.  We  have 
already  given  "  Jeanie's  Lament " ;  here  is  another  equally 
fine  : — 

THE   GLEN   o'   THE   WEST. 

0  ken  ye  the  glen  whare  the  wee  burnie  rows  ? 
Or  ken  ye  the  bower  whare  the  daffodil  grows  ? 
Or  ken  ye  the  lassie  that  languishes  there 

Like  the  shelterless  flower  in  the  keen  mountain  air  ? 

1  wad  tell  ye  her  name,  but  my  heart  says  me  na, 
An'  the  glen  maun  be  nameless  an'  kenless  to  a' ; 

An'  there's  nane  in  the  warld  kens  the  dool  that  I  dree, 
Sin'  the  day  that  it  first  shed  its  licht  on  my  e'e. 

But,  the  glen  o'  the  west — 0  the  glen  o'  the  west, 
An'  the  lassie  that  dwalls  in  the  glen  o'  the  west ; 
There's  a  glance  in  her  e'e  that  disturbs  aye  my  rest, 
An'  wiles  me  awa  to  the  glen  o'  the  west. 

Yet  I  daurna  be  seen  in  yon  love-haunted  glen, 
Tho'  I  dream  o't  an'  sing  o't,  again  an'  again  ; 
The  lassie  that  wons  in't  wad  welcome  me  there, 
But  I  daurna  be  seen  in  its  bowers  ony  mair  ; 
For  her  daddie  has  gowd,  an'  her  mammie  has  pride. 
An'  my  lassie  is  doom'd  to  be  some  baron's  bride  ; 
While  I,  hapless  wicht,  at  the  tail  o'  the  plough, 
TVi'  a  pennyless  purse,  their  ambition  maun  rue. 

But,  the  glen  o'  the  west — O  the  glen  o'  the  west. 
An'  the  woun'  that  I  gat  i'  the  glen  o'  the  west. 
It  will  soon  be  my  dead,  an'  whan  ance  I'm  at  rest, 
O,  yell  bury  me  deep  i'  the  glen  o'  the  west. 

He  has,  moreover,  added  one  imperishable  song  to  the 
popular  repertory,  and  very  likely  the  one  he  did  not  expect 
to  take  such  a  position — his  only  humorous  song — "Ye 
needna  be  courtin'  at  me,  auld  man".  It  really  divides  the 
palm  with  Macneil's  "  Come  under  my  plaidie  ". 

It  is  common,  and  as  useless  as  it  is  common,  to  regret  that 
Fortune  does  not  place  such  men  as  Still  in  more  favourable 
circumstances,  and  also  to  speculate  on  what  such  a  man  might 
have  done  had  he  been  what  is  called  "  educated  ",  and  had  he 
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not  been  so  heavily  liandicapped  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
As  we  have  just  said,  such  speculations  and  regrets  are  useless, 
for,  had  Peter  Still  been  in  any  other  circumstances  than  in 
the  poverty  which  he  ennobled,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  would  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  writing  this  sketch.  The  hard  lot,  natural 
thouoh  it  be  to  regret  it,  made  the  man  what  he  was;  a 
smoother  path  of  life  might  have  given  us  a  conventional 
respectability,  but  it  would  not  have  given  us  the  Peter  Still  of 
whom  Buchan  men  and  women  may  justly  be  proud. 


GEOEGE   MUEEAY   (JAMES  BOLIVAE  MANSON). 

We  have  seen  how,  \vhen  Peter  Still,  early  in  1839,  first  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  putting  his  poetical  wares  into  book  form, 
one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  advisers  to  print  was  a  man  of 
kindred  tastes  to  himself,  George  Murray,  then  schoolmaster 
at  Downiehill.  Peter,  though  just  recovering  from  a  spell  of 
ill-health,  set  out  for  the  dominie's  with  a  bundle  of  manuscript 
poems  for  his  perusal  and  judgment,  and  he  records  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  how  proud  he  returned  home  with  Murray's 
favourable  opinioji  of  his  poems  and  intended  scheme — yea,  he 
had  actually  got  13  sheets  of  goodly  foolscap  writing  paper 
from  his  adviser  for  a  copy  of  "  The  Rocky  Hill " — a  stroke  of 
business  which  came  as  a  god-send  to  Peter  in  those  days! 
George  Murray  was  the  son  of  a  small  crofter  at  Kinnoir, 
Huntly,  and  was  born  in  1819.  Early  imbued  with  a  love  of 
literature,  and  animated  with  a  spirit  of  indomitable  industry, 
he  wrought  hard  for  many  years  preparing  himself  for  the  Uni- 
versity, with  an  eye  to  the  ministry  as  a  probable  profession. 
While  passing  through  Marischal  College  classes,  he  was  a  very 
frequent  contributor  of  poetical  pieces  to  the  columns  of  the 
Aberdeen  Herald.  When  he  had  finished  in  a  measure  his  college 
career,  he  became  schoolmaster  at  Inverkeithhlg,  and,  in  1845, 
collected  the  best  of  his  poems  into  a  neat  little  volume,  dedi- 
cated to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duff  of  Haddo,  and  entitled  "  Islaford  and 
other  Poems,  a  Book  for  Winter  Evenings  and  Summer  Moods, 
by  George  Murray.     London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. ;  Aberdeen: 
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G.  &  R.  King,  1845  ".  The  volume  met  with  a  good  reception 
from  the  public  press,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aberdeen 
Banner,  where,  in  company  with  Anderson  ("  Copperie"), 
Dougal,  Still,  and  Denliam,  he  was  veiy  severely  and  unjustly 
dealt  with.  "  I  am  glad  ",  says  Still,  in  one  of  his  letters  anent 
this  onslaught,  "that  another  of  the  'small  poets'  has  had  spirit 
to  retaliate  on  the  small  critic.  I  presume  it  is  Murray  of  In- 
verkeitliii^  and  certainly  it  will  puzzle  the  Banner  to  prove 
any  of  his  poems  irreligious.  Murray  is  studying  for  the  Church 
at  Marischal  College,  and  peril  aps  the  small  critic  may  meet  his 
^  marrow ',  should  they  come  to  a  height  on  the  subject ". 

Whether  Murray  completed  the  necessary  studies  for  the 
Church  or  not  we  cannot  say^^at  all  events  he  certainly  gave 
up  the  idea  of  following  out  the  clerical  profession,  and  betook 
himself  to  teaching.  After  leaving  InverkeithiA^  we  loose 
sight  of  him  for  a  good  many  years,  he  having  taken,  it  is  said, 
to  private  teaching,  now  here,  now  there,  in  various  parts  ot 
Scotland.  When  he  again  turns  np  about  1855,  as  teacher  of  a 
large  school  at  Bannockburn,  he  had  dropped  the  name  George 
Murray,  and  was  known  as  James  Bolivar  Manson.  While 
there  he  began  his  connection  with  the  newspaper  press,  and 
in  a  few  years  made  literary  work,  or  more  properly  journalism, 
his  entire  avocation.  He  edited  the  Stirling  Observer  for  some 
time,  left  it  for  a  similar  post  on  the  Newcastle  Daily  Express, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1862  accepted  an  engagement  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Bevieiv.  Here  the  great 
resources  which  his  extensive  reading — for  he  was  alike  at 
home  in  either  classical  or  vernacular  literature — and  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  past  and  present  political  affairs,  con- 
joined to  a  readiness  of  pen  rarely  equalled,  soon  brought  him 
prominently  into  notice,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  he  became 
principal  leader-writer  for  the  paper.  He  had  a  rich  vein  of 
humour,  and  was  not  unfrequently  a  contributor  to  the  pages 
oi  Punch.  His  death  was  very  sudden  and  unexpected — for 
he  had  just  seated  himself  in  his  own  house  at  Keir  Street  to 
write  a  leader  welcoming  John  Bright  to  Edinburgh,  and  had 
actually  a  few  lines  penned,  when  his  wife  entered  to  find  him, 
not  asleep,  as  she  at  first  thought,  but  dead.  Thus  died  in 
harness,  in  his  49th  year,  on  the  2nd  November,  1868,  one  of 
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the  foremost  journalists  of  his  day — one  who,  besides  achiev- 
ing a  considerable  reputation  as  a  public  man,  was  esteemed  in 
private  life  for  the  ease  and  geniality  of  his  nature,  and  for  his 
readiness  to  sympathise  with  the  success  or  happiness  of  others. 

He  was  a  writer  of  verses  all  his  days,  but  the  work  by 
virtue  of  which  he  demands  a  place  among  our  local  bards  is 
the  one  noted  above — to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

"  Islaford  ",  which  gives  title  to  this  volume,  is  a  tale  origin- 
ally written  for  his  pupils.  It  is  not  much  of  a  story  so  far  as 
incident  or  character  painting  go  to  make  a  story,  but  it  contains 
many  remarkable  lines,  and  original  if  not  poetic  thoughts. 

The  characters  are  John  Rose,  a  parish  minister,  whose 
bugbear  is  Roman  Catholicism.  The  Catholic  Emancipation 
Bill  appears  to  him  nothing  less  than  ruin  to  the  kirk  and 
country,  and  when  it  passes  his  mind  gives  way,  and  he 
becomes  a  harmless  lunatic.  He  is  nursed  by  his  loving 
daughter  Ada,  who,  mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause,  blames 
and  hates  all  Catholics  as  the  authors  of  her  father's  calamity. 
We  are  introduced  to  them  during  a  summer  walk,  when  Ada 
at  least  has  her  eyes  open  to  all  nature's  beauties,  and 

Wondered  what  the  inner  heaven  would  be 
When  even  the  outer  shone  so  gloriously. 

A  stranger  joins  in  their  walk,  and  when  his  eyes  meet  Ada's 
her  heart  is  gone,  though  she  knows  it  not. 

It  is  in  the  eyes 
That  the  soul  trims  her  wings  before  she  flies ; 
'Tis  there  that  grief  sits  darkest  when  we  grieve, 
And  reason  lingers  when  about  to  leave. 

Ada's  cousin,  Ellen  Hay,  comes  on  a  visit.  Her  character  is 
neatly  hit  off  in  a  single  line : — 

Ada  Rose,  a  heaven  on  earth  was  she ! 

And  Ellen  Hay,  an  earth  in  heaven  would  be. 

She  informs  Ada  that  Islaford,  a  neighbouring  estate,  has 
changed  its  lord,  and  that  a  maid  might  profit  by  the  change. 
She  fails,  however,  to  catch  the  laird,  and  drops  out  of  the 
story.  Allan  Rae,  the  new  laird  in  question,  and,  of  course, 
the  stranger  of  the  walk,  calls  on  the  Roses: — 

Allan  and  Ada  met — and  thought  they  loved  ; 
Parted,  and— knew  it. 
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That  this  visit  was  not  the  last  may  be  easily  imagined;  "a 
sunny  life  they  led  by  wood  and  stream";  both  were  enthusi- 
astic lovers  of  nature: — 

They  loved  all  trees — the  slight-clad  lady  birch, 

The  light  pagoda-structure  of  the  larch; 

The  oak  patrician ;  and  the  minister 

Of  household  duties,  the  plebeian  fir ; 

The  spruce,  whose  boughs  (though  tipped  with  golden  growths, 

Spring's  finger  ends)  look  grave  as  those  whose  troths 

Were  plighted  underneath  them  yesterday ; 

Ash,  elm,  and  all — all  lonely  shades  loved  they. 

They  loved  all  rural  flowers;  and  Allan  knew 

Their  family  secrets !  harebells  meek  and  blue. 

The  mountain-maiden  eyes ;  the  violet  ever  true ; 

The  briar  rose  that  just  begins  to  pout 

Its  pretty  lip,  and  from  its  bud  looks  out ; 

The  yellow  primroses,  cosUy  pressed. 

Like  unfledged  birdlings  in  a  grassy  nest ; 

Furze,  broom,  and  heath,  a  trio  which  if  new 

Would  be  adored ;  the  cheerful  daisy  too. 

That  gathered  its  crimson  tips  together 

When  rain  descends,  and  blusheth  for  the  weather. 

One  day  Ada  discovers  on  her  lover's  breast  a  golden  cross! 

To  her  horror  she  learns  that 

Allan  wears 
The  creed  which  gave  her  sire  so  many  cares 
That  their  amount  was  madness. 

Allan  is  dismissed,  and  wanders  about  distraught — Ada  much 

in  the  same  condition.      One  day  unseen  he  overhears  her  at 

prayer,  and  finds,  to  his  joy,  that  she  can  pray  even  for  him: — 

Yet,  Heavenly  Father,  erring  though  they  be. 

They  look  through  clouds,  but,  oh !  they  look  for  Thee. 

They  come  together  again,  and  keeping  his  creed  from  her 
father's  knowledge,  obtained  his  consent  to  their  marriage,  and 
agreed  to  remain  in  the  minister's  house.  Time  passes  on,  and 
old  Mr.  Eose  is  getting  weaker  and  weaker ;  the}^  remove  to 
Islaford,  but  the  old  man  notices  that,  though  he  is  free  to  go 
where  he  pleases,  he  is  always  debarred  from  one  room. 
Naturally  he  gets  curious  about  it,  and  one  day,  when  Allan 
and  Ada  are  out  of  the  way,  he  makes  his  way  to  the  forbidden 
door,  to  find  it  locked.      A  servant  passes  and  he  demands  the 
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key ;  is  told  that  it  is  the  chapel,  and  that  the  x>viest  has  the 
key  !  The  old  man  in  a  frenzy  bursts  open  the  door,  plays 
Jolin  Knox  with  the  altar,  vessels,  and  pictures,  and  falls  down 
on  the  floor — dead. 

As  we  remarked,  the  tale  was  written  for  his  pupils; 
moralising  on  j^outh,  he  says : — 

0,  happy  time  when  smiles  have  no  deceit — 
Words  no  more  meanings  than  a  Iambic in's  bleat ; 
When  the  young  heart  bounds,  lighter  for  its  load, 
And,  pleased  with  life,  forgets  the  dirty  road ; 
Before  it  feels  one  string  of  life  decay, 
Or  learns  that  friends  are  things  that  pass  away ! 
0,  children,  though  I  j^ray  your  various  races 
May  find  paths  smooth  and  shining  as  your  faces. 
Yet  there  are  roughnesses  on  this  green  ball 
Of  earth  that  makes  me  tremble  for  you  all ! 
Grim  years  will  come,  and  cares  that  eat  like  rust 
Into  the  shining  cheek ;  and  passion's  gust 
May  overthrow  a  world  of  hopes ;  and  time 
Fills  the  black-lettered  calendar  of  crime 
With  names  as  spotless  once,  and  once  as  dear, 
And  once  as  happy  too  as  any  here. 

•*         -x-         -St         -x-         -x-         -^         •}«• 

.   .   .   taken  in  the  moral  light  of  duty, 
A  straight  line  is  the  only  "line  of  beauty", 
And  even  a  secret's  best  concealed,  in  sooth, 
When  only  hid  beneath  a  fold  of  truth. 

What  strikes  one  in  "Islaford  and  other  Poems"  is  not  only 
its  uniformity  of  excellence,  but  its  variety,  or  rather  the 
variousness  of  its  moods.  "  Improvement "  is  a  "  twa -handed 
crack  "  between  a  guidwife  and  a  guidman  on  the  march  of  the 
times ;  the  former  can  see  nothing  so  good  as  it  was  in  her 
young  days ;  the  latter  begs  to  differ  from  her,  and,  what  is 
curious,  has  the  last  word.  Many  of  the  songs  are  excellent : 
*'  CuUoden,"  which  first  appeared  in  a  Canadian  paper  about 
184'(),  has  the  true  ballad  ring.  Several  of  the  pieces,  such  as 
"  Stanzas  on  Visiting  Lord  Pitsligo's  Cave  near  Kosehearty  ",  a 
version  of  "  Gaudie  Rins  ",  "  Bonny  Rothiemay  ",  and  "  Haddo 
Banks  and  Haddo  Bowers  "  have  a  local  interest,  but  they  are 
not  the  best  of  his  work. 

The  following  is  good,  especially  the  third  stanza  : — 
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I  caiina  bide  at  e'en 

Frae  my  ain  board- eu,' 
There's  a  wifie  and  a  wean 

At  my  ain  board-en' ; 
And  a  blithesome,  beaming  e'e 
Blinks  across  the  hameward  lea, 
And  a  dish  is  laid  for  me 

At  my  ain  board-en'. 

But  though  I  maun  awa' 

To  my  ain  board -en', 
I'll  be  blithe  to  see  ye  a' 

At  my  ain  board-en' ; 
Wit  mayna  aften  flash, 
But  gossips  seldom  gash, 
And  scandals  never  clash 

At  my  ain  board-en'. 

I  hae  aye  a  jug  o'  ale 

At  my  ain  board-en', 
An'  mony  a  canty  tale 

At  my  ain  board-en' ; 
They  are  wearin'  auld  I  trow. 
But  they're  better  far  than  new. 
When  tauld  by  lips  we  loo, 

At  my  ain  board-en'. 

I  hae  twa-three  miles  to  gang 

To  my  ain  board-en', 
And  in  troth  I'm  thinkin'  lang 

For  my  ain  board-en' ; 
And  nane  will  surely  blame, 
For  gin  bliss  be  worth  a  name. 
It  is  worth  the  carrying  hame 

To  our  ain  board-en'. 

There  is  an  echo  of  William  Thorn  in — 

Lang  hae  ye  been  roamin',  laddie, 

Lang  hae  I  been  grievin'; 
Life  sae  near  its  gloamin',  laddie. 

'S  hardly  worth  the  livin'. 

¥r  *  *  *  "^ 


This  poor  heart  so  laden,  laddie, 
Mind  ye  how  ye  won  it  ? 

This  poor  cheek  so  fadin',  laddie. 
Ken  ye  wha  has  done  it  ? 
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As  an  example  of  the  author's  versatility,  and  as  a  specimen 
of  most  excellent  fooling,  we  extract  a  few  stanzas  of  "  The 
Metamorphosis  of  a  Scholar  into  a  Book  :  a  new  translation  of 
Ovidius  Naso  by  Ovidius  So-so :  with  interpolations,  contain- 
ing, among  other  matters,  An  Address  to  the  Sun,  by  Mak'- 
Verse-on ".     We  are  introduced  to  the  scholar,  who  delighted 

in — 

A  shower  in  sunshine,  when  the  rambler  feels 

He  walketh  in  a  rainbow  :  a  stream  side, 
Where  the  glad  waters  hold  no  muddy  eels, 

But  trouts  like  meteors  shoot,  and  leap,  and  glide  ; 
A  holiday — that  Sunday  out  of  starch  ; 
The  church — especially  the  road  to  church. 

*        -x-        *        -x-        *        *        -x- 
He  lived  unmarried,  though  he  loved  a  wedding. 

And  has  been  known  to  take  a  lady's  hand. 
Though,  certes,  never  at  the  parson's  bidding  ; 

This  singular  feeling  rose,  I  understand, 
From  reading  some  sad  verses  wherein  wedlock 
(Rhymes  must  he  had)  was  made  to  chime  with  padlock. 

Another  reason  ! — once  he  loved  a  maid. 

Named  Elspet,  when  they  both  had  scarce  a  guinea. 

But  sudden  wealth  had  turned  the  damsel's  head, 
And  suddenly  her  name  turned  Elspetina  ! 

Yet  dream  he  sometime  would  of  Elsie's  charms. 

And  waken  with  the  pillow  in  his  arms. 

He  becomes  discontented,  and  in  a  long  address  to  the  Sun 
he  prays  to  be  metamorphosed.  Apollo  is  willing  to  grant  his 
request,  and  suggests  a  tree,  &c.,  as  a  suitable  change,  but 
"  No  ",  says  the  scholar, 

"  Make  me  a  book ! "  anon  his  clothes,  without 

The  intervention  of  a  paper  mill, 
Fall  down  in  quires  ;  his  blood  grows  double  stout 

To  all  appearance,  but  has  life  in't  still ; 
The  branching  veins  have  blackened  into  lines  ; 
And  all  his  gold  upon  the  edges  shines. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  by  Phiz, 

His  joint-bones  still  are  hinges,  though  called  pauses, 
Excepting  that  the  large  intestine  is 

A  colon  still  ;  the  chapters,  sections,  clauses. 
Are  all  found,  somehow,  somewhere  in  the  brain. 
When  shall  a  book  like  this  be  made  again  ? 
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In  most  decided  contrast  to  this  is  the  weird  glamour  of 
his  "  Bird  o'  Fairy  Land  "  :— 

Oh !  fair  is  Fairy  Land 

And  the  fields  where  I  was  roaming, 

For  the  skies  of  Fairy  Land 
Are  days  without  a  gloaming! 

The  dundeer's  foot  is  fleet, 

But  the  elfin  foot  is  fleeter  ; 
The  mountain  air  is  sweet. 

But  fairy  breath  is  sweeter. 

His  warld  has  hillocks  green, 

And  no  ploughshare  can  wrang  them ; 

And  he  loves  his  hillocks  green. 

For  there's  no  ae  grave  amang  them. 

My  wing  is  weet  and  chill 

Beneath  your  cloudy  carey, 
And  I've  come  against  my  will 

Frae  the  pleasant  land  of  Faery  : 

Ye  have  called  me  by  a  spell 

Into  your  world  sae  dreary, 
Pale,  heart-sick  youth,  to  tell 

The  tidings  o'  thy  deary. 

Youth. — Then  teU  me,  bonny  bird, 

Whaur  is  the  fause  heart  roaming  ? 
Bird. — With  Errington's  young  lord 

She  spends  the  summer  gloaming. 

Youth. — But  what  wiled  her  frae  me  ? 

"What  takes  she  a'  her  pride  in  ? 
Bird. — The  hope  o'  high  degree, 

And  a  bonnie  coach  to  ride  in. 

Youth. — And  is  her  e'e  as  clear  1 

Her  cheek,  is't  aye  as  smiling  1 
Bird. — Ah,  no !  she  learns  to  fear 

And  feel  her  lord's  beguiling. 

Youth. — But,  birdie,  when  the  neist 

Spring  flower  unfaulds  its  blossom — 
Bird. — There's  a  baby  at  her  breast 

And  a  worm  within  her  bosom  ! 
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Youth. — And  will  the  fause  lord  grieve 

That  has  trained  her  hopes  to  wither  ? 
Bird. — Ah,  no !  he'll  yet  deceive 
Another  and  another. 

Youth. — And  what  shall  be  my  doom 
For  loving  her  so  dearly  1 
Bird — The  heart-break  and  the  tomb, 

A  cauld,  cauld  grave  and  early. 

Had  the  author  lived  till  the  year  of  grace  1887,  he  would 

probably  have   dedicated  the   following   to   the    "  Liberation 

Society  " : — 

The  gude  auld  Kirk  o'  Scotland, 

The  wild  winds  round  her  blaw, 
And  when  her  foemen  hear  her  sough, 

They  prophecy  her  fa' ; 
But  what  although  her  fate  has  been 

Amang  the  floods  to  sit — 
The  gude  auld  Kirk  o'  Scotland, 

She's  nae  in  ruins  yet ! 

There  may  be  wrath  within  her  wa's, 

What  reck !  her  wa's  are  wide  ; 
It's  but  the  beating  of  a  heart, 

The  rushing  of  a  tide. 
Whose  motion  keeps  its  waters  pure  ; 

Then  let  them  foam  or  fret, 
The  gude  auld  Kirk  o'  Scotland, 

She's  nae  in  ruins  yet ! 

She  was  a  lithe,  she  was  a  licht, 

When  a'thing  else  was  mirk, 
An'  mony  a  trembling  heart  has  found 

Its  bield  behind  the  kirk  ; 
She  bore  the  brunt,  and  did  her  due. 

When  Scotland's  sword  was  wet, 
The  gude  auld  kirk  o'  Scotland, 

She's  nae  in  ruins  yet ! 

The  clouds  that  overcast  her  sky 

Maun  shortly  flit  awa', 
A  bonny,  blue,  and  peaceful  heaven 

Smiles  sweetly  through  them  a' ! 
Her  country's  life-blood's  in  her  veins, 

The  wide  warld's  in  her  debt ! 
The  gude  auld  kirk  o'  Scotland, 

She's  nae  in  ruins  yet ! 
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We  conclude  with  an  epitaph  which  has  a  brevity  and 
point  often  wanting  in  those  sombre  compositions : — 

Here  lies  one  who  lived  (but  lived  not  long) ; 
As  right  as  knew  he  had  been  often  wrong ; 
So  proud — he  would  not  e'en  to  bliss  be  driven  ; 
So  poor — he  carried  all  he  had  to  heaven. 


THOMAS      D  E  N  H  A  M. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  sons  of  genius,  who  found  a  temporary 
shelter  with  William  Thom  at  Charlotte  Square,  London,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  the  mildew  with  which  adversity  had  bespotted 
his  youthful  heart,  appeared  more  than  a  match  for  adverse 
fate  through  the  exuberance  of  a  jovial  nature,  was  Tom 
Dexham,  bootmaker  and  poet,  erstwhile  mine  host  of  "  The 
Royal  Oak ",  Huxter  Row,  Aberdeen.  Tom,  though,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  was  reared  in 
Aberdeen,  his  father,  a  shoemaker,  having  settled  down  there 
after  the  disbanding  of  the  old  militia  in  which  he  had 
served,  and  lived  and  died  in  Gordon  Street.  His  son  Tom, 
after  being  initiated  into  St.  Crispin's  craft  in  Aberdeen,  went 
south,  and  in  Edinburgh  acquired  such  superior  skill  in  the 
higher  class  of  bootwork  as  brought  him  considerable  reputa- 
tion among  fellow-workmen.  While  yet  a  young  man,  he 
opened  shop  as  a  master  bootmaker  in  St.  Nicholas  Street,  and 
sometime  after  removed  to  Union  Street,  where  he  went  into 
partnership  with  a  friend,  Frank  Harper ;  and  very  likely, 
had  he  stuck  to  his  last,  would  have  succeeded  in  a  business  in 
which  he  so  much  excelled.  But  the  so-called  socialities  of  life 
were  too  attractive  to  be  withstood.  He  was  known  to  all 
the  young  bloods  of  the  city  as  an  excellent  singer,  especially 
of  Irish  songs — a  rollicking  blade,  whose  irrepressible  joviality 
was  always  ready  for  "  one  bottle  more  ".  His  company  was 
much  sought  after,  and  as  he  was  ever  ready  to  spend  and  be 
spent  in  the  service  of  jolly  good  fellowship,  it  was  not  long 
ere  he  ran  the  length  of  his  tether.  He  gave  up  the  boot- 
making — opened  a  tap-room  under  the  name  of  "  The  Royal 
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Oak  ",  and  gathered  round  his  tables  all  the  literary,  dramatic, 

and   musical   aspirants   of   the  town,  who,  along  with  their 

aspirations  in  these  departments,  had  a  fair  drouth,  and  the 

wherewithal  to  command  its  slaking.     We  fear  that  in  most 

cases  the  usual  course,  even  to  the  sapient  members  of  "  The 

Acorn   Club",   was   much   after   the    Falstaffian    manner — a 

minimum  of  solid  washed  down  by  a  maximum  of  liquid.     It 

w^as  to  this   snuggery  that,  time   after    time,  Thom,  on  his 

business   visits   to   Aberdeen,   was   waylaid,   yea,   sometimes 

carried,  for  with  such  a  second  as  Denham,  Willie  was  sure  to 

shine  with  far  more  than  his  wonted  splendour  at  the  head  of 

the   table.      "  The  Royal  Oak ",  with  its  evening  socialities, 

under  the  management  of  Denham,  had  a  very  brief  existence, 

however.     About  1844  the  affair  collapsed,  and  its  luckless 

host,  with  a  big  burden  of  debt,  and  a  spirit  too  proud  to  cry 

for  mercy,  was  practically  on  the  causeway,  and  at  his  wits' 

end  where  to  turn.     He  gathered  together  a  number  of  the 

poetical  trifles  which,  from  time  to  time,  had  appeared  from 

his  pen  in  the  local  newspapers,  submitted  them  to  Professor 

Wilson  for  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  printing  them, 

with  the  result  that  they  were  sent  to  press.     Some  of  his 

verses,  such  as  "  The  Cuddy  "  and  "  The  Cook  of  the  Royal  ", 

had  before  this  obtained  somewhat  of  favour,  and  were  very 

popular  through  his  and  William  Carnie's  singing  of   them. 

Both  these  pieces  are  of  the  kind  which  singers  like  Denham 

and  Carnie,  who  had  a  considerable  share  of  histrionic  talent, 

could  make  tell,  but  which  would  fall  as  flat  as  ditch-water 

from  the  lips  of  an  ordinary  vocalist,  who  lacked  the  manner 

of  putting  into  their  commonplace  matter  the  humour  which 

made  them  popular.     His  volume-  -"  Poems  and  Snatches  of 

Prose.    By  T.  Denham.    1845" — was  seen  through  the  press  by 

his  friend,  Mr.  J.  Forbes-Robertson,  and  through  the  influence 

of  Thom  was  published  by  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  London.     The 

"  Snatches  of  Prose "  killed  it.      The  poems,  as  a  whole,  are 

fairish,  but  the  notes  he  prefixed  and  afl[ixed  to  them  are  such 

evident   apeings  of  William  Thom,   and  want  so  completely 

the  rare  charm  which  made  Thom's  prose  as  desirable  as  his 

poetry  that,  coming  alongside  the  "  Rhymes  and  Recollections  ", 

the  book  could  do  little  other  than  fall  dead,  as  it  did.     Be- 
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sides,  the  sketch  entitled  "  The  Nose  ",  a  melange  of  prose  and 
verse  after  the  manner  (a  very  long  way)  of  the  Noctes 
Ambrosianae,  was  from  its  exuberant  vulgarity  enough  to  damn 
in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public  a  book  of  far  more  sterling 
merit  than  Tom  Denham  could  ever  have  hoped  to  write.  To 
local  readers,  who  knew  the  characters  introduced  in  its 
pages,  the  affair  had  a  realistic  flavour  which  compensated  in 
some  degree  for  its  gross  dialogue — but  to  the  general  public 
no  such  vantage  ground  was  possible — and  it  was  simply  voted 
"nauseous!"  When  word  came  to  town  from  Thom  that 
Denham's  volume  had  stuck  in  the  market,  nobody  was 
astonished.  Even  after  a  very  favourable  notice  of  it  had 
appeared  in  one  of  the  local  papers,  the  publishers,  writing  to 
Peter  Still,  assured  him  that  "  Denham's  Nose  "  was  no  go  in 
London,  they  had  "  scarcely  sold  a  copy  ". 

Denham,  however,  possessed  a  fine  ear,  and  had  an  excel- 
lent taste  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  sing  well, 
and  we  consequently  find  in  his  volume  j^jany  graceful  lyrics, 
which,  had  they  not  been  weighted  by  the  "  Prose "  and 
"  Nose ",  would  have  kept  his  name  afloat  more  effectually 
than  it  has  been.  Such  songs  as  "  'Twas  not,  'twas  not  her 
beauty",  "Blue-bell  Braes",  and  "  Jeanie  Graeme"  deserved  a 
better  fate  than  they  met,  wedded  as  they  were  to  excellent 
tunes.     We  quote  the  latter  : — 

When  the  day  was  lang,  and  the  gownie's  head 
Gemm'd  bonnie  through  the  flowr'y  mead, 
A  lassie  made  our  glen  her  hame, 
An'  a  winsome  thing  was  Jeanie  Grseme. 
Dark  brown  her  hair,  dark  blue  her  e'e, 
Wi'  hinnied  lip  e'en  kings  micht  pree, 
An'  skin  like  drifted  snaw  on  lea, 
Had  bonnie  Jeanie  Graeme. 

An'  a'  the  lads  cam'  wooin', 

Cam'  wooin',  cam'  wooin', 

An'  a'  the  lads  cam'  wooin', 

Our  peerless  Jeanie  Graeme. 

Sweet,  kindly -hearted,  sportive  thing, 
Her  laugh — like  winter  chased  by  spring — 
Turn'd  grief  aye  by  whare'er  she  came, 
For  auld  and  young  lo'ed  Jeanie  Graeme. 
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Now  autumn's  gane,  and  winter  fast, 
Kill'd  gowau  and  birdie  wi'  its  blast ; 
But  the  silv'ry  rills  hae  fan'  a  lian\e — 
Their  founts,  the  een  o'  Jeanie  Graeme. 

Nae  mair  the  lads  cam'  wooin', 

Cam'  wooin',  cam'  wooin', 

Nae  mair  the  lads  cam'  wooin', 

Puir  Jeanie's  heart  is  gane. 

Now,  meikle  grief  is  in  our  vale, 

Our  bonnie  rose-bud's  droopin'  pale. 

And  monie  a  pray'r,  in  monie  a  frame, 

Gie  auld  and  sick  for  Jeanie  Graeme. 

Oh,  gowd  !  how  aft  a  curse  thou  art, 

Tell  man's  crush'd  hopes,  and  widow's  heart ; 

Death-stricken  laird,  how  sweet  a  dame 

Your  heir  would  hae  in  Jeanie  Graeme. 

Puir  blichtit  thing,  nae  gleam  o'  licht. 

To  dry  those  tears  so  pearly  bricht ; 

Hope  cheerless  flees,  an  a'  is  nicht 

To  bonnie  Jeanie  Graeme. 

Sweet  pinin'  thing,  nae  Henry  near, 
Wha'd  gi'en  his  blood  t'  stay'd  ae  tear  ; 
Auld  ruthless  man,  ye're  sair  to  blame — 
What's  walth  compar'd  wi'  Jeanie  Graeme  1 
But  every  thing  maun  hae  its  fa', 
Sae  winter's  ta'en  the  laird  awa' ; 
And  gladly  Henry's  gi'en  his  name 
Wi'  heart  an'  han',  to  Jeanie  Graeme. 

Now  banefires  lichten  ilka  knowe, 

Till  a'  the  glen  seems  in  a  lowe. 

An'  gladsome  young  an'  wither'd  pow. 

Drink  "  Leddy  Jeanie  Graeme". 

His  strength,  however,  or  as  some  would  put  it,  his  weakness, 
lay  in  the  direction  of  low  comedy,  and  there  are  many  yet 
remaining  who  remember  well  the  go  and  gusto  he  could  put 
into  "  The  Cook  of  the  Royal ",  "  Widow  Brown ",  and  other 
songs  of  a  like  stamp.  He  occasionally  tried  the  ballad  form 
of  versification,  but  he  was  not  particularly  happy  in  it ;  his 
best  effort  in  that  direction  being  probably  "  Auntie  Annie  ", 
Indeed,  while  he  could  throw  off  things  like  "  Pat  Docher  "  and 
"  Paddy  Croker  "  with  great  readiness,  and  sing  them  with  a 
success  much  out  of  proportion  to  their  real  merit,  at  hand- 
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ling  anything  which  involved  the  truly  pathetic,  he  for  the 
most  part  had  a  kind  of  left-handed  awkwardness  which  his 
well  known  imitation  of  Thom's  manner  was  too  thin  to  hide. 
After  the  bitter  experiences  of  failure  as  a  tradesman,  and 
failure  as  a  poet  (for  as  we  have  said,  his  book  would  not  sell), 
he  now  bethought  him  of  the  stage,  as  a  means  of  living.  He 
had  long  been  known  in  Aberdeen  as  an  amateur  actor 
of  no  small  promise,  and  had  now  and  again  good  opportunities 
of  showing  his  powers  on  the  old  Marischal  Street  boards, 
where,  in  some  musical  Irish  farces,  his  pleasant  natural  sing- 
ing was  much  and  justly  appreciated.  In  1847,  he  left  Aber- 
deen, and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  "  the  hospital "  guests 
at  William  Thom's,  just  towards  the  wind-up  of  that  much 
abused  institution.  He  finally  left  for  America,  where  he  took 
to  the  stage,  but  with  what  degree  of  success,  we  never  could 
learn,  for  none  of  his  old  friends  and  bosom  cronies  ever  heard 
what  fate  overtook  the  cheery,  good-hearted,  sadly-misfortun- 
ate  Tom  Denham. 


WILLIAM    ANDERSON. 

Very  frequently  in  the  course  of  these  papers  have  we  been 
faced  with  the  questions — What  is  poetry  ?  What  constitutes 
a  poet  ?  We  have  tried  to  impress  on  our  mind — not  with 
very  much  satisfaction,  however,  be  it  confessed — what  various 
writers  have  said  about  the  matter — that  poetry  should  aim  at 
the  ideal,  the  distant,  the  practically  unattainable  : — that  the 
subject  matter  is  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  beauty 
of  the  universe  ;  the  end,  the  elevation  of  the  soul : — that  the 
poet  is  one  who  feels  strongly,  and  paints  truly.  These  and 
numerous  other  attempted  definitions  we  felt  were  true  so  far 
as  they  went,  but  we  still  wanted  one  to  cover  the  entire  field. 
On  the  whole,  one  of  the  simplest,  most  comprehensive,  and 
most  satisfying  definitions  we  know  is  found  in  the  preface 
to  "  Rhymes,  Reveries,  and  Reminiscences,  by  William  Ander- 
son, Aberdeen,  printed  at  the  Herald  office  by  John  Finlayson, 

1851".     In  it  he  says — "When  the  imaginative  writing  of  one 

LL 
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individual,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  covies  J  tome  to  the  heart  of 
another,  that  writing  is  poetry".  Judging  his  published 
effusions  by  the  above,  we  hesitate  not  to  call  them  poetry,  at 
least  to  natives  of  Aberdeen,  for  there  are  few  productions  of 
our  native  bards  which  "  come  home  "  with  more  force  to  the 
heart  of  a  "  toun's  bairn  "  than  do  many  of  the  productions  of 
our  present  subject. 

WiLLiA^i  Anderson,  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned 
volume,  was  a  typical  Aberdonian.  Born  in  the  Green  in 
1802,  and  dying  in  the  Gallowgate,  in  1867,  he  spent  all  the 
intervening  years  in  the  town,  faithfully  performing  what  his 
hand  found  to  do,  studying  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  townfolk, 
all  of  whom,  we  may  say,  he  knew  by  headmark ;  and,  when 
leisure  allowed,  wandering  about  the  many  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  keen  eye  to  every 
beauty  or  eccentricity  of  nature,  more  especially  if  it  were 
associated  with  some  human  interest.  He  was  most  intensely 
local — not  in  the  offensive  way  of  those  who 

Think  the  cackle  of  their  bourg 
The  murmur  of  the  world, 

but  in  the  manner  of  one  who  finds  all  he  wants  in  his  own 
immediate  surroundings,  and  bothers  not  his  head  about  the 
great  outside  world. 

His  father,  who  was  a  carter,  died  when  William  was  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  daughters 
besides  the  young  poet.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  cooper 
trade,  then  a  thriving  industry  in  Aberdeen,  but  bad  health 
caused  him  to  give  it  up.  He,  some  time  after,  was  attracted 
to  the  weaving,  then  not  far  fallen  from  the  hey-day  of  its 
prosperity,  and,  learning  the  loom  at  the  Windmill  Brae 
factory,  under  Mr.  Milne,  of  Spring  Garden,  he  stuck  to  the 
shuttle  till  1849,  when  he  exchanged  the  weaver's  apron  for 
the  uniform  of  the  police  under  the  control  of  the  Harbour 
Commissioners.  Long  before  this,  however,  he  had  become 
known  to  a  wide  circle  as  a  poet.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he 
had  begun  to  rhyme  at  an  early  age ;  but  when  he  began  to 
read  the  poetry  of  Ramsay  and  Burns,  he,  with  a  modesty  and 
an  amount  of  good  sense  very  unusual  with  youthful  rhymers, 
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literally  made  it  manifest  that  his  jejune  lucubrations  were 
"  words  that  burn  "  by  making  a  bonfire  of  them.  Later  on, 
when,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature — more  especially 
poetic  nature — he  began  to  see  all  beauty  and  perfection  in 
the  fairer  half  of  human  kind,  numerous  were  the  songs  and 
sonnets  he  wrote  and  presented  to  various  Ellens,  and  Marys, 
and  Janes ;  but,  as  he  generally  gave  away  the  original,  with- 
out reserving  a  copy  for  himself,  he  was  of  opinion  that  these 
fair  maidens,  after  having  sufficiently  laughed  at  the  unlicked 
cub  of  an  author,  used  them  up  for  curl-papers — a  useful  end, 
if  not  a  glorious  fate  ! 

Meanwhile  his  communings  with  nature  and  his  keen  eye 
for  human  character  bore  fruit  more  lasting  than  his  juvenile 
productions  ;  and  some  of  his  pieces  attracting  the  notice  of 
the  late  Mr.  James  Adam  of  the  Herald,  Anderson  became  a 
frequent  and  popular  contributor  to  the  poetical  neuk  of  that 
newspaper.  He  joined  the  city  police  force  in  1860,  and 
ultimately  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  his  often  delicate  and  disagreeable  duties, 
his  kindness  of  heart  and  love  for  humanity,  even  when 
depraved,  enabled  him  frequently  to  arrest  a  poor  mortal  on 
his  downward  course,  when  a  harsh  jack-in-office  would  only 
have  accelerated  the  downward  career.  No  man  ever  showed 
less  of  "shop"  than  William  Anderson.  Outside  the  office 
he  ceased  to  be  the  policeman,  and  instead  of  details  of  his 
official  experience,  he  would  rather  tell  how — 

There's  nae  a  crook  nor  roundabout, 

Frae  Poynernook  to  Eildon  Tree, 
Where  I've  nae  catch'd  the  silver  trout, 

Upon  the  winding  banks  o'  Dee. 
Ilk  hour,  I  dookit  in  her  tide 

That  I  frae  school  or  wark  could  spare ; 
There  I  hae  gathered  rasps — beside, 

I  woo'd  and  won  my  Nanny  there. 

There  I  hae  heard  at  break  o'  day 

The  blackbird  chaunt  his  early  sang — 
The  mavis,  at  the  gloamin'  grey, 

Wake  slumberin'  echoes  till  they  rang. 
Fa'  aft,  in  some  bit  plantin'  snug, 

Wi'  books  I've  wiled  awa'  the  time ; 
Or  wandered  by  the  auld  Craiglug, 

An'  strung  my  scraps  o'  simple  rhyme. 
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But  I'll  tak'  leave  o'  queenly  Dee, 

And  view  her  modest  sister,  Don  ; 
For  there  the  dearest  spots  to  me 

Were  Kettock's  Mill  an'  Tillydrone. 
There,  lanely,  in  the  pale  moonlight, 

Hae  I  indulged  my  waukin'  dream, 
Until  the  witchin'  hour  o'  night. 

Beside  her  calm,  unruffled  stream. 

Through  Seaton  Vale  uncheck'd  I've  rang'd 

Where  lav'rocks  sing,  an'  wild  flowers  grow  ; 
But,  ah  !  the  scene  is  sairly  chang'd 

From  what  it  was  lang  years  ago. 
Through  spots  where  we,  'mang  broom  an'  whin, 

Hae  harrit  nests  and  howkit  bykes, 
We  daurna  gang  and  canna  win. 

For  fences,  rails,  and  five -feet  dykes. 

Or  wandering  back  into  the  memories  of  his  boyhood  days,  he 
would  reminiscentially  detail  to  his  old  friend,  and  brother 
poet,  William  Cadenhead,  how 

By  Scraphard  or  Tony  we  whiles  took  our  route. 
When  school  skaled — for  care  we  kenn'd  little  about ; 
The  saum,  an'  the  chapter,  an'  questions  were  got. 
An'  we  screedit  them  aff  like  a  parrot  by  rote, 
Then  hame  we  wad  rin,  wi'  our  sklate  and  our  buik, 
An'  awa'  to  the  Eake  and  the  Pintler  to  dook. 
Though  mithers  wad  warn,  an'  threaten,  or  chide, 
Lest  some  o'  their  loons  should  be  drowned  in  the  tide. 
Then  we  swam  owre  the  Dee,  an'  at  Innes'  farm 
Took  a  neep  or  a  carrot,  ne're  thinkin'  on  harm. 
Till  Growlie,  the  grieve,  or  the  ha'netsman.  Main, 
Wad  charge  us  across  to  the  Brick  Kilns  again. 

We  catched  in  the  tide  whiles  the  haddock  and  fluke, 
Wi'  the  seth  an'  the  eel  at  the  auld  Poynernook, 
Then  their  skins  roun'  our  legs,  as  we  ran  owre  the  braea, 
Wad  aften  prevent  us  frae  breakin"  our  taes."* 
Whiles  whistles  we  cuttit  frae  the  boortree  or  ash. 
An'  whiles  plaitit  buckie  or  cap  wi'  the  rash ; 
When  wearied  wi'  ramblin',  we  finished  the  splore 
Wi'  a  game  at  the  "Bellums"  or  "Buffet  the  Boar". 

*  The  skin  of  an  eel  wrapped  rotmd  the  ankle  was  considered  a  preventative 
to  the  broken  toea  which  were  such  a  sorrow  to  the  barefooted. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Cadenhead's  name  recalls  the  "flvtincr" 
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of  the  Wells,  which  many  will  yet  remember  caused  much 
amusement  in  the  columns  of  the  Herald.  One  Saturday 
morning  a  rhyming  appeal  by  the  "  Well  o'  Spa"  from  the  pen 
of  Anderson  appeared,  beginning : — 

Please,  Aberdouiaus,  ane  an'  a', 

To  listen  to  the  Well  o'  Spa, 

Wha  wi'  your  leave  wad  humbly  shaw 

A  sma'  petition  ; 
Now  that  I'm  gane,  for  guid  an'  a', 

To  crockanition. 

How  happens  it,  I  fain  wad  speir, 
That  I'm  neglected  year  by  year — 
D'ye  think  the  water  is  less  clear 

Comes  f rae  my  spout ; 
Or  is't  because  the  iron  eer 

Is  a'  run  oot  % 


They  say  my  sister  o'  Firhill, 
Wha  can  but  common  moss  distil, 
Can  sell  a  hogshead  for  my  gill — 

D !  be  their  cure 

Wha  wad  prefer  a  muddy  rill 

To  mineral  pure. 

I've  seen  a  core  ai^omi'  me  sit, 

An'  drink  till  they  were  like  to  split. 

An'  crack  an'  joke  as  they  thought  fit — 

Ilk  canty  body 
Wad  mak  as  happy  flists  o'  wit 

As  owre  their  toddy. 

She  concludes  with  a  pathetic  appeal  to  be  put  in  proper 
order,  when  she  doubts  not  her  fame  and  her  virtues  will  be 
as  widespread  and  as  potent  as  of  yore.  Next  week  the  Fir- 
hill  Well,  through  the  pen  of  Cadenhead,  briskly  resented  the 
sneer  cast  at  her  in  the  stanza  quoted  : — 

Could  Well  o'  Spa  no  praise  her  springs, 

Her  "  iron-eers  "  and  sic-like  things 

(To  which  wi'  desperate  grasp  she  clings, 

Tho'  weel  it's  hinted, 
For  a'  the  evidence  she  brings. 

She  langsyne  tint  it). 
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I'm  sure  the  limpid  Firliill  Well 
(Excuse  me  thus  to  name  mysel') 
Could  mony  a  scand'lous  story  tell 

'Bout  Well  o'  Spa, 
Wad  gar  her  lugs  ring  like  a  bell 

To  hear  them  a'. 

But  I  forbear.     In  a'  the  toun 
There's  neither  lad,  nor  lass,  nor  loun 
But  my  superior  praise  will  soun. 

My  beauties  tell — 
/  ueedna  rin  anither  doun 

To  praise  mysel. 

Though  the  Well  o'  Spa,  like  the  kettle  in  the  "  Cricket  on  the 

Hearth  ",  "  began  it ",  the  threat  to  throw  scandal  at  her  was 

more  than  the  naiad  of  the  Woolmanhill  could  stand,  so  the 

following   week   she    (Anderson)    "  goes   for "   the   Firhill  in 

characteristic  "  you're  another  "  sort  of  argument : — 

She  hints  at  tales — she'll  better  spare 
Her  threats  lest  I  say  something  mair  ; 
That  I  o'  failin's  hae  my  share 

I'll  nae  deny  her, 
But  to  rin  down  my  virtues  rare 

I  do  defy  her. 

■^  -X-  -H-  -St  ^  -X- 

But  what  she's  seen,  gin  she  wad  tell, 
Micht  gar  an  honest  cheek  turn  pale  ; 
There's  stories  I  hae  heard  mysel 

I  daurna  name. 
Wad  gar  your  lugs  ring  like  a  bell 

Wi'  perfect  shame. 

>k  *  "k  fc  "k  "k 

Frae  sic  a  graceless  crew  defend's 
As  I  hae  heard  them  say  attends 
On  her,  an'  half  the  Sabbath  spends — 

Rank  unbelievers — 
Then  Monday  lots  o'  sutors  sends 

An'  lazy  weavers. 

Though  I  could  say  a  hantle  mair, 
I  wad  the  creature's  blushes  spare  ; 
Things  whilk  I  doot  is  rather  rare 

In  ane  sae  young  ; 
In  future  she  had  best  tak  care. 

An'  guard  her  tongue. 
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The  following  week  the  Corbie  Well  from  her  "  sequestered 
nook  "  has  her  say  (by  Cadenhead)  about  the 

Unseemly  sough — 
The  tauntin'  words  and  envious  splatter 
About  the  virtues  o'  their  water, 
That's  risen  between  that  glaiket  twa — 
The  "Firhill "  and  the  Well  o'  Spa  ". 

She  lectures  them  severely  on  their  "  randy "  conduct,  and 
gives  them  some  good  advice  regarding  the  amenities.  The 
Well  o'  Spa's  sneer  at  "  souters  "  and  "  weavers  "  sets  the  old 
lady  of  the  "  woodie  "  a-moralising  :  — 

"Whene'er  I  turn 
A  musin'  glance  across  the  burn, 
Whare  yon  three  kirks  and  steeple  high 
Stan'  out  atween  me  an'  the  sky, 
And  think  upon  the  times  that's  past — 
It  aiblins  was  owre  good  to  last — 
When  on  yon  self -same  spot  a  hive 
O'  happy  weavers  ance  did  thrive  ; 
Whase  fair  day's  wark  did  mair  than  earn 
A  scanty  meal  for  wife  and  bairn. 
And  left  a  clushach  i'  the  moggan 
In  times  o'  'stress  to  keep  them  joggin', 
Or  help  a  needy  neighbour  thro' — 
Alas  !  the  times  are  alter'd  noo. 
And  I  aft  think  'twere  just  as  weel, 
And  wad  a  heap  o'  heart-scads  heal. 
Were  yon  Free  Kirks  laid  on  the  plain, 
And  my  blithe  weavers  back  again. 

It  is  not,  however,  such  playful  verse-trifling  as  the  Well 
controversy,  nor  the  sweet  bouquets  of  flowers  and  bunches  of 
fruit  which  he  has  plucked  from  the  quieter  nooks  of  his  poetic 
garden,  nor  even  the  curious  reminiscential  pieces  like  the 
*' Bachelor's  Room"  and  "Eppie's  Aumrie",  that  has  given 
Anderson  an  almost  unique  place  among  our  local  poets.  It  is 
emphatically  his  rare  art  of  drawing  a  life-like  portrait.  His 
strength  lay  almost  exclusively  in  this  faculty.  Like  most  of 
the  better  sort  of  the  rhyming  tribe,  he  certainly  went  to 
nature  for  his  subjects;  but  unlike  many  of  them,  he  selected 
animated  nature,  and  found  his  inspiration  strongest  among  the 
men  and  women  he  had  known.  For  him  the  opening  buds  of 
the  rejuvenated  year — the  la\ash  profusion  of  summer  beauty — 
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the  wondrous  tints  of  the  autumn  woods — the  awful  sublimity 
of  a  winter  storm,  had  but  comparatively  minor  attractions. 
To  him  was  unknown  the  methods  of  our  modern  school  of 
morbid  poetasters,  who  evolve  such  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
compounded  effusions  from  the  grotesque  wobblings  of  what 
they  call  their  inner  consciousness.  He  fixed  on  a  well-known 
character,  and  in  a  few  stanzas — with  a  broad-pointed  pen,  not 
over  particular  about  fineness  of  phrase,  he  drew  a  portrait 
with  all  the  sharpness  of  a  photograph,  and  all  the  nicety  of 
detail  of  a  policeman's  description.  He  seems  to  have  noted 
each  peculiarity — shall  we  say  professionally  ? — as  with  an  eye 
to  future  identity.  These  portraits — about  twenty  in  number — 
were  immensely  popular  with  the  generation  who  knew  the 
originals  in  the  flesh.  Even  now,  when  modern  modes  of  living 
have  done  much  to  reduce  all  to  a  dead  uniformity,  and  almost 
destroyed  individuality  of  character,  their  truth  to  nature  is  at 
once  recognised.  We  feel  that  they  are  true  to  the  life — that 
the  author  was  painting  real  men  and  real  women  —  not 
photographing  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  fixed  grin.  Let  us  take 
a  cursory  glance  at  Anderson's  gallery.  "Jean  Findlater's 
Loon  ",  that  reckless  young  scamp — the  torment  of  his  "mither" 
and  the  whole  gate-en',  but  who  turned  out  a  hero  and  her 
prop  in  her  old  age — is  known  far  and  wide.  Poor  "Archibal' 
Black  ",  the  "  glazier  an'  wricht ",  who  was  not  only  a  genius 
in  his  way,  but  a  moral  oracle  of  wide  repute,  what  is  he  but  a 
humble  Tannhauser  or  Rinaldo  ensnared  and  unmanned  by  the 
glamour  of  female  charms.  That  the  morally  upright,  though 
physically  crooked,  Archibal',  who  gave  sage  advice  to  "  maidens 
and  widows,  young,  mid-aged,  an'  auld  ",  should  fall  so  far,  on 
account  of  a  "  braw  wanton  widow  ",  as  to  lead  to  the  episode 
of  "  the  hammerman's  laft "  is  a  tragedy — but  such  is  not  un- 
common.    Of  "  Benjie  Kilgour  ", 

Ye  scarcely  could  mention  a  trade  or  profession, 
But  Benjie  had  wrought  at  an'  tried  in  succession; 
Frae  the  fettlin'  o'  watches  to  men'in  o'  sheen, 
He  was  Jack  o'  a'  trades,  and  the  maister  o'  nane. 
By  the  folk  o'  the  clachen  he  aye  was  allowed 
To  be  worth  wi'  his  cunuin'  his  full  weight  in  gowd ; 
An'  as  proof  o'  the  maxim  that  "  knowledge  is  power  ", 
There  was  naething  on  earth  baffled  Benjie  Kilgour. 
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But  the  watches  he  sorted  were  aye  gaen  wrang ; 
Wi'  the  sheen  that  he  mended  naebody  could  gang ; 
An'  gin  they'd  been  richt,  it  a  wonder  had  been, 
For  the  same  set  o'  tools  sorted  watches  and  sheen  I 

*         "k         ^         ^         ^         ^         * 
For  twenty  lang  years,  wi'  a  steady  devotion, 
He  fought  to  fin'  oot  the  perpetual  motion ; 
An'  ten  o'  his  lifetime  employed  had  been 
Constructin'  what  he  ca'd  a  fleein'  machine. 
His  "  ever-gaun-motion  "  excited  folks'  fun, 
His  fleein'  machine  wadna  rise  frae  the  grun; 
A  contrivance  wi'  water  to  measure  the  hour. 
Like  the  rest,  brought  nae  honour  to  Benjie  Kilgour. 

Evidently  poor  Benjie's  inventiveness  was  badly  seconded  by 
his  powers  of  execution. 

The  sketch  of  "Lady  Babie  Moir  "  contains  the  materials 
for  a  regular  romance — the  details  of  which  each  reader  may 
fill  in  according  to  the  bent  of  his  imagination.  "  Annaple 
Bain"  is  the  heroine  of  a  tragedy,  gruesome  as  ever  emanated 
from  the  brain  of  Monk  Lewis.  Her  figure  is  graphically 
dra^v^n : — 

Though  bou't  to  an  angle  o'  near  forty-five, 
Yet  her  head  stood  erect,  an'  she  weel  could  contrive 
To  put  on  sic  a  look  o'  prood  scorn  as  to  mak' 
Ony  ane  keep  their  distance  wha  freedoms  wad  tak'. 
She  passed  through  the  street  wi'  the  air  o'  a  queen, 
Though  crooket  an'  auld  she  was  tidy  and  clean ; 
An'  observers  got  frae  her  but  looks  o'  disdain, 
Sae  sullen  an'  haughty  was  Annaple  Bain. 

"  Drunken  Sands  ",  "  spittin'  saxpences  ",  and  shading 

His  half-cockit  e'en  wi'  his  hands, 
To  look  for  a  sign  wi'  Devanha  entire, 

is  a  deplorable  figure,  and  would  have  been  worth  something 
as  a  "  frightful  example  "  for  a  teetotal  lecturer. 
Blin'  Tibby  Hogg,  the 

Dealer  in  cabbage  an'  kale, 
Neeps,  ingans,  an'  leeks  which  she  sanld  by  retail — 

was  a  well-known  character,  who  made  literally  a  pretty  consider- 
able noise  in  the  world,  at  least  in  that  part  of  it  near  her  domicile 
in  the  Windmill  Brae.  She  was  not  only  notorious  for  her 
prowess  in  "  flyting ",  but  she  was  also  noted  for  her  pheno- 
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menal  ugliness — if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  such  a  phrase  of 
one  of  the  fair  sex.  Her  face  was  sadly  disfigured  with  small- 
pox— ''  run  like  a  dander  ",  we  have  heard  it  described.  She 
was  more  than  half-blind,  and  had  but  a  rare  acquaintance  with 
soap  and  water.  A  once  well-known  character  about  the 
Castlegate  quarter — a  carter,  Sandy  Mair,  who  prided  himself 
on  his  extreme  ugliness — was  brought  up  at  the  Bailie  Court 
for  some  simple  breach  of  the  peace.  Fiscal  Low,  who  had 
more  of  the  satyr  than  the  Hyperion  in  his  appearance,  was  at 
that  time  the  public  prosecutor.  Sandy,  being  mulcted  in  a 
small  fine,  was  busy  collecting  the  requisite  coins  from  the 
recesses  of  his  pockets,  at  the  same  time  gazing  with  admira- 
tion on  the  figure  which  so  nearly  rivalled  him  in  his  own  pet 
quality,  when  he  astonished  the  Court  with  the  following 
proposition  addressed  to  the  worthy  fiscal : — "  Weel,  sir,  there's 
you,  sir;  and  there's  me,  sir;  and  blin'  Tibby  Hogg  i'  the 
Windmill  Brae  ;  an'  gin  ye  get  three  uglier  deevils  within  the 
boon's  o'  the  toon,  I'll  pay  double  the  fine!  "  History  says  not 
whether  the  challenge  was  accepted  or  not.  Here  is  Anderson's 
description  of  the  redoubtable  Tibby  : — 

Though  she  couldna  weel  see,  she  could  baith  speak  an'  hear, 
As  her  neighbourhood  kent  o'  for  mony  a  year ; 
Wi'  her  pockmarkit  face,  black  aa'  rough  as  a  scrog, 
There  were  few  wad  hae  fouchen  wi'  blin'  Tibby  Hogg. 

Wi'  a  blue-spotted  wrapper,  an'  egg-doupit  mutch, 
At  her  side  were  a  cushion,  a  sheers,  an'  a  pouch — 
There  she  carried  her  purse,  wi'  her  sugar  an'  tea, 
A  biscuit  or  bun,  as  the  case  chanced  to  be. 
Ilka  hour  o'  the  day — for  she  never  wad  tire  — 
Her  kettle  or  trokie  was  seen  on  the  fire  ; 
"Wi'  her  head  i'  the  aumrie,  sae  cosy  an'  snug, 
Eight  strong  was  the  tea  drunk  by  blin'  Tibby  Hogg. 

She  flyted  at  mornin',  at  noon,  an'  at  nicht, 

She  flyted  when  wrang  an'  she  flyted  when  richt ; 

She  flyted  when  waukin',  an',  whiles  they  wad  threep 

That  even  at  times  she  wad  flyte  thro'  her  sleep. 

She  flyted  when  selling,  she  flyted  when  buying, 

She  flyted  through  life,  and  she  flyted  when  dying ; 

She  banned  an'  she  flyted  at  man  an'  at  dog — 

There  was  nane  lang  in  friendship  wi'  blin'  Tibby  Hogg. 
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Her  nephew,  Jock,  managed  to  exist  with  her  till  he  reached  an 
age  when  he  could  make  his  escape  from  the  clangour  of  her 
tongue,  and,  being  so  inured  to  noise,  he  felt  himself  at  home 
in  the  artillery.  But  Tibby  bitterly  resented  the  desertion, 
and  cursed  all  and  sundry  : — 

She  cui-sed  a'  the  army  baith  horseman  an'  foot ; 
She  cui'sed  kings  an'  courtiers,  the  Kirk  an'  the  State, 
She  stormed  like  a  fuiy,  an'  banned  her  ain  fate. 

All  this  terrible  cursing,  however,  was  about  as  harmless  as  the 
celebrated  Ingoldsby  curse,  for  "  nobody  seemed  one  penny  the 
worse  ",  except  it  were  the  poor  body  herself,  for 

At  last  she  grew  dumpish,  believed  she  was  dead, 

Next  thought  there  was  clockwork  an'  wheels  in  her  head ; 

Was  offered  a  prayer  frae  Dominie  Shaw, 

But  she  banned  till  she  fleggit  the  body  awa ; 

She  mummied  an'  flyted  as  lang's  she  had  breath, 

An'  some  thought  she  even  was  flytin'  wi'  death, 

Wha  forced  her  upon  her  lang  journey  to  jog. 

Makin'  peace  in  the  quarter  where  lived  Tibby  Hogg. 

We  would  fain  go  on  noticing  his  sketches  of  "Bob  Clerihew", 
"  Moorican  Rouen  ",  "  Feel  WHlie  ",  "  Gley'd  Sandy  Gray  ",  "  Big 
Bob  ",  and  all  the  rest,  but  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  their  appearance  in  the  columns  of  the 
Herald,  they  are  well  known.  To  others,  the  samples  we  have 
given  may  be  an  inducement  to  become  acquainted  with  a 
collection  of  local  worthies  well  worth  knowino-. 

Before  we  close  the  two  volumes  which  contain  the  legacy 
which  this  true  son  of  Bon- Accord  has  left  to  his  townsmen,  we 
would  notice  that  many  of  his  pieces  will  be  of  considerable 
value  to  the  future  student  of  our  social  life  and  surroundinofs 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  His  sketch  of  the  Den- 
burn  Valley,  appended  to  his  "  second  edition ",  is  already 
much  esteemed,  and  as  time  rolls  on,  its  value  and  interest 
will  be  sure  to  increase.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such 
poems  as  "  The  Siller  Marriage  "  and  "  Forty  Year's  Sinsyne  ". 
The  silver  marriage  described  in  his  pages  will  be  found  some- 
what different  from  the  fashionable  celebrations  known  by  that 
name  at  the  present  day ;  while  the  latter  is  his  recollections  of 
a  period,  which  differ  from  the  present  fully  as  much  as  the 
silver  marriages  of  then  and  now  do. 
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William  Anderson  continued  in  his  somewhat  uncongenial 
post  of  police  lieutenant  till  his  death  in  1867  at  the  age  of  65. 
Unlike  many  of  his  brethern  of  song,  he  not  only  could  sing  the 
joys  of  domestic  life,  but  he  had  the  sense  or  good  fortune  to 
enjoy  it.  If  he  did  not  realise  all  his  youthful  dreams  he 
could  still  sing  : — 

Of  blessings  such  as  sweeten  Hfe 

I  think  I've  got  an  equal  share — 
I  wished  for  children  and  a  wife, 

And  Heaven  thought  fit  to  grant  my  prayer. 
When  I  was  young  my  hopes  were  fair. 

My  future  prospects  bright  were  seeming. 
But  soon  they  vanished  into  air, 

And  I  found  out  I  had  been  dreaming. 
Yet  think  not  that  I  felt  regret 

To  find  my  air-built  fabrics  tumbling ; 
No;  cheerfully  I  bowed  to  fate. 

And  thought  there  was  no  use  of  grumbling. 

His  "  Rhymes,  Keveries,  and  Reminiscences  "  was  published  in 
1851.  Another  volume,  called  "a  second  edition",  with  the 
same  title,  was  published  posthumously  in  1867,  but  they  are 
practically  distinct  and  separate  collections,  the  1851  volume 
containing  upwards  of  fifty  pieces  not  in  the  1867  volume, 
while  the  latter  contains  about  forty  not  in  the  former. 


ALEXANDER    ROBB. 

Few  men,  with  the  same  limited  lyrical  faculty,  have  succeeded 
so  well  in  amusing  a  considerable  section  of  their  fellow  citizens 
by  their  rhymed  effusions,  as  Alexander  Robe,  tailor,  and 
deacon  of  the  Tailor  Corporation.  He  was  born  in  1781,  and 
for  well  nigh  half  a  century  was  one  of  the  leading  merchant 
tailors  of  Aberdeen.  He  early  in  life  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  local  movements,  was  a  fugleman  in  Finlason's  Volunteers, 
a  member  of  various  musical  and  dramatic  societies,  and  for 
some  time  acted  as  clerk  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel, — while  in  connec- 
tion with  local  politics  (the  great  hobby  of  his  life)  his  ready 
muse  and  willing  pen  were  ever  on  the  move,  framing  some  lilt 
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to  be  sung  at  the  annual  Trades  dinner,  or,  through  the  columns 
of  the  local  press,  harassing  his  opponents  with  the  sarcasm 
and  satire  that  seemed  native  to  his  character.  He  was  wise 
enough,  however,  never  to  allow  any  of  these  bits  of  bye  play  to 
encroach  on  his  time  further  than  as  a  means  of  relaxation  from 
the  more  important  duties  of  his  business  life.  The  sources  of 
inspiration  which  set  the  deacon's  pen  a-going  were  not  of  the 
usual  kind  which  poets  proper  look  for — any  sort  of  peg,  on 
which  a  parody  or  lampoon  could  be  hung,  suited  well  enough 
the  purpose  of  his  humour.  If  the  gossip  of  the  moment 
turned  on  such  an  incident  as  the  withdrawal  of  an  item  of 
public  charity  from  such  a  sturdy  beggar  as  Willie  Godsman, 
for  the  singing  and  hawking  of  satirical  ballads  directed  against 
the  magistracy — it  gave  the  deacon  immense  glee  to  turn  the 
laugh  against  the  corporation  by  supplying  the  victim  with  a 
"Sorrowful  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  his  Broth".  He  did 
much  in  lines  similar  to  the  above  in  his  earlier  days,  but 
when  the  reform  movement  came  to  the  front,  and  even 
many  years  after  the  '32,  local  Liberal  politicians,  such  as 
Alexander  Bannerman,  John  Davidson,  writer  and  general 
working-class  champion,  afforded  splendid  opportunities  for 
the  satire  and  wit  of  the  irrepressible  tailor.  "The  Whig's 
Supplication",  "The  Banner-man  Pibroch",  and  "Whig  Festival 
Extraordinary",  though  comparatively  pointless  to  the  present 
generation,  are  excellent  specimens  of  our  author's  political 
rhymes.  In  after  years,  when  the  fires  of  his  enthusiasm  in 
public  movements  burned  lower,  his  muse  returned  more  into 
the  ordinary  channels  of  song,  and  if  he  rarely  reached  the 
level  of  his  earlier  songs,  "  Love  at  the  Bridge  of  Don ",  and 
"  Trades  School  Reminiscences ",  he  at  least  gave  us  some 
pleasant  glimpses  of  old  world  life  and  character  in  the  three 
pieces  he  contributed  to  the  Wells'  controversy.  Late  in  life, 
a  number  of  his  friends  urged  upon  him  the  desirability  of 
collecting  his  verses,  and,  though  very  reluctant  to  do  so  (for 
the  deacon  was  quite  conscious  of  the  shortcomings  of  his 
muse),  they  were  at  last  issued  in  a  neat  little  volume  in  1852. 
Of  the  general  contents  we  are  safe  to  say  that  the  merit  of 
most  of  his  pieces  died  with  the  circumstances  which  called 
them  forth,  and  that  many  of  the  songs  depended  so  much  for 
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their  enjoyableness  on  the  style  in  which  their  author  used 
to  sing  them,  that,  viewed  in  bald  print,  one  is  frequently  at 
a  loss  to  discover  why  they  were  ever  sought  to  be  preserved. 
Here  is  one  of  his  best  songs,  sung  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hortus 
Club  in  1847  :— 

AIR — "  O'er  the  muir  amang  the  heather  ". 
Whan  Father  Adam  first  was  placed 
Langsyne  in  Eden's  bonny  garden, 
His  cozie  haddin'  never  cost 

The  honest  carl  a  single  farthin'. 
Wi'  want  or  care  he  ne'er  was  fash'd — 

His  board  an'  lodgin'  baith  were  gratis — 
His  corn,  as  guid  as  e'er  was  thrash'd — 
Wi'  lang,  unscabbit,  dry  potatoes. 

The  luscious  fruit  o'  various  kinds, 

Drapt  in  his  mou',  like  heavenly  manna ; 
An'  he  could  raise  his  crap  o'  greenv=i 

Without  lime,  sharn,  or  guano. 
Sae  fertile  was  the  lovely  spot, 

He  never  needed  to  bespatter 
His  grun'  wi'  ony  kin'  o'  muck. 

Or  Smith  o'  Deanston's  stinkin'  water. 

Nae  Hortus  Clubs  auld  Adam  knew — 

Nae  prizes  for  the  best  carnation — 
For  ilka  flower_ spontaneous  grew, 

Withouten  toil  or  botheration. 
Their  fragrant  scent  salutes  his  nose, 

As  thro'  his  bonny  yard  he  wanders ; 
An'  berries  ripe  aroun'  him  grows, 

As  big  as  Davie  Alexander's. 

Oh  1  happy,  happy  was  his  life — 

He  cared  for  neither  win'  nor  weather — 
But  growl'd  until  he  gat  a  wife, 

Syne  a'  gaed  heels  o'er  head  thegither. 
Baith  frae  fair  Eden  soon  were  thrust — 

Wi'  toil  an'  sweat  to  try  their  muscles — 
To  till  the  grun',  that  now  was  curs't 

Wi'  thorns,  an'  briars,  an'  burry  thistles. 

'Twas  this  ca'd  forth  the  arts  o'  man 
To  manufacture  ploughs  an'  harrows ; 

Twas  then  that  dunghills  first  began, 

An'  spades,  an'  rakes,  an'  carts,  an'  barrows. 
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An'  to  the  present  day,  of  course, 

There  evermair  has  been  a  movement, 

To  circumvent  the  ancient  curse, 
By  agricultural  improvement. 

An'  hence  arose  the  various  clubs. 

Against  a  barren  soil  to  battle ; 
Hence  shows  o'  fruit,  an'  flowers,  an'  shrubs, 

An'  breeds  o'  horses,  sheep,  an'  cattle ; 
An'  hence  our  shows  o'  flowers  to-day — 

Although  we  couldna'  deen  without  them — 
Their  names,  you'll  need  to  guess,  for  I 

Can  never  crook  my  mou'  about  them. 

The  deacon  was  never  married,  but  one  can  readily  see,  from 
the  poetical  valentines  and  songs  of  an  amorous  nature  which 
frequently  employed  his  pen,  that  he  knew  something  of  the 
"  dear  delights "  which  accompany  matrimonial  preliminaries. 
His  nature  was  eminently  sociable,  and  many  citizens  still 
alive  have  warm  recollections  of  the  annual  merry  meetings 
in  "  Bachelor  Ha' " ,  when  their  host  would  hail  them  to 

.     .     .     join  in  the  sang  then,  the  glee  or  the  chorus, 

As  lang  an'  as  loud  as  ye  like,  ane  an'  a'. 
Till  the  folk  in  the  Adelphi'  while  hearin'  the  roar  o's, 

Will  wonder  what's  happenin'  in  Bachelors'  Ha'. 

He  had  a  rich  vein  of  epigrammatic  wit  about  him,  samples  of 
which  find  a  place  in  his  volume,  while  in  conversation  among 
his  friends,  his  ready  humour  and  natural  drollery,  the  latter 
more  particularly  noticeable  in  his  singing,  were  much  enjoyed. 
He  died  on  the  28th  December,  1859,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  78. 


WILLIAM    CADENHEAD. 

The  outburst  of  poetical  activity,  which,  after  the  signal 
success  of  William  Thorn,  found  vent  in  the  columns  of  the 
Aberdeen  Herald,  and  continued  with  little  or  no  abatement 
for  over  twelve  years,  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
remarkable  in  our  new^spaper  annals.  The  noteworthy  feature 
in  it  was,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  contributions  could  be  said 
to  be  the  outcome  of  leisured  ease,  but  almost  all  of  them — 
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certainly  all  o£  any  permanent  worth — were  the  productions  of 
men  busy  with  head  or  hand  in  the  every-day  work  of  the 
world.  For  many  a  year  the  best  verses  of  Thorn  while  at  the 
loom,  Still,  while  in  the  penury  of  peat-casting  and  ditching, 
Murray,  a  working  dominie  at  In verkei thing,  and  Denham 
while  at  the  shoemaker's  bench,  had  given  a  reputation  to  the 
poetical  corner  of  that  newspaper  which  fired  younger  bard- 
lings  with  a  new-born  zeal,  and  raised  the  standard  for  admis- 
sion to  something  considerably  above  mediocrity.  This,  with 
the  well-known  critical  judgment  and  taste  of  James  Adam,  the 
editor,  himself  an  occasional  lyrist,  made  the  Queen  Street 
oracle  of  those  days  a  centre  to  which  poetical  talent  gravitated 
with  a  certainty  almost  equal  to  that  which  our  philosophers 
measure  by  the  mass  and  the  distance.  From  1840  to  1854 
we  can  count  some  twenty  different  poets  connected  with  the 
literary  coterie  of  the  Herald,  and  though  some  of  these 
certainly  never  achieved  great  things,  many  of  them  never 
even  rescuing  their  verses  from  the  fugitive  state,  others,  like 
William  Anderson,  William  Forsyth,  and  the  writer  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph,  have  by  the  force 
of  true  genius  fixed  their  names  permanently  among  the 
genuine  poets  of  their  generation. 

William  Cadenhead,  whose  father  was  a  veneer-sawyer, 
was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Poynernook  in  the  year  1819. 
He  began  the  work  of  life  at  an  early  age  in  a  small  thread 
factory  at  the  foot  of  Carmelite  Street  belonging  to  a  well- 
known  citizen  "  Johnny "  Garrow.  The  industry  and  intelli- 
gent application  to  business,  which  have  been  marked 
characteristics  in  our  poet's  career,  exhibited  themselves  even 
then  in  his  boyish  work,  and  his  employer  was  not  slow  to 
recognise  that  "  the  laddie "  was  made  of  the  right  metal. 
Indeed,  when  Mr.  Garrow  gave  up  business  in  Aberdeen,  and 
went  to  Liverpool  to  join  a  firm  there,  his  interest  in  his  young 
thread-lapper  was  such  that  he  promised  to  look  out  for  a 
suitable  situation  for  him  once  he  got  settled  in  his  new 
quarters.  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Meanwhile  young 
Cadenhead  wrought  at  his  trade  (now  a  mere  name)  at  Spring 
Garden  factory,  and  in  his  by-hours  composed  the  poem  which 
first  brought  his  name  into  public  notice.     It  has  been  said 
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that  the  first  stirrings  of  his  young  heart  towards  poesy  were 
occasioned  by  his  reading  "  The  Minstrel ".  This  is  very  prob- 
ably the  case,  for,  though  we  find  little  trace  in  his  published 
work  of  the  influence  of  any  of  our  greater  poets  upon  him 
(except  Scott,  and  this  mostly  in  his  juvenile  productions),  yet 
the  same  qualities — moral  tone,  literary  finish,  ripe  fancy — 
which  immortalise  "  The  Minstrel ",  are  exactly  those  qualities 
which  Cadenhead  has  striven  after  during  his  entire  career. 
Be  the  origin  of  his  bent  to  poesy,  however,  what  it  may,  he 
certainly  met,  in  the  companionship  of  George  Kidd  (a  weaver, 
and  a  true  genius  of  nature's  own  making),  with  the  living 
influence  which  committed  him  entirely  to  her  service.  While 
in  his  twentieth  year  he  put  through  the  press  his  first  work 
"  The  Prophecy :  a  prospective  poem  in  three  cantos."  This 
piece  was  written  while  he  was  employed  at  Spring  Garden, 
and  takes  its  title  from  the  well-known  lines  attributed  to 
Thomas  the  Rhymer — 

Brig  o'  Balgownie  I  wight's  thy  wa' ! 

Wi'  ane  wife's  ae  son 

And  ane  mare's  ae  foal 
Down  shalt  thou  fa' — 

which  he  weaves  through  a  simple  story  of  love,  jealousy, 
revenge,  and  retribution,  to  a  poetic  consummation.  The  scene 
is  laid  on  that  part  of  the  south  bank  of  the  Don  long  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery — the  vale  of  Seaton. 

The  summer  eve  is  beaming  bright 

Upon  the  banks  of  Don ; 
And  bland  beneath  its  cheerinsr  b'ffht 
Gleam  blooming  grove  and  streamlet's  flight, 

A  nd  flower  and  mossy  stone. 
It  glints  on  Machar's  sister-towers, 
On  Seaton'a  halls  and  leafy  bowers, 
And  shade  and  sunshine  flings  in  showers 

On  tufted  Tillydrone. 
Balgownie's  arch  beneath  its  beam 

Lights  up  its  Gothic  brow, 
And  flings  its  shadow  on  the  stream 

That  slowly  steals  below. 
And  like  some  grey  old  Baron's  cheek, 

Lit  up  into  a  smile, 
The  tints  of  eve  reflected  streak 

From  Blaelick's  ancient  pile ; 
M  M 
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And  seems  as  if  a  lordly  pride 

Was  in  its  glist'uiug  ray, 
So  bright  the  charms  of  tree  and  tide 

Beneath  its  eye  that  lay. 

■St         -X-         *         -x-         * 

A  beauteous  scene  it  looks  upon, 

That  eve  of  light  and  glee. 
Where  latest  flows  the  lovely  Don 

By  rock  and  glen  and  tree ; 
Where,  as  if  loath  to  leave  its  groves, 
It  lingers  in  its  ivied  coves, 

And  seems  sad  when  retiring; 
Where  rocks  that  stand  and  watch  the  scene, 
Enchanted  with  its  charms,  I  ween 

Have  grown  grey  admiring. 
Where  that  old  arch  of  Gothic  mould, 
Whose  stern  foundations,  firm  and  bold 

Were  by  a  monarch  laid ; 
Hems  in  a  scene  so  sweetly  lone, 
'Twould  seem  the  place  (in  days  agone, 
When  silence,  on  her  poppy  throne, 

Her  dreamy  sceptre  swayed :) 
Where  music's  first  enchanting  tone 

With  infant  echo  play'd. 
And  taught  her  many  a  fairy  dreamlet 
Of  mossy  stone  and  lilied  streamlet. 

Here  Albert  Clive,  a  young  nobleman,  "  ane  wife's  ae  son  ", 
woos  and  wins  Marion  Bede,  the  daughter  of  a  humble  cottager 
at  Bridge  of  Don.  One  evening  after  parting  with  his  lady- 
love, he  met  a  former  rival,  Duncan  Blake. 

A  wight  of  form  and  feelings  rude, 

To  whom  some  neighbouring  glebe  pertain'd, 

Who  erst  to  Marion  Bede  had  sued, 
And  foster'd  ire  because  disdain'd. 

They  quarrel ;  came  to  blows ;  Duncan  is  killed  and  his  body 
thrown  into  the  river.  Albert,  after  hinting  to  Marion  what 
had  happened,  seeks  safety  in  flight.  The  maiden  droops  and 
turns  distracted,  while  her  lover  away  by  Hill  of  Drummond, 
Clinterty,  and  the  "  wraith-man's  cave ",  is  hounded  into 
madness  by  remorse  and  the  visions  of  his  fevered  phantasy. 
In  his  despair  he  turns  his  horse,  "  ane  mare's  ae  foal "  home- 
wards by  the  north  road,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  midnight  storm 
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nears  Balgownie's  Brig.  Marion,  wandering  distraught,  hears 
the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs,  and  runs  to  the  bridge  to  meet 
him : — 

But  vain  was  the  care 
Of  the  maiden  fair, 

And  vain  the  spur  of  haste, 
And  Albert's  sigh, 
That  swell'd  on  high. 

As  if  'twould  burst  his  breast; 
For  the  wind  came  on 
With  a  dismal  groan, 

The  lightning  glar'd  like  day, 
And  from  root  to  ridge 
The  old  grey  bridge 

Shook,  shook  like  the  aspen  spray — 
Burst  bar  and  band 
Like  a  willow  wand, 

As  the  grey  pile  smote  the  wave, 
And  the  maniac  maiden 
And  murder-laden 

Found  one  sad  common  grave. 

While  a  hoary  sprite 

Through  the  dark  midnight 

Shriek'd  forth  these  accents  drear — 
•it-        -Jt        -x-        *        -x-  * 

"  Brig  o'  Balgownie  I  wight's  thy  wa' ! 

Wi'  ane  wife's  ae  son 

And  ane  mare's  ae  foal 
Doun  shalt  thou  fa'  I " 

Viewed  in  comparison  with  his  later  work  "  The  Prophecy  ",  as 
a  bit  of  literature  is  certainly  jejune ;  still,  many  passages  in  it 
indicated  the  possession  of  powers,  which  experience  pruned, 
and  time  duly  ripened  to  the  production  of  work  which  will 
long  keep  Mr.  Cadenhead's  name  in  living  remembrance.  Mean- 
time, his  youthful  essay  had  just  passed  through  the  press, 
when  he  was  offered  a  situation  in  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  Garrow, 
as  overseer  in  the  rope-yarn  spinning  department  of  the  firm, 
of  which  he  was  a  partner,  and  which  was  at  once  accepted. 
After  some  years'  service  there,  the  company  failed,  and 
Cadenhead  returned  to  Aberdeen,  entering  the  employment  of 
Maberley  &  Co.,  at  Broadford  Works,  as  an  overseer  in  the 
yarn  sorting  department.  Much  of  his  spare  time  was  now 
devoted  to  the  study  of  our  older  poets,  and  subjects  of  general 
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antiqiKirian  interest,  and  during  the  year  1847-8  he  contributed 
many  excellent  pieces  to  the  pages  of  the  Scottish  Journal,  an 
Edinburgh  periodical  devoted  to  antiquarian  mattei*s.  About 
this  time,  Aucaist,  1847,  he  began  his  connection  with  the 
Herald,  and,  strange  to  say,  his  first  verses  there  were  written 
in  defence  of  the  "  Right  of  way  to  the  braes  of  Don " — the 
scene  of  his  youthful  poem,  and  the  spot  where,  on  many  a 
summer  evening,  he  had  charmed  his  admiring  shopmates  with 
a  recital  of  its  various  parts  then  in  manuscript.  William 
Anderson  had  crept  into  the  Poet's  Corner  of  the  Herald  some 
months  before  with  "  The  Auld  Bow  Brig  ",  but  little  dreamed 
that  the  author  of  "  The  Devil's  Stane  ",  quoted  by  the  editor 
from  the  pages  of  the  Scottish  Journal,  was  a  fellow-worker  in 
the  same  factory,  and  one  soon  destined  to  rival  him  in  the 
delineation  of  local  life  and  character.  The  controversy  of 
the  Wells,  noted  in  our  sketch  of  Anderson,  revealed  these 
congenial  spirits  to  one  another,  and  a  friendship  sprang  up 
between  them  which  grew  more  and  more  intimate  until  death 
intervened,  and  Anderson  w^ent  hence.  From  1847  to  1853, 
scarcely  a  week  passed  but  some  ballad  or  song,  in  homely  garb 
or  more  correct  English,  some  character  sketch,  some  garland 
of  sweet  flowers  wreathed  for  the  Hortus  Club,  or  legend  woven 
into  "Our  Annual  Trip"  chronicle— mentioned  further  on — 
found  a  w^elcome  place  in  the  Hercdd  columns.  Poetical 
friendships  multiplied  in  those  years,  and  sympathetic  responses 
from  brother  bards  were  neither  few  nor  far  between.  At 
lenc^th  he  collected  his  effusions,  and  early  in  1853,  under  the 
apt  title  of  "  Flights  of  Fancy  and  Lays  of  Bon-Accord  ",  they 
appeared  in  a  handsome  12mo.  of  332  pages.  The  volume  met 
with  an  excellent  reception. 

The  "  Flights "  for  the  most  part  are  written  in  pure 
English,  while  the  majority  of  the  "  Lays  "  are  in  our  every- 
day Scotch.  But  whether  Mr.  Cadenhead  writes  in  Scotch  or 
English,  he  uniformly  produces  verse,  as  pleasantly  graceful 
and  melodic  as  has  flowed  from  the  pen  of  any  of  his  local 
contemporaries ;  while  in  not  a  few  instances  he  has  dowered 
them  with  such  routh  of  true  poetic  glamour  as  leaves  in  the 
mind  that  sense  of  transport,  that  feeling  of  having  been 
lifted  up  from  the  rut  of  mere  commonplace,  which  is  only 
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produced  by  works  of  genuine  inspiration.  Turn  where  you 
will  in  the  volume,  the  man — full  of  ennobling  and  earnest 
aspirations,  in  delightful  playfulness  of  mood,  or  in  rollicking 
reminiscences  of  "  days  that  ance  hae  been  " — without  whine 
or  whimper — stands  out  clear  and  unmistakable,  cultured, 
healthy,  and  happy  in  his  gift  of  song.  The  key-note  of  his 
loftier  strains,  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  seeks,  in  his 
higher  moments,  to  look  out  on  life  and  its  belongings,  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  following  tine  lyric: — 

THE   BEAUTIFUL   AND   PURE. 

Oh !  why  when  manhood  steals  on  youth, 

Do  all  the  roseate  hues 
That  once  were  wont  through  every  scene 

Their  beauty  to  infuse — 
The  sunny  gleams  of  early  joy, 

Love's  fair  impurpled  blooms, 
And  all  the  fitful  sanguine  tints 

That  youthful  Hope  assumes — 
Why  do  they  all  grow  dim  and  dark 

And  powerless  to  allure, 
And  leave  a  wreck  of  dreams,  for  all 

So  beautiful  and  pure. 

O !  can  it  be  that  all  the  hopes 

And  aspirations  high 
That  well  up  in  youth's  inmost  soul 

And  sparkle  from  his  eye — 
That  all  the  generous  thoughts  which  burn. 

Within  his  throbbing  breast, 
Are  but  the  fragile  rainbow  tints, 

By  Fancy's  finger  traced — 
Are  but  Imagination's  freaks, 

Unsuited  to  endure. 
And  that  on  earth  we  ne'er  can  reach 

The  beautiful  and  pure ! 

Is  there,  indeed,  no  love  like  that 

Which  feeds  the  poet's  dream. 
As,  wrapt  in  pleasing  thoughts,  he  roves 

Beside  the  greenwood  stream? — 
No  Faith  and  Constancy  like  those 

Which  fill  his  midnight  trance, 
When  poring  o'er  the  Love  that  lights 

The  tales  of  old  romance  'i 
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Can  Friendship's  altar  now  no  more 

A  holy  flame  procure  ? 
Nor  patriot  feeling  urge  to  deeds — 

The  beautiful  and  pure  ? 

Forbid  it,  ye  whose  souls  the  world 

Has  fail'd  as  yet  to  win 
To  all  its  hollow,  heartless  ways, 

Its  folly  and  its  sin. 
By  all  the  high  and  holy  hopes 

That  cheer'd  your  youthful  day, 
Lift  up  your  voices  and  proclaim 

A  loud,  impassion'd  Yea! — 
Yea !  there  are  liove  and  Friendship  yet, 

And  Faith  doth  yet  endure ; 
And  there  are  hearts  that  cherish  still 

The  beautiful  and  pure ! 

Then,  wherefore  thus,  from  age  to  age. 

Do  we  our  hopes  outlive, 
And  yearn  in  youth  for  noble  ends 

The  Future  fails  to  give? 
Why !  but  that,  faithless  to  those  hopes, 

And  pleased  with  idle  toys, 
We  barter  all  our  large  desires 

For  momentary  joys; 
Charm'd  with  their  tints  we  pluck  the  blooms — 

A  fading  prize  secure ; 
And  lose  the  ripen'd,  lasting  fruit — 

The  beautiful  and  pure. 

In  holy  league,  ye  ardent  souls, 

O !  join,  and  lead  the  van, 
A  nd  teach  our  age,  by  noblest  deeds, 

Tlie  dignity  of  man ! 
Abjure  the  cold  world's  callous  ways. 

Which  would  reward  your  pains 
By  hollow,  unsubstantial  praise. 

And  ill-assorted  gains ; 
And  build  ye  up  this  lofty  faith. 

That  man  may  yet  procure. 
If  faithful  to  his  God  and  self. 

The  beautiful  and  pure ! 

Long  before  the  verses  we  hrave  quoted  were  written  he  had 
sung,  in  many  keys  and  with  considerable  variations,  of  the  true 
dignity  and  "  worth  of  a  human  soul"  in  "Guardian  Angels", 
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*'  Poverty's  Pilgrimage  ",  "  Town  Longings  ",  and  other  lyrics  of 
real  worth,  but  we  are  doubtful  if  he  ever  equalled,  certainly 
he  never  surpassed,  the  above  in  any  of  his  purely  English 
pieces.  The  fine  melody  of  his  numbers,  however,  are  nowhere 
seen  to  greater  advantao'e  than  in  those  of  his  verses  written 
more  or  less  in  the  mother  tongue.  For  whether  he  sings  of 
*'  Hope  ",  who 

.    .   .   biggit  a  bower  on  a  sunny  knowe, 

Whare  the  flowers  sprang  fresh  and  mony — 
Whare  the  wild  bee  pip'd  its  lonely  strain, 
And  the  birds  sang  sweet  and  bonny — 
Whare  the  win',  on  its  saf  t  and  scented  wing, 

Cam'  whisp'rin'  o'  groves  and  streams — 
And  there  she  lean'd  her  the  lee-lang  day, 
And  painted  her  gowden  dreams. 

— a  charming  bit  of  word-painting — or  descends  to  the  mere 
chanting  of  a  humble  nursery  rhyme,  the  movement  of  his 
lines  is  as  musical  to  a  Scotch  ear  as  words  could  well  make 
them.  But  what  we  like  best  about  the  "Lays  of  Bon- Accord" 
is  that  in  them  we  get  at  the  heart  of  the  man ;  that  there  we 
find  him  truly  at  home  in  his  slippers  and  arm-chair,  in  the 
easy  abandon  which  a  man  enjoys  so  much  in  the  company  of 
old  friends.  In  the  "  Flights  ",  we,  for  the  most  part,  see  our 
author  as  a  solitary  thinker  and  dreamer,  probing  in  a  way  the 
riddle  of  life,  weaving  his  airy  castle  of  possibilities,  or  revelling 
in  the  beauties  of  nature ;  but  now,  turning  his  e'e  to  "  Our 
Auld  Gate-en' ",  the  early  associations  of  boyhood,  which  lie  at 
the  very  core  of  man's  life,  are  too  much  for  him  ;  he  comes 
down  from  the  platform  of  the  "  makir  ";  pla3^s  his  old  games 
o'er  again ;  spends  his  market  penny,  and  gives  us  altogether  a 
resume  of  boyish  life  at  the  Poynernook,  which  has  thrown  abeam 
of  langsyne  sunshine  into  many  a  lone  and  weary  heart.  Again, 
in  "  Capie  Davison's  Skweel ",  we  get  one  of  his  graphic  pictures 
— that,  of  a  type  of  dominie  and  seminary  now  quite  extinct. 
"  Capie  "  required  no  Government-concocted  codes  to  keep  him 
straight  in  his  pedagogic  course,  and  by  aid  of  which  he  might 
turn  blockheads  into  geniuses,  but  believed  in  the  good  old 
plan  of  reducing  the  citadel  of  intellectual  sloth  and  inapti- 
tude— "by  the  help  o'  the  tawrds  and  a  wheen  skeigit 
bottoms  ".     Passing  from  the  old-world  aspect  of  boyish  life  in 
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these  and  other  pieces — notably  in  his  epistles  to  William 
Anderson — we  come  to  local  legends  which  he  has  given  per- 
manent form  to  in  ''A  Dream  of  Dan  Picte  ",  "  The  Murder  of 
Cairn  a'  lUount",  "The  Devil  and  the  Tailor",  and  "The  Devil's 
Stane".  This  last,  embodying  a  local  tradition  anent  the 
existence  of  a  large  rock  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  culti- 
vated field  near  the  Kirk  of  Kemnay,  is  one  of  his  earliest  and 
best  contributions  to  our  local  budget  of  ballad  lore.  It  opens 
with  an  account  of  the  great  sanctity  and  high-toned  life  of 
the  parish  priest,  and  a  general  condition  of  things  in  that 
district  adverse  to  the  rule  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  who 

...   aft  when  he  stoppit  his  vengefu'  flight 

On  the  tap  o'  Benohie, 
He  vow'd  and  swore  that  the  haly  priest 

A  bitter  death  sud  die ! 

For,  far,  far  back  in  the  aulden  time, 

'Tis  said  that  Benohie 
Was  ane  o'  the  ports  o'  the  byrnand  pit 

Whaur  the  wicked  torment  dree — 

That  it  flared  wi'  fire  i'  the  midnight  sky, 

And  spew'd  out  smoke  at  noon, 
Till  its  very  stonen  foundiments 

Frae  its  tap  ran  myltapd  doon. 

And  the  fiend  aft  sat  on  his  auld  door-stane, 

Plotting  an  evil  deed, 
And  aye  the  tither  curse  was  hurl'd 

At  the  priest  o'  Kemnay's  head. 

It  was  the  feast  o'  Sanct  Barnabas, 

I'  the  merry  month  o'  June, 
When  the  woods  are  a'  in  their  green  livery, 

And  the  wild  birds  a'  in  tune; 

And  the  priest  o'  Kemnay  has  gane  to  the  kirk, 

And  pray'd  an  earnest  prayer — 
"That  Sathan  might  for  ever  be  bound 

To  his  dark  and  byrnand  lair ! " 

And  aye  the  haly  organ  rung. 

And  the  sounds  rose  higher — higher, 
Till  they  reached  the  fiend  on  Benohie, 

And  he  bit  his  nails  for  ire. 
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And  he  lookit  east,  and  he  lookit  wast, 

And  he  lookit  aboon — beneath; 
And  nocht  could  he  see,  save  the  bauld  grey  rocks, 

That  glower'd  out  through  the  heath. 

He  lifted  aloft  a  ponderous  rock. 

And  hurl'd  it  through  the  air — 
""Twere  pity  ye  sud  want  reward 

For  sae  devout  a  prayer" ! 

The  miller  o'  Kemnay  cries  to  his  knave, 

"Lift  up  the  back  sluice,  loon ! 
For  a  cloud  comes  o'er  frae  Benochie, 

Enough  the  mill  to  droon  ". 

The  boatman  hurries  his  boat  ashore, 

And  fears  he'll  be  owre  late — 
"Giff  yon  black  cloud  comes  down  in  rain 

Its  fit  to  raise  a  spate ! " 

But  the  ponderous  rock  came  on,  and  on, 

Well  aimed  for  Kemnay  kirk. 
And  cross'd  it  field,  or  cross'd  it  flood, 

Its  shadow  gar'd  a'  grow  mirk. 

But  the  fervent  prayers  o'  the  haly  priest, 
A_nd  the  power  of  the  sweet  Sanct  Anne, 

They  turned  the  murderous  rock  aside 
And  foiled  the  foul  fiend's  plan. 

And  it  lichted  down  frae  the  darken'd  lift 

Like  the  greedy  erne  bird. 
And  there  it  sits  in  the  kirk  lands  yet, 

Half  buried  in  the  yird. 

Almost  every  piece  in  this  section  enshrines  some  item  of 
bygone  local  history — some  fret,  character,  or  custom  linked  to 
life  in  Bon- Accord — which  gives  them  an  enhanced  importance 
as  time  runs  on,  and  the  changes  in  burghal  life  and  manners 
take  more  cosmopolitan  forms.  Indeed,  from  the  writings  of 
Cadenhead  and  Anderson  a  better  idea  might  be  obtained  of 
social  life  and  manners  fifty  years  ago  than  from  any  other 
printed  source  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  They  caught  the 
living  manners  as  they  rose,  and  in  a  series  of  vividly  portrayed 
pictures  have  fixed  them  for  behoof  of  posterity. 

Since  the  publication  of  "  Flights  of  Fancy  "  Mr.  Caden- 
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head's  pen  has  not  been  idle  ;  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough 
he  has  not  looked  back,  but  has  continued  to  follow  the  muse 
in  the  spare  hours  which  a  busy  commercial  life  has  left  him. 
Most  of  these  pieces  have  been  contributed  to  newspapers  and 
periodicals — some  few  of  them,  like  *'•'  The  Roman  Soldier's 
Story",  "A  legend  of  St.  Nicholas",  and  "The  Pastor's 
Daughter ",  have  been  privately  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for 
the  use  of  friends,  while,  as  acknowledged  laureate  of  the  local 
Burns  Club,  quite  a  host  of  songs,  odes,  and  other  commemora- 
tive pieces  have  fallen  from  his  pen  from  then  till  now.  Having 
been  through  life  an  ardent  admirer  of  nature,  he  has  always 
been  ready  with  his  pen  to  vindicate  the  public  right  to  what- 
ever of  common  or  freedom  was  threatened  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  people.  His  last  essay  in  this  direction  was  on  the 
occasion  of  a  scheme  being  got  up  for  running  the  sewerage  of 
the  city  on  part  of  the  Links  for  irrigation  purposes.  At  that 
time  a  four  paged  call  to  the  inhabitants,  commencing 

What  ho !  my  fellow  citizens, 

Again  I  lift  the  lay, 
And  strike  the  lyre  that  has  been  mute 

For  many,  many  a  day — 

was  issued  anonymously,  but  the  familiar  way  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  old  associations,  which  were  in  danger  of  being 
broken  up  for  ever,  betrayed  to  many  who  were  not  in  the 
secret  the  hand  of  "  W.  C." 

For  many  years  (from  1850  on  till  the  close  of  its 
career)  the  staff  of  the  Herald  had  an  annual  trip,  a  day's 
outing,  a  bit  of  summer  carnival,  which  even  now,  as  a  thing  of 
memory,  is  a  fresh  and  green  spot  to  the  few  survivors  who 
were  wont  to  take  part  in  it.  These  outings  were  duly 
reported  in  the  paper,  and  form  a  valuable  collection  of 
topographical  sketches,  in  which  many  gems  of  metrical  legend 
and  song,  connected  with  the  localities  visited,  are  interwoven. 
Mr.  Cadenhead  was  rarely  absent  form  the  "  gamen  and  glee  "  of 
these  holidays,  and  many  of  his  happy  "  flights  "  and  "  lays " 
will  be  found  in  connection  with  them.  He  had  acquired  great 
facility  in  throwing  into  metrical  form  any  subject  which  struck 
his  fancy,  through  practising  composing  aloud,  while  travelling 
along  our  more  lonely  highways  during  his  business  journeys. 
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To  such  a  man,  with  such  a  faculty,  it  was  a  bit  of 
genuine  pleasure  to  weave  on  the  spot  some  ballad  or  song  sug- 
gested by  the  locality  in  which  "  Our  Annual  Holiday "  was 
spent.  For  instance,  when  the  "jovial  crew"  visited  Skene, 
the  old  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  family  name  sent  him  off  on 
the  wings  of  fancy,  and  in  the  account  of  the  trip,  which  he 
wrote  throughout,  we  find  a  ballad  on  the  subject,  which 
contains  some  excellent  verses : — 

Away  to  the  Stocket  Forest, 

Away  through  glen  and  glade : 
Ah !  well  may  the  antlered  monarchs 

Crouch  down  in  the  deepest  shade ; 

Ah  I  well  may  they  toss  their  antlers, 

And  snutf  the  tainted  gale, 
For  many  a  tawny  coat  will  be  pierced 

Ere  the  evening  twilight  fail. 

Far  through  the  waving  forest 

The  gallant  band  have  sped ; 
And  the  King  sometimes  he  loitered, 

And  the  King  sometimes  he  led. 

Falcons  with  streaming  jesses 

On  the  soaring  quarry  swoop. 
Or  answer  sure  to  the  swinging  lure, 

And  the  hunter's  ringing  whoop. 

Loud  twang  the  busy  bow  strings, 

The  shafts  fly  far  and  near. 

While  the  glades  resound  with  the  bay  of  hound, 

And  the  bleat  of  the  falling  deer. 
*        *        -^        -^        ^ 

There's  a  crashing  amongst  the  branches,    - 
There's  a  growling  amongst  the  brush. 

And  a  great  wild  boar,  on  our  brave,  good  King, 
Made  a  mad,  impetuous  rush. 

■5t  *  -if  -Jt  -X- 

"  Had  I  the  axe  at  my  saddle-bow," 

The  good  King  Robert  cried, 
"  Though  all  too  good  for  such  a  foe, 

I'd  tame  thy  grizzly  pride  ". 
•X-         -5^         -^         -x-         -it 

"  My  skeen  !  my  skeen  !"  cried  M'Donald, 

And  he  drew  the  glittering  blade. 
And  right  to  the  heart  of  the  bristly  brute 

Its  way  it  quickly  made. 
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*         *         *         *         * 
"  Thanks,  thanks,  my  good  M'Donald, 

We  owe  thee  hearty  thanks  ; 
That  grizzly  brute,  but  for  thy  good  skeen, 

Had  thinned  our  cheerful  ranks. 

And  for  thy  blade  and  ready  hand 

It  is  thy  King's  decree, 
M'Donald  thou  shalt  be  no  more 

And  Skeen  thy  name  shall  be. 

And  that  we  give  not  barren  thanks, 

Our  will  shall  further  list — 
Unhood  that  good  grey  falcon 

That  sits  upon  thy  wrist ; 

Unhood  thy  good  grey  falcon, 

And  let  it  freely  flee. 
And  a  falcon's  flight,  north,  soutli,  and  west, 

The  lands  of  Skeen  shall  be". 

The  falcon  was  unhooded. 

And  it  spread  its  good  grey  wings, 
And  up,  as  the  lark  from  the  dewy  grass 

At  the  dawn  of  morning  springs  j 

Up  like  the  lark  the  falcon  flew, 

And  wherever  it  took  its  flight. 
By  loch  or  lea,  by  rock  or  tree. 

It  was  the  Skeen's  by  right. 

Or  again,  during  the  visit  to  Huntly,  while  the  younger 
members  were  busy  dancing,  our  author  "  went  a-buraming  and 
a-strumming,  till,  before  he  reached  the  Brig  o'  Bogie,  he 
handed  the  following  song  to  one  of  the  vocal  members  "  : — 

Since  ere  my  lips  could  lisp  a  sang, 

My  heart  has  been  richt  vogie, 
And  yearn'd  and  yearn'd,  and  still  thought  lang 

For  ae  glint  o'  Stra' bogie. 
Beside  the  stream  sae  famed  in  verse, 

To  coup  a  reamin'  cogie, 
And  drink  to  ilka  bonnie  lass 

That  wons  upon  the  Bogie. 

The  Bogie,  O !  the  Bogie,  0  ! 

O  leeze  me  on  the  Bogie, 
And  a'  wha  toom  upon  its  banks 

The  bicker  and  the  cogie. 
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I've  stretched  me  mang  the  forest  trees 

On  shaggy  Balochbuie  ; 
I've  traced  the  "  infant  rills  "  o'  Dee 

By  towerin'  Benmacdhui. 
I've  stray'd  to  dream  by  strath  and  stream 

On  sunny  day  and  foggy, 
But  aye  the  thocht  that  upmost  wrought 

Was  yearnin'  for  Stra'bogie. 

The  Bogie,  O,  &c. 

I've  fuddled  swats  at  Highland  mills, 

TVi'  new  mill'd  meal  o'er-reamin'  ; 
I've  quaflfd  my  horn  in  mountain  stills, 

Dim  wi'  peat-reek  and  steamin'. 
I've  brewed  my  punch,  and  sung  my  sang, 

Wi'  mony  a  roisterin'  rogie. 
But  something  gart  me  aye  think  lang 

To  try  the  browsts  o'  Bogie. 

The  Bogie,  O,  &c. 

Then  here's  to  Huntly's  lordly  hame. 

And  ilka  humbler  dwallin', 
To  ilka  man  and  mither's  son 

Whate'er  his  craft  or  callin'. 
A  bumper  for  the  lasses,  boys, 

Ilk  heart-ensnarin'  rogie  ; 
Soon  may  the  maids  be  matrons  a' 

An'  flourish  in  Stra'bogie. 

The  Bogie,  O,  &c. 

As  a  song  writer,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  Mr.  Caden- 
head  has  not  been  so  successful  as  in  the  ballad  or  other  forms 
of  our  older  minstrelsy,  which  he  has  often  hit  with  rare 
felicity.  Indeed,  when  we  look  over  the  many  lyrical  forms 
into  which  he  has  set  his  collected  and  uncollected  poems,  one 
is  astounded  at  the  flood  of  luck  which  has  invariably  followed 
him.  Many  of  his  sonnets,  for  instance,  which  have  appeared 
in  local  and  other  publications,  particularly  those  entitled, 
"Pig-iron  Age",  "The  Caul'  Calenders  o'  May",  and 
"  Shakespeare  ",  are  much  beyond  the  common  run  of  such 
things ;  while  such  local  items  as  "  The  Auld  Toon  Ha' ", 
"Kitty  Brewster",  "The  Oscar",  and  "Aberdeen  an'  Twal' 
Mile  roun'  it  ",  have  a  stamp  of  individuality  about  them  which 
makes  them  akin  to  no  other  productions  of  these  days. 
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We  cannot  close  without  noting  one  of  the  sweetest  little 
lyrics  he  has  recently  given  us.  It  occurs  in  '*  The  Parson's 
Daughter  ",  a  love  story  noted  above : — 

It  was  a  little  rosebud 

Tapped  at  a  window-pane, 
As,  waving  in  the  gentle  wind. 

It  went  and  came  again  : 
What  do  you  see,  wee  rosebud, 

That  makes  you  seek  within  ? 
I  see  a  pair  of  smiling  lips, 

I  see  a  dimpled  chin  ; 
I  see  a  pair  of  rosy  cheeks 

That  fain  with  me  would  vie  ; 
I  see  a  heaving  bosom 

On  which  I'd  love  to  lie. 

O  waken,  gentle  maiden  ! 

The  morning  breaketh  fair ; 
The  little  birds  are  carolling 

All  through  the  balmy  air : 
O  !  would  I  were  a  rosebud — 

After  one  modest  peep, 
To  tap  upon  thy  window  pane, 

And  wake  thee  from  thy  sleep  ! 

It  was  a  morning  sunbeam, 

A  warm  and  golden  streak, 
It  boldly  pierced  the  window  pane 

A  nd  kissed  the  rosy  cheek ; 
And  tho'  the  branching  rose  tree 

The  light  would  fain  eclipse. 
It  stole  along  the  little  nose 

And  kissed  the  smiling  lips  ; 
It  lighted  up  the  snowy  neck, 

Half  hid  in  golden  hair, 
And  when  it  reached  the  heaving  breast 

It  fondly  nestled  there. 

0  waken  gentle  maiden  ! 

The  morning  breaketh  sweet  ; 
The  trees  are  softly  whispering 

To  the  flowers  around  their  feet ; 
And,  love,  it  makes  me  boldly  wish 

I  were  the  morning  beam, 
Kissing  those  glowing  lips  of  thine 

To  wake  thee  from  thy  dream. 
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In  summing  up  the  general  value  of  his  poetic  work,  while 
fully  appreciative  of  all,  we  feel  inclined  to  put  most  store  on 
those  floating  and  fleeting  legends  which  he  has  fixed  in  last- 
ing form,  and  on  the  pictures  of  our  local  life  during  his  youth 
and  early  manhood.  This  life,  though  not  very  remote 
counted  by  years,  is  separated  from  the  present  by  a  vast  gulf 
fixed.  The  complete  change  which  social  life  and  its  surround- 
ings have  undergone  is,  perhaps,  more  marked  in  our  quarter 
than  elsewhere.  Aberdeen  remained  isolated  and  distinct 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  until  very  recent  times ;  and 
when  at  last  increased  intercourse  with  other  parts  took  place, 
we  rapidly  lost  many  of  those  distinctive  characteristics  which 
perhaps  we  might  have  retained  with  some  advantage.  Of 
this  lost  life  Cadenhead  has  helped  to  preserve  the  records, — 
and  we  are  gTateful. 


PETEK    STILL,    Junior. 

Few  who  followed  the  remains  of  the  author  of  "  The  Cottar's 
Sunday"  to  the  grave  on  that  bleak  March  day  of  1848  would 
have  guessed,  had  they  guessed  at  all,  that  the  little  chief 
mourner,  his  eldest  boy,  then  barely  over  twelve  years  old,  had 
any  other  career  before  him  save  a  similar  one  of  toil  and 
drudgery  to  that  which  his  father  had  just  laid  down.  Young 
as  he  was,  he  had  already  started  the  life  of  servitude,  earning 
his  own  penny-fee  away  from  the  parental  roof,  and  had  shown 
signs  of  an  inborn  pluck  and  determination  which  augured 
well  for  his  future  career.  If  his  father  had  not  much  of 
world's  wealth  to  bequeath  him,  the  friends  he  had  secured 
among  men  of  literary  tastes,  were  exactly  of  the  kind  which 
would  not  see  those  he  had  left  behind,  struggle  unaided  in  the 
battle  of  life.  So  it  eventually  came  about  that  young  Peter 
was  the  one  selected  out  of  the  family  to  receive  that  educa- 
tional equipment,  the  lack  of  which  his  father  had  felt  so 
much,  and  to  which  the  boy  had  already  shown  decided 
leanings.  Through  the  influence  of  Principal  Jack  he  was 
gifted  a  bursary  at  Fordyce  Academy,  tenable  for  five  years  ; 
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but  SO  rapidly  did  he  advance  in  his  studies  there,  that  at  the 
end  of  three  years  time  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  University. 
One  year  had  to  be  let  slip  ere  a  presentation  bursary  became 
vacant,  but  it  was  just  so  much  time  lost,  for  the  position 
he  took  in  the  competition  would  have  entitled  him  to  one  of 
the  open  bursaries,  of  exactly  equivalent  value  to  the  one  to 
which  he  was  presented.  During  his  college  career  poetry 
began  to  occupy  most  of  his  spare  time ;  for,  although  he 
always  stood  above  the  average  in  the  more  special  studies  of 
his  class,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  more  intent  on 
the  formation  of  the  literary  character  in  him,  than  of  the 
scholar  pure  and  simple.  That  poesy  should  have  had  peculiar 
charms  for  him  was  not  to  be  wondered  at — he  was  cradled 
and  nursed  in  song — or  as  he  puts  it  himself : — 

.     .     .     born  in  poesy,  by  the  Muses  fed, 
And  through  my  childhood  by  a  poet  led. 

He  began  to  rhyme  early,  but  the  first  verses  that  we  are 
acquainted  with, of  any  worth,  which  made  their  way  into  public 
print,  appeared  in  our  local  papers,  while  as  a  student  he  lived 
at  Orchard  Cottage,  Old  Aberdeen.  He  was  also  for  some 
time  a  contributor  in  prose  and  verse  to  the  Scottish  Journal 
and  other  periodicals  of  the  day.  After  closing  his  college 
career  he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall,  but  his  health,  never  of  a 
very  robust  type,  gave  way,  and  with  great  reluctance  he  had 
to  give  up  hope  of  the  ministry,  and  turn  his  attention  to 
something  less  trying  to  his  frail  health.  Fortunately,  the 
tutorship  in  a  gentleman's  family  on  Deeside  was  offered  to 
and  accepted  by  him,  and  in  a  short  time  he  recruited  strength 
sufficiently  to  open  a  school  at  Inchmarlo.  Here  he  probably 
spent  the  happiest  days  of  his  life — got  married  in  1858 — 
wrote  some  of  his  best  verses — and  latterly  collected  the  whole 
of  his  poems  for  publication. 

His  little  volume  of  "  Lays  and  Lyrics  "  appeared  in  May, 
1859,  and  bore  on  the  face  of  it  a  culture,  a  literary  and  poetic 
merit,  seldom  found  in  what  is  called  provincial  poetry.  Some 
of  the  local  newspapers  spoke  of  it  very  favourably;  but  as  time 
passed  on,  its  complete  failure  to  catch  the  public  eye  became 
very  manifest.  The  greater  part  of  the  impression  lay  on  the 
publisher's  shelves,  involving  the  unlucky  author  in  no  small 
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pecuniary  loss.  Keenly  sensitive,  the  fate  of  his  first-born  cut 
him  to  the  (^uick,  and  almost  soured  him  for  ever  against 
poetry.  We  have  often  asked  ourselves  the  question — Is 
there  anything  in  his  poetry  which  would  account  in  any 
measure  for  the  apathy  with  which  it  was  received  ?  and  we 
think  there  is.  In  so  far  as  structure,  rhythm,  selection  of 
language,  appropriateness  of  imagery,  and  all  things  pertinent 
to  poetry  which  culture  can  achieve,  his  work  is  excellent. 
The  fire  and  spirit  which  he  frequently  infused  into  his 
numbers — yea,  the  tenderness  and  pathos  which  dwell  in  many 
of  his  lines — are  unmistakable  marks  that  his  spirit  was  cast  in 
a  true  poetic  mould.  But  all  these  things  seem  to  have  been 
forgotten  when  once  it  was  seen  that  he  had  modelled  his 
style  frequently  on  Macaulay,  sometimes  on  Hemans,  and  some- 
times probably  on  Poe;  and  the  general  conclusion  was  jumped 
at  that  he  was  an  imitator,  a  second-hand  reflector  of  poets 
then  in  considerable  popularity.  Few  can  peruse  his  volume 
without  feelino'  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  kind 
of  justification  for  this  verdict,  though  we  think  he  has  never 
got  so  fair  a  hearing,  as  he  is  justly  entitled  to,  on  his  own 
personal  poetic  merits.  We  have  always  thought  that  Mr. 
Still  appears  to  most  advantage  in  those  sweet  little  lyrics 
which  he  grouped  under  the  title  ''Occasional  Pieces",  rather 
than  in  such  lengthy  poems  as  *'  The  Death  of  Leonidas ", 
"  Complaint  of  Meltiades  ",  and  "  Glencoe  ",  which  occupy  the 
first  part  of  his  volume.  As  an  example  we  can  quote  nothing 
better  than  "  Our  Home  among  the  Hills ",  written  shortly 
after  his  marriage,  and  quite  characteristic  of  the  poet  in  his 
brightest  mood: — 


OUR    HOME    AMONG    THE    HILLS. 

'Tis  a  faery  spot — 'tis  a  wild  sweet  glen, 

And  the  Dee  goes  dancing  by, 
And  the  stars  at  even  beyond  our  ken, 

On  the  hill-tops  seem  to  lie. 
They  smile  so  soft,  and  they  shine  so  fair, 

That  the  heart  with  their  influence  fills — 
'Tia  a  magical  sweetness  that  comes  to  us  here, 

In  our  home  among  the  hills. 
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'Tis  a  glorious  dell— 'tis  a  grand  old  land, 

With  its  ridges  of  mountains  blue ; 
They  rise  all  round,  like  a  brother  band, 

All  clad  in  their  azure  hue. 
They  rise  to  the  clouds — to  the  sweet  blue  skies — 

Dai'k  source  of  foaming  rills, 
And  they  bind  us  now,  with  stronger  ties, 

To  our  home  among  the  hills. 

The  ocean  old  has  its  beauties  soft. 

When  it  trembles  beneath  the  tinge, 
That  reflected  comes  from  the  clouds  aloft, 

With  the  glow  in  their  golden  fringe ; 
Or,  when  beneath  the  clear  lone  stars. 

Its  bosom  to  rest  it  stills ; 
But,  ah,  its  storm  the  peace  never  mars. 

Of  our  home  among  the  hills. 

Dai'k-heaving  afar  to  the  sky's  blue  edge. 

The  ocean  hath  grandeur  wild. 
When  winds  their  strife  on  its  bosom  wage. 

And  its  waters  are  upward  piled  ; 
I  own  them  all,  and  his  charms  I  love, 

And  my  soul  to  their  power  oft  thrills. 
But  they  want  all  the  charms  that  ray  bosom  move 

In  our  home  among  the  hills. 

The  dark  green  pines — the  mountains  blue — 

The  birch's  weeping  bough, 
The  heathy  slope's  rich  vermil  hue, 

And  the  tints  of  the  valleys  low. 
The  evening  song  in  the  leafy  grove. 

The  music  that  each  spray  fills, 
It  wants  them  all — and  it  wants  the  love 

Of  GUI'  home  among  the  hills. 

It  hath  beauties  grand — hath  our  mountain  home, 

The  thunders  waxing  roar. 
When  the  dense  clouds  gathering  upwards  come, 

Eound  the  far  off  summits  hoar. 
And  the  lightnings  flash  on  the  mountain's  brow. 

And  foam  the  swollen  rills. 
Till  the  hills  seem  each  to  the  storm  to  bow, 

Round  our  home  among  the  hills. 

The  minstrel  moon,  from  her  throne  so  soft. 

Looks  down  so  sweet  from  above ; 
And  her  every  beam  that  glides  from  aloft 

Brings  breathings  of  deepest  love ; 
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And  she  glows  so  bright  on  the  tall  old  pines 

That  wave  o'er  the  foaming  rills— 
Not  softer  her  beam  than  the  light  of  love 

In  our  home  among  the  hills. 

The  river  sings  to  us  songs  of  love, 

And  the  breezes  siofh  aojain 
Its  music  back  in  their  boughs  above 

Where  they  lace  their  leafy  chain : 
They  seem  to  speak  a  prophetic  song 

Of  love  which  our  life  fulfils — 
'Tis  a  power  so  soft  that  they  waft  along 

To  our  home  among  the  hills. 

We  love  our  home  1 — 'tis  a  dear,  dear  spot — 

'Tis  a  haven  of  peace  and  light ; 
And  never,  ah !  never,  shall  be  forgot 

Nor  suffer  a  chilling  blight. 
Would  you  ask  the  charm,  so  sweet  and  dear, 

That  chases  away  our  ills? 
Ha !  what  but  love  could  bring  such  cheer 

To  our  home  among  the  hills ! 

As  we  have  already  said,  he  rarely  touched  the  lyre,  in  his 
after  life,  although  his  pen  was  seldom  idle  in  other  directions 
when  he  had  time  to  spare.  In  1861  he  was  offered  and 
accepted  the  Rectorship  of  the  Peterhead  Academy,  an  institu- 
tion then  at  a  low  ebb  of  efficiency,  and  he  entered  into  the 
scholastic  work  there  with  such  energy  and  ability  that  in  a 
very  short  time  its  reputation  as  a  high  class  seminary  was 
second  to  none  in  the  north.  He  never  was  a  man  who  spared 
himself  when  duty  called,  and  what  with  the  hard  work  of 
his  regular  appointment,  supplemented  by  the  drudgery  of 
private  teaching  which  grew  upon  him  from  year  to  year, 
his  health  again  gave  way,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1868  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  post.  A  presentation  was  made  to  him 
on  that  occasion  by  friends  of  the  institution  and  parents  of 
pupils,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  for  his  high  qualities  as  a 
teacher  and  a  man.  He  retired  to  his  home  and  a  lingering 
death-bed ;  and  closed  a  short  but  highly  useful  career  on  9th 
Februarv,  1869. 
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WILLIAM    FOKSYTH. 

That  the  writer  is  always  greater  than  his  work  is  a  trite 
saying,  but  it  is  a  true  one.  We  would  vary  the  statement, 
and  say  a  poet  is  always  more  poetical  than  his  poems : — 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter. 

Let  him  lavish  never  so  much  poetical  wealth  in  his  written 
lines,  there  is  always  a  large  reserve  which  abides  with  him, 
beautifying  his  life,  and  oozing  out  occasionally  in  careless  talk 
with  congenial  souls,  or  dropping  unwittingly  from  his  pen  in 
the  familiar  epistle  or  gossipy  essay.  The  man  whose  name 
heads  this  paper  was  a  striking  example  of  this  latent  poetical 
reserve.  There  is  much  of  sweetness,  much  of  grace,  and  much 
of  tenderness  in  the  verse  of  his  published  volumes,  but  these 
volumes  are  merely  samples  of  a  vast  fountain  of  untapped 
poetry.  They  gave  us  hints  and  droppings  of  a  nature  rich  in  the 
gentle  humour  which  we  admire  in  Lamb,  in  the  classic  spirit 
of  Keats,  and  in  a  love  of  nature  equal  to  that  of  the  chronicler 
of  the  denizens  of  the  woods  and  fields  of  Sel borne.  At  the 
same  time  we  get  glimpses  of  a  big  heart  brimful  of  pity  to- 
wards those  whose  life-journey  is  one  of  struggle,  hardship,  and 
defeat ;  while  towards  man's  companions  in  the  animal  world 
there  is  a  knowledge  and  love  exhibited  which  reminds  one  of 
the  biographer  of  "  Rab  and  his  Friends  ". 

Born  in  Turriff  in  1818,  William  Forsyth,  the  son  of  a  fairly 
well-to-do  tradesman,  received  an  excellent  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  became  a  student  at  Kino^'s  CoUeoce  in  1835.  Various 
causes  made  his  stay  at  the  university  a  short  one.  His  whole 
heart  was  not  in  the  work ;  the  writing  of  verses  in  his  own 
tongue  seems  to  have  brought  him  more  pleasure  than  the 
study  of  the  dry  grammatical  outworks  which  have  to  be  over- 
come before  one  can  taste  the  richnesses  of  the  literature  of  the 
old  civilisations.  The  study  of  medicine,  however,  attracted 
him,  and  he  pursued  it  with  such  success  at  Edinburgh  that  in 
1838  he  was  acting  as  assistant  to  the  regular  medical  prac- 
titioner in  Turriff.  Two  voyages  were  made  as  surgeon  in  a 
Greenland  whaler,  after  which  he  resumed  his  medical  studies 
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at  Edinburgh.  A  severe  illness  sent  him  back  to  Turriff,  and 
his  medical  career  came  to  an  end.  About  this  time  (1841)  he 
became  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  Aberdeen  Herald, 
and  in  1842  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Carruthers  to  the  staff  of 
the  Inverness  Courier.  His  stay  in  the  Highland  capital  was 
not  a  long  one ;  the  sub-editorship  of  the  Herald  became 
vacant ;  the  post  was  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  Mr.  Forsyth. 
Thus  in  the  year  1843  began  his  regular  connection  with  the 
Aberdeen  press — a  conneclion  wdiich  ended  only  with  his  life. 
In  those  days  the  profession  of  a  journalist  was  very  different 
from  what  it  is  in  the  highly-strung,  feverish,  high-pressure  life 
of  those  who  guide  the  newspaper  press  in  the  present  days  of 
daily  and  bi-daily  papers.  Life  had  more  leisure  in  it,  both  for 
readers  and  writers,  and  we  doubt  if  either  has  benefited  by  the 
change  which  has  taken  place.  Journalists  in  those  days  knew 
little  of  shattered  nerves  and  insomnia ;  they  could  smoke 
an  honest  pipe  without  consideration  if  their  peptics  would 
resent  the  liberty,  and  would  have  laughed  to  scorn  the  emascu- 
lated cigarette.  Forsyth's  duties  on  the  Herald  left  him  ample 
time  for  the  pursuit  of  his  simple  out-of-doors  recreations ; 
fishing  was  a  hobby  with  him  ;  he  studied  the  ways  of  animal 
existence  with  a  loving  enthusiasm.  Insects,  birds,  and  four- 
footed  beasts  were  his  "  neighbours  ",  and  he  loved  his  neighbour 
as  himself  The  flowers  in  his  garden,  the  trees  in  the  wood, 
were  all  familiar  preachers ;  and  many  a  precious  sermon  from 
an  obscure  text  he  got  from  them.  Meanwhile  the  spring  of 
poetiy  bubbled  on,  and  small,  neatly  polished  gems  under  the 
signature  cf  "  Whiff*'  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the 
Saturday's  paper. 

In  1848  the  late  Mr.  John  Ramsay  resigned  his  post  in  the 
Aberdeen  Jovrna.l,  and  the  proprietors  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  Forsyth  as  literary  chief  of  the  venerable  organ.  His  work 
as  a  journalist  and  as  a  citizen  is  outside  our  scope,  and  has 
already  been  well  told  by  a  loving  friend  who  knew  him  well, 
in  the  posthumous  volume  of"  Selections"  published  in  1882. 
Suffice  it  to  say  he  was  a  gentlemanly,  broadly  liberal  guide, 
both  in  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  politics,  in  questions  of  social 
reform,  and  on  every  local  topic  which  moved  the  com- 
munity during  his  reign  in  the  Adelphi.     He  was  an  enthusi- 
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astic  volunteer  from  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  retiring, 
after  18  years'  service,  with  the  rank  of  major;  and  after 
contributing  several  patriotic  songs  to  the  service,  which  ought 
to  make  the  jingo  poets  hide  their  diminished  heads  in  disgust 
at  their  own  blatant  nonsense.  After  the  Journal  became  a 
daily  paper,  his  health  broke  down ;  he  suffered  severely  from 
a  cancerous  affection  of  the  tongue;  died  on  the  21st  June, 
1879,  and  was  buried  in  the  beautiful  AUanvale  Cemetery, 
whei-e  a  chaste  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
He  is  described  in  the  "  Memoir  "  above  referred  to  as  square- 
built  and  muscular,  of  fully  average  size  and  height ;  not  highly 
trained  in  the  knowledge  of  the  schools,  but  well  read  in  books  ; 
with  a  great  knowledge  of  men  and  nature;  observant,  silent, 
not  talkative,  distant  and  shy  to  strangers,  but  jovial,  witty, 
and  eloquent  among  his  familiar  friends,  and  an  unrelenting  foe 
to  everything  mean. 

For  many  years  Forsyth  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  The 
Dublin  University  Magazine,  BlacJciuood,  the  Cor nhill,  Good 
Words,  Punch,  &c.,  and  many  of  the  poems  in  his  "  Idylls  and 
Lyrics  "  appeared  in  one  or  other  of  these  periodicals.  Before 
touching,  however,  on  his  poetry,  we  would  shortly  refer  to 
his  delightful  prose  sketches  which  are  preserved  in  the  post- 
humous volume  of  1882.  The  papers  entitled  "Neighbours" 
are  delightful.  Whether  he  is  discoursing  on  John  Ray's 
collies  or  Sandy  Marr's  retrievers  (Fraoch  and  Caesar  ought  to 
be  as  immortal  as  Rab) ;  on  birds  or  bees ;  on  John  Connel's 
donkey,  Jamie ;  on  the  curiosities  of  John  Mortlach's  attic 
(John,  himself,  being  the  greatest  curiosity  of  all) ;  or  on 
Sandy  Baillie's  cuckoo  clock,  and  his  waif  of  a  brother  in 
whom  Sandy  had  so  much  faith  ;  we  are  equally  charmed,  and 
regret  that  the  man  who  could  do  so  much  word  painting  did 
not  give  a  few  larger  canvases.  The  last  named  sketch  is  a 
bit  of  as  fine  pathos  as  we  know,  and  to  our  mind  is  a  proof  of 
what  we  hinted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  that  the  author 
was  capable  of  better  work  than  he  has  left  us,  excellent 
though  that  work  be.  His  papers  "  From  the  Roof  of  a  Tram- 
way Car"  are  fine  specimens  of  witty  wisdom  and  keen 
observation. 

His  longest  poem,  "The  Martyrdom  of  Kelavane,"  pub- 
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lished  in  1861,  is  a  touching  tale  of  the  sufferings  of  a 
Christian  princess  of  Georgia,  abounding  in  great  felicity  of 
expression  and  force  of  imagination.  It  was  very  favourably 
received  by  the  literary  journals,  and  is  highly  prized  by  all 
lovers  of  good  poetry.  The  use  of  a  variety  of  metres  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  poem  gives  it  a  kind  of  patchwork 
eftect  which  perhaps  was  inimical  to  its  greater  popularity. 
He  did  not  write  many  purely  local  poems,  but  the  few  we 
have  are  all  masterpieces. 

The  present  generation  will  have  some  difficulty  in  realis- 
ing the  bitterness  which  for  years  characterised  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  the  fusion  of  the  two  Universities.     The 
paper  war  of  the  "  fusionists  "  and  "  anti-fusionists  "  raged  for 
years — the  brisk  musketry  rattle  of  newspaper  correspondence 
was  varied  bv  big  booms  from  the  editorial  ordnance,  and  the 
frequent  rushing  hiss  of  the  pamphleteer's  shell,  but,  like  every 
other  battle,  it  ended  in  a  victory  and  a  defeat.     The  boast 
could  no  lonofer  be  made,  "  End  and  has  two  Universities :  so 
has  Aberdeen" — the  two  became  one,  and  the  "anti-fusionists" 
had  to  grin  and  bear  it.     Of  the  many  literary  productions  of 
that  squabble,  the  only  one  which  will  probably  go  down  to 
posterity  is   "  The  Midnicht  Meetin'  in   Defence  o'  Marischal 
College.     This  Report  whairof  is  dedicat'  to  the  Committee  o' 
Citizens  for  that  Ilk.     Aberdien  :  Robert  Walker,  92  Braidgate  ". 
This  small  20  page  pamphlet — now  a  rarity  among  local  book- 
hunters — stands  alone  as  to  form  and   matter  among  all  the 
mass  of  literature  in  prose  or  verse  ever  called  into  existence 
by  any  question  or  incident  connected  with  Aberdeen — in  form, 
by  its  inimitable  antique  phraseology  ;  and  in  matter,  by  the 
numerous  poetical  flashes  which  brighten  up  the  weird,  eery, 
moonlighty  atmosphere  of  the  whole  piece.      The  reporter  of 
the  "  meeting  "  teUs  how-  - 

My  lanely  attic  window  luiks 

On  aiild  Yerl  Marschal's  honor'd  biggin', 

An'  though  I'm  scant  o'  lear  o'  biiiks, 
I've  blest  it  o'er  frae  foon'  to  riggin'. 

I've  blest  the  callants,  oot  an'  in,  » 

Wha  chase  the  winter  frae  its  wa's, 
An'  thocht  upo'  their  merry  din, 

When  simmer  fills  its  silent  ha's. 
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My  heart,  half  f  u'  o'  kindly  wunder, 

Wundriii'  whar  the  lads  micht  be, 
Has  socht  them  mony  a  mile  asunder, 

O'er  the  Ian'  an'  o'er  the  sea — 

In  hamely  hooses,  puir  and  prudent, 

Socht  my  kind  auld  neighboi-s'  cheer. 
An'  followed  mony  a  pale-faced  student, 

Workin'  for  his  winter's  lear. 

An'  sae  I  sat  the  ither  nicht. 

Within  my  little  lanely  attic ; 
The  win'  aman'  the  chimneys  sicht. 

Till  wi'  the  frost  it  grew  asthmatic, 

An'  wheezt  itsel'  asleep,  an'  gae 

An  angry  snore  atween  its  snoozes, 
An'  waukin'  frae  a  wink  or  sae, 

Came  hostin'  through  atween  the  hooses. 
•^         *         -x-         -x-         -it         -x- 
The  mune  shone  doon  on  auld  Greyfreers, 

Whan  raise  a  weird-like  licht  within, 
That  never  cam'  frae  chandaliers — 

Ower  saft  for  earth,  ower  pure  for  sin. 

Within  the  kirk  had  convened  a  o^atherinor  of  "  <:]chaists  " — old 
worthies  which  the  threatened  sacrilege  to  their  beloved  college 
had  roused  from  their  widely-scattered  resting  places,  and  who 
now  filled  the  pews  to  protest  against  it  as  sturdily  as 
"strange,  dim  shadows"  could. 

I  couldna  hear ;  of  course,  to  hear, 

Beyont  my  poo'r  the  distance  pat  it, 
But,  like  Salvator's  picturs  drear. 

Ilk  face  cam'  oot  wi'  lookin'  at  it. 

According  to  "auld  use  and  wont",  the  proceedings  began  with 
the  singing  of  a  psalm,  the  music  of  which  in  sweetness 

Micht  hae  safFened  airn; 
Yet  sadder  still  than  sweet  it  raise, 
As  when  a  widow  soothes  her  bairn, 
An'  stills  her  heart  wi'  hymns  o'  praise. 

The  fine  pathos  of  the  picture  suggested  by  the  last  two  lines 
would  dilute  down  to  several  verses  in  the  hands  of  a  less 
cunning  craftsman.  The  kirk  being  found  too  small  for  the 
congregation  of  spirits,  who  evidently  required  a.s  much  space 
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as  they  filled  when  bodily  complete,  a  move  was  made  to  the 
College  quadrangle,  when  the  chainnan,  the  Earl  Marischal,  was 
accommodated  on  a  "  sugar  bowie  ".  Speeches  were  made  and 
resolutions  passed  condemnatory  of  the  proposed  change — the 
proceedings  being  diversitied  by  a  tulzie  between  a  Covenanter 
and  "  the  deil ",  who  appeared  as  the  inevitable  disturbing 
element  which  turns  up  at  all  public  meetings,  even  the  best 
regulated  of  them.  After  the  business  on  hand  was  finished, 
the  strange  meeting  broke  up  after  singing  a  parting  song : — 

Bonailie,  0  I  Bonailie ; 
My  hert  is  in  this  cup  o'  wine, 
An'  I  wad  pledge  them  baith  richt  leallie, 
Dear  love,  to  thee  an'  thine. 

The  bugles  blaw, 

We  maun  awa', 
The  foremost  rank  is  thro'  the  Green — 

Bonailie,  O !  Bonailie,  O ! 
Adieu,  dear  hert  o'  Aberdeen. 

Rich  flashes  of  wit,  sarcasm,  and  poetry  occur  constantly 
throughout  the  poem,  and  tempt  quotation,  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  following  picture  of  Aberdeen  and 
its  vicinity  in  the  "  auld  days  "  : — 

The  toon  had  then  but  ten  short  streets ; 

To  ilka  hoose  there  wis  a  yaird ; 
But  these  auld  yairds  grew  sturdy  reets, 

An'  ilka  gate  had  aye  its  gaird. 
******* 

The  Don  doon  by  the  Braid  Hill  ran. 

The  tide  weish  up  the  Castle  Brae ; 
An'  whare  lang  miles  o'  pier-wark  stan', 

A  half  a  score  o'  birlins  lay. 

*        *        "^        *        ^        "^ 

Whare  flow'd  the  tide  by  Tarnty  mill, 

The  iron  horse  has  noo  his  sta' ; 
Frae  Justice  Port  to  Windmill  hill 

Wis  wavin'  green  wi'  yairdins  a'. 

The  Woo'manhill  wis  ae  gi-een  knowe, 

An'  up  the  Denburn's  bonny  bank, 
The  playgrun'  lay  in  Gilcom's  ho  we, 

The  scene  o'  mony  a  merry  prank. 
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An'  then-o'-days  the  quintra  side 

To  Brimman  an'  the  Loch  o'  Skene, 
Wis  ae  bleak  muir,  o'  sax  miles  wide, 

Wi'  scarce  a  single  patch  o'  green. 

Ae  patch  o*  corn,  ae  rig  o'  girse, 

Excep'  aside  some  cottar's  biel' ; 
Whan  rievin'  caterans  came  frae  Birse, 

They  scarcely  saw  a  cow  to  steal. 

Thae  Hielan'  rogues  war  honest  sae  far, 
Mair  than  some  wham  I  micht  mention, 

They  toom't  a  byre  wi'  nae  palaver 
On  the  score  o'  gweed  intention. 

Forsyth's  "Idylls  and  Lyrics",  published  in  1872,  is 
largely  made  up  from  contributions  to  the  various  magazines 
already  referred  to,  and  contains  some  of  his  best  work.  In 
the  opening  piece,  the  feelings  and  emotions  excited  by  the 
sound  of  an  old  church  bell  are  wrought  into  a  poem,  every 
stanza  of  which  goes  with  an  imitative  swing  of  phrase,  which, 
apart  from  poetry,  soothes  the  soul  like  the  song  of  birds  on  a 
summer  Sabbath  morning.  It  is  the  "  jow "  of  the  bell 
harmonised  and  set  to  words. 

And  still  and  well 

The  old  kirk  bell 
Rings  out,  to  tell  us  ever 

The  truth  it  told 

The  men  of  old, 
Ere  it  tolled  them  o'er  the  river. 

The  sweet  old  bell  that  rang  them  home — 
The  faithful  hearts  that  throb  no  more — 

Will  welcome  in  the  years  to  come, 
Will  toll  them  down  the  silent  shore. 

It  brings  with  it 

Old  memories, 
Old  presences,  old  voices. 

Like  some  sweet  song 

Remembered  long. 
That  saddens,  yet  rejoices. 

God's  acre  bears  a  greener  sward 

As  we  grow  old,  and  live  to  say, — 
I  have  more  friends  in  yon  kirkyard 

Than  in  the  whole  wide  world  this  day. 
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The  same  magic  of  rhythm  and  music  of  cadence  are  dis- 
cernible even  in  a  greater  degree  in  "  The  River  ",  which,  in 
spite  of  a  certain  suggestiveness  of  Poe,  and  of  Southey's 
"  How  the  waters  come  down  at  Lodore  ",  is  a  wonderful  poem. 
The  music  of  the  lines  forms  an  effective  tone  picture.  We 
hear  the  dancing  little  rill  at  its  source,  gradually  gaining 
strength  as  it  skips  along,  becoming  boisterous  in  progress, 
tumbling  noisily  over  its  rocky  impediments — then,  wearied  of 
its  noise,  rolling  quietly  but  swiftly  through  a  silent  woodland. 
Then,  having  attained  its  maturity,  it  flows  with  the  dignity  of 
full  growth  past  rich  meadows  and  smiling  homesteads,  a 
blessing  to  all.  There  the  picture  ends,  leaving  us,  in  imagi- 
nation, to  follow  it  till  it  merges  in  a  watery  eternity. 

His  "  Children  in  the  Woods  "  is  an  idyllic  picture  of  joy- 
fulness  and  sunshine,  the  keynote  of  which  is  struck  in  the 
opening  stanza,  thus  : — 

Go  gather  sunbeams  where  they  lie 

On  every  hillside  sleeping ; 
And  put  them  where  they  will  not  die, 
Within  your  young  heart's  keeping. 
They  paint  with  light,  with  loving  hand,  the  blossom  while  it's  blowing, 

They  tune  the  lays  of  every  land,  and  bless  where'er  they  fall ; 
Keep  every  day,  like  Summer  gay,  for  yellow  Autumns  glowing, 
For  happy  hearts  have  summer  aye,  and  sunshine  over  all. 

His  "  classic  "  poems,  "  Isis  ",  "  Hephaestus  ",  "  Daphne  ", 
and  "  The  Conquest  of  Bacchus  ",  are  not  so  much  to  our  mind 
as  others  in  the  volume.  This  may  be  owing  to  an  unconscious 
comparison,  Avhich  would  not  have  interfered  with  our  study 
of  them  had  Keats  never  lived.  The  best  to  our  mind  is  the 
first — that  beautiful  myth  which  is  at  once  a  picture  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  sun  combating  darkness,  yet  at  last  suc- 
cumbing to  it,  to  appear  again  in  renewed  splendour ;  and  also 
of  human  life  in  its  perpetual  struggle,  seeming  destruction, 
and  ultimate  restoration.     The  following  is  part  of  the  lament 

of  Isis : — 

And  down  amid  the  darkness  she  has  gone, 
With  silent  steps,  majestical  and  slow, 
And  the  wan  glimmer  of  her  silver  horn, 
And  her  pale  child  of  sorrow  newly  born ; 
A  mid  the  trouble  of  the  waters  wild ; 
And  sat  her  down  beside  the  vacant  throne 
Alone 
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With  desolation  and  her  child. 

And  there  arose  a  long  dread  cry  of  Woe! 

Woe  unto  Typhon  the  abhorred, 
The  unblessed  spirit  of  the  hungry  deep, 
That  rose  from  the  abyss  and  slew  my  lord 

In  the  confiding  glory  of  his  sleep! 
Whither  shall  Isis  go, 
Amid  the  pathless  wastes  of  night  and  crime? 
The  beautiful  Osiris  is  no  more ! 
The  day  is  dead !  the  night  doth  know  no  sleep ! 
And  Typhon's  scaly  folds  all  curl  and  creep 
About  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  of  time 

By  sea  and  slimy  shore. 

Legendary  and  romantic  poems  like  "  The  Rose-a-Lynn  ", 
"  King  Sigurd  ",  and  "  The  Flight  of  the  Abencerrage  "  must 
be  passed  over,  not  for  their  inferiority  to  others,  but,  where 
all  are  excellent  and  deserve  notice,  we  must  make  a  selection, 
and  we  have  still  a  few  bits  of  local  interest,  which  we  cannot 
pass  over.  In  passing,  however,  the  ballad  "  The  Rose-a- 
Lyndsaye  "  has  a  history  which  is  of  some  interest.  An  intimate 
friend  of  Forsyth's — now  one  of  our  best  known  poets,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  warranted  the  assertion — 
declared  that  he  believed  he  could  at  once  detect  a  genuine 
ancient  ballad  from  the  best  modern  imitation.  In  Forsyth's 
house  one  night  he  was  handed  a  copy  of  a  supposed  ancient 
ballad,  beginning : — 

There  are  seven  fair  flowers  in  yon  green  wood, 

On  a  bush  in  the  woods  o'  Lyndsaye ; 
There  are  sax  braw  flowers  an'  ae  bonny  bud, 

Oh !  the  bonniest  flower  in  Lyndsaye. 
An'  weel  I  luve  the  bonny  rathe  rose — 

The  bonny,  bonny  Eose-a-Lyndsaye ; 
An'  I'll  big  my  bower  o'  the  forest-boughs. 

An'  I'll  dee  in  the  green  woods  o'  Lyndsaye. 

The  ballad  was  read,  and  the  hue  and  flavour  of  the  antique 
were  so  well  managed  that  the  critic  declared  it  a  genuine  old 
ballad,  and  a  y)erfect  gem.  The  playful  fraud  was  of  course 
confessed,  and  few  will  wonder  at  the  critic  falling  into  the 
trap.  The  late  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  in  a  letter  to 
the  author,  says,  regarding  this  ballad — "  I  had  never  pre- 
viously heard  who  was  the  author  of  the  '  Rose  o'  Lyndsaye ', 
which  has  always  been  a  great  favourite  of  mine  and  of  my 
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daughters  ;  and  if  ever  the  '  Lives  of  the  Lindsays'  are  reprinted, 
I  need  not  say  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  author's 
name  ". 

In  the  year  1872  a  series  of  sketches  entitled  "  How  we 
manage  at  our  Board  ",  written  by  a  w^ell-known  and  respected 
citizen,  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Dally  Free  Press. 
These  sketches,  draw^n  with  pre-Raphaelite  fidelity,  showed  the 
foolish  and  wicked  absurdity  of  Parochial  Boards  treating  all 
cases  according  to  hard  and  fast  fixed  rules,  instead  of  consider- 
ing every  case  on  its  own  merits.  Forsyth  was  much  pleased 
and  interested  with  them,  and  as  a  contribution  on  the  rational 
side  wrote  "  The  Hoose  ",  which,  however,  was  not  published  till 
ten  years  after.  The  pathetic,  almost  tragic,  figure  of  the  old 
woman  pleading,  with  a  certain  remanent  air  of  honest  pride,  for 
"  auchteen  pence  a-week  to  pay  my  rent ",  but  who  is  offered 
instead  the  cold  comfort  of ''  the  hoose  ",  excites  a  keen  and 
intolerant  reprobation  of  the  system,  and  a  severely  implied 
censure  of  those  whom  it  may  concern.  How  true  the  picture 
of  the  poor  old  supplicant,  having  at  last  determined  to  face 
"  the  board  ",  putting  on  her  poor  best,  ''  for  a'  my  folk  were 
decent  aye  an'  douce  "  : — 

When  I  set  oot  on  that  sair  earan'  bent, 

I  took  the  back  streets,  fu'  I  cu'd  na  tell, 
For  few  kent  me,  but  I  tliocht  ilk  ane  kent 

Me  an'  my  earan'  just  as  weel's  mysel'. 

I  wis  like  ane  half  dazed  or  waur  o'  drink, 

I  turn'd  again  four  times  ere  I  set  oot. 
Like  some  bit  bairnie  shiverin'  o"  the  brink 

O'  the  wan  water,  fley't  to  weet  a  f  ute. 

It's  weel  we  kenna  what's  afore  us  here. 

Or  folk's  herta  wad  gi'e  way — we're  a'  sae  weak, 

Aye  till  the  push  come.     Though  to  seek  wis  sair, 
To  be  refused  what  wis  sae  sair  to  seek 

Made  me  just  fauld  my  hands  an'  think  a  wee 
On  them  that's  gane,  an'  winner  what  comes  neist, 

I  thocht  what  my  gudeman  wad  say,  for  he 
Paid  scot  an'  lot  fa'  thretty  year  at  least. 

How  little  would  make  her  contentment  blossom  into  happi- 
ness !     Her  neighbours  are  kind,  and  her  "  wee  bit  room  "  is  all 
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that  links  her  to  the  past,  and  guides  her  eye  to  a  reunited 
future  with  her  loved  and  lost : — 

I  had  a  gude  gudeman  an'  twa  braw  lads, 

An'  ae  bit  lassie  bairn,  as  white  as  sna', 
An'  aye  I  think  the  tie  o'  natur'  hands 

Wi'  them  as  weal  as  me  though  they're  awa'. 

For  when  the  winter  nichts  are  lang  an'  caul' 
There  comes  a  saft  warm  air  thro'  my  wee  room, 

Nae  frae  the  deein'  aimers,  nor  the  faul' 
O'  my  thin  goun,  but  breaths  o'  balm  an'  bloom, 

The  summer  sweets  o'  the  lang  'Leventh  o'  June, 

An'  fans  me  like  the  wavin'  o'  a  w^ng  ; 
I  ken  they're  there,  although  I  hear  nae  soun', 

I  feel  there  presence  like  a  nat'ral  thing. 

An'  what-for-no  ]    Death  isna  king  o'er  a, 
Love  conquered  ance,  an'  till  the  great  doom's  crack 

Will  conquer  aye — the  michtier  o'  the  twa. 

An'  keep  the  heart  ties  hael  that  death  wad  brak. 

As  a  sample  of  his  lightness  of  touch  and  lyric  grace  we 

may  quote  a  couple  of  stanzas  of  his  lament  for  the  removal  of 

the  old  stone  seat  "  that  eased  the  Stocket  Brae  ",  and  which 

we  believe  will  revive  some  lang-syne  tender  thoughts  in  the 

breasts  of  not  a  few  who  are  now  on  the  downward  slope  of 

life  :— 

Through  summer  sun  and  winter's  win' 

It  aye  had  shiel'  and  shade, 
An'  hield,  whan  drift  wis  blawin'  blin', 

Twa  lovers  in  ae  plaid. 
The  cauldest  nicht  o'  frost  an'  snaw, 

It  keepit  aye  its  heat ; 
I  never  passed  it  but  I  saw 

'Twas  aye  the  Lovers'  Seat — 
Auld  Lovers'  Seat. 
Their  faces,  a'  the  simmer,  they 

Had  aye  a  happy  smirk  ; 
Their  een,  when  nichts  grew  dimmer,  they 

Made  moonlicht  i'  the  mirk. 
The  road  that  wad  been  eerie,  where 

The  ancient  tree- taps  meet, 
Sweet  whispers  aye  made  cheerie  there 

Roun'  that  auld  Loverw'  Seat — 
Auld  Lovers'  Seat. 
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Whatever  may  be  our  feeling  regarding  the  Highland  clear- 
ances— where  deer  and  sheep  were  thought  to  be  fitter  inhabi- 
tants of  the  straths  and  glens  than  the  men  who,  though  they 
could  not  supply  sport  to  wealthy  Britons,  gave  plenty 
of  grim  sport  to  our  country's  enemies — we  can  almost  feel 
thankful  for  them,  inasmuch  as  they  supplied  the  raotif  for 
"  The  Piobrach  of  Kinreen  ",  the  finest  "  lament  "  we  know : — 

The  auld  Loose  is  bare  noo, 

A  cauld  house  to  me ; 
The  hearth  is  nae  mair  noo 
The  centre  o'  glee ; 
Nae  mair  for  the  bairnies  the  bield  it  has  been : 

Och,  hey!  for  bonny  Kinreen. 
The  auld  folk,  the  young  folk,  the  wee  anes  an'  a', 
A  hunder  years'  hame  birds  are  harried  awa — 
Are  harried  an'  hameless  whatever  winds  blaw. 
Och,  hey !  Kinreen  o'  the  Dee. 

Fareweel  my  auld  pie w -Ian' ! 

I'll  never  mair  plew  it ; 
Farewell  my  auld  plew,  an* 
The  auld  yaud  that  drew  it ! 
Fareweel  my  auld  kail-yard,  ilk  bush  an'  ilk  tree  ! 

Och,  hey !  Kinreen  o'  the  Dee ; 
Fareweel  the  auld  braes  that  my  han'  keepit  green ; 
Fareweel  the  auld  ways  where  we  wandered  unseen, 
Ere  the  licht  o'  my  hearth  cam'  to  bonny  Kinreen. 
Och,  hey!  Kinreen  o'  the  Dee. 

The  auld  kirk  looks  up  o'er  • 

The  dreesome  auld  dead, 
Like  a  saint  speaking  hope  o'er 
Some  sorrowfu'  bed. 
Fareweel  the  auld  kirk,  and  fareweel  the  kirk -green  ! 
They  speak  o'  a  far  better  hame  than  Kinreen ; 
The  place  we  wa'd  cling  to,  puir  simple  auld  fules, 
O'  oor  births  an'  oor  bridals,  oor  blisses  an'  dools, 
Where  the  wee  bits  o'  bairnies  lie  cauld  i'  the  mools. 
Och,  hey !  Kinreen  o'  the  Dee. 
♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Though  little  the  thing  be 

Oor  ain  we  can  ca', 
That  little  we  cling  be 

The  mair  that  it  s  sma". 
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Though  puir  was  oor  hame,  and  though  wild  was  the  scene, 
'Twas  the  hame  o'  oor  hearts,  it  was  bonny  Kinreen ; 
And  noo  we  maun  leave  it,  baith  grey  head  and  bairn ; 
Maun  leave  it  to  fatten  the  deer  o'  Knock  Cairn, 
An'  a'  frae  Lochlee  to  o'  Morvan  o'  Gairn. 

Och,  hey !  Kinreen  o'  the  Dee, 
Kinreen  o'  the  Dee, 
Kinreen  o'  the  Dee — 
Sae  fareweel  for  ever,  Kinreen  o'  the  Dee  ! 

Forsyth's  ear  was  finely  tuned  to  the  varied  melodies  of  the 
language,  and  his  moods  were  very  various.  The  study  of  life 
— buoyant,  breezy  life  in  plant,  lower  animal,  or  man — was  an 
inexhaustible  joy  to  him.  Death,  that  grey  eve  between  two 
shining  days,  was  a  mystery  the  contemplation  of  which 
saddened  him,  but  which  had  also  its  beautiful  aspects.  He 
could  versify  a  sermon  with  the  ease  and  piquancy  of  phrase  of 
George  Macdonald ;  he  could  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  soldier 
who  rejoices  in  the  tight  without  being  cruel;  he  could  sing 
soft  rhymes  fit  for  lady's  bower ;  or  treat  us  to  a  harmonious 
dance  of  words  upon  the  very  brink  of  nonsense.  The  pieces 
we  have  noticed  are  mostly  in  the  minor  key,  and  homely  in 
style,  but  we  have  only  to  say  in  conclusion  that  in  the 
volumes  he  has  left  are  numerous  poems  in  other  veins — humor- 
ous, pathetic,  and  heroic — of  such  an  excellence  as  few,  if  any, 
of  our  native  poets  have  touched. 


WILLIAM    KNIGHT. 

A  MAN  of  excellent  parts,  a  scholar,  a  philosopher  in  a  way,  a 
genius  also  in  a  way,  but — as  was  said  of  one  of  our  giants — 
poor  Coleridge — in  all,  palsied  by  a  total  want  of  moral  strength  : 
such  was  William  Knight,  linguist,  poet,  and  shoemaker.  In 
glancing  at  the  life  of  our  present  subject,  there  is  no  need  to 
read  a  homily  on  the  often-proved  madness  of  a  man  of  talent 
or  genius  thinking  himself  above  or  beyond  those  laws  of 
conduct  which  bring  prosperity  and  happiness  to  ordinary 
mortals.  Eccentricity  and  unconventionalism  are  defects  of 
character  in  any  man  ;  and  depraved  habits,  even  in  a  man  of 
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genius,  arise  either  from  innate  wickedness  or  fr'om  weakness  of 
will.  The  latter  was  the  curse  of  Knight ;  for  no  mortal  ever 
lived  who  was  more  alive  to  his  faults,  and  more  helpless  to 
amend  them. 

His  career — from  his  birth  near  Portgordon  in  1825  until 
liis  death  in  Dundee  Infirmary  in  1866 — was  as  erratic  as  any 
recorded,  and,  which  is  perhaps  well,  will  never  be  fully  known 
in  all  its  saddeninor  details.     The  illeoitimate  son  of  an  Aber- 
deenshire  laird,  he  received  a  good  elementary  education  at  the 
Parish  School  of  Keith,  and  showed  a  wonderful  precocity  in 
tackling  philosophical  and  political  enigmas  at  an  age  when 
healthy  youth  naturally  seeks  an  outlet  for  its  exuberance  in 
outdoor  sports.     He  settled  with  his  mother  in  Aberdeen  about 
1843,  and,  before  he  had  formed  any  definite  scheme  of  life,  was 
attracted  to  the  political  discussions  of  certain  clubs  or  coteries 
of  working  men  which  were  at  that  time  in  active  operation  in 
the  town.     The  biioht   youth   soon  became  a  favourite  with 
these  horny-handed,  hard-headed  philosophers  and  politicians. 
It  was  gratifying  to  his  natural  vanity  to  be  looked  up  to  as  an 
oracle   by   earnest    men   so   much    his   seniors ;  and  as  these 
discussions   generally   generated   a   drought,   it   is   not   to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  disputants  frequently  got  intoxicated  with 
something   more   potent   than   the   exuberance    of  their  own 
verbosity.     We  cannot  help  thinking  that  here   Knight  con- 
tracted those  habits  of  intemperance  which  wrecked  his  life. 

Shoemakers'  workshops,  before  the  advent  of  the  factory 
system,  were  veritable  debating  societies,  even  more  so  than  the 
weaving-shops,  described  in  a  former  paper.       The  work  of  the 
shoemaker  was  more  conducive  to  continuous  talk  than  that  of 
the  weaver,  who,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  intervals  for 
thouo'ht  which  the  former  had  not,  and  perhaps  never  missed. 
To  these  shops  Knight  became  a  frequent  visitor,  and  after  a 
time,  having  picked  up,  by  mere  observation,  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  craft  of  Crispin,  he   became  by  a  sort  of  brevet 
warrant  a  kind  of  shoemaker.       He  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
universal  genius  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  would  have  as  readily 
picked  up  a  smattering  of  any  other  handicraft  as  he  did  that 
of  the  shoemaker.     He  thus  became  one  of  themselves,  and 
could  take  part  in  their  discussions  with  the  extra  freedom  of 

00 
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a  shopraate  with  a  stool  of  his  own — a  privilege  he  perhaps 
valued  as  much  as  he  did  the  small  wages  he  was  now  able  to 
earn.  The  following  sketch  of  such  a  workshop  as  Knight  was 
now  earning  his  bread  in,  and  studying  crude  philosophy,  and 
which  was  his  ultimate  shift  in  several  critical  periods  of  his 
careei",  is  neatly  drawn  : — 

A  garret  hie,  whase  winnock  faced  the  sky, 

Contaiii'd  oursels  and  ither  three  forbye  ; 

A'  chatty  chiels,  and  neither  dauk  nor  scaur, 

Wha  ilka  day  maintain'd  a  wordy  war 

On  kittle  subjects  that  were  new  to  me, 

The  head  or  tail  o'  no  that  guid  to  see  ; 

On  kings  and  kingdoms,  statesmen,  war,  and  peace  ; 

Eeligion,  morals,  and  the  human  race  ; 

The  Nation's  income,  and  the  Crown's  expense. 

And  weigh'd  the  whole  wi'  guid  rough  common  sense. 

Visions  of  something  higher  than  a  shoemaker's  stool  appear 
soon  to  have  filled  his  thoughts ;  plans  were  formed  for  obtain- 
ing a  classical  education,  and  were  soon  put  into  execution, 
"  I  can  surely  ",  he  said,  "  save  as  muckle  as  will  tak'  me  to  St. 
Andrews,  and,  if  I  canna  dae  that,  I  can  tak'  a  piece  in  my 
pouch  and  tramp  it".       Tramp  it  he  did,  entered  the  bursary 
competition,  was  successful,  and,  though  the  amount  of  the 
scholarship   was  small,  with    what  he   could  earn  by  private 
teaching  and  occasional  shoemaking,  he  managed  to  tide  over 
three  sessions,  though  he  seems  not  to  have  formed  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  academic  training. 
This  was  certainly  the  most  heroic  episode  of  his  checkered 
life.      He  soon  after  turned  up  at  Aberdeen,  and  found  fitful 
employment  in  lawyers'  offices,  and  for  a  short  time  with  an 
optician,  where   his  scientific  tastes  and   aptitude  with  tools 
promised  a  measure  of  success.     But  something  always  hap- 
pened, and  the    unfailing   resource- -the   shoemaker's   stool — 
was  always  a  harbour  of  refuge  to  him.     True,  he  had  often  to 
wander  north  and  south — from  Banff  to  Edinburgh — for  even 
that  employment,  but  it  was  always  something  to  fall  back  on. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  amid  all  these  ups  and  downs,  how- 
ever, his  mental  acquirements   were  allowed  to  dwindle:  his 
hunger  for  knowledge  was  too  great  to  be  dulled  by  adversity 
or  vicissitude.       The  following  oxti'act  shows  his  industry  in 
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this  respect,  and  affords  an  interesting  glance  at  the  character 
of  the  man  : — 

Will  it  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  I  now  believe  myself  master 
of  German,  and  French,  and  Latin  ?  have  commenced  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  resumed  my  study  of  Greek,  and  can  smatter  away  in  Italian  1 
What  next  ?  Surely  a  day  will  come  when  these  acquirements  will  be  use- 
ful. At  all  events,  come  or  no,  the  study  of  these  things  is  a  pleasure 
worth  pursuing.  And  I  am  vexed  and  angry  at  the  fool  who  dins  into  my 
ears  the  eternal  "  O'  what  use  ? "  while  he,  perhaps,  is  the  same  in  every- 
thing as  his  acquaintances  knew  him  a  dozen  years  ago.  Without  egotism 
— and  I  do  possess  my  share— I  declare  that  I  am  the  only  one  of  all  my 
acquaintance  who  has  enjoyed  life  in  reality,  and  the  main  support  of  my 
idiosyncrasy  is,  that  when  others,  trusting  to  their  mental  acquii-ements, 
have  overlooked  the  more  humble,  though  more  necessary  duties  of  living, 
and  thereby  starved,  I  have  been  ever  ready  to  seize  hold  of  a  hammer  or 
an  awl,  and  live  in  spite  of  fate  ;  and  keep  any  acquirements,  what  kind 
soever  they  are,  to  myself  for  my  enjoyment,  or  to  my  friend  for  edification. 

There  is  a  self- apologetic,  if  not  self-deluding,  strain  in  the 
above,  as  if  he  would  fain  find  some  reason  or  excuse  which 
would  suffice  to  explain  to  his  friend,  perhaps  to  himself,  his 
failure  in  life,  but  he  evades,  maybe  unwittingly,  the  true  cause 
of  that  failure.  Equipped  as  he  was  with  the  above-mentioned 
acquiiements,  to  which  are  to  be  added  a  good  knowledge  of 
natural  science,  general  literature,  and  accomplishments  like 
music,  with  extraordinary  mechanical  skill,  few  men  have  been 
better  fitted  out  to  command  success  in  life,  ceteris  paribus 
Knight,  however,  drifted  helplessly,  seldom  got  his  nose  above 
the  lapstone,  and  when,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  he  died  in 
Dundee  Infirmary,  in  August,  1866,  he  must  have  been  as  con- 
scious as  his  friends  were  that  life  with  him  had  been  a  sad 
failure. 

Three  years  after  Knight's  death,  "  Auld  Yule,  and  other 
Poems,  by  William  Knight,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the 
Rev.  George  GilfiUan,  and  Recollections  of  the  Author  s  Life  " 
(by  Mr.  William  Lindsay)  appeared.  The  introductory  essay  is 
for  the  most  part  a  loropos  de  hottes,  like  many  of  the  reverend 
critic's  trumpetings ;  the  biographical  notice  is  sympathetic  and 
as  complete  as,  under  the  circumstances,  could  be  expected; 
but  the  collection  of  "  poems  "  would  have  lost  nothing  by  a 
more  severe  weeding.  Writing  verses,  we  have  a  strong  con- 
viction, would  not  have  been  Knight's  speciahty  had  the  whole 
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of  his  powers  got  fair  play,  and  we  are  sure  that,  had  he  been 
spared  to  superintend  the  publication  of  the  volume,  many  of 
the  trashy  verses  which  swell  its  bulk  would  have  been  thrown 
aside.  The  title  piece,  "  Auld  Yule  ",  characterised  by  Gilfillan 
as  "  a  long,  sober,  and  chastened  '  Jolly  Beggars ',  without  the 
rant,  jollity,  or  daring  imagination,  or  wild  humour  of  that 
extraordinary  production,  but  equally  true  to  the  characters 
and  scenes  described",  is  built  on  familiar  lines.     The  scene — 

Within  a  house,  midway  between 
The  Spital  and  New  Aberdeen, 
Braw  lads  and  lasses  did  convene, 

A  goodly  thrang. 
A  blither  core  was  never  seen, 
At  dance  or  sang. 

The  merrymaking  is  sketched  with  much  spirit,  though  it 
is  rather  too  much  to  keep  it  up  for  two  nights.  The  characters 
introduced  are  natural  types,  and  the  songs  and  stories  go  in 
clinking  rhymes.  The  language  is  direct,  and  even  sometimes 
vulgar,  though  at  the  same  time  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
types  of  character  introduced,  with  whom  the  plush  of  speech 
would  have  been  unnatural.  The  best  part  of  it  is  "  The 
Stranger's  Tale ",  which  is  largely  autobiographical.  Knight 
had  a  keen  eye,  and  could  sketch  the  various  characters  he 
came  in  contact  with  to  the  life,  though  he  never  attempts 
analysis  of  the  mental  twists  which  go  to  the  formation  of  pro- 
nounced character.  Keeping  in  mind  the  habits  of  the  writer, 
it  will  be  allowed  that  the  following  apology  must  have  come 

from  his  heart : — 

Yet  dinna  hasty  blame, 
When  claes  grow  tattered,  minds  sune  grow  the  same  ; 
The  chiel  wha  damns  you  in  a  moleskin  weed, 
Will  bless  in  braid  claith,  or  I'll  lose  my  head  ; 
And  mony  a  ane  wham  dress  mak's  angel  fair, 
In  rags  wad  play  the  devil  to  a  hair. 
Amang  that  core  wha  sat  aroun'  their  head, 
There  were  whase  hearts  were  ne'er  to  honour  dead, 
But  poortith  garr'd  them  lend  their  lugs  to  hear 
The  pride  o'  well-filled  virtue  made  a  jeer. 
And  Providence,  there  viewed  wi'  partial  sklent, 
Held  up  to  merriment  and  foul  comment ; 
And,  when  they  weighed  their  ain  puir  hapless  stat^ 
Wi"  itherfi*  routh  o'  haith,  their  hearts  grew  great, 
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Then  in  the  bowl  their  waes  they  socht  to  droim, 
Till  each  tleeced  bannet  turned  a  gowden  croun  ; 
And  could  ye  blame  them,  when  I  tell  ye  true, 
Their  backs  were  bare  and  wames  richt  seldom  fu'. 

The  whole  of  this  poem  teems  with  like  simple,  natural 
sketches,  drawn  with  great  truthfulness,  while  occasionally  a 
higher  level  is  reached,  as  in  the  following  lines  : — 

Sweet  April  suns  had  green'd  the  fields  ance  mair. 
And  mony  a  flow'ret's  fragrance  filled  the  air  ; 
The  lav'rock  sang,  the  burns  outgush'd  wi'  glee, 
And  wanton  trouts  jDursued  the  sportive  flee  : 
But  Summer's  sheen  the  heart  wi'  sadness  fills 
0'  him  that's  born  and  nurs'd  amang  the  hiUs, 
Whom  fell  necessity  compels  to  won 
In  reeky  touns,  and  never  see  the  sun, 
Save  when  some  friendly  cranny  lets  a  ray 
Gang  strugglin'  in,  to  tell  him  it  is  day  ; 
Or  when,  at  eve,  some  neighbourin'  lang  him  head 
Shaws  him  a  gleam  o'  melancholy  red. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  miscellaneous  poems  from  a  certain 
point  of  view  is  the  "  Visit  to  Granny  ",  a  specimen  of  auld 
Scotch  wife  lately  extinct,  and  so  unknown  in  the  flesh  to  the 
rising  generation.  Many,  however,  will  remember  the  interest- 
ing genus  who  believed  as  firmly  in  "  death  warnings",  ** elf 
shots  ",  "  fairies  ",  "  gaists  ",  "  bogles  ",  and  a  personal,  visible 
"  deil  "  as  the}^  did  in  their  Bibles.  Here  are  some  of"  granny's  " 
experiences : — 

Mony  a  fearfu'  thing,  I  wat,  I've  heard, 

An'  mony  a  gaist  and  bogle  hae  I  seen. 
An'  water  kelpie,  splasliin'  thro'  the  ford, 

Or  howlin'  roun'  the  brig,  wi'  eldritch  scream, 

■X-         -sf         -H-         -i«-         *         *         * 

'Tis  saxty  years  noo,  come  the  month  o'  May, 

Sin'  I  gat  warnin'  o'  a  neiper's  death ; 
An'  aye  sin"  syne  I  kent  whan  folks  war  fey, 

By  mony  a  sign  forbye  the  bodie's  wraith. 

^  ^  -Tfr  "^  *  ^  "Hi- 

And  ance  upon  a  canldrife,  snawy  nicht, 

As  I  was  sittin'  by  the  fauld  dyke  side, 
I  turn'd  to  see  gif  a'  my  beaste  war  richt. 

An'  fand  an  elf-dart  stickin'  i'  ray  plaid. 
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Lking  did  I  keep  it  as  a  powerfu'  chainn 

Against  the  wiles  o'  thir  mischancy  faes; 
For  they  can  never  dae  a  body  harm 

As  lang's  they  carry  ane  about  their  claes. 


The  nicht  afore  aiild  Broomies  dee'd,  I  heard, 

Upo'  the  dresser  there,  a  heavy  drap  ; 
I  raise,  an'  lookit  furth,  for  I  was  fear'd 

The  rain  was  com  in'  thro'  the  riggin'  crap. 

But  whan  I  lookit,  quiet  was  the  nicht — 

Ye  wadna  heard  the  flaffer  o'  a  bird  ; 
The  lift  was  fu'  o'  starnies  shimmerin'  bricht, 

An'  nae  a  spark  o'  weet  had  touch'd  the  yird. 

Neist  day  the  wricht  frae  Keith,  auld  Tammas  Bain, 
Cam'  in  tae  rest  him,  gaun  tae  Broomie's  toun; 

An'  put  the  streekin'  buird  jist  up  agen 

The  dresser  en',  whaur  I  had  heard  the  soun'. 

The  whole  of  this  sketch  is  delightfully  life-like,  and  pre- 
serves a  type,  the  records  of  which  are  unfortunately  too  scanty. 
Knight's  songs,  which  compose  a  goodly  part  of  the  volume, 
are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  shoals  of  similar  effusions 
which  find  their  way  into  the  coveted  corner  of  provincial 
newspapers.  They  go  trippingly,  and  show  a  correct  ear; 
some  are  sweet,  simple,  and  natural,  others  are  humorous,  and 
lots  are  trashy.  The  following  is  a  fair  sample,  and  withal 
philosophical : — 

Thro'  a'  the  ups  an'  douns  o'  life, 

I'm  happy  an'  content ; 
I  please  mysel',  an'  gratefu'  am 

For  a'  the  gude  that's  sent. 

But  wad  ye  ken  the  way,  my  frien', 

This  kittle  mark  tae  hit — 
If  the  warld  disna  gang  wi'  you, 

Ye  just  maun  gang  wi'  it. 

Tho'  dainties  dinna  crown  my  board, 

Yet  I  hae  meat  an'  claith  ; 
He's  ill  tae  please  wha  grieves  for  mair, 

I'se  freely  gie  my  aith. 

'  ♦         *         *         *         *         * 
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My  honest  frien',  noo  dinna  gloom, 

Tlio'  poortith  be  yer  lot ; 
There's  wale  o'  happiness,  believe, 

Aueth  the  hamespun  coat. 

Tak'  my  advice,  it's  good  to  use, 

An'  dinna  drumlie  sit; 
If  the  world  disna  gang  wi'  yon, 

Get  up,  an'  gang  wi'  it. 

In  an  "  Ode  to  the  Stars  "  he  evinces  a  touch  of  mj^sticism 
which  was  characteristic ;  for,  though  most  of  his  published 
verses  are  direct  and  simple  in  both  thought  and  language, 
there  was  often  about  the  thoughts  of  the  man  himself  a  vague- 
ness or  mystery  which  it  is  the  compensation  of  small  minds  to 
want : — 

"What  are  ye,  0,  ye  lovely  things, 

That  nightly  vigils  keep ; 
And  sail,  so  calm  and  beautiful. 

Thro'  ether's  boundless  deep ; 
Sparkling  like  studs  of  silver  bright. 
Or  diamonds  on  the  brow  of  night  i 

What  are  ye?  but  in  vain  I  ask 

Philosophy  to  tell ; 
Her  eagle  eye  grows  dim,  and  fails 

Your  secret  to  unveil ; 
And  daring  Fancy  dreads  to  fly 
Across  the  strange  immensity. 

Yet  have  I  stood  beneath  the  arch 

Of  yonder  teeming  night. 
And  gazed  npon  ye,  till  my  soul 

Expanded  with  delight,    • 
And  from  adown  the  viewless  wire, 
Caught  sparks  of  Heaven's  electric  tire : 

And  bursting  from  this  mortal  shell. 

Away  from  earth  I  flew ; 
And  with  ethereal  spirits  skimm'd 

The  fields  of  sapphire  blue ; 
Fresh  beauties  opening  on  the  sight, 
As  chaste  as  morning's  roseate  light. 
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'Twas  but  a  dream :  I'm  still  on  earth, 

And  every  crystal  sphere 
Is  hanging  in  th'  eternal  halls, 

As  undisturbed  and  clear 
As  when  with  loud  acclaim  they  sung 
That  morn  when  earth  first  balanc'd  hung. 

But  yet  from  earth  our  thoughts  may  rise 

To  your  sublime  abodes ; 
And  bring  us  blessed  dreams  from  thence, 

By  world-unknown  roads, 
To  warm  afresh  with  kindling  glow 
Our  numbed  hearts  that  lag  below. 

And  sure  there  is  such  pathway  made 

For  hapi^y  dreams  between  ; 
Altho'  to  us  who  travel  here. 

That  pathway  lies  unseen  ; 
Yea,  spirits  of  the  earth  and  sky 
Are  mingling  there  incessantly. 

Utterly  inadequate  as  are  the  published  remains  of  Knight 
to  show  the  possibilities  that  were  inherent  in  him,  we  can 
only  say  with  Gilfillan  that  "  the  productions  he  has  left  are 
enough  to  show  a  man  of  very  considerable  natural  powers  of 
observation,  and  minute,  faithful,  limning — to  excite  grief  on 
account  of  his  misfortunes  and  failings — and  to  suggest  the 
nobler  proofs  of  genius  he  might  have  given,  had  his  life  been 
spent  better,  and  been  further  prolonged  ". 


WILLIAM    SHELLEY. 

• 

The  stir  and  hubbub  consequent  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War,  if  it  did  not  altogether  silence  our  local  poets,  at  least  so 
far  drowned  their  melodies  that  nothing  but  the  merest 
chirpings  and  twitterings  were  heard  from  time  to  time  in  the 
places  where  our  "  Linties  "  were  wont  to  warble  longest  and 
loudest.  After  this  lull,  one  of  the  earliest  who  came  to  the 
front  was  William  Shelley,  then  known  as  William  Fisher, 
who,  under  the  pseudonym  "  S.  Sherif ",  inaugurated  a  long 
series  of  poetic  contributions  to  the  HeraUVn  columns  by  the 
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publication  of  a  song  "  Bonny  Lizzie  Livingstone ",  in 
September,  1855.  Those  who  knew  the  man  only  in  his  later 
years,  so  quiet,  shy,  and  retiring,  would  never  have  imagined 
that  he  had  done  other  than  moved  from  home  to  office,  and 
from  office  to  home,  all  his  life ;  so  quietly  did  he  glide  along 
the  grooN'es  of  duty  as  police-office  clerk  for  fully  twenty-five 
years.  At  all  times  difficult  of  approach,  except  to  the  chosen 
few  who  had  broken  through  the  chill  of  first  impressions — 
with  a  considerable  dash  of  what  seemed  pride,  but  which  was 
in  reality  a  habit  of  taciturnity  which  gradually  disappeared  as 
acquaintance  became  more  intimate — those  who  finally  reached 
the  heart  of  the  man  found  him  kindly  and  warm,  but  domi- 
nated by  a  nature  so  peculiarly  sensitive,  so  storm-ridden  by 
gusts  of  impulse  and  even  of  passion,  that  one  was  occasion- 
ally apt  to  wonder  how  some  of  the  tenderlings  in  "  Flowers 
by  the  Wayside  "  ever  came  to  be  thrown  out  of  such  a  volcano. 
The  relation  of  the  man  to  his  poetry  was  to  many  a  curious 
problem — explainable  in  great  measure  through  inherited  dis- 
position, the  influence  of  the  extraordinary  life  he  had  lived, 
and  the  persistence  in  idealization  which  grew  upon  him  with 
advancing  years.  The  life  he  lived  was  one  thing,  the  poetry  he 
wrote  quite  another  thing.  For,  just  as  Hood  has  been  said  to 
have  written  his  most  humorous  verses  when  plunged  in  des- 
pondency almost  to  madness,  so  William  Shelley,  out  of  the 
depths  of  poverty  and  misery,  sang  of  the  heroism  of  labour, 
of  love,  and  sweet  contentment,  with  as  loud  a  ring,  with  as 
tender  a  note,  and  as  cheering  a  voice,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
very  favourite  of  fortune,  and  sang  from  pure  gladness  of 
heart.  Thus  it  came  about  that  poetry  was  ultimately  to 
him  the  great  solace  of  his  life — the  airy  sphere  in  w^hich  he 
sought  to  realise  what  he  had  ceased  to  hope  for  in  reality. 
To  hiin  the  ideal  was  no  antithesis  to  the  real:  but  the  desire 
"to  dream  his  sorrows  down"  did  not  come  to  him  in  full  flood 
till  after  middle  life,  when,  from  an  experience  more  varied 
and  romantic  than  ever  perhaps  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  of  our 
local  bards,  he  had  reaped  a  harvest  of  sorrows,  enough  to 
sadden  if  not  to  sour  the  most  optimistic  of  mortals. 

.  William  Shelley  was  the  eldest  son  and  third  child  of  a 
family   of   five,   which    Sarah    Shelley,    a   domestic   servant 
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beloiio-ing  to  Great  Barr,  South  Staffordshire,  bore  to  Isaiah 
Danks,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of  hinges  and  coach  springs  at 
Wednesbuiy.  The  nature  of  the  connection  between  his 
parents  was  never  sufficiently  made  clear,  but  from  what 
transpired  in  after  life  it  appeared  to  have  been  founded  on 
an  ardent  mutual  attachment,  and  equally  mutual  prejudice 
a<T^ainst  the  fetters  of  leo^alised  wedlock.  William  was  born 
at  Marylebone,  London,  where  his  parents  lived,  on  24th 
January,  181G  ;  but  was,  on  the  advent  of  another  son,  in  1818, 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  his  maternal  grandparents,  peasants 
at  Handsworth.  Some  years  after  this,  the  mother,  with  two 
young  sons,  came  down  from  London,  and  the  whole  family, 
including  the  grandparents,  removed  to  Birmingham,  where 
they  all  lived  together,  supported  by  the  father.  His  childhood 
was  happy;  he  was  particularly  attached  to  his  grandparents, 
and  his  immediately  elder  sister,  Annie ;  but,  very  soon  after 
the  removal  to  Birmingham,  he  began  to  learn  something  of  the 
lits  of  love  and  harshness  which  was  peculiar  to  his  mother. 
He  was  sent  to  school,  made  considerable  progress,  and 
promised  to  turn  out  an  apt  scholar,  when  the  sudden  death  of 
his  father  upset  all  the  family  plans.  The  wealth  of  Isaiah 
Danks  was  considerable ;  he  bequeathed  £30,000,  besides  his 
business,  to  his  three  nephews ;  but  there  appeared  to  have 
been  no  provision  made  for  Sarah  Shelley  and  her  family, 
although  it  ultimately  came  about  that  each  of  the  children 
received  £100  when  they  came  of  age — less  some  money 
advanced  to  the  mother  when  under  very  necessitous  circum- 
stances. The  immediate  prospect  for  the  Fishers  (the  name 
under  which  the  family  was  reared)  was  very  uninviting.  The 
mother  for  some  time  wrought  in  the  fields  of  a  market 
gardener ;  the  eldest  girl  went  into  service ;  and  William,  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  got  employment  in  the  shop  of  an  engraver  and 
letter-cutter.  His  master,  a  young  man,  did  not  succeed, — 
soon  gave  up  business,  and  emigrated,  and  the  boy  was 
sent  here  and  there  to  various  trades,  but  the  invariable 
demand  of  a  premium  Vjefore  entering  on  an  apprenticeship 
proved  an  insuperable  barrier  to  his  ever  getting  fixed. 
The  circumstances  of  the  family,  his  own  inability  to  find 
steady    work,  and  the   unreasoning   harshness  which    seemed 
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growing    in   his    mother's    treatment   of    him,    developed    a 
careless,  unsettled,  dissatisfied  spirit  in  him,  which  bade  fair 
to  wreck  him  at  the  outset  of  life.     He  had  inherited  much 
of    his    mother's    impulsive    headstrong    nature — was   silent, 
dogged,  stubborn  under  reproof,  and,  when   that  reproof  was 
unmeiited,  it  helped  to  confirm  rather  than  dispel  the  inborn 
dourness  of  his  nature.     Throughout  life  he  had  to  complain  of 
people   misjudging  him,  because    of  the   surface  appearances, 
which  belied  the  inner  man,  just  as  in  a  measure  it  had  belied 
the  boy.     His  was  a  difficult  nature  to  read,  and  his  mother 
was  not  discriminating  enough  to  undei'stand  such  a  nature 
and    train   it    successfully.      Like    most    weak    natures    her 
emotions  or  passions  were  all  powerful  for  the  time  being,  and 
could  brook  no  opposition.     At  last,  William  resolved  to  run 
away  from  home,  and,  if  possible,  get  to  sea.      It  was  accord- 
ingly done.      One  Sunday  morning,  without  a  penny  in  his 
pocket,  or  a  crust  of  bread  in  his  possession — with  nothing  save 
the  clothes  on  his  back — this  youngster  of  thii-teen  years  bade 
good-bye  to  Birmingham,  and  turned  his  face  towards  London. 
For  three  months  he  lived  the  life  of  a  waif,  in  beggary  and 
vagrancy  ;  tramped  to  London,  thence  to  Portsmouth,  and  other 
seaports  in  the  south  of  England  ;  was  everywhere  pronounced 
"too  young — too  little",  but,  with  an  obstinacy  akin  to  pluck, 
persistently  kept  his  head  from  home.     He  was  picked  up  at 
Stockton  (having  been  taken  there  from  London  in  a  collier 
brig)  by  an  Irish  hawker  of  ballads,  songs,  and  almanacks,  and 
travelled  with  him   through  great   part   of  Yorkshire   as  an 
assistant ;  and  was  at  last  captured  by  his  sister  and  a  police- 
man in  a  common  lodojinor-house  near  Birmino*ham.    His  return 
home  was  unlike  that  of  the  typical  prodigal — there  was  no 
fatted  calf — but  for  many  a  day  plenteous  taunts  about  his 
profligacy  and  callous  nature.     Again  he  got  work,  this  time 
with  a  die-sinker  and  letter-cutter ;   liked  his  work  well,  and 
beo^an   in   earnest   to  cultivate  a   natural    talent   he   had   for 
drawing.     Things  went  smoothly  for  a  time — but   only  for 
a    time.     A    disagreement    arose    between    his    mother  and 
employer,   anent   the   terms   of  his    engagement,   and,   much 
to  his  chagrin,  he  had  to  leave  the  place.      A  caning   from 
his  mother,  for  some  alleged   misdeed,  put  the  copestone  on 
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his  resolve  to  leave  home  for  ever,  and  it  was  quickly  done. 
He  borrowed  some  money,  and  set  out  for  Bristol.  There  is 
no  need,  however,  to  follow  the  outs  and  ins  of  the  checkered 
career  which  he  now  entered  upon,  its  miseries,  its  occasional 
gleams  of  hope  streaking  for  a  moment  the  wretchedness  that 
was  sure  to  swallow  them  up.  Working  as  a  labourer  among 
gardeners,  and  at  other  casual  jobs,  he  tramped  the  south  of 
England,  sailed  as  an  odd  hand  in  a  collier  ship  trading 
between  London  and  Sunderland,  hawked  small  wares  through 
Wales  and  the  northern  counties,  sang  ballads  in  the  border 
towns,  and  finally  made  a  kind  of  settlement  at  Alnwick,  from 
whence,  as  a  centre,  he  pursued  the  small  wares  hawking. 
Here  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  met  with  Ann  Taylor,  a  young 
girl  who  ultimately  became  his  wife,  and  who  exercised  a  highly 
beneficial  influence  in  his  vagrant  career.  She  spurred  him  on 
to  fix  on  some  more  settled  kind  of  life  than  he  had  hitherto  led, 
as  she  knew  well  that  any  hopes  of  home  comforts  that  might 
spring  from  their  union  depended  much  on  his  doing  so.  He 
became  a  labourer  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  estates,  and  for 
the  first  time  began  to  feel  the  inspiring  power  of  a  true-hearted 
woman  raisinof  him  to  his/her  views  of  life.  In  the  erratic 
vagrancies  of  his  career  he  had  fortunately  never  shown  any 
tendency  to  dissoluteness — a  love  of  nature  early  formed,  and  a 
passion  for  reading,  especially  poetry,  had  been  ever  present 
with  him,  and  possessed  his  mind  so  fully  that  he  was  saved 
from  the  mental  and  spiritual  degradation  which  too  often 
accompanies  a  wandering  life.  Milton,  Burns,  and  Pope  were 
special  favourites  with  him,  and  the  little  pocket  volumes  of 
these  authors  which  he  had  become  possessed  of  in  those  days, 
and  which  he  conned  in  many  a  queer,  unlikely  place,  he  trea- 
sured to  the  last  as  among  his  most  cherished  household  gods. 
Many  of  the  verses  which  graced  his  little  volume  in  18G8, 
and  many  others  that  have  never  seen  the  light,  were  first 
drafted  after  his  acquaintance  with  Ann  Taylor.  They  were 
married  in  1884,  and  took  up  house  in  Shields.  He  wrought 
for  the  most  part  as  a  striker  in  the  iron  works — sometimes  as 
a  labourer  at  coal  pits — and  only  when  work  was  at  a  stand- 
still did  he  return  to  the  hawking.  He  occasionally,  too,  did  a 
little  work  at  engraving  and  letter-cutting,  having  made  a  set 
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of  tools  for  himself  in  his  spare  time.  He  became  a  prominent 
member  among  the  local  Oddfellows,  holding  office  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  that  body,  and  contributing  pretty  freely 
to  the  poetical  corner  of  their  magazine.  But  despite  his  brave 
heart,  despite  the  industry,  thrift,  and  womanly  love  that 
smoothed  and  cheered  the  rugged  uphill  road,  poverty  and 
misfortune  rarely  lost  their  hold  on  him. 

For  more  than  sixteen  years  he  struggled  and  sang — had 
frequent  glimpses  of  joy,  frequent  tastings  of  happiness 
— mid  the  long  agonising  wringings  of  grief  and  misfortunes 
which  beset  him  behind  and  before  in  Shields.  At  last, 
he  left  it  with  what  of  family  and  movables  death  and 
duns  had  left  him  master  of,  made  temporary  settlement  at 
Glasgow,  then  at  Dundee,  and  finally  settled  down  at  Aber- 
deen in  the  fall  of  1853.  He  was  engaged  to  work  as  an 
engraver  and  die-sinker  for  Edward  Davis,  3  Market  Gallery, 
at  30s.  per  week.  The  engagement  ultimately  fell  through ; 
Davis  left  Aberdeen,  and  William  Fisher  kept  on  the  shop  on 
his  own  account.  The  business  was  small ;  work  came  by  fits  and 
starts,  but  his  industry  and  perseverance  knew  no  limits — his 
pluck  was  indomitable — and  gradually  he  made  the  concern 
pay.  He  kept  no  company — he  had,  indeed,  no  acquaintances 
in  the  town — so  as  leisure  turned  up,  and  domestic  matters 
moved  more  smoothly,  he  returned  to  his  old  love,  poesy,  and, 
as  we  have  said  above,  his  first  verses  were  sent  to  the  Aber- 
deen Herald  in  1855.  He  gradually  became  known  among 
local  men  of  literary  tastes,  but  formed  very  few  friendships ; 
came  prominently  into  public  notice  at  the  Burns'  centenary 
celebration,  and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed  to  the  situation 
he  so  long  held,  clerk  in  the  Aberdeen  Police  Office.  In  the 
humble  haven  of  rest  he  thus  found,  he  did  not,  however,  find 
happiness.  He  had  gradually  come  to  live  in  a  world  so  com- 
pletely ideal  that  the  jarrings  and  bickerings  of  actual  life 
fretted  him  to  a  degree  that  few  could  imagine.  Domestic 
and  friendly  relationships  often  became  strained  over  trifles, 
but  which  viewed  through  the  medium  of  his  mind  assumed 
gigantic  importance.  The  few  who  knew  and  understood 
the  man  enjoyed  his  company  in  a  very  high  degree.  He 
was  swathed  in  poetry  from  head  to  heel      His  conversation 
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was  full  of  wisdom,  and  the  jewels  of  thought  which  were 
wont  to  begem  his  discourse  were  frequently  as  bright  as 
anytliing  he  ever  uttered  in  song.  For  many  years  a  select 
coterie  of  intimates  were  wont  to  hold  a  kind  of  literary 
symposium  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  his  house  in  Justice 
Street,  and  at  these  meetings  he  was  always  seen  at  his  best. 
Few  of  our  modern  poets  had  greater  charms  for  him  than 
Gerald  Massey,  and  we  remember  well  his  reading  of  "  Babe 
Christabel ",  as  well  as  some  of  the  smaller  poems  which 
appeared  in  the  same  volume,  and  dilating  on  the  beauties 
of  that  work  and  the  extraordinary  life  of  its  author  in  his 
impassioned  style  of  native,  nervous  eloquence. 

i\bout  1866  he  began  to  bestir  himself  in  collecting,  select- 
ing, and  retouching  his  poems  for  publication  in  book  form ; 
and  ultimately  "Flowers  by  the  Wayside"  appeared,  in  1868, 
under  the  name  of  William  Shelley,  he  having  about  this  time 
dropped  the  name  of  Fisher  and  adopted  that  of  his  mother. 
He  was  a  most  painstaking  worker.  Many  pieces,  like  "The 
Reamin'  Bowl",  "My  Love  of  Low  Degree",  and  the  majority  of 
those  directly  referring  to  Aln  side,  had  been  written  more  than 
thirty  years  before,  had  lain  beside  him,  and  was  touched  and 
retouched,  like  all  his  other  pieces,  up  to  the  eve  of  publication. 
His  principal  poem,  and  the  one  which  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  that  he  ever  wrote — "  Among  the  Field 
Flowers" — was  written  about  1860,  and  had  brought  him  con- 
siderable repute  and  a  few  guineas  by  its  appearance  in  Good 
WorJs  some  years  after.  We  remember  the  nervous  flutter  he 
was  in  about  its  fate,  as  month  after  month  elapsed  after  the 
dispatch  of  the  manuscript  before  he  heard  of  it  again.  Just  on 
the  eve  of  his  receiving  the  favourable  reply  it  brought,  he 
wrote  to  a  friend — "  I  have  not  yet  received  any  tidings  of  the 
work  sent  south  about  which  I  spoke  to  you.  The  matter 
seems  strange,  and,  for  the  credit  of  the  cloth,  I  would  fain 
believe  that  such  treatment  is  unusual.  I  have  lost  all  hope  in 
the  success  of  the  venture,  but  deil-may  care,  for  I  am  quite  as 
inde|)endent  as  I  am  indignant,  and  wear  no  muzzle".  It 
appeared  at  last,  with  a  special  illustration,  which,  along  with 
the  honorarium  he  received,  sent  him  into  ecstasies  of  delight 
at  hie  good  fortune.      In  1863  three  capital  specimens  of  his 
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(ioric  verses  appeared  in  Hedderivick's  Miscellany,  a  much- 
esteemed  Glasgow  ])eriodical,  in  company  with  poems  bj'  such 
writers  as  James  Ballantiiie,  David  Gray,  William  Black,  James 
Hedderwick,  and  other  luminaries.  These,  however,  are  mere 
trifles  compared  to  his  "  Field  Flowers  ".  Into  this  poem  he 
wove,  with  all  the  wealth  of  his  poetic  endowment,  whatever 
fragments  of  sweet  memories  he  could  glean  from  the  bleak 
past.  They  were  indeed  very  few,  but  he  loved  them  all  the 
more  because  of  that ;  and  by  mentally  re-living  them  again 
and  again,,  dwelling  on  them,  doating  on  them,  he  shut  out  more 
and  more  the  grim  reality  of  the  circumstances  into  which 
they  had  peeped  like  angel  visits.  All  through  life  he  had  a 
rapturous  passion  for  wild  flowers — traceable  to  the  beautiful 
countryside  at  Handsworth  and  Rowton  Wtlls,  where  his 
infancy  was  spent.     Many  an  hour 

On  rugged  heaths,  on  plots  of  common  land, 

Far  up  steep  mountain  slopes,  and  down  the  lanes 

That  lead  to  mill  and  market,  church  and  school, 

he  had  talked  to  them  as  brother  to  brother,  and  had  felt  in 
their  presence  somewhat  of  that  feeling  which  has  been  said  to 
lie  "  too  deep  for  tears  *.     Turning  to  them  now,  he  says : — 

Ye  darlings,  how  my  life  is  changed  since  then ! 

What  bitter  sufferings  have  come  to  pass 

Through  rebel  waywardness ;  and  how  the  weeds 

Of  sin  and  sloth  have  stifled  my  few  flowers ! 

No  more  dear  mother  leads  me  by  the  hand 

To  sunny  spots  where  bees  grow  rich  amain ; 

No  more  she  sings  to  me  where  water  brooks 

Shine  bright  as  virtue's  pathway  through  the  world ; 

She  never  calls  me  home  at  twilight  now, 

To  hold  me  in  the  soul- warmth  of  her  love, 

And  wrap  me  in  her  beautiful  belief. 

And  lift  me  heavenwards,  the  while  her  soul 

Pleads  hopefully — "  Oh !  Father,  make  the  lad 

In  goodness  resolute,  in  meekness  great!" 

I  feel  her  fingers  'mongst  my  hair  no  more, 

Nor  hear  her  chide  my  disobedience ; 

She's  gone  to  rest ;  and  I  am  grown  a  man. 

But — Heaven  help  me  I — I  forget  the  prayei-s 

She  taught  me  kneeling  on  our  cottage  hearth. 
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No  more  my  sisters,  coming  home  from  school, 
Try  races  with  me  in  the  narrow  lanes 
That  are  more  beautiful  to  memory 
Than  any  gardens  that  I  gaze  on  now ; 
Their  loving-kindness  never  reaches  me ; 
I  cannot  catch  the  burthen  of  their  songs, 
I  never  see  them  when  the  sun  breaks  out, 
Nor  feel  them  near  me  when  the  world  goes  hard. 

Lift  up  your  heads  for  joy,  and  let  me  feel 
That  'tis  my  stubborn  wilfulness  of  heart. 
And  not  the  taint  of  time  on  Nature's  face, 
That  blinds  one  to  the  beautiful  and  pure. 
Unfold  your  frills,  and  pour  your  loveliness. 
As  children  do  their  laughter,  down  my  way; 
All  sweetly  as  ye  welcome  hopeful  morn, 
Speak  to  my  spirit  of  humility  ; 
When  ye  bow  down  before  the  passing  gale, 
Show  me  that  patience  is  Time's  conqueror : 
As  ye  rejoice  when  rain-clouds  pass  away. 
Teach  me  that  earnest  men  may  worship  God 
While  gazing,  soul-intent,  on  Nature's  charms. 
And  singing  merrily  to  sweeten  toil. 
As  well  as  when  they  kneel  before  a  shrine. 
Or  grand  cathedral  nave  prolongs  their  praise. 
Then  shall  I  understand  the  lofty  thoughts. 
The  quiet  dreams,  and  bright  imaginings. 
That  make  men  valiant,  in  the  sweet  belief 
That  human  worth  is  growing  in  the  land. 
While  children  love  the  flowers  of  the  held. 

The  poem  from  first  to  last  is  bejewelled  with  beautiful  and 
chaste  imagery — abounds  in  fine  flashes  of  nature-life — is  rich  in 
the  thought  and  wisdom  he  had  wrung,  as  it  were,  from  the 
very  depths  of  bitter  experience,  and  is  altogether  a  piece  of 
genuine  poetry.  The  other  poems  in  the  volume  are  very  varied 
in  both  subjects  and  quality — the  second  and  longest,  "  Wooing 
in  the  Woodlands  ",  being  the  most  unequal  of  all  his  larger 
pieces.  Much  of  it  was  written  in  his  younger  days,  when  his 
musings  were,  relatively  speaking,  crude  and  unformed,  and  the 
additions  he  made  to  it  in  later  years,  are  easily  discernible  in 
the  structure  of  the  piece.  Of  his  lyrical  work,  perhaps  the  best 
example  in  the  volume  is  the  poem  "Aneth  the  Roden  Tree" — 
a  bit  of  weird  allegory — vague  and  indefinite  in  its  gruesom- 
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ness;  but,  as  a  work  of  poetic  art,  very  effective  and  telling.  It 
has  something  of  an  air  of  antiquity  about  it,  which  makes  it 
more  akin  to  our  elder  minstrelsy  than  to  the  work  of  a  present- 
day  poet.  Much  could  be  read  into  it;  we  only  know  that 
the  writer  meant  it  as  in  a  measure  typifying  one  of  the  heavy 
and  sad  family  bereavements  which  he  more  than  once 
sustained.     It  opens : — 

Sair  tewed  wi'  wark,  I  laid  me  down, 

And  sloomed  aneth  the  Roden  Tree  ; 
I  had  a  dream  I'll  ne'er  forget 

Till  Mercy's  right  hand  reaches  me. 
The  sun  seemed  near  about  noon  height ; 

The  wind  cam'  soufin  frae  the  west, 
And  balood  round  the  Roden  Tree, 

Like  mithers  singing  bairns  tae  rest  ; 

And  whiles  it  leugh  laigh  down  and  sweet. 

Like  some  dear  lassie  love  possess't. 
*        -x-        *        -x-        -x-        -x-        * 

While  I  seemed  fondlin'  twa  sweet  flowers 

That  kythed  tae  me  like  bairnie's  fain 
Behold,  a  fearsome  wark-machine  , 

Cam'  wildly  raikin  ower  the  plain  ; 
Twa  horse  abreast  were  yokit  till't, 

The  ane  was  black  as  howe-o'-night, 
The  ither  (far  the  better  beast) 

Was  clean,  and  sleek,  and  spotless  white  ; 
They  mindit  me  o'  Dark  Despair, 

And  Hope,  the  darling  o'  Delight. 

After  describing  the  machine,  the  driver,  and  the  two  dames 
who  sat  behind  him  "  back-a-back  " — 

The  ane  seemed  awfu'  sib  to  death. 

Her  pockard  face  was  groflf  as  sin  ; 
The  tither  looked  as  blythesome-like 

As  bondage-lass  when  love  draps  in  ; 
Wi'  grief  a'  guid  gaed  widdershins, 

While  gladness  heartened  worth  to  win — 

the  desolation  and  destruction  which  the  movement  of  the 
machine  spread  around  where  he  lay,  and  the  "curst  and 
foul  pack  "  which  followed  in  the  rut  of  its  track — after  des- 
cribing these  with  a  vividness  which  makes  one's  blood  tingle — 
he  is  awakened  by  the  mention  of  his  name — 

p  P 
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.     ,     .     .     The  beasts  were  gane, 

And  when  I  turned  me  frae  the  wa', 
Lo  I  Grief  sat  greetin'  piteously, 

While  Comfort  found  nae  seat  ava, 
The  clock  was  stopped — The  blinds  were  down, 

Our  bits  o'  bairns  were  hyne  awa' ! 

Few  of  his  poems  equal  the  above  in  graphic  force,  its  only 
rival  being  an  unpublished  one — at  least  only  parts  of  it 
appeared  in  the  local  newspapers — "  Poverty's  Hame-come ", 
a  bit  of  genuine  realistic  work,  which  he  was  wont  to  look 
upon  as,  after  "  Field  Flowers  ",  his  best  production.  It  refers 
to  his  life  at  Shields,  was  sketched  in  skeleton  there,  but  lay 
beside  him  for  over  thirty  years  before  it  assumed  its  present 
form.  It  is  a  lengthy  poem,  in  three  parts,  conceived  in  an 
easy,  airy  vein,  considerably  different  from  the  saddish, 
thoughtful  type  of  his  verses  in  general.  It  opens  with  a 
description  of  the  little  household  of  a  day-darger,  at  night, 
while  the  candle,  well  down  in  the  socket,  was  "  blinkin'  bed- 
time "  to  the  wearied  worker,  then  enjoying  his  pipe  at  the 
''  smokie  ingle ".  A  strange  foot  is  heard  on  the  stair,  and 
"Poverty",  in  the  guise  of  an  aged  beggar-man,  enters  the 
dwelling : — 

Fancy  some  duddy  gangrel's  picture  painted 

Wi'  brocked  beard  and  tousie  head  o'  hair, 
And  far  ben,  blinterin'  een  right  weel  acquainted 

Wi'  ilka  twink  and  smudge  o'  deil-may-care. 
For  lang  he  hadna  kend  the  guid  o'  washing  ; 

His  chafts  bore  mony  furs  o'  grief  and  sin  ; 
His  nose  and  chin  wi'  ither  aye  kept  clashing  ; 

His  in-gaen  lips  were  hackit,  blae,  and  thin, 

And  knuckles  o'  cheek-banes  were  like  to  rive  the  skin, 

A  fowsome  coat  hung  frae  him,  "  tatter-wollops," 
Happin'  life's  thrums,  and  creishie  pocks  forby  ; 

His  "  hither-my-dudds  "  o'  breeks,  a'  clouts  and  scallops. 
Made  corbies  thankful  for  the  power  to  fly  ; 

Through  divers  rents  a  kind  o'  sark  was  keekin', 
As  gin  it  ettled  mang  the  suds  to  be  ; 

Frae  twa  mismarrowed  shoon  his  taes  were  seekin' 
And  warslin  for  a  place  to  rest  a  wee, 
For,  sooth,  nae  tender  taes  in  siclike  shoon  could  'gree. 
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Langsyne  the  carl  had  been  a  sturdy  billie, 

A  gey  unchancy  chiel  to  set  asteer  ; 
Though  sair  forefoughten  now,  waeworn,  and  silly, 

He  didna  look  the  least  acquaint  wi'  fear  ; 
I  read  him  afF  frae  bonnet  down  to  bauchals, 

In  shorter  time  than  sairs  to  strike  a  liffht ; 
"  Auld  carl,"  quoth  I,  "ye've  seen  a  warl'  o'  trachals  ;" 

"  Preserve's  "  !  cried  Nannie,  "  he's  a  grousum  sight, 

But  looks  belie  the  best ;  we'll  lat  him  bide  th'  night ". 

Then  forrit  to  our  hearthstane  he  cam'  steeriner. 

Though  neither  o'  us  bade  him  tak'  a  seat ; 
And,  wi'  a  smirk  was  kind  o'  meant  for  sneering, 

Quoth  he,  "  kind  sirs,  I'm  trakit  aff  my  feet." 
He  flang  his  creishie  pocks  aneath  the  table. 

And  sosst  himsel'  in  Nannie's  nursing-chair, 
And  looking  maisterfu'  as  he  was  able, 

Speert  gin  I  had  a  cutty  pipe  to  spai'e  ; 

"  I  brak  my  ain,"  quoth  he,  "  while  staupin'  up  yer  stair  ". 

The  goodman,  irritated  by  the  jocose  familiarity  which  the 
intruder  began  to  manifest,  threatens  him  with  forcible  eject- 
ment, but  his  rising  ire  is  tempered  by  the  wiser  councils  of 
his  better  half 

The  wife  cried  ben  the  bonny  lass 

That  sweetened  life  when  first  we  met  ; 
And,  shedding  back  my  hair,  she  said — 

"  We  aye  wrought  through  the  winter  yet ; 
Let  angry  winds  rave  as  they  list, 

The  darkest  cluds  ne'er  quench  the  sun, 
They  merely  hide  the  ravelled  heads 

O'  feckless  folk  that  crawl  the  grun'. 

"  Let  come  whatever  Dudds  can  bring, 

While  loving  kindness  warms  our  nest 
The  leme-o'-life  shall  hand  us  keen 

To  brave  the  warst  as  weel's  the  best. 
Then,  dinna  be  cast  down,  my  man  ; 

But  light  yer  pipe,  and  speak  o'  spring, 
For  a'  that  hae  the  grace  to  thole 

Shall  find  abundant  cause  to  sing  ". 

How  could  I  stand  wi'  empty  arms, 

Nor  fondly  clasp  her  to  my  heart : 
So  womanly  she  set  hersel' 

To  strengthen  me  to  play  love's  part  ? 
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Auld  Gruesome  at  the  chimley-cheek 

Eyed  us  iisklent  and  smudged  a  wee, 
And  mumbled  laigh-down  till  himsel' — 

"  Sic  twa  !     They'll  be  the  death  o'  me !" 

Seed  time  and  hairst  hae  come  and  gane, 

Wi'  mony  changes,  foul  and  fair. 
And  still  that  auld  man  cruicks  his  houghs, 

And  cracks  his  jokes  in  Nannie's  chair, 
Her  couthy  word,  and  canty  sang, 

Whiles  heise  him  like  a  bird  for  glee. 
And  aye  the  body's  at  his  best 

When  showdin'  bairnies  on  his  knee. 

The  heart  within  him's  deedlin'  crouse  ; 

Folk  tak'  him  for  a  bonnet-laird  ; 
He  sings  o'  blessings  i'  the  hule 

That  justice  shall  see  bravely  wared  ; 
He  seldom  thraws  his  beardy  mou'. 

Nor  brings  the  tears  frae  tender  een  ; 
But  speeds  our  thoughts,  in  laverock  flights, 

To  better  warl's  than  sin  hath  seen. 

His  shorter  lyrics  and  songs  proper  are,  in  general,  of  a 
hearty  and  inspiring  order,  the  dignity  and  worth  of  honest 
labour  being  an  oft  recurring  theme ;  while  love  has,  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  such  things,  a  fair  share  of  attention  at  his 
hands.  He  acquired  considerable  facility  in  the  use  of  our 
norland  doric ;  but,  even  at  his  best  in  this  line,  he  fell  short  of 
his  higher  achievements.  His  sonnets  are,  for  the  most  part, 
little  poems  of  subtle  grace,  well  phrased.  In  later  years,  having 
changed  considerably  his  notion  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  sonnet,  this  form  became  a  very  common  one  with  him ; 
but  still  his  success  was  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  labour 
expended  on  them,  his  best  ones  being  still  poems  of  fourteen 
lines — nothing  more. 

The  excellent  reception  which  his  "  Flowers  "  met  with  in 
the  public  press  spurred  him  on,  if  he  indeed  needed  spurring 
on,  to  try  his  hand  in  the  broader  field  of  prose.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  short  stories  or  sketches,  into  which  he  wove 
a  number  of  small  poems,  but  we  cannot  record  of  them  such  a 
measure  of  success  as  he  achieved  in  poetry  pure  and  simple. 
His  only  other  publication  was  "Aston  Brook",  a  poem  of 
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considerable  merit,  issued  at  the  time  of  the  great  Ferry-boat 
disaster  on  the  Dee,  in  April,  1876,  and  the  profits  from  the 
sale  of  which  were  to  go  as  a  contribution  to  the  fund  which 
was  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers.  An  almost  im- 
promptu piece,  "  Are  there  any  bodies  found "  ?  was  included 
in  the  same  pamphlet,  more  perhaps  as  a  means  of  connecting 
the  publication  with  the  object  of  its  issue  than  for  any  merit 
it  had,  "  Aston  Brook  "  was  one  of  his  most  finished  poems, 
and  left  all  the  other  poetical  publications  anent  the  same 
calamity  far  far  behind.  For  many  years  prior  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  7th  September,  1885,  he  had  made 
appearances  in  the  poet's  corner  of  our  local  newspapers  under 
the  signature  "  Flaxdresser  ",  and  had  been  contemplating  the 
publication  of  another  volume  of  verse,  for  among  his  papers 
were  found  the  whole  matter  for  one,  revised  and  arrano-ed, 
with  even  a  preface  written.  Indeed  the  mass  of  materials 
he  left  behind  him  is  quite  astonishing,  and  evinces  a 
devotion  to  the  muses  which  might  well  have  absorbed  his 
whole  time,  and  yet  we  know  that  other  subjects — especially 
art  subjects — were  not  neglected  by  him.  Besides  his  talent 
for  poetical  composition,  he  was  a  very  sweet  natural  singer, 
a  highly  skilled  workman  as  an  engraver  and  letter  cutter,  and 
had  considerable  taste  as  a  water  colour  painter — indeed, 
many  of  his  drawings  which  we  have  seen  show  an  aptitude 
for  that  kind  of  work  which,  had  more  favourable  circum- 
stances been  granted  him,  would  probably  have  placed  his 
name  as  high  among  local  artists  as  his  poetic  talents  have 
placed  it  among  our  Bards  of  Bon- Accord. 


DAVID     GRANT. 

When  Joseph  Grant  was  brooding  over  those  home  legends 
which  in  their  metrical  form  gave  backbone  to  his  little 
volume  of  "  Juvenile  Lays  ",  a  cousin  man-child  was  ushered 
into  the  world  at  the  secluded  homestead  of  Aff'rusk,  who  in 
after  years  was  to  carry  to  a  higher  level  the  poetical  reputa- 
tion of  the  family  to  which  they  belonged.     This  was  David 
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Graxt,  the  talented  author  of  "  Metrical  Tales — 1880 ",  and 
"Lays  and  Legends  of  the  North — 1884".  Born  at  AfFrusk, 
parish  of  Banchory-Ternan,  in  1823,  his  father,  with  a  young 
family,  which  ultimately  numbered  eight,  removed  while  David 
was  a  child  to  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Strachan,  and  at  the 
school  there  the  future  poet  received  his  first  instruction.  His 
love  of  learning  and  predilection  for  poetry  were  early  exhibited; 
and  as  years  went  on,  and  his  physical  inaptitude  for  ordinary 
agricultural  work  became  apparent,  his  mind  turned  more  and 
more  to  a  University  education,  as  the  likeliest  means  of  bring- 
ing him  into  the  kind  of  work  to  which  his  heart  lay.  Like 
many  another  humble  genius  before  and  since,  he  soon  learned 

by  a  bitter  experience 

how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar, 

and  discovered  in  after  life  that  only  when  he  had  entered  the 
"  dark  valley  "  would  he  in  any  sense  cease 

to  wage  with  Fortune  an  eternal  war ! 

During  the  summer  he  wrought  with  his  father  as  a  wood- 
sawyer,  and  in  the  winter  attended  the  arts  classes  at  Marischal 
College  ;  but  the  strain  on  his  health  was  more  than  it  could 
bear,  and  after  two  sessions'  attendance  he  had,  with  great 
reluctance,  to  give  it  up.  Throughout  life  he  regretted  his 
inability  to  finish  his  arts  course,  as  he  often  found  the  want 
of  the  M.A.  an  insuperable  barrier  to  advancement.  Neverthe- 
less he  carried  away  with  him  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  mathematics  of  no  mean  order,  and  to  these  he  added  in 
subsequent  years  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French  and  German, 
and  considerable  acquaintance  with  other  modern  European 
languages.  After  leaving  the  University,  he  taught  for  some 
time  at  the  parish  school  of  Lhanbryd.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Canisby,  where  he  collected  the  materials  which  he  after- 
wards wrought  into  "Yarns  of  the  Pentland  Firth",  and 
Vjecame  an  occasional  contributor  in  prose  and  verse  to  the 
columns  of  the  Aberdeen  Herald.  His  connection  with  that 
paper  brings  to  our  mind  an  instance  of  literary  theft  which, 
had  Grant  not  been  the  quiet,  diffident  man  he  was,  might 
have  been  made  public  before  now.  About  1859  the  herring 
fishing  industry  was  beginning  to  attract  public  notice,  and 
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a  very  able  and  carefully  written  article  on  that  subject 
appeared  from  Grant's  pen  in  the  columns  of  the  Herald, 
Imagine  his  astonishment  when  in  1861  he  found  an  almost 
verbatim  reprint  of  it,  without  any  acknowledgment,  in  the 
Co rnhill  Magazine  (vol.  4,  p.  440),  under  the  title  "  The  Herring 
Harvest".  He  used  to  speak  of  this  as  a  very  dirty  bit  of 
business.  Leaving  Canisby,  he  came,  in  1861,  to  Aberdeen 
(having  been  appointed  to  the  French  mastership  in  Oundle 
Grammar  School,  Northamptonshire)  and  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Webster,  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
Railway  Company,  then  a  widow  with  one  boy.  During  the 
interim  he  wrote  a  "  Guide  to  the  North  of  Scotland  Railway", 
and  threw  oflf "  The  Hermit  of  Powis  ",  an  excellent  imitation 
of  our  ancient  ballads,  which  was  printed  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Middleton,  then  recently  started  as  a  bookseller  in  Skene 
Square.  The  Grammar  School  appointment  did  not  turn  out 
so  financially  satisfactory  as  was  expected,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1862  he  laid  out  all  the  little  means  he  had  been  able  to  save 
in  opening  a  boarding  and  day  school  in  Glasgow.  His 
prospect  of  success  in  this  undertaking  was  considerable,  for, 
apart  from  his  own  ability  as  a  teacher,  his  wife  was  exactly 
the  kind  of  woman  to  take  charge  of  the  domestic  department 
of  such  an  institution  with  advantage  to  all  concerned.  But, 
alas  1  the  adverse  fate,  which  from  first  to  last  seemed  to  follow 
him  hard  through  life,  upset  his  cherished  hopes  here.  An 
outbreak  of  fever,  which  carried  ofi"  his  wife,  occurred  ere  he 
was  many  weeks  started — the  scholars  dispersed  beyond  hope 
of  recovery — and  he  was  soon  left  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow, 
placeless  and  penniless,  scarcely  knowing,  in  the  keen  anguish 
of  his  sudden  bereavement,  where  to  turn.  At  length  an  open- 
ing occurred  in  Ecclesall  College,  a  private  middle-class  educa- 
tional establishment  near  Shefiield,  and  he  entered  there  as 
sub-principal  and  chief  classical  master.  Things  went  smoothly 
with  him  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  with  the  savings 
he  was  able  to  make,  he  latterly  purchased  the  goodwill  of 
Springvale  College,  a  day  school  of  considerable  standing  in 
Sheffield.  Again  adversity  was  on  his  track — the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870  became  law,  and  the  new  Board  schools 
proved  the  ruin  of  all  private  adventure  institutions  like  his. 
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He  struggled  on  bravely,  ekeing  out  his  scanty  earnings  by 
.writing  for  the  press,  edited  for  a  short  time  the  Shejffield  Post, 
while  stories  of  Scottish  life  and  character  appeared  from  his 
pen  in  The  Herald  and  Weekly  Free  Press  and  other  news- 
papers. He  set  about  gathering  his  poetical  works  for 
publication  in  book  form,  but  just  as  "  Metrical  Tales  and 
other  Poems  "  was  in  the  press,  a  breakdown  in  health,  pro- 
duced by  the  struggle  and  worry  of  past  years,  occurred,  and 
totally  incapacitated  him  from  placing  it  before  the  public. 
Through  the  kindly  aid  of  Mrs.  Leith  Adams,  the  work  was 
published  in  1880. 

The  materials  which  compose  this  volume  are  classified 
into  "  Tales  of  the  Storm-Bound  " — a  series  of  stories  told  by 
a  company  of  voyagers  to  "  while  away  "  the  time  they  were 
weather-bound  at  Calais ;  "  Yarns  of  the  Pentland  Firth ", 
mentioned  above  ;  "  Miscellaneous  Poems  ";  "  Sonnets  ";  "  Pour 
Amour";  "In  Memorias  ";  "Varieties";  and  "Odds  and  Ends". 
The  tales  and  yarns  are  in  some  respects  the  most  successful — 
at  any  rate  they  are  the  most  enjoyable — parts  of  the  book, 
for  if  Grant  could  do  anything  well,  it  was  the  telling  of  a 
story  in  pithy  and  effective  rhyme.  With  an  easy,  pleasant 
swing,  rarely  found  outside  the  old  balladmongers,  he  carries 
.you  through  such  a  love  story  as  that  of  Reginald  and  Gun- 
hild — tickles  your  risibility  by  the  comical  matrimonial  mishaps 
of  Joseph  Brown — or  enwraps  you  in  the  weird  charm  of  such- 
like sorcery  as  the  Witches'  Wind.  This  last  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  yarns.  It  opens  with  an  account  of  how  Will, 
the  fisherman,  who  spins  "  the  yarn  that's  as  Gospel  true ", 
with  the  other  members  of  his  boat's  crew,  had  lain  wind- 
bound  for  the  gi'eater  part  of  a  week  at  Longhope,  when 

Came  Magnus  Mansou  down  to  the  shore, 

And  jesting  at  our  distress — 
"Why  don't  you  trade  for  a  wind,"  asked  he, 

"With  our  neighbour  Canny  Jess?" 

Said  the  Skipper,  "  I've  sailed  for  sixty  years 

And  whistled  the  breezes  in  ; 
I've  ne'er  been  beholden  to  Witch's  wind, 

And  I'm  now  too  old  to  begin." 
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But  Magiius  Manson's  cousin,  from  Gills, 

My  elder  brother  and  I, 
Slipt  to  the  shop  for  a  quarter  of  tea, 

And  visited  Jess  on  the  sly. 

We  asked  a  light  for  our  pipes ;  the  witch 

Invited  us  to  step  ben, 
And  we  saw  before  us  a  wrinkled  wife 

Of  a  good  threescore  and  ten. 

A  wrinkled  hag  with  a  straggling  beard. 

And  a  threatening  nose  and  chin, 
And  a  cast  in  her  eye,  that  plainly  said — 

"I'm  in  league  with  the  Man  of  Sin." 

The  negotiations  for  a  wind  were  speedily  entered  upon,  and, 
after  a  considerable  absence,  during  which  the  incantations  of 
Jess  were  betokened  to  them  by  a  variety  of  weird  sounds, 
she  returned  with  the  boat's  bucket,  which  they  had  brought, 
in  her  hand. 

And  in  it  three  tiny  wisps  of  straw, 
Each  girt  with  a  woi'sted  band. 

"This  bucket,"  she  croaked,  "you'll  place  in  your  boat, 

As  close  to  the  prow  as  you  may, 
And  all  be  ready  to  start  from  the  Hope 

At  the  earliest  peep  of  day. 

"A  favouring  wind  will  fill  your  sails 

Till  you've  rounded  Cantick  Head ; 
Till  the  flood  has  run,  and  the  slack  begun. 

But  the  breeze  will  then  drop  dead. 

"And  then  you  must  throw  a  wisp  of  straw, 

A  single  wisp,  in  the  sea ; 
And  another  breeze  will  fill  your  sails 

Till  Gills  lie  under  your  lea. 

"A  second  wisp  must  then  be  flung. 

And  you'll  scud  to  Harrow  Bay ; 
But  keep,  as  you  love  your  life,  the  third. 

Till  you've  landed  safe  in  Mey." 

Following  the  witch's  instructions,  they  fared  as  she  had  pre- 
dicted, till  they 

.     .     .     slackened  sail  at  a  cable's  length 
From  the  wished  and  welcome  shore. 
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Then  laughed  the  Skipper  a  scornful  laugh — 

"A  snuflF  for  the  witch  1"  cried  he, 
And  clutching  the  hindmost  wisp  of  straw, 

He  pitched  it  into  the  sea. 

Crack,  crash  !  went  the  thunder  overhead; 

Thick  darkness  fell  on  the  deep ; 
And  round  the  boat,  like  famishing  fiends, 

The  billows  began  to  leap. 

We  rowed  like  men  in  the  grip  of  death, 

Still  heading,  we  thought,  for  land ; 
But  the  angry  demons  of  the  deep 

Had  taken  our  yawl  in  hand. 

And  still  the  more  that  we  lu'ged  ashore, 

The  further  they  forced  us  off; 
Heaving  us  high  on  the  mountain  waves. 

And  deep  in  the  dreadful  trough. 

*  -5?  -X-  -X-  -^t- 

But  just  when  the  strength  of  all  was  spent, 

And  the  hopes  of  all  but  o'er. 
She  suddenly  steadied  a  cable's  length 

From  the  witch's  cottage  door. 

^  ■¥r  ■*■  ^  ^ 

We  left  the  Hope  with  the  breeze  of  heaven. 

For  not  for  the  Orkney's  worth 
Had  we  tried  again,  with  a  witch's  wind, 

To  ferry  the  Pentland  Firth. 

As  might  be  expected  from  one  whose  extensive  reading 
and  wide  experience  in  life  had  stored  his  mind  with  ample 
matter  for  reflection,  the  miscellaneous  and  other  contents  of 
the  volume  show  well  the  wide  sweep  of  his  genius.  He  loves 
nature  and  sings  the  beauties  of  the  vernal  year,  but  he  loves 
her  mostly  where  she  is  linked  with  something:  of  human 
interest — home,  love,  or  friendship.  The  fire  of  his  patriotism 
is  pure  and  intense  as  in  "  Wallace  before  his  Judges  ",  "  The 
Young  Briton's  Reply  to  Old  British  Croakers",  or  subdued 
with  a  tinge  of  sadness  as  in  "  The  Widow's  Determination ". 
Anon,  he  turns,  with  a  quiet,  subtle  humour,  broadening  as  it 
flows,  to  sing  "  The  Summer  Bonnet ",  the  woeful  "  Decrease  of 
the  Male  Sex",  or  that  early  love  of  his,  ''The  Grocer's 
Daughter",  who,  in  her  unromantic  thrift — 
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My  tales  in  prose — my  cherished  tales 

Of  friendship,  love,  and  war — 
Made  bags  for  tacks  and  paling  nails, 

Wrapt  pots  of  glue  and  tar. 

Some  of  his  sweetest  and  most  impressive  lyrics,  however,  are 
cast  in  a  sadder  mould,  and  betoken  a  certain  heaviness  of 
heart,  far  down  under  the  genial  surface  currents  which  play- 
so  freely  in  most  of  his  writings.  Thus,  on  a  new-year's  eve, 
while  brooding  over  the  enigma  of  life,  he  recalls  a  boyish 
pastime,  often  indulged  in  by  him  and  his  mates  on  his  native 
Feugh-side,  and  finds  in  it  an  apt  emblem  of  the  greater  game 
they  have  all  been  playing  since  then : — 

We  would  launch  upon  the  current 

Of  that  river,  dark  and  wavy ; 
Bits  of  bark  and  broken  branches, 

And  baptise  the  whole — "  our  navy." 

Then  along  the  margin  running, 

We  would  watch,  with  gaze  extended. 

O'er  the  fortunes  of  our  "vessels," 
Till  the  course  of  each  was  ended. 

Some  would  lag  from  the  commencement. 

Among  weeds  and  waifs  entangled ; 
Some  would  vanish  in  the  rapids ; 

Some  on  rocks  be  dashed  and  mangled. 

Few  would  keep  the  middle  current. 

And  'twas  still  a  thing  of  wonder 
If  these  reached  the  goal  we  set  them 

Otherwise  than  far  asunder ! 

Where  are  we  who  played  so  gaily 

By  that  river,  dark  and  wavyt 
We  are  stranded,  shattered,  severed, 

Like  our  childhood's  mimic  "  navy!" 

Cast  together  on  Life's  river, 

In  the  days  long  since  departed. 
Far  is  each  who  keeps  the  current 

From  the  friends  with  whom  he  started. 

Some  have  gone,  he  knows  not  whither, 

Leaving  neither  sign  nor  token ; 
Some  have  passed  him,  some  have  lingered, 

Some  have  perished — wrecked  and  broken  I 
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Thus  we  drift,  we  few  survivors, 

With  diversity  of  motion, 
On  our  scattered  waves  of  being 

To  Eternity's  vast  Ocean. 

That  Grant  had  been  a  poet  all  his  life,  had  been  well 
known  to  the  few  who  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  his  friendship. 
"  I  cannot  help  writing  verses ",  he  said  to  one  who  spoke 
to  him  of  poetry  being  a  drug  in  the  market;  "I  feel 
sometimes  that  I  must  write — it  is  part  of  my  life  ".  But  to 
the  great  outside  public  the  "  Metrical  Tales "  of  1880  first 
revealed  how  largely  he  was  endowed  with  "  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine  ".  Unlike  many  of  our  modern  bards,  who  in 
their  haste  for  notoriety  throw  their  cubs  unlicked  into  the 
world,  with,  of  course,  the  inevitable  fate  which  deservedly 
awaits  all  such  crude  work,  David  Grant  believed  that  good 
poetry,  like  good  wine,  lost  nothing  by  being  kept.  Twenty 
years  before  his  "  Yarns  of  the  Pentland  Firth  "  ever  saw  type, 
he  repeated  most  of  them  at  the  fireside  of  a  friend  in  Aber- 
deen, much  to  the  delight  of  those  who  heard  them.  And  so  it 
was  with  most  of  his  work,  except  perhaps  his  translations ; 
they  lay  in  his  mind,  and  were  brooded  over  year  after  year, 
receiving:  whatever  modifications  and  embellishments  the 
ripening  fancy  and  maturing  judgment  of  advancing  life 
brought  to  him.  Hence  the  qualities  which  immediately  placed 
his  first  volume  of  verse  alongside  the  best  specimens  of  the 
minor  poetry  of  his  time.  Returning  health  brought  him  once 
more  into  the  arena  of  active  life,  and,  in  1883,  with  his  wife  (he 
had  married  a  second  time)  and  young  family  he  settled  down 
in  Edinburgh  iu  hopes  of  earning  a  livelihood  as  a  private 
tutor  or  college  "  coach ".  The  hand-to-mouth  existence 
which  this  obtained  for  him  was  extremely  discouraging. 
"  During  the  past  few  years  ",  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  I 
have  had  to  zig-zag  Edinburgh,  town  and  county,  from 
Dalkeith  to  Dean  Bridge,  for  an  average  weekly  income  at 
which  many  a  hand- worker  would  turn  up  his  nose  ".  A  great 
deal  of  his  spare  time  was  occupied  in  seeing  through  the  press 
his  second,  and  by  far  his  best,  contribution  to  Scottish  poesy, 
viz.,  "Lays  and  Legends  of  the  North". 

Though  the  merit  of  his  earlier  volume  would  have  been 
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sufficient  in  itself  to  place  his  name  prominently  and  permanently 
in  the  ranks  of  our  best  minor  poets,  a  higher  reach  was  yet 
in  store  for  him  in  the  publication  of  this  volume.  It  not  only 
showed  a  decided  advance  in  literary  faculty  over  his  other  work, 
but,  along  with  its  freshness  of  treatment,  his  subjects  have  a 
local  interest  and  gTip  upon  his  fellow-countrymen  which  will 
hold  as  long  as  character  and  incident  have  home  or  occasion 
on  his  beloved  Deeside.  The  command  he  had  of  the  mother 
tongue  was  that  of  a  master,  equally  at  home  in  singing  the 
pathetic,  the  comic,  or  the  tragic — while  the  fineness  of  his  ear, 
and  his  accurate  sense  of  metrical  movement,  give  his  verse  a 
musical  charm  seldom  sustained  for  any  length  of  time  by 
writers  in  the  vernacular.  Indeed,  those  "  Lays  and  Legends  " 
for  gi'aphic  detail  and  melodic  flow  have  few  equals  in  the 
poetr\^  of  our  countryside  since  the  days  of  Beattie's  well-known 
"Yule  Feast ".  "  The  Muckle  Spate  o'  Twenty-nine",  "  Tammy 
Tod's  Trip  to  Elgin  ",  "  The  Cooper's  Weddin'  ",  and  "  Laird  o' 
Littlefirlot's  Wooin'"  abound  in  incidents  and  character  sketches 
which  give  full  scope  to  his  graphic  descriptive  powers;  but  no 
piece  in  the  volume  is  better  fitted  to  show  his  aptitude  for  this 
kind  of  work,  his  felicitous  management  of  the  mother  tongue, 
his  art  in  touching-off"  character  in  a  few  strokes,  than  "  The 
Sounin'  o'  the  Kirk  ".  The  poem  opens  with  a  view  of  the 
comfortable  conditions  of  the  parishioners  of  Bobbintap  : — 

It  fell  aboot  the  tail  o'  hairst — 

The  year  we  needna  min' — 
The  craps  were  maistly  i'  the  yard, 

But  still  the  days  were  fine. 
The  clover  an'  the  aiftergii^e, 

The  neeps  an'  kail  were  green ; 
An'  nicht  by  nicht,  wi'  siller  licht, 

Sailed  roon  the  hairvest  meen. 
The  fairmer  and  the  fairmer's  roan 

Alike  were  blithe  an'  gay, 
Eejoicin'  in  the  walie  craps 

O'  barley,  aits,  and  hay. 
A  mair  contented  peasantry 

Than  we  o'  Bobbintap, 
There  wisna  then,  there  isna  yet. 

On  natur's  ample  laj). 

The  material  conditions  of  existence  being  so  satisfactory,  it 
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was  but  natural  that  the  good  folks'  leanings  to  song,  dance, 
and  other  modes  of  sociality  should  be  proportionately  pro- 
nounced. But  the  minister,  a  good,  kindly,  well-liked  man, 
who  in  his  youth  could  both  fiddle  and  dance,  had  turned 
latterly  much  against  exhibitions  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,  and 
in  the  eyes  of  his  parishioners,  he  was  guilty  of  only  one 
heresy — the  preaching  against  dancing.  The  sprig  of  our 
National    Zion    planted     at     Bobbintap     was    none    of    the 

comeliest : — 

Our  kirk  hed  but  an  earthen  fleer, 

The  seats  were  black  an'  rough, 
A-gen  the  wa'  the  poopit  leant, 

A  big  uncomely  trough. 
In  fac',  we  a'  began  to  feel 

Oor  kirk  wis  sic  a  place 
As  ane  cud  hardly  sit  intil 

An'  think  o'  heavenly  grace. 

No  sooner  did  public  attention  turn  in  this  direction  than  it 
was  resolved,  and  workmen  engaged,  to  give  her  a  complete 
overhaul.     Time  passed — 

Fleet  flew  the  days,  an'  merry  nichts  ; 

The  tail  o'  hairst  cam'  roun  ; 
The  riggin'  steed  upo'  the  kirk, 

The  timmer  fleer  wis  doon. 
Losh,  sic  a  splendid  dancin'  fleer  ! 

Sae  smooth,  sae  lang,  sae  braid  ! 
The  thocht  flashed  through  ilk  gazer's  min', 

An'  wadna  rest  unsaid. 

^  ^  *  ¥r  * 

O  were  the  minister  fae  hame, 

Or  faur  he  cudna  hear, 
A  hunner  pair  o'  nim'le  feet 

Sud  trip  that  walie  fleer  ! 
But  wae's  my  hairt,  the  manse  wis  close, 

Sae  close  to  the  kirkyard. 
That  fae  the  kirk  in  seelent  nicht 

A  whisper  micht  be  heard. 

As  good  luck,  however,  would  have  it,  the  minister,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  pamphlet  war  of  the  Disruption,  was  feel- 
ing his  health  failing  him,  and,  under  injunctions  from  his  man 
Robbie,  took  at  this  time  a  month's  holiday.  Robbie,  a  typical 
example  of  the  minister's  man  of  other  days,  is  thus  sketched — 
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For  Eobbie  an'  the  minister 

Hed  neither  o'  them  wives, 
An'  they  hed  been  like  heft  an'  blade 

The  feck  o'  baith  their  lives. 
Fan  JRobbie  first  cam'  to  the  manse, 

Then  Geordie,  but  a  bairn. 
Wis  aften  danced  on  Robbie's  knee, 

An'  nursed  wi'  kin'  concern. 
Fan  George  a  stoodent  cam'  fae  toon, 

Forfochen  wi'  his  buiks, 
'Twis  Robbie  Reid  fa  got  him  wan's. 

An'  buskit's  trootin'  huiks. 
Fan  George  becam'  the  minister. 

An'  Robbie  Reid  the  man, 
Then  Robbie  took  the  minister 

An'  pairis'  baith  in  han'. 
The  pairis',  minister,  an'  glebe. 

He  tentit  da}^  an'  nicht, 
An'  in  his  nain  opinion  kept 

'  The  hale  hypothec  richt.' 
An'  'twis  the  minister  himsel' 

That  sairest  taxed  his  skeel, 
*  He'll  sit,'  quo'  Robbie,  '  at  his  buiks 

Until  he's  rael  unweel  ; 
An'  fan  he  gangs  faiir  buiks  are  sell't, 

He  aye  brings  hame  a  box, 
An'  then  I  scarce  can  get  him  oot 

To  catecheese  his  folks. 
He's  sae  neglectfu'  o'  his  health, 

That,  scholar  though  he  be. 
Ye  wadna  hae  'im  lang  the  fore 

Gin  it  were  no  for  me '. 


fan  Robbie  Reid 

Observed  his  maister's  case, 
He  wisna  slow  to  speak  his  min' 

Afore  his  maister's  face. 
*  'Deed,  sir ',  quo'  he,  '  ye're  far  fae  weel, 

That  buik  has  worn  ye  oot ; 
Yer  legs  hae  grown  like  windle-straes, 

Yer  face  as  fyte's  a  cloot. 
'Deed,  sir,  ye  maun  gj'ang  to  the  sea — 

At  onyrate  fae  hame — 
We'll  dee  withoot  ye  for  a  month, 

Or  else  it  were  a  shame. 
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The  pairis'  sail  be  luikit  till, 

We'se  try  an'  keep  it  richt, 
An'  nae  ae  non-intrusion  gled 

Sail  ventur'  to  alicht. 
As  for  oor  folks  aboot  the  manse 

Ye  needna  fash  yer  head, 
For  ilka  nicht  I'se  gether  them. 

An'  hae  a  chapter  read. 
An'  gi'e  them  o'  the  Sunday  nichts 

A  mou'fu'  o'  a  prayer, 
For  till  the  craps  are  sattl't  up, 

I  daurna  promise  mair.' 
An'  so  the  minister  agreed 

To  gyang  a  month  awa  ; 
An'  like  a  glint  o'  mornin'  licht 

The  welcome  tidin's  flaw. 

The  minister  from  home,  Robbie,  who  liked  "a  dram  gey  weel", 
was  caught  by  one  of  the  workmen  who  had  resolved  on  a 
dance  in  the  new  floored  kirk,  and  over  a  flowing  bicker,  had 
the  mystery  of  "The  Sounin'  o'  the  Kirk"  duly  explained  to  him. 
He  was  told  that  it  was  necessary  before  the  seats  were  set  down 
to  take  the  "pitch  throughout  the  kirk  to  rectify  the  soun' ",  so 
that  singing,  yea,  fiddling,  had  to  be  indulged  in,  in  order  to  bring 
matters  right.  Robbie  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  necessity 
of  this  operation,  but  was  cautioned  to  say  nothing  at  all  about 
it,  as  it  was  a  trade  secret,  divulged  to  him  only  of  all  in  the 
parish.  The  eventful  night  came  round.  To  make  matters 
doubly  "  siccar  "  Robbie  was  well  primed  wi'  Allan's  best,  and 
duly  put  to  bed. 

While  slumbered  Robbie  o'  the  manse, 

Forgetf u'  an'  forgot, 
His  fellow-servants  donned  their  braws 

An'  joined  oor  merry  lot. 
Baith  Effie  Dean  an'  Janet  Thow, 

As  soon's  the  coast  was  clear, 
Anent  their  pairtners  i'  the  kirk 

Were  timmerin'  up  the  fleer. 

^  *  ■¥:  *  * 

While  fae  the  forebriest  o'  the  laft 

Faur  noo  the  seats  were  doon. 
Three  bows  fae  weel-accordit  strings 

Drew  nae  uncertain  soun'. 
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As  for  the  dancers — ye  may  guess 

They  wereiia  sweir  nor  slow 
To  beat  the  tunefu'  measures  oot 

Wi'  nim'le  heel  an'  toe  ; 
For  ruddy  health  an'  soople  limbs 

An'  hairts  an'  speerits  licht, 
An'  love  an'  bravity  combined 

To  glorifee  the  nicht. 

■5«-  -X-  Tf  -it  Tf 

'Twis  twal'  o'clock,  'twis  ane  o'clock, 

'Twis  near  the  chap  o'  twa. 
Fan,  on  a  sudden,  at  the  door, 

A  weel-kent  face  we  saw. 
Then  legs  uplifted,  paraleezed 

In  middle  air  remained, 
An'  feet  upo'  the  fleer  were  there 

By  leaden  fetters  chained. 
The  blithesome  blink  o'  beauty's  e'e 

Becam'  a  stony  stare, 
An'  sank  in  silence  on  the  strings 

'  The  merry  lads  o'  Ayr '. 
That  face,  it  wis  the  minister's. 

An'  ne'er  sin'  I  wis  bom 
Hae  I  encountered  sic  a  luik 

O'  soiTa,  wrath,  an'  scorn. 

One  of  the  leaders,  with  more  presence  of  mind  than  the  others, 
cried  to  pnt  out  the  lights,  and  almost  immediately  "  darkness 
ruled  the  scene  ",  in  the  secrecy  of  which  the  kirk  "  scaled  "  as 
it  never  had  "  scaled  "  before.  Fear  and  trembling  were  over 
all  for  the  results  of  this  discovery,  but  the  minister 

For  wechty  reasons  o'  his  nain 

He  leet  the  maitter  drap. 
An'  closely  we  oor  counsel  kept, 

"We  fowk  o'  Bobbintap. 

Besides  those  pieces  of  racy,  vigorous  verse,  in  which  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  such  worthies  as  those  who  won'd  at 
Bobbintap,  and  the  man}^  stories  familiar  to  the  firesides  of  his 
native  Feughside  are  recorded  in  appropriate  ballad  form, 
David  Grant's  contributions  to  the  department  of  song  proper 
are  numerous  and  of  no  small  worth.  If  not  of  the  first 
quality,  they  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  above  the  average  to 
give  character  to  his  volume  of  "  Lays  and  Legends  ".     Not  a 
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few  of  them  have  commanded  the  attention  of  composers  and 
gained  appropriate  musical  setting  at  their  hands.  We  may 
parenthetically  refer  to  the  liandsome  volume  of  his  songs,  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  of  1887,  set  to  music,  composed  for  the 
most  part  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Grieve,  of  the  Watt-Heriot  Institution, 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Charles  Bradley.  Of  course,  the  tender 
passion  in  one  or  other  of  its  many  phases  is  a  leading  theme 
in  his  songs,  while  patriotic  and  descriptive  songs,  strong  and 
tender,  and  lilts,  humorous,  pathetic,  and  serio-comic,  give  con- 
siderable variety  to  the  products  of  his  muse.     As  examples  : — 

THE   CHILD   AND   THE   BIRD. 

Child. 
Little  bird,  little  bird,  up  on  the  spray, 
Joining  thy  voice  to  the  voices  of  May, 
Art  thou  not  a- weary  all  the  day  long 
Straining  thy  wee  throat  and  pouring  thy  song? 
Little  bird,  little  bird,  evening  is  near, 
Come  into  my  chamber  and  rest  without  fear. 

Bird. 
Little  child,  little  child,  all  the  long  day 
Do  not  thy  tiny  feet  patter  and  play, 
LTp  and  down,  out  and  in,  never  at  rest, 
Till  sleep  fold  thy  fingers  upon  thy  wee  breast? 
Little  child,  little  child,  song  is  to  me 
As  needful,  as  joyful,  as  play  is  to  thee. 

Duet. 
Child  and  bird,  child  and  bird,  over  us  fleet 
Sunny  hours,  golden  hours,  hours  ever  sweet, 
While  earth  is  in  blossom,  and  life  is  in  spring. 
And  light-hearted  laughter  and  merry  songs  ring. 

Child, 
Little  bird,  little  bird,  were  it  not  well 
Thou  shouldst  consent  in  my  chamber  to  dwell? 
Storm  could  not  frighten  here,  hawk  could  not  take, 
And  well  would  I  feed  thee  with  sugar  and  cake; 
Little  bird,  little  bird,  shelter  thee  here, 
And  never  know  hunger,  danger,  nor  fear. 

Bird. 
Little  child,  little  child,  dost  thou  not  know 
How  the  years  come,  and  the  glad  spirits  go? 
Soon  may  the  joyance  thou  woo'st  me  to  share 
Change  for  thyself  into  sorrow  and  care. 
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Sport  in  thy  chamber,  sweet  child,  whilst  thou  may, 
I'll  warble  my  ditties  up  here  on  the  spray. 

Duet. 

Child  in  the  chamber,  and  bird  on  the  tree. 
Each  will  have  cares,  will  have  sorrows  to  dree. 
Droop  the  wing,  cease  to  sing,  never  more  play. 
Ah !  these  are  gloomy  thoughts,  chase  them  away — 
Gloomy  thoughts,  gloomy  thoughts,  chase  them  away. 


JOHNNY,   MAX,    i'm    WANTIN'   SILLER. 

I'm  nae  a  man  to  mak'  complaint 

At  ilka  turn  o'  wind  an'  weather, 
Wi'  warldly  life  I'm  weel  content 

Though  it's  nae  faultless  a'thegether  ; 
My  very  wife — an'  mair's  the  shame 

There  are  sae  mony  marrows  till  her — 
Has  ae  bit  faut  I'm  wae  to  name — 

Her  cry  is  aye,  '  I'm  wantin'  siller '. 

The  constant  sang  where'er  I  gang 
Is  '  Johnny,  man,  I'm  wantin'  siller ' ; 

The  constant  sang  where'er  I  gang 
Is  '  Johnny,  man,  I'm  wantin'  siller '. 

I  hinna  prospered  weel  in  trade. 

An'  aye  the  times  are  gettin'  harder, 
Wi'  profits  sma'  an'  sma'er  made 

While  mou's  grow  mair  to  toom  the  larder  ; 
But  still  my  Katie's  cry's  the  same. 

Or  maybe  sharper  whiles  an'  shriller. 
Her  constant  cry  when  I  come  hame 

Is  '  Johnny,  man,  I'm  wantin'  siller '. 

Chorus — The  constant  sang,  &c. 

I  hae  a  thrivin'  brither  Tarn, 

At  fifty  years  an'  three  he's  single  ; 
But  yet  for  his,  though  poor  I  am 

I  wadna  change  my  canty  ingle  ; 
For  Katie  has  a  couthie  wye 

That  won  my  heart  an'  knits  it  till  her. 
In  spite  o'  that  dementin'  cry 

O  '  Johnny  man,  I'm  wantin'  siller '. 

Chorus — The  constant  sang,  &c. 
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I  lo'e  my  wife,  I  lo'e  my  bairns  ; 

Gin  Fortune  wad  but  use  me  better 
I'd  buy  them  bonny  things  in  cairns 

An'  nane  hae  power  to  ca'  me  debtor  ; 
But  plague  on  Fortune  !  a'  my  life 

I've  found  in  her  a  sair  ill-wilier, 
An'  ithers  noo  as  well's  my  wife 

Cry  '  Johnny,  man,  I'm  wantin'  siller '. 

Chorvs — The  constant  sang,  &c. 

But  I've  a  frien'  o'  genius  rare 

Wha  has  a  clever  scheme  to  patent 
For  keepin'  wives  an'  bairns  on  air 

Or  something  in  the  air  that's  latent ; 
Gin  it  succeed,  nae  mair  I'll  dread 

To  meet  the  souter  or  the  miller. 
Nor  yet  will  Katie  craze  my  head 

Wi'  'Johnny,  man,  I'm  wantin'  siller'. 

Chorus — The  constant  sang,  &c. 

As  was  very  conficlently  expected,  his  "Lays"  met  with  an 
admirable  reception,  and  was  recognised  by  all  who  knew  the 
man  to  be  far  more  representative  of  his  many-sided  genius 
than  the  earlier  volume  of  "  Metrical  Tales  ".  As  time  passed 
on,  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  he  had  been  floundering 
so  long  knew  no  abatement;  every  fresh  spurt  brought  its  fresh 
disappointments,  and  he  seemed  to  be  merely  dragging  a 
lengthening  chain.  Regular  work  he  never  got,  and  his  income 
was  .not  only  meagre  at  the  best,  but  extremely  precarious. 
After  a  temporary  illness  in  the  beginning  of  1885,  he  writes 
to  one  of  his  old  cronies: — "At  present  I  am  in  good  health,  for 
me,  and  would  only  be  too  glad  to  get  the  chance  of  earning 
something  with  my  pen,  as  teaching  is  so  scarce  and  so  poorly 
paid  in  Edinburgh  when  it  is  to  be  had.  ...  I  have  had  a 
dreadfully  hard  time  of  it  ever  since  I  came  to  Edinburgh,  and 
for  some  years  before,  and  fortune  appears  more  threatful  than 
ever.  Several  times  I  have  proposed  to  start  for  the  North, 
and  try  readings  from  my  own  writings  as  a  sort  of  desperate 
venture,  but  some  shabby  piece  of  teaching,  just  one  remove 
from  starvation,  has  prevented  me.  At  this  moment  my  only 
teaching  engagement  costs  me  15  hours'  time  per  week,  and 
brings  me  scarcely  ten   shillings  1    Mr. promises  to  take 
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some  Scotch  tales  from  me  by-and-by,  but  'the  coo  dees  wytin' 
the  green  girse'". 

About  this  thne,  so  small  was  the  income  derived  from  his 
stories,  which  could  not,  like  worse  stuff,  command  simultaneous 
publication  in  a  dozen  different  newspapers,  that  he  broached 
a  scheme  of  bringing  out  in  penny  weekly  numbers  the  whole 
of  his  writings,  but  was  very  wisely  dissuaded  from  such  a 
project.  A  few  months  after  his  health  failed,  so  that  he  was 
completely  laid  aside  from  all  work.  In  the  winter  he  was 
taken  to  the  infirmary,  where,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  he 
rallied  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  be  taken  home ;  and  he  was 
buoyed  up  considerably  by  the  hope  of  revisiting  his  beloved 
Deeside,  and  once  more  recruiting  his  strength  under  its 
invigorating  climate.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  A  sudden  relapse 
carried  him  away  on  22nd  April,  1886. 

During  this  last  illness  a  few  of  his  friends  made  an  effort 
to  obtain  a  pension  for  him  from  the  Civil  List.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  their  application  till  several  weeks  after  his  death, 
when  a  letter  came  addressed  to  him,  and  enclosing  an  order 
for  £50  as  a  grant  from  that  fund  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
literary  ability.  But  "  the  coo  had  dee't  wytin'  the  green 
girse  ".  Nevertheless,  on  Mr.  Gladstone  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  in  which  those  near  and  dear  to  the 
poet  had  been  left,  the  payment  was  transferred  to  his  widow. 
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APPENDIX. 

I.— FUGITIVE  VERSES  AND  VERSE  WRITERS. 

1800—1860. 

Any  of  the  local  fugitive  poetry  of  the  earlier  years  of  this  period,  that 
is  really  worth  recalling  now,  touches  for  the  most  part  on  incidents  con- 
nected with  political  questions,  persons  or  circumstances,  which  bulked 
for  the  time  being  in  the  public  eye.  Items  of  a  more  permanent  interest, 
such  as  that  on  "The  Loss  of  the  Oscar",  "The  Beauties  of  James' 
Street ",  "  Poor  Sanney's  Address  ",  "  The  Lament  for  Deaf  Joe  "  (one  of 
the  characters  which  figure  in  the  "  Aberdeen  Worthies  "),  "  The  Lament 
of  the  Whalers  "  (when  long  fixed  in  harbour  by  the  falling  of  the  pier); 
and  the  satirical  verses  "  On  the  Magistrates  of  the  city  having  purchased 
twenty  copies  of  '  Peacock  on  Dancing ' ",  though  very  curious  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  rather  poor  specimens  of  verse  making.  The 
breaking  down  of  the  pier  under  stress  of  weather  became  a  matter  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  that  scarcely  a  winter  passed  without  bringing 
into  print  some  "new  song"  or  poetical  "lamentation",  or  failing  these, 
of  spurring  some  of  the  local  wits  to  an  efi'ort  like  the  following  by 
Alexander  Bannerman : — 

Our  pier  can  neither  firmly  stand, 

Nor  sober  habits  learn  ; 
For  why  ?  the  stones  that  it  compose, 

Are  all  from  Dancing  Cairn. 

Stones  have  their  natural  tendencies, 

As  well  as  mortal  men  ; 
-A  nd  thus  our  pier  hastes  to  become 

A  Dancing  Cairn  again. 

Again,  the  grotesquely  comical  idea  of  our  "bailie  bodies",  in  all  their 
weight  of  wisdom,  taking  to  the  business  of  "the  light  fantastic  toe",  is 
the  key-note  of  the  last-mentioned  skit,  which  opens  thus  : — 

God  prosper  long  our  Lord  Provost, 

Town  Clerk,  an'  Bailies  a'; 
An'  grant  that  in  their  reelin'  fits, 

Doup-scud  they  winna  fa. 

For  they  hae  coflf'd  a  score  o'  btiiks, 

On  dancing  ilka  ane  ; 
The'  folk  in  sober  guise  wad  trow 

Their  dancin'  days  were  dane. 

Now  bob  for  bob,  an'  loup  for  loup 

Forenent  the  Cha'mer  door ; 
Grave  Magistrates  will  rax  their  legs, 

Fan  their  sederunt 's  o'er. 

Ere  twa  three  bouts,  their  win'  will  fag. 

An'  puffin'  come  instead  ; 
Nae  wonder  they'll  be  soon  dane  out, 

For  dancin'8  nae  their  trade. 
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The  songs,  too,  that  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  for  a  few  days,  while 
the  public  mind  was  hot  over  some  local  incident,  were  usually  parodies 
more  or  less  happy  of  some  well-known  song,  in  which  less  attention  was 
paid  to  the  composition  itself  than  to  making  it  jingle  to  the  tune  it  was 
to  be  sung  to.  These  were  usually  plentiful  about  election  times,  which 
were  far  more  turbulent  and  troublesome  then  than  now ;  for  rarely  could 
the  return  of  an  M.P.  for  town  or  county  be  made  without  some  demon- 
stration of  opinion  of  a  more  or  less  riotous  character.  The  "  great  un- 
washed", debarred  from  the  exercise  of  political  rights,  and  with  no 
means  of  expressing  an  opinion  beyond  the  show  of  what  the  more  privi- 
leged call  "  dirty  fists "  at  the  hustings,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
retrain  from  seeking  some  channel  through  which  to  exhibit  their  attitude 
to  the  candidates.  Ferguson  of  Pitfour  was  long  member  for  the  county, 
and,  among  the  lower  orders,  was  probably  as  well  hated  a  man  as  there 
was  in  the  shire.  He  was  the  subject  of  many  a  song,  more  or  less 
bitterly  satirical ;  probably  the  best,  being  one  which  obtained  consider- 
able popularity  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  and  which,  from  our 
findhig  it  in  a  MS.  collection  of  verses  by  the  Rev.  John  Skinner,  is  a 
likely  product  of  his  ready  muse.     It  opens — 

I  sing  the  election  'twixt  Skene  and  Pitfour, 
]SIy  song  shall  be  sweet  tho'  my  subject  be  sour, 
I'll  tell  you  what  Beauties  and  Barons  were  there, 
And  hitt  you  their  character  all  to  a  hair, 
Derry  down,  down,  hey  derry  down. 

And  he  does  "hit  them  off",  but  the  point  of  many  of  the  allusions  is 
lost  now.  Again,  during  a  contested  election  which  took  place  during  the 
early  years  of  the  centmy,  the  rougher  section  of  the  people  resolved  to 
exhibit  their  antipathy  to  the  Tory  laird,  by  firing  a  house  of  questionable 
repute  which  stood  at  the  juncture  of  jS"etherkirkgate  and  Dubbie  Raw. 
"  Salmon  Meg ",  as  the  occupant  of  this  mansion  was  popularly  called, 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  fiesh  and  blood,  and  when  the  mob  assailed  her 
door  with  a  blazing  tar-barrel,  she  deemed  it  prudent  to  decamp  by  a 
back  window,  and  take  shelter  in  the  kirkyard.  This  incident  gave  rise 
to  a  song,  which  we  remember  hearing,  long  after  the  event  to  which  it 
related  was  forgotten.     One  of  the  verses  and  chorus  ran  : — 

She  sat  on  her  creepie,  and  dreadin'  nae  harm, 
Was  thinkin'  how  a'thing  wad  gang  at  the  term, 
When  a  mob,  wi'  tar  barrel,  cam'  down  to  the  door. 
An'  play'd  her  the  tune  o'  "  Lochaber  no  more." 

O,  Stumpie,  the  lawyer  ;  0,  Stumpie,  the  laird  ! 
They  hae  ta'en  away  Meggie,  aside  the  kirkyard, 
But  haste  ye  back,  Meggie,  th'  election  is  o'er, 
Ye  needna  dread  ill  when  ye  hae  a  Pitfour. 

What  Kennedy  (the  annalist),  the  "  Stumpie  "  of  the  chorus,  had  to  do 
with  it,  we  cannot  tell. 

About  1812,  a  Buchan  ploughman  penned  a  chronicle  of  Napoleon's 
expedition  to  Russia,  which  for  genuine  humour  and  lyrical  manipulation 
of  our  norland  doric,  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  fugitive  verses  of  the 
period.  It  first  appeared  in  print  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the 
Peterhead  Sentinel,  with  the  following  note  prefixed  :— '' We  have  been 
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fiivoured  by  IMr.  Gray  of  Broad  Place,  with  a  copy,  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Cock,  of  Criideu,  of  the  following  song,  dated  1812,  by 
the  late  William  Lillie,  Inverugie".  This  William  Lillie  was  the  "young 
ploughman"  mentioned  in  one  of  Skinner's  letters  to  Burns,  as  having 
written  "a  song  that  I  am  vastly  pleased  with,  to  the  tune  of  '  The 
Hmnours  of  Glen' ". — 

Twa  Emperors  ance  had  a  bit  o'  a  spree, 

I  wat  na  fat  was  the  meanin'  o't, 
I  believe  they  fell  out  'cause  they  cud  na  agree, 

Sae  it  maks  ua  fat  was  the  beginnin'  o't. 
The  taue  wis  a  gen'ral  o'  mickle  renoun, 
His  name  it  was  Nap,  an'  he  wore  the  French  croun, 
He  swore  he  wad  cat's  geese  in  Peterburg  toun, 

Quo  Sandy,  "  Ye's  ken  o'  the  winnin'  o't ". 

Nap  touted  his  horn  to  gather  his  clan. 

Till  his  wisan  was  sair  wi'  the  winnin'  o't ; 
He  had  four  hunner  thousan'  men  unner's  comman', 

Sae  that  was  a  gey  beginnin'  o't. 
Noo  Sandy  was  eery  to  see  sic  a  thrang 
O'  guns,  swards,  an'  halberts,  a  marchin'  alang, 
Sae  he  thocht  it  was  time  to  be  raisin'  his  gang 

To  help  him  a  hitch  to  the  thinnin'  o't. 

Quo  he,  "  Neibour  Nap,  hear  the  counsel  I  gie. 

For  strife  is  na  mous  to  be  tiggin'  wi't ; 
An'  dinna  be  shakin'  your  pikestaff  at  me, 

For  fear  ye  be  dung  i'  the  riggin'  wi't ; 
For  tho'  I'm  nae  weird  at  fire  weapons  ava. 
Gin  ye  will  come  my  gate  ye  may  e'en  get  a  blaw 
Wi'  some  clod  o'  ice  or  weel  grippit  snaw-ba'. 

May  lay  ye  a  month  i'  yer  biggin'  wi't ". 

Quo  Nappie,  *'  Ne'er  waste  yer  gweed  counsel  on  me. 

For  I'm  nae  takin'  tent  to  the  reason  o't. 
Nor  lightly  my  pikestaff — behad  ye  a  wee, 

I'll  gar  your  lugs  ring  wi'  the  whizzin'  o't ; 
An'  think  na  tae  fleg  me  wi'  sic  a  fraca 
About  your  hard  ice  an'  weel-grippit  snaw, 
Am  I  sic  a  bairn's  tae  fleg  at  a  ba'  ? 

I  care  na  a  doit  for  a  dizzen  o't  ". 

Noo  Nap's  set  awa'  wi'  his  sward  tae  the  war. 

Like  a  man  wi'  a  scythe  to  the  mowin'  o't ; 
But  they  saddl't  "  Shank's  mere  "  lang  afore  he  cam'  near, 

And  hain'd  him  the  fash  o'  the  drawin'  o't 
He  bravely  pvirsu'd  them  frae  hillock  to  ho  we, 
Frae  tounie  to  toun,  an'  frae  knappie  to  knowe. 
Till  at  last  he  arriv'd  at  the  wa's  o'  Moscow, 

Sair  dung  wi'  the  pechin'  an'  blawin'  o't ". 

C^uo  he  to  his  men,  "  Ye're  baith  hungry  an'  dry, 

But  ye're  nae  vera  far  frae  the  slackiu'  o't. 
There's  plenty  o'  brandy,  an'  biscuit  forl^ye, 

An'  ye'll  get  it  a'  at  the  sackin  o't ". 
The  i)rovost  defenit  the  toun  fat  he  dow — 
Fat  mair  cud  he  dee  ? — syne  up  wi'  a  cow; 
"Gin'  I  canua'  keep  it  I'se  leav't  in  a  low — 

Nae  d.nibt  ye'll  mak'  rich  wi'  the  takin'  o't". 
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Peer  Nappie,  half  crazy,  steed  scratchin'  his  pow, 

Till  he  near  claw'd  a  hole  i'  the  riggin'  o't, 
Tae  see  a'  his  brandy  gae  up  in  a  low, 

Fin  he  made  himsel'  seer  o'  the  swiggin'  o't. 
He's  half  deid  wi'  hunger,  his  biscuits  awa', 
The  frost  nippit's  niz,  an'  the  drift  'gan  tae  blaw, 
An'  nae  ae  biel  left  to  protect  him  ava', 

Bat  a  cloister  wi'  holes  i'  the  riggin'  o't, 

Fu  faen  wad  he  'abeen  till  a  taen  himsel'  hame. 

But  was  wull  o'  a  wyle  for  the  deein'  o't. 
Syne  "  Hang  me,"  quo  he,  '*  I've  hit  on  a  scheme, 

An'  I'll  play  them  a  match  at  the  lee'in'  o't." 
He  turned,  wi'  his  fancy  jist  big  wi'  the  lee. 
To  the  general — fu  ca'  ye  him  ?  wantin'  the  ee', 
An'  cry'd,  "  I'm  the  conqueror,  dinna  ye  see  ? 

Your  garrison's  taen  to  the  fleeiu'  o't. 

"  Noo  jist  oot  o'  pity  to  lat  ye  alane, 

For  I  ken  ye're  nae  oot  o'  the  needin'  o't. 
I'll  saddle  my  mere  an'  shortly  be  gane, 

Gif  ye'll  gae  me  strae  for  the  feedin'  o't." 
Quo  he,  "  I'm  a  sojer  o'  foui-score  an'  twa, 
An'  ne'er  saw  a  conqueror  beggin'  for  stra'. 
In  troth,  ye  may  pasture  yom'  mere  i'  the  sna', 

An'  there's  plenty  o'  that  for  the  beddin'  o't. 

"  Gin  ye  reese  the  upshot,  I'm  fairly  mistaen. 

For  a'  that  ye  brag  o'  the  ^vinnin'  o't ; 
I  dar'say  ye're  thinkin'  yer  jobbie's  neer  deen, 

Fan  ye're  only  jist  at  the  beginnin'  o't." 
He  up,  an'  he  quee.st  sic  a  divot  o'  sna'  — 
The  chiel'  was  half  smor't,  an'  ran  youlin'  awa', 
For  blin'  as  he  wis  he  could  handle  a  ba', 

An'  he  gae  them  their  turn  o'  the  rinnin'  o't. 

The  roads  w'ar  like  roans,  an'  the  waggons  they  brak, 

An'  the  men  an'  the  horse  at  the  fa'in  o't, 
An'  a  rout  o'  A\ald  Cossacks,  like  cats  o'  theu'  back, 

Ne'er  missin'  a  claught  at  the  clawin'  o't ; 
An'  Kutusofif,  tae,  the  auld  sneck-di-awin'  knave, 
Made  mony  a  gentleman  fit  for  his  grave  ; 
The  sna'  fell'd  the  feck,  an'  the  ic3  smat  the  lave, 

He  had  sic  a  knack  at  the  ba'in'  o't. 

Peer  Nappie  himsel'  jist  got  aff  wi'  his  life, 

An'  anither  by  dint  o'  the  beggin  o't ; 
Ilka  bane  o'  him  sare,  an'  weel  tired  o'  the  strife. 

An'  bis  heart  like  tae  flit  wV  the  fleggin'  o't, — 
"  I've  tint  a'  my  horse,  I've  tint  a'  my  men, 
I've  run  frae  a  carle  near  fom-score  an'  ten, 
Wae  worth  me,  gin  I  gae  to  yon  toun  again, 

Gif  I  sud  gae  try  the  beggin'  o't. 

"  I've  ridden  my  mere  till  I've  ridden  her  deid, 

An'  my  hurdles  hae  tint  a'  the  skinnin'  o't ; 
I've  stoitert  an'  fa'an  till  I've  prann't  a'  my  held, 

An'  peel't  a'  my  feet  at  the  rinnin'  o't. 
An'  syne  tae  get  naething  bat  trible  for  pains. 
An'  be  glad  tae  win  aff  wi'  the  skull  roun'  my  braiub, 
Will  scunner  me  aye  at  north  country  campains, 

For  the  cost  o't  gae.s  by  the  wiunin'  o't." 
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Quo  Sandy,  "  Frien'  Nap,  will  ye  noo  tak'  advice, 

Though  ye  scorn't  it  at  the  beginnin'  o't  ? 
Bat  aiblins  yer  stamack's  iiae  freely  sae  nice, 

Sin'  ye  pree'd  a  wee  spice  o'  the  rinnin  o't, 
Tak'  warnin'  frae  this,  gin  ye  be  yer  ain  frien', 
An'  ne'er  be  again  sic  a  gowk  as  ye've  been, 
Nor  fancy  it  brave  to  rap  heids  wi'  a  stane. 

An'  think  to  come  aff  wi'  the  winnin'  o't". 

The  credit  of  having  written  "The  Twa  Emperors"  was  at  one  time 
given  to  Hugh  Allan,  a  weaver  at  Cumminston,  Monquhitter,  and  for 
some  time  "  precentor  "  to  the  Episcopal  congregation  at  Tm-riff.  Hugh 
was  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  "Elegy  on  the  Auld  Kirk  of 
TurrifiF";  and  a  sister  of  his,  also  a  rhymer,  wrote  a  good  song — 

7     y     /^  ^*'  ^^^  vv'oniiert  sin'  I  kent  niysel', 

f^^sA   (^^^  Yat  ails  the  men  fo'k  a'  at  me— 

both  pieces  being  for  long  very  popular  in  the  district. 

On  subjects  strictly  local,  we  have  a  few  excellent  ballads  and  songs 
relative  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  financial  collapse  of  the 
corporation  in  1817.  The  whole  circumstances  connected  with  that  huge 
bungle  were  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
proceeding  which  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  close-borough  system. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  songs,  — a  lengthy  one  of  28  8-line  stanzas, — is 
the  Lament  of  John  Home,  the  keeper  of  the  Town-House,  to  his  friend 
Symon  Grant,  thief-catcher  and  general  policeman  for  the  city  and 
suburbs,  on  the  prospect  of  losing  their  snug  bertlis,  with  all  the  pickings 
and  perquisites.  Numerous  allusions  to  well-known  local  characters 
abound  in  it,  as  the  following  excerpts  will  show  : — 

Sair,  sair's  my  heart,  0  !  Symon,  man  ; 
We're  ruin'd  clean  an'  a'  that ; 
Nae  rnair  your  wine  and  congo  fine 
Can  I  gie  you,  an'  a'  that, — 

An'  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Your  partan  taes,  an'  a'  that, — 
The  chosen  few,  an'  me  an'  you, 
Maun  shift  our  'bodes,  an'  a'  that. 

The  Clerk  (1)  said,  "  John  ",  the  ither  day, 
"  Pack  up  your  things,  an'  a'  that ; 
Baith  me  an'  you.  gin  a'  be  true. 
Maun  leave  this  house,  an'  a'  that, — 

An'  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

An'  C d  (2)  ti,  an'  a'  that,— 

Ilk  auld  kind  face,  far  frae  this  place. 
They'll  drive  like  sheep,  an'  a'  that ". 

"  Guid  faith  !"  says  I,  "  afore  we  dee't, 
We'll  hae  bonnets  aff,  an'  a'  that ; 
To  leave  the  house  whare  I  was  fledged 
An'  feathered,  man,  an'  a'  that, — 

An'  a'  that,  an'  a'  that 

Got  up  my  banes,  an'  a'  that, — 
Wad  be  a  thought  I  couldna  bide  : 
In  troth  we  manna  fa'  that ". 
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Oh  !  Symon,  man,  you've  lang  been  famed 
For  catching  thieves,  an'  a'  that ; 

Lord  !  spread  your  claw,  in  D er's  ha'  (3) 

On  that  d d  crew  an'  a'  that, — 

An'  a'  that,  an'  a'  that 

Your  H— r — 's,  S— ll's  {i)  an'  a'  that, 

0  !  grant  John  Milne  (5)  a  rope  may  fill 
Wi'  them,  an'  mair  than  a'  that. 

There's  yon  teem,  hungry-looking  brat  (6), 
That  clashed  an'  sclaved,  an'  a'  that, 
Fan  he  was  here  the  ither  year, 
A  councillor,  an'  a'  that, — 

An'  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

0'  our  bits  an'  sups  an'  a'  that. 
He  raised  a  sough,  wi'  Johnny  Booth ;  (7) 
They'll  baith  get  h — 11,  an'  a'  that. 

There's  Ritchie  (8)  ti,  that  warkhouse  loon, 
Sae  sleekit,  sly,  an'  a'  that, 
Wi'  summoning  an'  poinding 
He's  done  right  weel,  wi'  a'  that, — 

An'  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

The  taxes  ti,  an'  a'  that, — 
Now  v-iper-like,  the  hand  does  bite 
That  brought  him  up,  an'  a'  that. 

An'  Eob  the  muckle  lazy  folp,  (9) 
Wi's  brosy  wame  an'  a'  that ; 
He  was  nae  fed  upo'  deaf  nits, 

1  ken  that  weel,  an'  a'  that, — 

An'  a'  that,  an'  a  that. 

The  draps  o'  drink,  an'  a'  that, — 
"We're  at  our  will  to  tak'  our  fill, 
Tho  cham'er  cats,  an'  a'  that. 

Bit  Bob's  grown  fat  wi'  draps  o'  drink. 
The  beggar's  broth,  an'  a'  that ; 
O  !  sair  I  wis  that  things  may  change, 
Lat's  roar  again,  an'  a'  that, — 

An'  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

The  pickings,  man,  an'  a'  that, — 
Does  weel  wi'  us,  an'  a'  om-  kind, 
An'  keeps  us  snug,  an'  a'  that. 

That  saucy  rascal,  Geordie,  ti,  (10) 
Wha  cabb'd  the  wives,  an'  a'  that, 
That  sowny  butter  brought  to  town, 
Or  scrimp  o'  weight,  an'  a'  that. — 

An'  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

The  butter,  man,  an'  a'  that, — 
It's  a  fattening  thing,  as  weels  the  drink, 
It  helpit  him,  an'  a'  that. 

An'  H — d — e  (11),  ti,  for  keepin'  bulks. 
Had  wale  o'  pounds,  an'  a'  that ; 
An'  yet  I  doubt  they  war  to  mak' 
Fan  the  sang  got  up,  an'  a'  that, — 

An'  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

The  want  o'  sleep,  an'  a'  that. 
In'  makin'  bulks  to  please  the  crew. 
'S  near  H — d — c  felled,  an'  a'  that. 
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Bulks,  Symon,  man,  are  unco  guid 
To  mak'  a  sham,  an'  a'  that ; 
But  that  infernal,  cursed  crew 
Cries  "  balance  them,"  an'  a'  that. — 

An'  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

The  sortin'  bulks,  an'  a'  that, 
It  was  a  wark  we  cared  na  for, 
An'  latten's  be,  an'  a  that. 

In  guid  auld  times,  when  days  were  cauld, 
Wi'  sleet  an'  sna,  an'  a'  that. 
The  Council-board  was  aye  weel  stored 
Wi'  something  nice,  an'  a'  that, — 

An'  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Wi'  sheny,  port,  an'  a'  that, — 
Aft  Bailies  spak',  wi'  draps  o'  that. 
Like  Solomons,  an'  a'  that. 

They're  cracking  now,  o'  statements  true, 
O'  reading,  'counts,  an  a'  that ; 
It's  naething  like  our  auld  abstracts  (12), 
By  whilk  we  happit  a'  that, — 

An'  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

The  town's  accounts,  an'  a'  that. 
Our  Bailies  keepit  wi'  themsel', 
For  paper,  pens,  an'  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray,  for  weel  we  may. 
That  things  may  change,  an'  a'  that. 
An'  ilk  ill  thing  frae  Hadden's  hame 
Be  far  awa',  an'  a'  that, — 

An'  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

The  guid  auld  path,  an'  a'  that ; 
We  yet  may  sing,  till  echoes  ring, 
Our  Borough's  close,  for  a'  that. 

(1)  William  Carnegie,  principal  town-clerk  and  joint  clerk  to  the  New  Street  Committee.     Ho 

was  appointed  to  the  town-clerkship  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  held  that  office,  in  1806. 

(2)  Alexander  Cadenhead,  advocate,  procurator-fiscal  for  the  city,  and  agent  before  the  courts. 

(3)  Dempster's  Hotel,  where  "  The  Club"  held  its  meetings. 

(4)  Mr.  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Still  of  Millden,  members  of  "The  Club". 

(5)  John  Milne,  the  city  hangman. 

(G)  Alexander  Bannerman,  secretary  to  "  The  Club  ",  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  for 

some  years,  and  latterly  M.  P.  for  the  city. 
(7)  Proprietor  of  the  Aberdeen  Chronicle. 
(8^  Richard  Merchant,  town's  sergeant  and  collector  of  local  taxes. 

(9)  Robert  Cantly,  town's  sergeant.    He  attended  to  the  Public  Soup  Kitchen,  then  in  St.  Mary's 

Chapel,  and  saw  the  disposal  of  the  soup  to  the  poor. 

(10)  George  Shand,  assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  officer.  He  used  to  visit  the  markets  in  quest 
of  light  butter,  «fcc. 

(11)  James  Hardie,  City  Chamberlain.  It  was  discovered  that  no  cash-book  had  been  kept  by 
his  predecessor  in  office.     He  had  to  make  up  statements  in  form  for  the  Commissioners. 

(12)  ("Our  auld  abstracts.")— In  the  Pailiamentary  Report  it  is  said  "According  to  the  uniform 
and  immemorial  practice  of  the  borough,  a  statement  purjjorting  to  be  an  abstract  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Corjjoration,  was  exhibited  and  read  to  the  burgesses  at  annual  head  courts 
at  Michaelmas,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  informing  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  the 
town's  affairs.  But  it  appears  from  (Mr.  Ilardie's)  evidence,  that  these  statements,  as  long 
as  he  could  remember,  never  did  exhibit,  and  never  were  really  intended  to  exhibit,  a  state- 
ment of  the  money  affairs  of  the  town.  In  each  statement,  from  the  year  1800  up  to  1812, 
an  account  was  entered  of  the  To\vn's  debts.  Thus  in  1810  the  debt  of  the  borough  was 
stated  to  amount  in  whole  to  £6874  17s.  4d.,  while,  in  fact,  the  debt  was  about  £140,000  or 
£150,000 ;  and  from  1813  to  1817  no  account  of  debt  whatever  was  entered  in  the  annual 
statement  as  owing  by  the  town". 


WILLIAM    ROBERTSON. 

Few  writers  of  equal  merit  have  shown  such  an  indifference  to  poetical 
fame  jis    William    Robertson,   of  Carniylie.       Born  at  Gartly,   near 
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Himtly,  ill  1785,  and  reared  in  a  district  rich  in  legendarj^  and  ballad  lore, 
he  acquired  a  love  lor  vernacular  poetry  which  he  carried  with  him  to  the 
grave,  and  which  to  his  honour  he  cultivated  with  no  small  success  in  his 
riper  as  well  as  in  his  earlier  years.  Like  most  sons  of  the  Church  in  those 
days,  after  graduating  at  King's  College  in  1804,  and  studying  theology  at 
Edinburgh  for  the  prescribed  number  of  years,  he  settled  in  a  parish  school, 
and  as  dominie  at  Clatt  did  useful  service  in  "  teaching  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot"  prior  to  his  presentation  to  the  kirk  at  Carmylie  in  1816. 
His  reputation  as  a  poet,  though  confined  for  a  time  to  the  circle  of  his 
more  immediate  friends,  was  gradually  widened  and  established  through 
the  many  excellent  songs  and  ballads  which  found  their  way  into  the 
repertory  of  the  peasantry,  and  for  long  held  a  place  there.  His  home- 
bred effusions  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  soon  became  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  older  anonymous  productions  which  everybody  could  sing,  but 
of  which  few  knew  the  origin.  Thus  in  1 823,  when  Alex.  Laing  published  his 
"  Thistle  of  Scotland",  Mr.  Robertson's  ballad,  the  "Baron  of  Gartly  ", 
appeared  in  its  pages  for  the  first  time — the  editor  referring  it,  in  a  long 
note,  to  the  16th  century.  He  says — "This  song  possesses  great  merit 
in  the  composition,  which  seems  very  good  for  tlie  age  it  has  been  wrote 
in.  It  bears  every  mark  of  being  the  work  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
owing  to  the  reigning  chimeras  of  spectres  and  wizards,  .  .  .  but  the 
style  is  pretty  open,  and  free  from  the  turgid  stifihess  accompanying  a 
great  many  of  the  ancient  songs  ".  The  whole  note  (8  pages)  is  taken  up 
with  a  diatribe  against  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  superstitions,  an  analysis 
of  the  poem,  verse  by  verse,  and  the  information  that  Gartly  is  a  barony 
in  an  insulated  part  of  Banffshire,  in  Strathbogie  ;  that  Lord  Alexander 
Barclay,  the  last  of  the  family,  fell  in  1445  at  the  battle  of  Arbroath,  and 
the  lands  fell  to  the  Earls  of  Huntly.  Quite  in  keeping  with  all  this 
budget  of  antiquarian  lore,  "  Saunders "  prints  the  ballad  in  ancient 
form,  thus  : — 

'Twas  in  abut  nicht's  weerty  hour, 
Nae  meen  nor  stars  ga'e  licht, 

Quhan  Gairtly's  bauld  an'  beirly  Baronne 
Red  hemward  thro'  the  nicht. 

All  this  while  the  author  was  not  only  alive  but  in  the  prime  and  vigour 
of  his  manhood.  It  was  evident  that  Laing  had  taken  down  the  ballad 
from  the  singing  or  recitation  of  some  one  in  Aberdeenshire,  for  many  of 
the  words  which  are  pure  Eoglisli  in  Robertson's  original  are  translated 
into  unmistakable  Buchan.  The  antique  form  of  spelhng,  which  in  itself 
is  enough  to  make  anyone  acquainted  with  16th  century  Scottish 
literature  smile,  is  adopted  as  that  which  Laing  thought  was  the  form  of 
that  period. 

]\Ir.  Robertson  entered  on  his  duties  as  minister  of  Carmylie,  in  April, 
1817,  and  in  1824  married  Dorothea,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Trail,  of 
Panbride,  and  continued  in  the  quiet  routine  of  his  pastoral  work  there 
till  his  death  in  November,  1836,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  51. 

In  Chambers's  Jourmd  for  June,  1835,  a  version  of  his  "  Sang  o'  the 
Starvin'  Poet " — "  written  down  by  a  country  friend  who  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  sing  it" — was  laid  before  the  public  as  an  anonymous 
Scottish  song — was  transferred  to  Whitelaw's  "  Book  of  Scottish  Song  ", 
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and  as  recently  as  October,  1884,  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  The  Waefu' 
Want  o'  Siller  ",  as  a  probable  production  of  Burns,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Free  Press.  Dr.  Shearer,  of  Himtly,  established  the  real  authorship  of 
the  song,  and  supplied  the  following  version  as  copied  by  himself  from 
Robertson's  MSS  :— 

THE  SANG  O'  THE  STARVIN'  POET. 

Come,  ragged  brethren  o'  the  Nine, 
Join  ilka  honest,  purseless  callin', 
The  ways  o'  duddy  doublets  sing, 
Whan  gousty  want  gaunts  o'er  the  hallin', 
It's  true  we've  nae  great  heart  to  sing, 
Foushtit  in  aul'  hair-moullie  garret ; 
But  aft  there's  ease  in  dolefu'  croon, 
Tho'  little  loan  lie  in  the  wallet. 

O,  the  waefu'  want  o'  siller  ! 

Wearie  fa'  the  want  o'  siller  ! 

It  maks  nae  fat  be  in  yer  pow. 

Gin  your  pouch  be  scant  o'  siller. 

It's  nae  your  wit,  it's  nae  your  lear, 
Tho'  ye  c'ud  on  Pegasus  gallop  ; 
That's  naethin'  gin  yer  breeks  be  auld, 
An'  hangin'  in  a  tatter-wallop. 
Ye'll  nae  get  brose,  nor  bread,  nor  cheese, 
Nor  social  drap  to  weet  yer  wizzen; 
Nought  cares  the  polished  man  o'  wealth 
Tho'  wizzen,  wame,  an'  a'  gae  gizzen. 

O,  the  waefu'  want  o'  siller  !  &c. 

Fan  lucky  stars  gae  leave  to  sit 
Roun'  comfort's  cozy  cutchach  beeldn', 
To  set  ye  bye  a  creepy  steel, 
Baith  rich  and  puir  will  aye  be  seekin'. 
Fan  left  in  care  and  fell  mishap, 
An'  poortith  hands  a'  body  gauntin', 
There's  unco  few  will  speir  your  ail 
Because  the  penny  siller's  wantin'. 
O,  the  waefu',  &c. 

An'  noo-a-days  there's  nae  sic  thing 

As  lovin'  hearts  o'  nature's  lythin'. 

There's  unco  few  will  leuk  yer  way, 

Gin  that  the  siller  be  na  kythin'. 

Fat  is't,  think  ye,  locks  hands  an'  hearts  ? 

It's  neither  beauty,  wit,  nor  carriage  ; 

But  frae  the  cottage  tae  the  ha' 

It's  siller  aye  that  mak's  the  marriage. 

O,  the  waefu',  &c. 

I've  been  in  love  out  o'er  the  lugs 
Like  mony  ither  feels  afore  me, 
Yet  'cause  my  mailen  was  but  sma' 
The  saucy  hizzie  did  abhor  me. 
Haill  beuks  I've  writ,  baith  verse  and  prose. 
An'  mony  a  roozin'  dedication  ; 
Yet  nae  ane  owned  the  puir  bauch  chiel, 
An'  noo  there's  nought  but  grim  starvation. 
0,  the  waefu',  &c. 
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An'  oh,  but  my  ain  speuls  be  sma', 
My  very  nose  as  sharp's  a  filler  ; 
Cauld  death  Avill  soon  tak'  me  awa' — 
Ohon  I  ohon  I  the  want  o'  siller. 

O,  the  waefu'  want  o'  siller  ! 
Wearie  fa'  the  want  o'  siller  ! 
It  mak's  nae  fat  be  in  yer  pow, 
Gin  3'our  pouch  be  scant  o'  siller. 

Of  tweuty-three  pieces — songs,  epistles,  and  ballads — mostly  written  by 
Mr.  Robertson  between  1804  and  1835,  Dr.  Shearer  has  supplied  us  with 
a  list  of  the  titles  and  copies  of  two  pieces,  remarking,  however,  tliat 
"  the  gem  of  the  whole  is  the  poem  called  '  The  Baidd  Baron  of  Gartly  '  ". 
The  following  is  called  a 

SONG. 

Frae  Gartly  Castle's  auld  grey  wa', 
Whare  lords  hae  dwelt  an'  lairds  an'  a', 
A  shepherd,  by  that  haunted  ha', 

Wi'  your  guid  pleasiu*e, 
V/ad  mint  his  rustic  pipe  to  blaw. 

In  doric  measure. 

Gin  its  wild  notes  war  worth  your  care, 
That  birken  pipe  he  wadna  spare, 
But  try  a  landwart  lay  ance  mair, 

Tho'  ilka  thing, 
Sae  douff,  sae  dowie,  an'  sae  bare 

Forbid  to  sing. 

It's  right  our  care  wi'  sangs  to  mingle, 
To  help  us  thro'  life's  weary  pingle, 
Therefore  m}'  bit  o'  rhjTue  I'll  jingle, 

Maybe  a  sang, 
To  haud  fowk  shortshum  roun'  the  ingle 

Whan  night's  grow  lang. 

Scotlan'  !  my  auld  an'  honour'd  mither  ! 
Guidwife  o'  howes,  an'  hills,  an'  heather. 
Some  o'  thy  sons  their  rhymes  wad  blether, 

O'  Scots  phrase  free  ; 
I'd  rather  wallup  in  a  tether 

Than  lightly  thee. 

NAXNIE. 

(Tune—"  The  Ewie  wi'  the  CrooTcit  Horn  ".) 
Frae  a'  the  lasses  roun'  and  roun', 
Baith  east  and  wast,  an'  up  an'  doun, 
Baith  i'  the  quintra  an'  the  toun. 

My  Xannie  bears  the  gree  awa'. 

For  Nannie's  sweet's  the  siller  dewe, 
Whan  Phoebus  leuks  in  ower  the  knowe, 
Whan  waukrife  birdies  in  the  howe 

Gie  warnin'  'at  the  night's  awa'. 

Her  face  is  o'  the  rose's  hue, 

O,  snod  and  tight's  her  wee  bit  mou'. 

An'  syne  her  een's  sae  bonnie  blue 

'At  they  hae  stown  my  heart  awa'. 
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Whan  first  I  saw  her  bonnie  face 

It  pat  me  into  sic  a  case 

I  cudna  meeve  a  single  space 

Mair  than  a  stane  inti'  the  wa'. 

Wad  fortune  gie  me  claith  to  hap, 
A  hoosie  to  cast  bye  the  drap, 
An'  meal  an'  milk  to  fill  the  cap, 

She  may  tak'  a'  the  lave  awa', 

Sud  siccan  fortune  be  my  lot. 
An'  then  sud  Nannie  bless  my  cot, 
I'd  happy  be  as  onie  Scot, 

'Tween  John  o'  Groats  an'  Gallowa'. 

Oh.  wow  !  sae  brawlie  we  wad  gree, 
We'd  spen'  the  year  in  mirth  an'  glee  ; 
Lat  winter  rave  alang  the  lea. 

Or  whidder  ower  the  hallan  wa'. 

Whan  wraiths,  lum  height,  the  winnocks  steek, 
An'  eery  night  puts  on  the  cleek, 
Right  cozy  at  the  cutchach  cheek, 

We'd  sing  the  weary  night  awa'. 

But  should  my  Nannie  lightlie  me, 
An'  o'  me  cast  a  scornfu'  e'e, 
I  wad  lay  doun  my  head  an'  dee. 

An'  frae  this  warl'  haste  awa'. 

Sud  onie  cunnin',  worthless  chiel 
Contrive  my  Nannie's  charms  to  steal, 
I  wis  the  muckle  horn'd  diel 

May  rive  the  filthy  tyke  in  twa. 

0,  Nannie's  sweet's  the  daisy  howe. 
Whan  Phoebus  looks  in  ower  the  knowe 
Whan  a'  the  girse  is  wet  wi'  dewe. 

An'  leesome  soughs  the  waterfa*. 

Ere  I  for  thee  my  love  sail  tine, 
Twa  meens  intae  the  left  sail  shine, 
An'  fouk  o'  san^  shall  thrammels  twine, 
To  bin  the  stirkie  to  the  sta*. 

Ere  I  for  thee  my  love  sail  (drap), 
The  moon  sail  rest  on  yon  hill  tap  ; 
An'  Phoebus  tired,  sail  tak'  a  nap, 

A  hint  the  knowe  a  day  or  twa. 

Though  not  the  only  contribution  to  our  modern  ballad  literature  that 
came  from  his  pen,  "The  Bauld  Baron  of  Gartly"  is,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  the  only  one  that  has  as  yet  got  into  type ;  and  as  we  have  no 
floubt  of  its  being  "  the  gem  "  of  his  whole  collection,  we  close  our  paper 
witli  a  more  particular  notice  of  it.  After  Laing's  version  it  sub.sequently 
appeared  in  its  true  modern  dress— the  affected  ancient  spelling,  whether 
so  written  by  the  author  or  not,  being  of  no  moment  to  those  who  can 
appreciate  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  elder  minstrelsy  which  fires  it  from 
first  to  last.     Few  of  our  modern  ballads,  with  the  exception  of  "Sir 
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James  the  Rose",  by  Michael  Bruce,  equal  it — none  surpass  it  in  passages 
of  lyrico-dramatic  presentation.  The  time  and  the  man  are  thus  introduced 
in  the  opening  stanzas  : — 

'Twas  at  midnight's  darkest  hour, 

Nae  moon  nor  stars  gave  light, 
When  Gartley's  bauld  and  burly  Baronne, 

Rode  homeward  through  the  night. 

Sturdy  was  that  Baronne's  spear — 

Deadly  his  battle  brand  ; 
Could  nae  man  bide  aneath  the  stroke 

O'  his  uplifted  hand. 

Frae  his  war  cap  three  feathers  black 

Nod  o'er  his  dark  brent  brow  ; 
Dui-st  nae  man  speir  where  he  them  gat, 

Or  he  had  cause  to  rue. 

His  mail  o'  steel  frae  neck  to  heel, 

Wi'  witchin'  spell  was  bound ; 
'Twas  clasped  sae  fast,  war's  deadliest  blast, 

Could  ne'er  that  Baronne  wound. 

Alike  undaunted  mid  the  conflicts  of  the  field  and  the  more  awsome  war 
of  the  elements,  the  Baron  rode  home,  welcoming  the  lightning  flash  be- 
cause it  opened  up  the  darkness,  and  the  pealing  thuuder  because  it  might 
awaken  the  warder  on  his  castle  wall  to  bid  his  lord  welcome.  Even  the 
unearthly  power  of  the  kelpie,  who  challenged  him  in  passing  the  ''foam- 
ing ford  ",  is  unequal  to  his  prowess,  and  had  no  power  over  the  charmed 
life  of  the  hero  beloved  of  the  weird  sister.  All  this  is  told  in  a  way  so 
quaint  and  full  of  glamour  that  the  growing  conception  in  the  reader's 
mind  of  the  supernatural  source  of  the  Baron's  power  requires  but  the 
couplet 

He  crooned  aft  o'er  unholy  sangs 
His  journey  to  beguile, 

to  send  one  away  in  imagination  to  the  famous  school  of  Padua,  in  hopes 
of  finding  the  "Bauld  Baronne's"  name  among  the  initiated  in  "black 
art".  The  Baron,  however,  had  not  been  there,  but  away  at  the  war, 
and  has  now  to  learn  from  the  sentinel  on  his  "  ain  castle  wa' ",  whom 
he  has  aroused  by  his  three  "  bauld  blasts  ",  that 

He  had  nae  been  ga'en  a  day,  a  day, 

A  month  but  only  tlu'ee, 
When  our  lady  married  him,  yoimg  Lesmore 

0'  the  blythe  and  blinkin'  e'e. 

Revenge  now  filled  the  Baron's  soul — revenge,  speedy  and  sure,  ere  morn- 
ing should  dawn.  He  hies  him  to  the  weird  sisters,  whom  he  finds  in 
the  kirkyard  at  their  "  deevlish  cantrips  ",  and  demands  their  promise  of 
old  to  be  made  good  now. 

*'  Cast  cantrips  fell,  work  powerful  spell 

O'  deadliest  glamoury 
To  work  them  wae  ;  this  very  night 

I  maun  avenged  be." 
RR 
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By  an  abrupt  trausitioii  we  are  now  introduced  to  the  Lady  and  Young 
Lesmore  within  the  castle,  and  here  the  dramatic  art  of  the  poem  becomes 
subtle  and  telling. 

*'  Fetch  me  my  coat  o'  mail,  lady, 

My  shield  but  and  my  spear, 
Three  times  I  heard  a  trumpet  blaw, 

And  the  third  time  it  blew  weir." 

"  In  sooth,  my  lord,  ye  are  too  fond 

To  mix  in  battle  stour  ; 
It's  but  the  wardman  on  my  wall, 

That  sounds  the  midnight  hour." 

All  the  long  night  Lesmore  gauntit, 

The  never  a  wink  slept  he ; 
"What  ails  this  castle  o'  yours,  lady, 

It's  rocldn'  like  a  tree  ?  " 

"The  castle  o'  Gartley  is  bigget  full  stout, 

Wi'  towers  baith  high  and  small ; 
Tho'  they  rock  to  the  winds  o'  night, 

Nae  fear  that  it  will  fall." 

Lesmore  startit  to  his  elbow, 

An  angry  man  was  he  : 
"I  canna  sleep  in  your  castle,  lady, 

The  reek  is  smorin'  me." 

"  Lie  still,  lie  still,  my  young  Lesmore, 

Dinna  sae  waukrife  be  ; 
It's  but  the  smoke  o'  the  burnin'  hill-muir 

The  wind  blaws  in  to  thee." 

"  And  wha's  that  avild  gyre  carlin, 

Wi'  a  staff  o'  the  dead  man's  bane, 
That's  knappin',  knappin',  thro'  the  ha'. 

But  word  speaks  never  nane  ?" 

*'  Why  sleep  ye  not,  my  dear  Lesmore, 

Alas  I  ye  gar  me  weep  ; 
It's  but  my  silly  bower  woman 

That's  gangin'  in  her  sleep." 

"  O,  lady  dear,  my  lady  fair, 

Would  I  to  sleep  were  gane, 
But  I  canna  get  sleep,  I  canna  get  peace. 

For  the  groans  o'  dying  men." 

The  grey  cock  got  up  an'  flappit  his  wings. 

And  loud  and  bold  crew  he  ; 
The  blythe  morn  glinted  o'er  the  hill  tap, 

And  the  birds  sang  nierrilie. 

But  that  mom  showed  a  fearful  sight, 

As  ever  man  did  see  ; 
For  the  castle  wa'  was  black  as  soot. 

And  the  roof  Wiwj  the  heaveim  hie. 
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"THE    STABLIAD       AND    NOTES    OX    THE  CESSOR    BARDLIXGS. 

From  the  time  that  Francis  Douglas,  iu  1761,  tried  and  failed  to 
establish  an  Aberdeen  Magazine,  up  to  the  end  of  the  century  periodical 
spurts  in  the  same  direction,  more  or  less  short-lived,  were  made  by 
Shirrefs,  Chalmers,  and  Burnett  and  Rettie.  These  magazines,  so  far 
as  authorship  was  concerned,  were  not  home  productions,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  but  in  a  great  measure  compilations,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  letters  and  poems  from  local  writers,  and  a  few  notes  of  local  news, 
which  helped  to  give  them  a  home  flavour.  Early  in  the  present 
century  (1805)  a  Mr.  Gordon  started  a  small  periodical,  Tlie  Inquirer, 
which,  after  running  for  15  numbers,  ceased,  because  of  "the  cabals 
formed  to  oppose  and  decry  the  merits  of  his  well-meant  endeavom's  to 
amuse  and  inform  the  public " ;  and  a  like  fate  speedily  overtook  The 
Intruder,  a  similar  ephemera,  conducted  by  Charles  Winchester.  The 
first  decided  hit  in  genuine,  home-bred  periodical  literature  in  Aberdeen 
was  made  by  a  few  young  citizens  in  1825,  in  the  pages  of  The  Aberdeen 
Censor.  This  little  magazine,  from  first  to  last,  was  conducted  with  a 
raciness  and  business-like  turn  which  very  soon  drew  into  the  ranks  of 
its  contributors  most  of  our  townsmen  who  had  a  turn  for  literary  work. 
At  its  first  start,  difficulties  arose  with  the  printers.  Mr.  Booth,  of  the 
Chronicle,  though  he  apparently  printed  the  first  number,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it — a  circumstance  which  the  writers  never  forgot 
when  that  newspaper  was  spoken  about.  So  after  getting  Mr.  Watt, 
of  Montrose,  to  print  Nos.  2 — 5,  it  finally  landed  in  the  hands  of  an 
Edinburgh  firm,  who  printed  it  till  the  close. 

William  Ferguson,  who  apparently  occupied  the  editorial  chair, 
and  took  the  lion's  share  of  the  work  for  some  time,  was  the  son  of  a 
druggist  in  the  Gallowgate.  After  passing  through  the  University,  he 
became  a  licentiate  of  the  Church — taught  for  many  years  the  "Sailors' 
School "  at  Footdee,  and  occasionally  officiated  in  the  "  Sailors'  Kirk  ". 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  wrote  prose  or  verse  with  equal 
ease,  and  possessed  a  sufficiency  of  that  jaunty,  satirical  spirit  which  gave  a 
spice  to  the  effusions  of  the  young  magazine  under  his  care.  It  was  from 
his  pen  that  the  cutting  criticism  of  "  The  Stabliad  "  came.  That  poem, 
one  of  the  scarcest  bits  of  local  poetry  published  within  tlie  century,  was 
written  by  John  Cumming  (the  futiu'e  D.D.  of  "  prophetic  "  celebrity), 
and  published  with  a  few  other  items  of  verse  in  1825.  As  far  as  one 
may  safely  pretend  to  understand  tins  curiosity,  it  may  be  called  an  epic 
written  in  heroics — and  we  hope  meant  for  a  mock-heroic  poem.  It 
takes  its  name  and  subject  from  an  escapade  in  which  the  author  and  a 
few  fellow-students,  mere  youngsters,  were  engaged,  in  endeavouring  to 
get  a  load  of  sand  from  the  beach,  to  make  the  floor  of  a  loft  above  a 
stable  between  Upperkirkgate  and  Barnett's  Close,  where  they  held  a 
debating  society,  more  comfortable  and  cleanly-like.  The  kind  of  fustian 
of  which  it  is  composed  may  be  readily  seen  from  the  opening  lines  : — 

Of  angry  Will  aud  simple  Andrew  Plain, 

Of  Angler  brave,  and  Scrapcliard's  dreary  reign, 
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I^Iy  muse  would  sing.     O,  great  Apollo  deign 
To  tune  my  lyre  and  harmonise  my  strain  ; 
For  who  in  heaven  or  earth  but  thou  alone, 
When  fortune  frowns,  can  wake  the  tuneful  tone. 
Be  glad  again,  throw  off  the  weeds  of  woe. 
As  o'er  the  mountains  sweetly  breathing  blow 
Those  wished-for  gales,  the  happy  news  that  bear, 
Of  glorious  triumph  through  the  balmy  air 
To  luckless  chiefs  ?  Come,  first  ye  muses,  say 
Whence  sprung  this  race  ?  on  what  propitious  day 
The  heroes  meet  ?  why,  while  others  seek 
For  gold  and  other  precious  ore,  the  bleak, 
The  barren  bents  along  the  German  strand, 
And  gloomy  glens  for  sake  of  worthless  sand, 
Are  traversed  o'er  ?  they  come  right  well,  I  ween, 
Great  Will  from  Ind,  the  rest  from  Aberdeen, 
That  ancient  place,  which  every  mountaineer 
Admires  for  language  pm*e  and  truth  sincere, 
And  shall  do  so. 

Among  the  dramatis  personoe  we  find  Andrew  Moir  (who  subsequently 
became  lecturer  at  the  Anatomical  Theatre  in  St.  Andrew  Street,  which 
was  destroyed  in  a  riot  in  1831)  as  "Doctor";  P.  Booth  (who  after- 
wards became  minister  of  Inverlethen)  as  "  Typhus  " ;  and  R.  Johnston, 
as  "  Scrapehard ".  This  piece  of  nonsense  Ferguson  attacked  in  The 
Censor  as  "the  production  of  some  boy — a  collection  of  hackneyed, 
pointless,  spiritless  jargon  ",  which  in  very  truth  it  is.  Gumming  replied 
to  the  criticism  in  a  poem,  "The  Minstrel  to  his  Harp",  which  only  made 
matters  worse,  for  they  printed  it  with  a  running  commentary  on  every 
verse,  which  must  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  budding  divine. 

Among  the  genus  poeticule  of  the  time  who  found  a  handy  asylum 
for  their  products  in  the  pages  of  The  Censor,  Ferguson  merits  mention. 
One  of  his  most  successful  pieces  enticled  "  Friendship  "  shows  consider- 
able lyrical  faculty  and  play  of  imagination.  He  taught  for  some  time  a 
school  at  Woodside, — married  a  factory  girl  there, — and  soon  after  left 
for  America. 


Another  contributor  was  John  Jaffray,  who  graduated  at  Marischal 
College  in  1821,  and  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Church.  Shortly  after 
the  Disruption  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  appointed  to 
the  management  of  the  schemes  of  the  Free  Church,  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  discharged  with  great  energy  and  zeal  for  more  than  twelve 
years.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  29th  October,  1858.  He  was  the  most 
prolific  and  versatile  of  the  writers  to  The  Censor,  and  along  with 
Ferguson  exercised  editorial  functions  in  connection  with  it.  He  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems  at  Edinburgh  in  1850. 

Alexander  Milne  Mowat  was  one  of  the  beat  of  the  poetical  tribe 
attached  to  The  Censor.  He  was  a  lawyer,  having  served  his  apprentice- 
ship from  1817-22  with  the  late  Provost  James  Blaikie.  This  eminent 
legal  firm  began  business  in  a  shop  next  St.  Andrew's  Chapel  in  King 
Street,  but  afterwards  occupied  the  larger  premises  in  Broad  Street,  enter- 
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ing  from  No.  1  Longacre.  "Sandy",  as  he  was  popularly  called,  was  the 
son  of  James  Mowat,  partner  in  the  firm  of  Milne,  Mowat,  &  Co., 
clothiers  and  tailors.  Baillie  Milne,  who  was  head  of  this  firm,  was  god- 
father to  the  subject  of  our  notice.  Very  early  in  life,  "  Sandy  "  gave 
indications  of  ability  which  augured  well  *for  his  subsequent  career,  but 
being  of  a  very  social  and  happy  temperament,  his  company  was  very 
much  sought  after  by  a  group  of  merry  sparks,  reputedly  fast,  and  whose 
waggery  was  long  remembered  in  certain  circles.  Never  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution, his  health  began  to  give  way  in  middle  life,  and  he  died  at  his 
father's  residence  in  Skene  Terrace,  much  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  His  principal  contribution  to  llie  Censor  was  a  lengthy  poem 
in  parts,  entitled  "  Eeminiscences ",  which  displays  no  small  share  of 
refinement,  taste,  and  culture  in  so  young  a  man. 

Last,  but  not  least,  among  these  bardlings  was  John  Ferres,  the  son 
of  an  Aberdeen  mason  or  quarrier.  John,  who  was  serving  his  apprentice- 
ship with  Mr.  J.  R.  Grant,  advocate,  was  not  only  a  likeable,  but  one  of 
the  best  liked  young  men  of  the  whole  literary  coterie.  He  was  a  mad- 
cap fellow,  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  always  ready  to  assist  in  any  prac- 
tical joke.  Ere  The  Censor  was  well  afloat,  he  was  trying  the  gullibility 
of  the  editor,  and  succeeded  by  getting  "  Simon  Beverly  " — a  sketch  of 
life  in  one  of  the  uninhabited  islands  in  the  West  Indies— inserted  in 
No.  3.  He  soon,  however,  became  a  regular  contributor,  his  poetical 
"  Letters  from  Pannanich  and  Ballater  "  being  particularly  racy  and  full 
of  local  allusions  and  gossip.  He  could  not,  however,  resist  practical 
joking;  for,  after  Alexander  Daniel,  a  brother  advocate  and  a  smart 
writer,  palmed  oft'  a  piece  of  plagiarism  on  the  editor,  he  joined  him  and 
some  others  in  a  similar  trick,  which  ended  in  Allan  Cimningham's  story, 
"The  Yorkshire  Alehouse",  being  accepted  and  printed  in  No.  9  as  a  new 
and  original  contribution.  They  then  posted  J  he  Censor  as  a  pirate,  on 
the  churchyard  gate,  the  Cross,  and  on  the  Town  and  County  Bank  door. 
Ferres,  however,  tamed  down,  entered  wedlock  with  a  Miss  Fraser,  and 
latterly,  owing  to  weak  health,  emigrated  with  wife  and  family  to 
Australia.     He  died  there  about  1860. 


JOHN    OGILVIE. 

At  the  time  that  J.  Pennycook  Brown  was  contributing  some  of  his 
most  finished  productions  to  the  Aberdeen  Magazine,  and  was  in  a  sense 
the  poet  of  that  slashing  periodical,  another  writer  of  quite  a  different 
stamp  was  finding  pleasant  recreation  in  throwing  off  various  "Imitations 
of  Horace  "  in  Scottish  verse — pawky,  sly,  and  humorous.  This  was 
John  Ogilvie — the  future  LL.D.,  and  eminent  lexicographer.  This 
genial,  kind-hearted,  scholarly  man  lived  and  moved  in  a  circle  of  friends 
as  devoted  and  attached  as  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  anyone  to  gather 
around  him ;  and  although  a  well-known  figure  to  the  majority  of  his 
townsmen,  nevertheless,  outside  a  certain  radius  of  acquaintanceship,  none 
ever  dreamed  that  under  the  serious  outer  aspect  of  the  man  there  was  a 
rich,  deep  vein  of  mirth  and  humour  which  made  him  the  life  of  any 
company  he  felt  at  home  in.     Born  in  1797,  under  circumstances  which, 
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as  a  general  rule,  preclude  the  hope  of  anything  other  than  a  life  of  hard 
physical  toil — his  father  was  a  crofter  in  Marnoch, — young  John,  after  a 
single  quarter  at  the  parish  school  of  Ordiquhill,  was  early  taken  to  assist 
him,  and  be  reared  in  all  probability  to  fill  a  similar  place  in  our  laborious 
agricultural  life.     While  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  however,  an  accident 
occurred  to  him,  which,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  a  leg,  totally  unfitted  him 
to  follow  the  calling  of  his  honest,  hard-working  father.     From  his  youth 
up  he  had  been  noted  for  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  all  his 
spare  time  was  given  to  reading.     His  acquirements  he  turned  to  account 
by  taking  up  a  small  subscription  school,  and  thus  earned  a  frugal  live- 
lihood, at  the  same  time  continually  adding  to  his  stock  of  knowledge. 
He  made  considerable  progress  unaided  in  mathematics,  and  on  the  advice 
of  his  cousin  Dr.  Cruickshank  began  the  study  of  Latin  with  the  view  of 
competing  for  a  bursary — his  great  ambition  being  a  classical  education. 
In  little  over  a  year  he  was  ready,  entered  the  competition,  and  came  out 
high  in  the  list  of  bursars ;  that  is,  high  in  merit — for  then  the  money 
prize  was  small,  though  quite  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  college  charges, 
for  they  were  also  small.     After  obtaining  his  degree  in  arts,  he  laid 
himself  out  mostly  for  private  teaching,   but  very  soon  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  the  Mastership  in  Mathematics  at  Gordon's  Hospital,  a 
post  which  he  held  with  great  credit  for  almost  thirty  years.     Being  now 
a  sort  of  settled  in  life,  the  natm^al  bent  of  his  mind  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  literature  as  a  recreation.     Even  after  he  had  achieved  the  wide 
celebrity  which  his  editorial  work  under  the  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son,  of 
Glasgow,  brought  him,  especially  after  the  publication  of  "The  Imperial 
Dictionary",  it  was  said  of  him  by  one  who  knew  him  well  that  in  such 
work  "The  Doctor  was  counteracting  the  natural  bent   of  his  mind, 
which  set  strongly  in  the  direction  of  poetry".      He  had  no  sooner 
got  comfortably  settled   in  Gordon's   Hospital  than  this  natural   bent 
began,  as  we  have  said,  to  manifest  itself  in  songs,  which  were  handed 
about   in  manuscript  among  his  friends,  and   were   much   and   justly 
appreciated.     Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  mutual  attraction  which 
exists  between  spirits  smit  with  the  literary  itch  soon  bound  him  head 
and  heart  to  the  brilHant  little  coterie  of  young  men  who  started  the 
Aberdeen  Magazine  in  1831,  and  whose  facile  pens  threw  off  in  that 
short-lived  periodical,  a  variety  of  matter,  critical,  political,  educational,  and 
literary,  more  spirited  and  dashing,  more  full  of  the  fire  and  flash  of  "  Old 
Ebony  ",  than  anything  ever  issued  from  the  provincial  press  either  before 
or   since.     When  we   say   that   Dr.   Lillie,  Professor   Blackie,  J.   Hill 
Burton,  and  Dr.  Joseph   Robertson  not  only  made  their  debut  in  its 
pages,   but  were   the  leading  spirits  that  inspired  it  from  first  to  last, 
we   have   said   enough   to   show   that   it   was   no   weakling.     To   this 
provincial  "Maga",  then,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  but  mostly  in  verse, 
John  Ogilvie  was  from  its  commencement  a  regular  contributor ;  and  it 
is  to  the  series  of  "  Imitations  of  Horace  "  which  there  appeared  that  we 
now  draw  our  readers'  attention.     In  all  there  are  ten  of  them,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  in  broad  Scotch,  and  partake  pretty  much  of 
the  practical  wisdom,  shrewd  observation,  and  terse  lyrical  grace  of  the 
great  master  he  sought  to  imitate.      Being  throughout  life  almost  a 
worshipper  of  Burns  (indeed,  it  was  often  said  of  him  that,  had  Burns's 
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works  been  completely  lost,  he  could  have,  from  memory,  restored,  the 
greater  part  of  them),  we  find  Ogilvie's  style  much  resembling  that  of 
the  immortal  bard.  He,  nevertheless,  draws  so  entirely  from  his  own 
resoiu-ces,  from  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  rural  life,  so  familiar  to  him 
in  his  younger  days,  and  seasons  the  whole  with  that  work-a-day  philo- 
sophy so  immanent  in  life,  so  absent  in  books,  that  his  imitations  have 
more  originahty  about  them  than  many  poems  which  make  a  bolder 
claim. 

HORACE,  EPODE   II.,  BOOK   V. 

The  man  is  blest  wlia  never  toils 

For  wai-ld's  walth,  nor  courts  the  smiles 

O'  fortune  sae  unsteady  ; 
Wha  lives  upon  a  sma'  bit  farm, 
An'  keeps  himsel'  baith  snug  an'  warm, 

Like  his  auld  luekie  daddy ; 
He  does  na'  fear  the  ocean's  swell, 

For  boat  nor  smack  has  he  ; 
The  warlike  trumpet's  direfu'  yell 

Ne'er  gies  his  mind  a  jee. 

Nae  pawky,  sleekit,  lawyer  loun 
E'er  gets  frae  him  a  single  croun 

To  creesh  his  gi'eedy  loof  : 
He  scorns  to  fawn  upo'  the  greet, 
An'  gape  an'  glow'r  at  empty  state. 

Like  ony  silly  coof. 
In  spring  he  rises  i'  the  morn, 

An'  hands  the  pleugh  himsel'  ; 
Then  saws  his  pickle  bear  an'  corn, 

An'  plants  his  leeks  an'  kail. 

Whyles,  on  a  bonny  sinmier  e'en, 
He  lays  him  down  upo'  the  green, 

His  weary  banes  to  ease  ; 
Or  underneath  a  stiu'dy  aik, 
Whase  leafy  branches  o'er  him  shake, 

Fawaa'd  by  the  murm'ring  breeze. 
The  birdies  round  him  warble  sweet, 

The  flowers  their  charms  disclose  ; 
A  burn  rins  wimplin'  at  his  feet. 

Inviting  soft  repose. 

In  nowt  an'  sheep  he  taks  delight, 
An'  'tis  to  liim  a  blithsome  sight 

To  see  them  feedin'  near  him  ; 
An'  when  the  sun  has  speel'd  the  sky, 
He  ca's  them  to  a  shelter  nigh, 

Whare  heat  can  never  steer  them. 
When  Autumn  i'  the  waving  fields 

Sets  up  his  yellow  tap, 
The  heuk  wi'  might  an'  main  he  wields, 

An'  quickly  shears  his  crap  : 

An'  0  !  it  maks  him  fidgin'  fain 
To  get  his  corn,  unskaith'd  by  rain, 

A'  snugly  i'  the  yard. 
Then  Johnny  Frost,  that  rascal  snell, 
May  come  whene'er  he  likes  himsel'. 

He'll  fin'  him  weel  prepared. 
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His  neebors  then  assembling  a', 

He  hands  a  jovial  nicht — 
They  drink  till  cocks  begin  to  craw, 

An'  dance  wi'  a'  their  micht. 

When  snaw  begins  to  fill  the  dyke, 
He  taks  the  hill  wi'  gun  an'  tyke, 

To  hunt  the  tim'rous  hare  ; 
Or  sets  a  trap  to  catch  the  fox, 
That  frae  the  roost  steals  hens  an'  cocks, 

A  dizzen  whyles  an'  mair. 
The  hoody  craws  an'  greedy  gleeds 

He  catches  wi'  a  woody, 
An'  gars  them  suffer  for  their  deeds, 

Sae  vengefu',  base,  an'  bloody. 

His  wordy  wife,  a  hizzie  douce. 
Hands  a'  thing  tight  about  the  house 

An'  kindly  tents  the  chiller  ; 
A  fouth  o'  butter  an'  o'  cheese 
She  maks,  her  ain  guidman  to  please, 

An'  gain  a  penny  siller. 
When  he  comes  hame  at  e'en,  he  fins 

His  supper  warm  an'  tasty  ; 
A  bleezin'  fire  to  beek  his  shins 

An'  smiles  that  mak'  him  blest  ay. 

The  todlin'  weans  come  rinnin'  a' 
To  big  about  their  ain  dadda. 

An'  raise  a  strife  for  kisses  ; 
Then  some  are  set  upon  his  knee. 
And  others  round  him  sit  wi'  glee 

Bright  sparklin'  i'  their  faces. 
The  auld  fouk's  hearts  are  like  to  crack, 

Wi'  downright  joy  an'  pleasure, 
Blest  wi'  their  bairns  they  never  lack 

A  rich  an'  happy  treasure. 

Wha  wadna  wish  for  sic  a  life, 

Sae  far  remov'd  frae  sturt  an'  strife, 

Sae  fu'  o'  tranquil  sweets  ? 
Is  there  a  heart  that  wadna'  warm 
At  siccan  scenes,  or  feel  a  charm 

In  rural  calm  retreats  ? 
Let  fortune's  sons  delight  to  view 

Their  walth  and  honours  swelling, 
A  bliss  their  bosoms  never  knew. 

Frequents  the  lowly  dwelling. 

During  the  latter  portion  of  his  working  life  many  signs  of  failing 
health  began  to  manifest  themselves,  prominent  among  which  was  his 
partial  loss  of  eyesight.  After  his  retirement  this  so  increased  that  for 
many  years  he  was  almost  blind.  An  application  was  made  by  some  of 
his  friends  for  a  pension  to  him  from  the  Civil  List,  but  it  came  to  nothing 
— happily  it  was  not  required ;  for  the  old  man  passed  away  in  circum- 
stances of  complete  comfort,  21st  November,  1867,  leaving  behind  him 
few  survivors  of  the  talented  literati  of  the  Aberdeen  Magazine. 


ALEXANDER  GORDON. 

Few  men,  at  least  in  recent  years,  with  the  same  poetical  gift  as 
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manifested  itself  in  Alexander  Goedon,  have  displayed  less  care  than  he 
did  for  the  notoriety  of  public  recognition,  for  not  only  did  he  never  collect 
into  book  form  the  many  products  of  his  muse,  but  the  easy  indifference 
he  displayed  about  them  once  they  were  written,  has  made  the  task  of  now 
collecting  them  almost  an  impossibility.  His  early  life  did  much  to 
engender  in  him  those  habits  of  "  de'il-may-care  "  abandon  which  marked 
his  riper  years,  and  debarred  the  possibility  for  him  of  that  culture  which, 
had  it  fallen  to  his  lot,  would  have  probably  raised  him  to  the  front  ranks 
of  our  northern  minstrels.  As  it  is,  his  efforts  were  for  the  most  part 
fugitive  and  desultory,  with  no  higher  ambition,  if  he  even  possessed  that, 
than  seeing  them  from  time  to  time  in  the  Poets'  Corner  of  the  local 
newspapers,  or  of  enjoying  the  boisterous  laughter  of  the  village  clodpoles, 
as  they  guffaw'd  over  his  latest  lampoon.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
painstaking  care  of  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  all  that  belongs  to  our  local 
minstrelsy  (Mr.  W.  P.  Smith),  who  has  loDg  been  engaged  in  collecting 
Gordon's  poems,  the  very  name  of  the  man  would  soon  have  fallen  into 
the  oblivion  which  overtakes  all  who  so  bury  their  talent. 

Alexander  Gordon,  better  known  in  his  poetical  days  by  the  nom-de- 
plume  "  The  Planter",  was  born  in  Aberdeen  on  Sunday,  11th  October, 
1811.  He  was  educated  at  Gordon's  Hospital;  went  from  thence  to 
learn  the  shoemaking  trade,  but  very  soon  exchanged  that  for  the  less 
laborious  and  more  congenial  work  of  a  clerk  at  Grandholm  Works.  Here 
he  began  to  dabble  in  verse-making,  but,  unfortunately,  his  muse  taking  a 
satirical  turn,  a  piece  from  his  pen  which  appeared  in  a  scurrilous  sheet, 
"The  Aberdeen  Shaver",  cost  him  his  situation.  From  Aberdeen  he 
went  to  Dundee,  and  shortly  afterwards  enlisted  in  the  78th  Highlanders. 
After  a  short  service  in  that  regiment,  he  appears  to  have  joined  the 
auxiliary  forces  known  as  the  British  Legion,  which  in  August,  1835, 
under  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  began  operations  in  Spain  against  the  Carlist 
insurrectionists.  In  after  years  he  used  to  give  an  account  of  how  he 
obtained  his  discharge  from  the  78th  Highlanders  by  shamming  insanity, 
embellishing  his  story  with  graphic  details  of  his  treatment  and  experi- 
ences among  lunatics,  his  examination  before  the  officers,  with  samples  of 
the  talk  he  used  to  uphold  his  assiuned  madness,  and  telling  how,  when 
he  did  get  his  discharge  and  was  outside  the  barracks  gate,  he  slapped  his 
hand  on  his  pocket,  laughed  at  them,  and  said  "  I'm  safe  noo  ;  there's  nae 
madness  in  me  ! "  This  must  be  taken,  we  need  hardly  add,  with  a 
considerable  grain  of  salt,  seeing  that  he  must  have  enlisted  again  almost 
immediately  after,  if  he  did  not  in  reality  volunteer  into  active  service  in 
Spain.  The  "Planter"  was  an  excellent  hand  at  "drawing  the  long 
bow  " — indeed,  with  a  few  gaping  rustics  as  an  audience,  his  volubility 
rose  with  his  vivid  imagination  to  such  wonderful  heights  that  he  held 
them,  with  a  charm  powerful  as  the  "Ancient  Mariner",  in  breathless 
astonishment  over  the  wonderful  adventures  and  daring  exploits  of  his 
life.  Nobody  enjoyed  that  sort  of  thing  more  than  he  did  himself,  but 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  now  there  is  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between 
fact  and  fiction  in  the  accounts  which  contemporaries  give  of  him.  To 
the  same  region  of  Munchausenisms  we  relegate  his  stories  of  trial  and 
imprisonment  for  conspiracy,  his  connection  with  the  Glasgow  cotton 
spinners,  &c.,  &c.,  and  pass  on  to  the  period  when  he  returned  home,  on 
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the  dlsbandment  of  the  auxiliaries  at  the  close  of  the  Carlist  "War,  when 
he  eutered  the  service  of  a  Mr.  Shepherd,  then  planting  the  Hill  of 
Kinellar.  This  kind  of  work  was  congenial  to  him,  and  both  at  Cluny 
and  Monymiisk  districts  he  found  sufficient  to  do  as  planter  and  shoe- 
maker to  make  his  life  fairly  comfortable.  The  sights  and  sounds  of 
nature,  the  varying  aspects  of  the  changing  year,  the  inflow  of  young  life 
into  tree  and  shrub,  stirred  and  rekindled  his  muse,  who  sang  as  she  had 
never  sung  before,  and  boded  well,  for  many  years,  to  make  up  the  leeway 
of  neglect  in  his  past  life.  It  was  then  that  he  began  to  send  verses  to 
the  Aberdeen  newspapers — the  earliest  in  the  collection  now  before  us, 
dated  "  9th  February,  1847  ",  being  the  following  : — 

THE   fairies'   circle. 
In  Paradise^  Monymusk. 
Do  you  love  to  roam  through  the  forest  glade, 

Where  the  sunbeams  faintly  creep  ? 
Where  the  fir  and  the  pine  throw  a  gloomy  shade, 

And  the  dew- charged  birches  weep  ? 
Then  come,  I  will  show  you  a  lovely  spot, 

Enamell'd  with  shrubs  and  flowers, 
Where  no  sound  is  heard  but  the  cushat's  note, 
And  enraptur'd  we  gaze  till  we've  almost  forgot 

We  are  banish'd  from  Eden's  bowers. 

Yet  here  is  a  place  which  knows  no  spring, 

Here  no  flow'rs  nor  grass  will  grow  ; 
And  a  circle  of  beech  trees  their  shadows  fling 

O'er  their  name-carv'd  trunks  below. 
'Twas  here  that  at  even,  the  aged  tell, 

A  woodman,  weaiy  and  worn. 
Sat  down  to  rest,  and  in  slumber  fell, 
Till  awoke  by  the  tinkling  sound  of  a  bell 

And  the  blast  of  a  tiny  horn. 

In  the  green  hillside  was  an  opening  made, 

And  forth  came  a  fairy  train  ; 
On  the  wither'd  leaves  fell  their  pattering  tread 

With  a  rustling  sound  like  rain. 
And  he  saw  from  the  throng  the  queen  advance, 

And  spell-bind  brook  and  rill — 
When  the  fairies  joined  in  their  moonlight  dance. 
All  nature  was  hushed  in  a  silent  trance. 

And  the  rushing  Don  stood  still. 

O'er  the  low  red  fire,  that  lonesome  night, 

His  wife  his  absence  moum'd  ; 
She  looked  from  the  door  in  the  grey  daylight. 

But  the  woodman  ne'er  returned. 
They  search  hill  and  hollow,  and  come  to  the  place 

Where  they  saw  that  the  woodman  had  been — 
A  wild  look  of  terror  o'erspread  every  face, 
While  his  wife  sank  down  with  a  cry  of  distress. 

For  last  night  was  the  Hallowmas  E'en. 

They  waited  till  that- day-year  came  round. 

When  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  hill. 
And  here  by  the  side  of  this  circle  they  found 

The  woodman  sitting  still. 
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He  tiomed,  and  a  look  of  surprise  he  cast 

On  his  wife  and  his  altered  child  ; 
He  wondered  the  daylight  had  faded  so  fast, 
But  when  told  that  a  twelvemonth  round  had  past, 

He  never  again  once  smiled. 

Now  here  you  may  wander  at  eve  undismayed, 

For  afar,  to  some  Highland  vale, 
They've  raised  their  green  banners  and  trembling  fled 

From  the  sound  of  the  Sabbath  bell. 
No  unholy  sound  will  meet  your  ear, 

No  unhallowed  form  your  eye. 
But  the  murmuring  rush  of  the  river  near. 
Or  the  dusky  form  of  the  startled  deer, 

As  he  glides,  like  a  shadow,  by. 

While  undoubtedly  at  his  best  in  singing  such  scenes  as  the  above,  or 
in  the  higher  play  of  imagination  which  characterises  some  of  the  stanzas 
of  "The  Storm  King"  and  the  "Song  of  the  Merry-Dancers  "—although 
both  these  are  very  unequal  throughout — he  could  yet  descend  to  sing 
with  equal  grace  the  most  homely  subjects,  as  the  following,  dated  "  18th 
August,  1847,"  will  show  : — 

THE    THRUMMY    MITTEN. 

I  canna  thole  your  foreign  glove  ; 

I  hke  our  ain  auld  hamely  knitten  ; 
There's  nane  like  what  my  granny  wove — 

My  thick  and  cosy  thrummy  mitten. 

For  when  the  year  grows  cauld  and  auld, 

And  Boreas  snaw  and  sleet  is  spittin', 
I  hap  my  fingers  frae  the  cauld 

Within  my  thick  and  thrummy  mitten. 

Or  when  I  gang  the  neeps  to  pu'. 

And  snaw  wraiths  on  the  tap  are  sittin', 
I  wadna'  ken  weel  how  to  do 

Without  my  couthie,  thrummy  mitten. 

The  guidman  when  he  taks  a  walk — 

His  staff  into  his  hand  is  fittin' — 
Cries,  "  Guidwife,  rax  up  to  the  bank 

And  hand  me  down  my  thrummy  mitten." 

In  winter,  when  I  yoke  the  plough. 

My  fingers  would  by  frost  be  bitten — 
I  find  a  faithfu'  friend  in  you. 

My  cosh  and  cosy  thrummy  mitten. 

The  weeist  caUant  in  the  house 

Will  rive  his  claes  or  lose  a  button  ; 
He  cares  na'  though  they  should  hang  loose, 

If  he  gets  on  the  thrummy  mitten. 

When  driftin'  snaws  choke  bam  and  byre. 
And  to  the  stack  there's  scarcely  gettin'. 

We  would  na'  get  a  spunk  of  fire 

Without  the  cauld-proof  thrummy  mitten. 

When  round  the  ingle  in  a  raw, 

Wi'  supper  pack'd  till  nearly  spHttin', 
We  ne'er  forgot  to  dry  or  thaw 

The  wet  or  frozen  thrummy  mitten. 
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Foremost  among  his  writings  at  this  period  are  a  small  series  of 
poems  which  he  called  "  The  Language  of  the  Leaves ",  of  which  the 
following  is  an  example  : — 

THE   ASH. 

A  tic,  while  home  has  power  to  charm, 

Will  bind  both  old  and  young  to  me — 
Beside  the  lowly  cot  and  farm, 

Is  ever  found  the  old  ash  tree. 

My  hoary  trunk  seems  like  a  friend, 

Well  known  from  childhoods  sunny  hours; 
My  leaf-clad  arm  did  all  defend 

From  scorching  heat  and  passing  showers. 

At  noon  beneath  my  cooling  shade, 

The  thoughtful  matron  sits  and  weaves; 
At  evening  oft  the  love-sick  maid 

Sits  listening  to  my  whispering  leaves. 

The  absent  one,  for  whom  she  mourns, 

In  dreams  when  fancy  wanders  free, 
Back  to  his  native  land  returns, 

And  meets  her  'neath  the  well-known  tree. 

I  bring  e'en  feelings  of  delight 

When  doors  and  windows  are  made  fast. 
In  hearkening  on  a  wintry  night, 

My  branches  crackling  in  the  Ijlast. 

I've  lived  to  see  that  happy  band 

Sent  from  their  homes  when  poor  and  old  ; 
And  by  the  ruthless  spoiler's  hand. 

Their  roof-tree  crushed,  their  hearts  made  cold. 

In  summer  when  the  twilight  falls. 

How  changed  and  cheerless  is  the  scene! 
Rank  weeds  wave  o'er  the  crumbling  walls. 

No  smoke  curls  o'er  my  foliage  green. 

Still  though  their  ruined  walls  below. 

My  moss-grown  arms  are  o'er  them  spread ; 

My  leaves,  like  cherished  hopes  below. 
Are  last  to  come  and  first  to  fade. 

Almost  all  the  poems  from  1847  to  1860 — and  Mr.  Smith  has  succeeded 
in  gathering  together  over  forty  of  them— bear  marks  of  his  close  observa- 
tion of  nature,  of  the  conscious  joy  he  had  in  her  companionship,  of  his 
quick  response  to  her  varied  beauties.  Unfortunately,  many  of  them 
were  never  revised  after  being  thrown  off,  and  prosaic  lines  now  and  again 
mar  verses  richly  veined  with  the  genuine  poetic  ore. 

For  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  Gordon  continued  in  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  rural  life,  and  under  all  the  varying  aspects  which  seasons  and 
circumstances  brought  round  to  him,  to  woo  the  muse  with  remarkable 
success.  He  had  got  married  about  1846,  at  Monymusk,  removed  to 
Ordhead,  Cluny,  in  1849,  and  tenanted  a  small  croft  at  Laggan,  in  that 
parish,  in  1856,  but,  as  his  family  grew  up,  he  removed  to  Inver- 
urie, where  he  followed  the  occupation  of  shoemaker.  The  means  of 
livelihood  which  this  afforded  him  was  somewhat  pinched,  no  doubt,  a  fact 
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which  occasionally  gave  him  opportunity  of  indulging  in  freaks  which 
showed  the  eccentricity  of  his  character.  One  of  these,  which  a  valued 
correspondent  in  the  royal  burgh  who  knew  him  well,  related  to  us,  will 
illustrate  what  we  mean.  He  was  standing  in  this  gentleman's  shop  one 
Saturday  night,  when  a  customer  entered  asking  for  change  for  a  one 
pound  note.  "  A  pound  note  !  "  exclaimed  Gordon,  with  eager  cmiosity. 
"  Oh,  lat  me  see  it,  it's  lang,  lang  sin'  I  saw  ane  ".  The  note  was  handed 
to  him ;  he  handled  it  lovingly,  gazed  at  it  longingly,  gently  rubbed  it 
between  his  fingers,  and  with  a  sigh  and  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head, 
handed  the  rarity  back  to  its  owner.  No  doubt  pound  notes  were  scarce 
with  the  "  Planter"  at  Inverurie,  and,  as  years  rolled  on,  the  probability 
of  his  becoming  acquainted  with  them  grew  less  and  less.  He  was  a  keen 
politician  of  the  Radical  type,  and  occupied  a  good  deal  of  his  time  over 
the  local  and  Imperial  questions  then  agoing — a  kind  of  occupation  not 
conducive  to  the  accumulation  of  pound  notes.  His  lyrical  faculty,  too, 
seems  to  have  degenerated  after  he  left  Cluny,  for  we  have  seen  nothing 
very  noteworthy  from  his  pen  except  "The  Phantom's  Chase",  appended 
to  a  legend  of  Aberdeenshire  which  he  contributed  to  the  columns  of 
the  Herald  and  Weekly  Free  Press,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and 
even  it  was  written  and  had  appeared  in  print,  we  believe,  under  a 
different  title  many  years  before.  The  mention  of  this  piece  recalls  to  us 
another  versified  legend — the  best  of  its  kind  he  ever  wrote — written  and 
printed  in  1850,  the  hero  of  which  is  that  terrible  master  of  the  "black 
art",  the  "Wizard  Laird  of  Skene".  The  story  is,  or  was,  one  of  the 
most  popular  benorth  the  Hill  of  Fare,  and  used  to  be  told  with  bated 
breath,  and  with  an  eerie  feeling  that  the  troubled  spirit  of  the  laird 
might  be  near  ready  to  resent  the  mere  mention  of  his  name.  In  a 
spirit  of  reckless  bravado  he  declared  that  he  would  drive  over  the  Loch 
of  Skene  after  one  night's  frost.  The  night  the  feat  was  to  be  performed 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  ordeal  with  unnameable  spells.  At  grey  day- 
light the  coach  was  ordered,  the  coachman  threatened  with  something 
awful  if  he  should  speak  a  word  or  look  behind  him,  and  away  they  went 
over  the  film  of  ice  which  covered  the  loch.  As  they  reached  the  further 
bank  the  terrified  Jehu  cast  one  glance  behind,  when  a  raven  went  plump 
into  the  loch,  and  the  hind  wheels  of  the  carriage  sank  through  the  ice. 
The  laird  had  performed  his  feat,  and  a  strange  tale  was  added  to  the  folk- 
lore of  the  countryside.  Gordon's  version  of  this  legend  has  the  weird 
ring  about  it  so  enjoyable  in  telling  such  a  story.    He  ends  by  telling  how 

When  the  winter  nichts  grow  lang  and  cauld, 
Strange  tales  are  yet  about  him  tauld  ; 
And  the  halflin  or  herd,  be  they  e'er  so  bauld, 
Grow  airgh  when  they  hear  o'  Skene. 

The  bairns  around  the  fire  close  creep, 
And  aft  to  the  door  and  lum-head  peep, 
The  big  ha'  Bible  at  han'  they  aye  keep. 
To  fend  aff  the  Laird  o'  Skene. 

If  ony  ane  chances  to  gim  or  greet, 
Or  dorty  miss  to  strive  wi'  her  meat ; 
They  are  soon  set  doon  by  the  auld  wife's  threat — 
To  send  for  the  Laird  o'  Skene. 
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The  place  where  he  cross'd  is  weel  kent  yet, 
Though  you  search  wi'  a  gun,  or  drag  wi'  a  net, 
The  fient  a  fowl  or  a  fish  you'll  get, 

In  the  track  o'  the  Laird  o'  Skene. 

It  would  seem  that,  when  removed  from  the  inspiring  influences  of 
daily  contact  with  Nature,  he  had  gone  back  to  his  early  love  of  satire, 
and  dissipated  his  energies  on  a  variety  of  squibs  which  he  got  printed 
in  broadsheet  form  for  local  circulation.  In  many  of  these  the  literary 
cunning  which  adorned  his  best  verses  was  yet  visible,  though  sometimes 
in  connection  with  subjects  which  to  him  should  have  been  beneath  the 
inspiring  point.  Among  the  best  of  these  are  "  Duncan  and  Bob  "  and 
"  Reginald's  Address  to  his  Hearers  ",  written  on  the  revival  movements 
headed  by  Duncan  Mathieson,  Reginald  Radclifl'e,  and  the  "  Bridgate 
Butcher  ".     The  former  of  these  opens  : — 

Ye  sleek  sons  of  Wickliffe,  who  hold  by  the  State  ! 
Ye  stern  sons  of  Calvin,  who  trust  all  to  fate  ! 
Leave  your  auld-warld  notions,  and  mount  hob-au'-nob 
In  the  new  Canaan  railway  wi'  Duncan  an'  Bob. 

Now  the  Christian  who  crawl:^  wi'  a  load  on  his  back 
Of  original  sin,  like  a  cloth-vendor's  pack. 
Finds  rest  for  the  loeary  when  joined  with  the  mob 
Who  go  bawling  and  squalling  wi'  Duncan  and  Bob. 

All  drinkers  and  vendors  o'  spirits  and  ale 

Are  packed  up  together,  directed  to  h — 1 ; 

But  lift  up  the  skirts  o'  Hjrpocrisy's  robe, 

You  will  find  the  same  spii'it  moves  Duncan  and  Bob. 

In  verses  like  these,  full  of  acrid  smartness  and  a  lyrical  movement 
which  could  not  fail  to  carry  readers  swimmingly  along,  he  found  ready 
vent  for  the  expression  of  whatever  phase  of  opinion  or  feeling  possessed 
him  for  the  time  being ;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  notoriety 
which  such  writings  bring  is  not  only  exceedingly  shortlived,  but  is  at  its 
best  detrimental  to  true  genius.  At  all  events,  Gordon  never  again  rose 
to  his  former  level,  but  fell  in  succeeding  years  to  the  writing,  and  more 
regrettable  still,  to  printing  such  twaddle  as  "The  Ports  town  Ploughing 
Match  ".  In  fact,  poesy  left  him  as  he  turned  more  and  more  to  satire 
and  polemics.  He  had  a  well-hung  tongue,  considerable  power  of  retort, 
and  with  these  managed  to  gain  a  kind  of  reputation  with  a  class  for 
political  controversial  prowess.  Unfortunately  this  quality,  conjoined  to  the 
general  impression  which  his  own  account  of  his  life-career  gave  currency 
to,  made  him  too  often  appear  to  occupy  in  the  public  eye  the  place  of  a 
character  rather  than  that  of  the  man  of  genius  he  was.  For  genius  of 
the  right  sort  he  unquestionably  possessed.  His  muse  was  one  of  many 
moods.  We  have  already  seen  how  he  interpreted  the  language  spoken 
to  his  soul  by  the  forest  trees  about  Cluny  and  Monymusk.  We  have 
seen  how  low  she  could  descend  in  squib  and  wishy-washy  chroniclings  of 
countryside  cacklings.  We  have  yet  to  see  how  she  could  sound  the 
patriotic  trumpet  with  note  clear  and  bold,  or  wail  in  the  minor  key  when 
tender  recollections  touched  the  chords  of  human  sympathy.  Some  of  the 
verses  of  "  Scotland's  Defences  ",  thougli  perhaps  rather  too  full  of  what 
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is  miscalled  the  national  spirit,  are  just  the  sort  of  thing  to  keep  alive  that 
"  guid  opinion  of  ourselves  ",  which  is  so  necessary  to  a  nation's  freedom 
and  independence : — 

Should  the  right-crushing  despot  or  spoiling  invader 
Come  to  conquer  the  land  of  the  thistle  and  heather, 
They  will  find  us  array'd  on  our  ramparts  around  us, 
Where  our  foes  always  left  us  as  free  as  they  found  us. 

We  have  sworn  that  our  country  shall  never  surrender 
While  one  man  is  left  with  an  arm  to  defend  her  ; 
That  om-  hands  will  not  fail,  and  our  hearts  wall  not  weary 
Till  the  dove  kills  the  eagle  and  plunders  her  eyrie. 

Patriotism,  wherever  found,  was  never  unappreciated  by  him — he 
claimed  no  monopoly  of  the  holy  emotion  for  his  own  loved  country,  as 
witness  his  "  Ney's  Last  Address  ",  in  which  that  hero's  love  of  country 
is  emphasised  perhaps  more  than  it  deserved.  The  tender  part  of 
Gordon's  nature  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  the  lines  on  his  mother's 
grave,  where  he  evidently  speaks  from  his  heart : — 

I  often  seek  the  burial  ground 

At  eve,  unseen,  to  drop  a  tear 
Upon  yon  lowly  grassy  mound. 

Where  lies  the  one  I  held  most  dear. 

Hers  was  a  love  knew  no  decay. 

To  her  I  owed  all  next  to  heaven  ; 
When  reft  of  every  human  stay, 

Her  tears,  her  all,  were  freely  given. 

And  if  one  humble  boon  I  crave, 

Oh,  call  it  not  a  vain  desire — 
Affection  lingers  round  the  grave. 

Death  cannot  quench  its  hallow'd  fire. 

To  lay  me,  when  I  sink  to  rest — 

Where  life  began,  there  let  it  end — 
Upon  my  mother's  mouldering  breast, 

My  first  and  truest  earthly  friend. 

Tow^ards  the  close  of  his  days  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  his  verses 
collected,  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  careless  habits  of  his  best 
years  had  placed  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  between  him  and  the 
realisation  of  that  desire.  In  private  life  he  bore  the  character  of  a  kind, 
social,  genial-hearted  man,  full  of  varied  talk — his  wide  reading  and  yet 
wider  experience  being  ever  at  his  finger  ends  to  illustrate  or  enforce 
whatever  subject  or  point  might  turn  up  in  the  com'se  of  friendly  conver- 
sation. He  died  on  the  4th  February,  1873,  and,  though  many  years 
have  passed  from  then  till  now,  we  look  forward  with  considerable  plea- 
siu-e  to  the  time  that  a  selection  from  his  poems  wdll  place  him  more  pro- 
minently and  permanently  in  the  public  eye  than  he  has  hitherto  been. 


THE    "LINTIE       and   OTHER   POETS. 

1840—1860. 

In  spite  of  the  strictures  which  have  been  passed  on  "  The  Aberdeenshire 

Lintie,"  on  the  score  of  its  cxclusiveness — (it  omitted  Imlah  and  others), 
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aud  its  want  of  biographical  notices — it  is  on  the  whole  a  very  excellent 
and  representative  collection  of  the  fugitive  verse  of  the  period,  contain- 
ing in  its  10 J:  pages  the  best  that  had  then  been  written  by  twenty 
contemporary  versifiers  of  more  than  average  merit.  The  more  important 
of  these,  or  rather  we  should  say,  those  who  collected  and  published 
their  works  in  book  form,  we  have  noticed  in  their  proper  place,  and  it 
now  remains  for  us  to  supply  biographical  notes  and  additional  illustra- 
tions to  the  writers  of  the  more  properly  named  "  fugitive  verse  "  who 
found  an  asylum  for  their  waifs  in  that  now  scarce  little  volume. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  man  who  helped  to  launch  it,  who  wrote 
the  preface,  three  of  its  poems,  and  filled  in  the  "  Dinna  Forget "  to 
complete  its  last  page — William  Brewster,  as  bright,  cheery,  and 
genial  a  man  as  ever  strung  the  stanzas  of  a  lilt  together.  William  was 
born  at  Backburn,  parish  of  Gartly,  25th  December,  1820 — was  duly 
initiated  into  the  mystery  of  letters  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  at  a 
dame's  school,  and  when  of  age  to  work,  got  winter  sessions  at  the  parish 
school,  and  attended  cattle  during  the  other  portion  of  the  year.  He 
began  to  rhyme  at  an  early  age,  and,  while  yet  in  his  teens,  achieved  no 
small  parochial  notoriety  by  satirising  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  in  a 
string  of  pithy,  singable  verses.  Many  of  the  younger  parishioners 
enjoyed  his  ballad— but  the  majority  shook  their  heads,  and  said,  "it 
was  a  pity  to  see  a  laddie  sae  weel  conneckit  yoke  to  write  rhymes 
against  the  Lord's  anointet ".  The  "  laddie  ",  however,  persisted  in  his 
songs,  and  gradually  acquired  considerable  facility  in  versification.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  granite  polisher,  got  married  in  1840,  and  took  up 
house  in  Aberdeen.  He  was  an  exceptionally  fine  penman,  and  was  for 
some  years  clerk  in  the  City  Police  Office  in  Aberdeen,  from  whence  he 
went  to  Elgin  in  connection  with  the  police  there.  He  latterly  returned 
to  Aberdeen  and  resumed  his  own  trade,  at  which  he  is  still  working, 
having  been  for  the  last  eighteen  years  in  the  employment  of  the  Messrs. 
Wright,  at  the  Royal  Granite  Works,  John  Street. 

Although  he  has  never  collected  his  writings,  his  pen  has  been  a  very 
busy  one,  and  the  outpourings  of  his  muse,  written  mostly  for  the  ear  of 
his  home  circle,  has  on  various  occasions  unexpectedly  brought  him  hearty 
recognition  from  quarters  he  never  dreamed  of.  Robert  Chambers  and 
others  have  spoken  very  favourably  of  William  Brewster's  gift  of  song — 
but  nothing  could  allure  him  out  of  the  quiet  contentment  of  his  humble 
life — publicity  being  almost  dreaded  by  him.  Besides  his  verses  in  the 
"  Lintie  ",  we  have  seen  a  number  of  pieces,  out  of  which  we  select  the 
following  as  probably  his  highest  reach  : — 

Why  stand  ye  lingering  in  the  light, 

On  life's  chill  cheerless  waste  ? 
Without  your  shadow  falling  there 

It's  dark  enough  at  best. 
The  wail  of  sorrow-sadden'd  hearts 

Forbids  your  standing  still ; 
So,  if  you  cannot  lend  a  hand, 

Make  room  for  those  who  will  ! 

Why  stand  ye  lingering  in  the  light, 

AlS  if  the  work  was  through  ? 
In  dingy  courts  and  crowded  lanes 

There's  much  remains  to  do. 
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A  channel  there  must  yet  be  dug 

Foi'  truth's  pure  silvery  rill ; 
So,  if  you  cannot  lend  a  hand, 

]\[ake  room  for  those  who  will  ! 

Why  stand  ye  lingering  in  the  light  ? 

Take  up  the  sword  and  spear, 
A  mighty  battle's  yet  to  fight. 

The  conflict's  drawing  near, 
When  truth  o'er  error  must  prevail, 

And  earth's  dark  corners  fill ; 
So,  if  you  cannot  lend  a  hand. 

Make  room  for  those  who  will  ! 

Why  stand  ye  lingering  in  the  light  ? 

Go  seek  those  dismal  dens. 
Where  squalid  wretchedness  and  rags, 

In  tattered  misery  reigns. 
A  kindly  woi-d  may  warm  the  heart 

That  cheerless  want  keeps  chill ; 
So,  if  you  cannot  lend  a  hand, 

Make  room  for  those  who  will ! 

Why  stand  ye  lingering  in  the  light  ? 

Be  doing  while  it's  day  ! 
Go,  tell  the  pampered  sons  of  wealth 

They're  only  made  of  clay  ; 
Go,  tell  them  though  a  man  be  poor 

He  may  be  upright  still ; 
Or,  if  j^ou  cannot  lend  a  hand. 

Make  room  for  those  who  will  ! 

Why  stand  ye  lingering  in  the  light  ? 

While  health  and  strength  are  given. 
Work  on  with  heart  and  soul  and  mind, 

The  high  behest  of  heaven. 
Go  tell  the  deepest  sunk  in  sin, 

There's  mercy  for  them  still ; 
Or,  if  you  cannot  lend  a  hand. 

Make  room  for  those  who  will  ! 


A  poet  by  fits  aud  starts,  just  as  the  humoiu'  strikes  him — and  most 
of  his  friends  regret  that  it  does  not  strike  him  more  frequently — William 
Carxie  has  written  some  of  the  best  vernacular  songs  of  his  time,  "Tam 
Teuchit's  Reflections  amang  the  Stooks ",  "  There's  aye  some  Water 
wliaur  the  Stirkie  Droons ",  and  "  My  Neighbour  the  Miller ",  being 
samples  of  his  muse  which  will  keep  liis  name  green  with  lovers  of  Scottish 
song  while  Scotchmen  are  able  to  sing  them.  Mr.  Carnie  is  a  true  son  of 
Bon-Accord,  having  been  born  in  the  Green,  where  his  father  kept  a 
stabling,  in  Xovember,  1824.  While  yet  a  lad  he  was  sent  as  an 
apprentice  to  an  engraver  in  the  Netherkirkgate,  whose  workshop  was 
quite  a  "howf  "  for  all  geniuses  of  the  singing  and  poetical  order, — Thom, 
Denham,  and  other  worthies  being  frequent  visitors.  Here  young  Carnie 
caught  the  musical  and  literary  taste,  the  former  of  which  has  since  made 
liim  famous  over  all  Scotland.  With  a  persistence  in  his  nature  which 
has  helped  to  make  him  the  man  he  is,  he  never  turned  away  from 
difficulties  till  he  had  conquered  them,  and  never  put  his  hand  to  any  kind 
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of  work  but  his  heart  aud  soul  went  into  it  also.  He  soon  became  known 
as  a  musical  critic  of  more  than  ordinary  acumen,  and  an  adept  in  the  art 
of  phonography.  These  acquirements  he  matured  while  acting  as  in- 
spector of  poor  aud  precentor  at  Bauchory-Devenick, — and,  in  1852,  after 
being  a  short  time  on  The  North  of  Scotland  Gazette,  he  was  appointed 
sub-editor  aud  reporter  on  the  Aberdeen  Herald  newspaper.  Here  the 
fine  congenial  elements  of  his  nature  found  an  ample  and  a  fitting  field 
for  their  expansion.  His  love  for,  and  enthusiasm  in,  his  work  knew  no 
DO  bounds.  In  1854  he  inaugurated  by  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  a  choir 
of  1000  voices,  the  Psalmody  reform  movement,  which  subsequently  revo- 
lutionised the  service  of  sacred  song  over  the  greater  part  of  Scotland, 
while  in  after  years  his  musical  publications,  particularly  the  *'  Northern 
Psalter",  have  obtained  a  popularity  co-extensive  with  Presbyterianism  at 
the  very  least.  While  the  whole  of  his  working  day,  and  often  a  part  of 
the  night,  were  devoted  to  the  routine  of  newspaper  work  and  music,  Mr. 
Carnie  started  a  class  for  instruction  in  shorthand  in  Grant's  School,  Back 
Wynd,  and  during  a  whole  summer  had  over  100  pupils  under  his  tuition 
by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning !  His  versatility  is  great ;  as  a  dramatic 
critic  he  has  for  long  held  the  foremost  place  in  the  north,  while  as 
an  interpreter  of  humorous  Scotch  song  he  is  well  known  in  private 
life  to  have  very  few  equals.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  treasurer 
to  the  Infirmary  and  Lunatic  Asylum,  and,  though  the  onerous  duties 
connected  with  fevers,  figures,  and  funds  engross  most  of  his  attention 
now,  he  still  finds  leisure  to  have  an  occasional  canter  on  his  deft-footed 
Pegasus  Though  we  have  mentioned  Scottish  song  as  his  forte,  he  has 
wooed  the  muses  in  many  moods  and  many  forms — serious,  pathetic,  and 
humorous.  The  "poetical  addresses"  which  in  the  old  theatre,  Marischal 
Street,  were  wont  to  open  and  close  the  season,  or  were  spoken  on  the 
benefit  nights  of  some  of  the  more  important  players,  were  many  of  them 
from  his  pen;  but  these  for  the  most  part  were  of  temporary  interest.  The 
two  songs  which  follow  are  not  only  good  examples  of  his  lyrical  skill,  but 
are  in  every  way  fit  companions  to  "Tam  Teuchet"  and  "The  Stirkie": — 

I'll  sing  a  sang  to  thee,  Tom, 

Though  far  frae  me  and  hame  ; 
For  leal  thochts  come  o'  thee,  To'ji, 

At  the  whisper  o'  thy  name. 
The  waves  may  beat,  the  winds  may  blaw, 
The  Simmer  bloom  and  Winter  snaw, 
But  morn  or  nicht  sail  brak  nor  fa', 

That  yer  nae  dear  to  me,  Tom. 

'Tis  years,  O  langsome  years,  Tom, 

Since  last  I  saw  your  face  ; 
And  sometimes  I  hae  fears,  Tom, 

Anither  fills  my  place. 
But  hap  what  will,  or  come  what  may, 
I'll  ne'er  forget  or  blame  the  day 
I  promised  to  be  thine  for  aye — 

For  thine  I  hope  to  be,  Tom. 

Ye'll  read  this  simple  sang,  Tom, 

In  yer  hame  across  the  sea  ; 
And  ye'll  ken  I'm  thinkia'  lang,  Tom, 

To  look  again  on  thee  : — 
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To  hear  yer  kindly  voice  ance  mair, 
To  hear  ye  praise  my  face  and  hair, 
To  hear  ye  say  that  nane  shall  share 
Yer  heart  and  hame,  but  me,  Tom, 

Ou  quite  a  differeut  key,  but  equally  happy  in  its  jocose  descriptive- 
ness,  is  "  My  Neighbour  the  Miller." 

My  neighbour  the  Miller  has  muscle  and  girth, 

His  foot  taks  the  gruu  like  the  duut  o'  a  hammer  ; 
His  laug-h  soons  like  music,  leal  soul-heezin'  mirth, 

His  word  comas  fair-furbh-th'-gait,  nae  halt  or  stammer. 
A  chip  o'  langsyne,  he  prefers  grog  to  wine, 

An  oxter-pouch  lined  weel  wi'  honest  won  siller, 
Frae  Fittie  to  Fife,  I  wad  lay  ye  my  life — 

There's  nae  truer  man  than  my  neighbour  the  Miller. 

^\^len  the  mill  wheel  is  silent,  the  water  at  rest, 

My  frien'  fills  his  pipe,  treasm-ed  joy,  to  content  him  ; 
Sits  'neath  his  ain  fig  tree,  like  saint  pure  and  blest, 

At  peace  wi'  the  warl,  pleased  wi'  what  Fate  hath  sent  him. 
When  at  Market  or  Fair,  ye'U  fin'  nane  trusted  mair  ; 

In  the  Kirk  he's  a  power  as  a  ne'er  failing  pillar. 
To  anger  full  slow — kind  to  age,  want  or  woe — 

There's  a  big  human  heart  in  my  neighbour  the  Miller. 

He's  fond  o'  a  crony  to  join  in  a  rubber, 

Can  share  a  safe  tumbler,  and  loes  a  bit  sang  ; 
Tho'  still  at  his  table-heid  wise-like  and  sober — 

Yet  under  his  shadow  nicht  never  grows  lang. 
Roun  his  blythesome  fireside— -tender  father  and  guide  ; 

His  wife,  happy  helpmate,  he's  aye  bringin'  till  her  ; 
While  seed  time  and  rain  gladden  ploo-land  and  plain, 

He  hopes  and  looks  heaven-ward,  my  neighbour  the  Miller. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  author  of  "The  Father's  Lullaby", 
(Lintie  p.  19),  and  other  pieces  which  appeared  in  the  Herald's  columns 
under  the  signature,  "Ian  Rathrobert" — was  the  friend  and  intimate  of 
"William  Thom — John  Forbes-Robertson,  the  now  well-known  London 
art-critic,  and  author  of  "  The  Great  Painters  of  Christendom".  He  was 
born  in  Aberdeen,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant,  30th  January,  1822, 
was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  and  Marischal  College,  and  while 
still  a  student  became  a  kind  of  sub-editor  on  the  Constitutional  news- 
paper— the  bent  of  his  mind  lying  towards  musical  and  dramatic  criticism. 
In  1844  he  went  up  to  London,  and  assiduously  wrought  himself  into 
notice  as  an  art-critic  of  great  keenness,  breadth,  and  culture.  During  his 
time  he  has  been  connected  with  most  of  the  London  journals  in  which 
art  has  been  a  featiure — and  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  principal 
writers  in  "The  Art  Journal",  besides  having  achieved  considerable 
reputation  as  a  lecturer.  Apart,  however,  from  his  special  subject,  he 
has  woo'd  the  muses  in  his  spare  hours  very  successfully,  and  is  known  to 
his  friends  as  an  enthusiast  in  ballad  literature,  and  as  possessed  of  a 
mind  richly  stored  with  the  traditionary  song  and  ballad  lore  of  his 
native  north.  Love,  war,  and  domestic  affection  have  been  the  leading 
themes  of  his  verse,  and  in  each  he  has  touched  the  lyre  with  consider- 
able mastery.     Anent  his  one  contribution  to  the  "  Lintie  ",  it  is  interest- 
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ing  to  note  that  the  subject  of  the  "  Lullaby  "  is  now  the  eminent  actor 
and  painter,  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  who  has  more  than  fulfilled  his 
father's  forecast  of  his  fate.  The  following  is  from  one  of  the  tenderest 
of  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson's  recent  ballads  : — 

A  lady  lives  by  a  wood-fringed  lake, 

Far  away  in  Mona  ; 
And,  oh  !  for  that  dear  lady's  sake, 
I  would  fain  a  verslet  make. 
Which  she  might  sing,  though  she  would  not  take 

Me  for  her  love  in  Mona. 

For  I  am  old  and  she  is  young, 

Far  away  in  Mona  ; 
And  all  that  poets  ever  sung 
Of  witching  face  and  silvery  tongue 
Are  her's,  the  loveliest  maid  among 

The  beautiful  of  Mona» 

I  came  to  her  sick  and  oppressed, 

Far  away  in  Mona  ; 
She  took  me  in  and  gave  me  rest. 
Sang  all  the  songs  I  loved  the  best, 
Smiled  in  my  face  and  made  me  blest — 

This  gentle  maid  of  Mona, 

The  green-sward  slopes  to  the  watery  brink. 

Far  away  in  Mona, 
Where  white  swans  sail  and  song-birds  drink, 
Where  bloom  the  lily,  rose,  and  pink, 
And  all  the  flowers  which  one  can  think. 

Near  this  still  lake  in  Mona. 

And  up  amidst  the  foliaged  green, 

Far  away  in  Mona, 
The  window'd  bower  of  my  love  is  seen. 
Mantled  in  ivy,  as  ye  may  ween. 
The  home  where  my  lady  reigns  as  queen 

Of  hearts  that  beat  in  Mona. 

I  marked  her  once  at  her  lattice  height. 

Far  away  in  Mona — 
And  she  waved  me  such  a  sweet  "good  night " — 
'Twas  less  a  hand  than  a  waft  of  light 
From  a  heavenly  vision  pure  and  white — 

Holy  the  ground  in  Mona  ! 

Oh  !  be  a  swan  on  your  own  bright  lake, 

Far  away  in  Mona  ; 
And  make  me  your  shadow  for  love's  dear  sake, 
And  then  you'll  kiss  me  from  morning's  break, 
Till  shades  of  evening  overtake. 

And  hap  us  both  in  Mona. 
•  ••••• 

But  the  world  will  say,  I  must  not  speak. 

Far  away  in  Mona, 
A  word  of  love,  or  dare  to  seek 
The  pressure  of  your  hand  or  cheek, 
Far  less  tlic  li()s  which  angels  meek 

Might  long  to  kiss  in  Mona, 
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William  Hurey  -was  born  in  1807,  and  bred  to  the  occupation  of 
a  gardener  at  Aboyne  Gardens,  where  most  of  his  subsequent  life  has 
been  spent.  He  was  for  some  years  gardener  at  Banchory  Lodge,  and 
w^hile  there  began  to  send  poetical  communications  to  the  Aberdeen 
Herald.  He  removed  to  Aboyne  in  1853,  under  engagement  with  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to  his 
lordship's  establishment  at  Peterborough,  in  England,  has  spent  his 
whole  life  on  Deeside.  He  retired  from  active  service  some  years  ago, 
when  he  got  a  nice  little  cottage  from  his  lordship,  rent  free,  and  is 
treated  more  as  a  friend  of  the  noble  family  than  an  old  servant. 

His  musings,  mostly  of  a  reflective  turn,  indicate  a  mind  full  of 
wisdom,  drawn  from  the  field  of  his  own  experiences,  as  well  as  from  that 
wider  field  which  all  may  meet  in  the  world  of  books.  Not  that  his  was 
particularly  wide  read ;  but  what  he  did  read  he  absorbed  and  made  his 
own  by  constant  rumination.  Out  of  his  repertory  of  poems,  ballads,  and 
songs,  we  select  the  following  as  preserving  traces  of  by-gone  life  which 
we  are  unwilling  to  lose  : — 

THOUGHTS   o'   THE   PAST. 
Oh,  lives  there  ane  forby  mysel',  o'  a'  the  merry  corps, 
Wha  at  the  Printfield  and  Auchmull  held  mony  a  stirring  splore 
Wi'  bools,  at  kipe  an'  ring,  and  eke  wi'  shinny  at  the  ba', 
When  we  wan  out  frae  Mackay's  squeel,  hekl  in  the  Printfield  Raw  ? 

Ye'll  min'  how  the  auld  squeel  was  put  on  the  Lancasterian  plan, 

How  ilka  class  roun'  iron  rings  in  circles  close  wad  stan' ; 

The  monitor  aye  at  our  lug,  wi'  his  lang  pointing  stick, 

It  aft  fell  on  our  thoughtless  pows  wi'  mony  a  thumpin'  lick. 

Ye'll  min'  when  we  our  versions  wrote,  nae  Lexicon  had  we. 
To  help  us  wi'  Erasmus'  tales,  that  vexed  ilk  curious  e'e  ; 
But  Mackay,  wi'  his  specks  upo'  his  snuffy  Roman  beak, 
Translated  screeds  o'  Horace  Odes,  and  made  auld  Homer  speak. 

Ye'll  min'  when  Spring,  wi'  kindly  han',  clothed  Nature  a^  in  gi-een, 
How  we  in  squads  gaed  to  the  woods,  wi'  glow'rin',  prying  een, 
To  harry  nests  o'  ilka  kin'  and  rive  our  bits  o'  duds, 
For  vvhilk,  whan  we  gaed  hame  at  e'en,  we  were  weelpaid  wi'  thuds. 

Ye'll  min'  o'  a'  our  haunts,  frae  Sclattie  doon  to  Hadagain, 
O'  Middlefield,  an'  Scatterburn,  an'  Charley  Gourlay's  stane, 
O'  Warrack's  Brig,  an'  Corsie's  Close,  and  on  the  Quarry  Brae  ; 
The  D I's  Den,  where,  seekin'  nests,  we  daundered  mony  a  day. 

Ye'll  min'  upo'  Feel  Willie  Milne,  an'  Jock  o'  Waggaley, 
0'  Greedy  Ann,  an'  Daft  Jane  Carr,  an'  Annie  Yeats  the  sly  ; 
Ye'll  min'  o'  auld  Jock  Tough,  wha  won  at  ancient  Hadagain, 
And  Moorican,  wha  cloored  our  croons  \\4'  mony  a  weel-flung  stane. 

Ye'll  rain'  upo'  the  twa  gean  trees  that  stood  close  side  by  side, 
That  spread  themsel's  by  Woodside  House  in  a'  their  stately  pride, 
How  we,  wi'  trembling  ban's  wad  pu'  the  tempting,  pendant  fruit, 
But  left  aye  twa-three  loons  below,  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out. 

Ye'll  min'  o'  auld  Kilgour  the  laird,  wha  gae  us  mony  a  chase 
Up  thro'  the  Parks  to  Hadagain,  in  wild  and  furious  race  ; 
Our  caps  and  bonnets  aft  he  took,  and  rnggit  at  our  lugs, 
And  whiles  his  staff  upo'  our  backs  wad  fa'  in  thun'erin'  thuds. 
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O,  lives  there  ane  whose  heart  responds  to  this  my  hame-o'er  lay, 
Whose  thoughts  rin  back  to  fornier  times,  to  scenes  lang  pass'd  away? 
Comes  there  a  gush  o'  pleasure  dancing  through  your  full  heart's  core, 
As  we  bring  back  to  your  min's  eye  the  merry  days  o'  yore  ? 

Or  is  your  min'  wi'^warl's  care  and  trouble  sair  engrossed  ? 
Or  hae  ye  thro'  life's  kittle  dance  wi'  sorrow  aft  been  cross'd  ? 
Or  is  your  lieart  sae  seared  that  life  nae  pleasure  has  to  gie  ? 
Then  oh,  I  fear  this  lay  o'  mine  may  not  licht  up  your  e'e. 

If  it  has  been  your  lot  to  bask  beneath  Dame  Fortune's  smile, 
My  lay  may  drive  away  from  you  ennui  for  a  while  ; 
May  make  you  muse  upo'  the  days  that  noo  are  fled  and  gone, 
"  When  we  were  laddies  at  the  squeel,"  upo'  the  Banks  o'  Don. 


George  Gibb  was  born  at  Gordons  Mills  in  1826.  After  leaving 
school  he  went  as  a  worker  to  Stoneywood  Paper  Mills,  and  it  was  while 
there  that  some  of  his  effusions  met  the  eye  of  James  Adam,  Editor  of 
the  Aberdeen  Herald  who  with  his  wonted  spirit  soon  obtained  for  him 
other  employment  of  a  less  laborious  and  more  remunerative  order  with 
the  Great  North  Railway  Co.  He  held  various  appointments  in  con- 
nection with  the  Railway,  both  north  and  south  of  Aberdeen,  but 
meeting  with  an  accident  to  his  foot  at  Alloa,  had  to  resign  his  situation, 
and  in  1882  settled  down  at  Stoneywood  Paper  Mills  once  again.  He 
died  there  after  some  months  ailing,  3rd  January,  1884,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Machar  Churchyard. 

His  published  effusions  were  not  many,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
were  genuine  inspirations.  The  opening  piece  in  the  "  Lintie,"  "  My 
Mither  Tongue,"  is  a  fine  example  of  that  melodious  swing  in  his  muse, 
which  first  attracted  public  attention,  and  the  following,  among  the  last 
things  he  touched  up,  though  decidedly  in  the  minor  key,  shows  that 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  his  hand  had  lost  none  of  its 
cunning : — 

THE   GLOAMIN'   o'   LIFE. 

When  oor  sicht  waxes  dim  an'  our  strength  dees  awa', 
When  our  haifits  outrival  the  new  driven  snaw, 
When  heart-worn  an'  weary  wi'  a  cauld  warld's  strife, 
We  wad  fain  seek  repose  in  the  gloamin'  o'  life. 
In  our  journey  through  life,  frae  we  first  see  the  licht 
'Till  the  hour  that  our  sin-laden  soul  tak's  its  flicht, 
We  hae  mony  heart  scauds  an'  vexations  to  dree, 
But  we  feel  their  stings  best  when  auld  age  dims  our  e'e. 

In  the  gloamin'  o'  life,  when  we're  feckless  an'  frail 
We  maun  cower  'neath  misfortunes  we  ance  could  repel ; 
E'en  our  braw  titled  gentles,  knichts,  princes,  and  peers 
Grow  peevish  an'  fret  'neath  the  burden  o'  years. 
But  how  aft  do  we  spy  amang  life's  lowly  train 
The  hoary  auld  gutcher  o'  three  score  an'  ten, 
Wha,  tho'  rack'd  wi'  rheumatics  an'  doited  wi'  eild. 
Yet  maun  struggle  an'  fecht  for  a  bannock  and  beild. 

In  the  gloamin'  o'  life,  when  cauld  poortith's  oor  fa'. 

We  maun  strive  'gainst  oor  strength  to  drive  want  frae  our  ha', 

Until  Nature  rebels,  syne  wi'  hearts  fu'  o'  grief. 

We  maun  jog  to  the  mooLs  imder  parish  relief. 
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Tho'  we  aft  hae  the  will,  we  fa'  short  o'  the  power 
To  provide  in  our  youth  for  life's  sad,  closing  hour — 
Dry  precepts  o'  prudence  to  puir  folks  are  vain  ; 
They  are  thrifty,  guid  kens,  who  hae  naething  to  spen'. 

In  the  gloamin'  o'  life,  ere  our  memory  tyne 
A'  its  time-hallow'd  treasures — the  gift  o'  langsyne — 
Our  care-fettered  fancy  breaks  wild  frae  its  chain 
To  revel  'mang  dreams  o'  the  days  that  are  gane. 
The  sun-frichten'd  starnies  blink  bonnie  an'  bricht 
Whan  the  warl'  is  hush'd  'mid  the  darkness  o'  nicht 
So  fairer  an'  brichter  our  childhood  appears 
Whan  viewed  down  the  lang,  gloomy  vista  o'  years. 

In  the  gloamin  o'  life  we  gang  seldom  astray. 
For  our  passions  subside  as  our  senses  decay  ; 
An'  pleasure's  gay  phantoms  nae  mair  we  pursue. 
For  the  shore  o'  Eternity  looms  in  our  view. 
Tho'  sick  o'  this  warl'  we  aften  are  laith 
To  resign  our  auld  frames  to  the  clutches  o'  Death  ; 
But  to  ken  there's  a  warl'  whaur  blessings  are  rife 
Is  a  balm  to  our  souls  in  the  gloamin'  o'  life. 


Largely  endowed  with  the  poetic  gift,  but  more  largely  possessed  by  the 
scientific  spii^it,  the  "A.  Wilson"  who  contributed  a  few  lyrics  to  the 
pages  of  the  "Lintie",  and  published  in  the  Herald  a  number  of  verses 
illustrative  of  "  The  Theory  of  Song  Writing ",  has  since  then  become 
known  as  Alexander  Stephen  Wilson,  author  of  "The  Unity  of  Matter, 
1855";  "A  Creed  of  To-Morrow,  1872";  "The  Botany  of  Three  His-. 
torical  Records,  1878";.  "A  Bushel  of  Corn,  1883";  and  "Songs  and 
Poems,  1884".  Mr.  AVilson  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Rayne,  and 
reared  to  the  profession  of  a  land  siurveyor  and  civil  engineer.  His  whole 
life,  apart  from  that  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  his  regular  business,  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  serWces  of  science  and  song,  and  his  contributions 
to  both  have  been  of  a  remarkably  high  order.  His  earlier  musings,  apart 
from  their  inherent  lyrical  sweetness,  give  little  indication  of  the  subtle 
power,  sweep,  and  suggestiveness  of  his  more  matured  poems.  The 
philosophic  cast  of  his  mind — earnest  if  sceptical — logically  exacting  if 
sentimental — may  repel  readers  who  are  accustomed  to  find  their  enjoy- 
ment in  those  authors  whose  beauties  lie  on  the  surface ;  but  to  all 
who  think  as  well  as  read,  and  think  while  they  read  "A  Creed  of  To- 
Morrow  ",  and  "  Songs  and  Poems  ",  will  reveal  a  mind  of  no  ordinary 
grasp  and  fecundity.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  W^ilson  has  lived  at 
North  Kinmundy,  New  Machar,  and  though  retired  from  the  active  duties 
of  life,  is  still  a  diligent  and  devoted  student.  The  following  is  "the 
syren  song  "  from  his  exquisitely  fine  poem  "  Lyra  and  Scione  "  : — 

LYRA   AND   SCIONE, 

Then  Lyra  sang  a  siren  song  of  pure  enticing  love, 

And  promised  me  a  crown  of  all  the  ecstasies  of  fame, 
If  I  would  worship  her  and  all  the  goddesses  remove 

That  e'er  should  strive  to  steal  my  heart  and  sacrifice  my  name. 

'  I  will  bring  to  thee,'  she  whispered,  '  all  that  makes  the  rose  a  rose  ; 

I  will  bring  thee  sweeter  stars  than  ever  pierced  the  trysting  skies  ; 
I  will  bring  thee  Springs  and  Summers  which  no  other  bosom  knows  ; 

I  will  show  thee  every  hope  around  forsaken  love  that  dies. 
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'  O'er  thy  spirit  will  I  jwur  of  every  rapture,  every  blisB, 
Every  burning  tear  of  sorrow,  every  thrill  ot  deep  delight ; 

Every  hope  and  every  sadness  shall  be  thine  if  ihow  wilt  kiss 
The  lips  that  evermore  will  smile  to  cheer  thy  loving  sight. 

'  To  thee  the  world  shall  be  no  world  of  pleasure  sought  for  gold  ; 

And  truth  for  thee  shall  not  be  truth  without  a  crown  of  joy  ; 
And  unto  thee  the  secrets  of  the  shadows  shall  be  told. 

For  the  love  my  love  shall  bring  thee  will  thy  rosy  hours  employ. 

*  I  will  tune  thy  harp  to  sing  the  songs  that  love  forbids  to  die, 

The  songs  which  know  no  other  art  but  art  the  gods  inspire  ; 

will  teach  thy  lips  to  sing  that  only  passions  pure  can  vie 

With  the  pleasures  of  the  passions  struck  from  heaven's  divinest  fire. 

'  There  are  no  madnesses  of  joy  like  loving  true  and  pure. 

And  therefore  let  thy  song  like  ether  bathe  the  glowing  heart ; 

My  love  for  thee,  thy  love  for  me,  around  us  will  allure 
The  choral  joys  which  bid  the  cold  impurities  depart. 

'  If  thou  wilt  sing  the  songs  I  teach,  for  thee  unsetting  days 

Shall  crowd  with  spreading  sunshine  where  the  coming  years  are  born, 

And  the  heart  of  love  shall  burn  with  bliss  that  listens  to  thy  lays. 
Where  pulses  puriliod  shall  brand  impurity  with  scorn. 

*  Thy  heart  untrodden  by  the  years  with  love  shall  still  be  young. 

The  haunt  of  warm  emotions  which  experience  cannot  chill ; 
The  blossoms  shall  be  blossoms  on  the  cheeks  where  they  have  sprung, 
And  the  daughters  of  the  dawn  have  charms  to  captivate  thee  still. 

'  The  mark  that  thou  art  mine  shall  be  when  round  thee  I  shall  bring 
The  fairest,  purest  maidens  in  the  light  of  loving  eyes, 

That  thou  shaft  more  enchanted  be  to  hear  their  graces  sing 
Than  with  the  descant  of  the  sage  and  wisdom  of  the  wise. 

'  For  service  in  my  fane  thou  shalt  be  mantled  with  their  smiles, 
Their  love  shall  be  a  robe  wherein  thy  soul  shall  be  arrayed, 

A^d  thy  quivering  joy  shall  feed  a  flame  to  chant  their  witching  wiles, 
Fitter  purchase  for  divine  reward  than  ever  saint  hath  paid.' 


Archibald  Inglis  Watson,  one  of  the  few  remaining  contributors 
to  the  celebrated  "Whistle  Binkie"  collection  of  songs,  was  a  ready 
writer  of  verse  in  his  younger  years.  He  was  born  at  Portsoy,  12th 
October,  1818,  and  received  his  earliest  instruction  from  a  grandmother 
to  whose  care  he  had  been  consigned.  His  mother  married  a  second 
time,  came  to  Aberdeen,  and  young  Archie  was  sent  to  leani  the  tailor 
trade.  The  bankruptcy  of  his  master  relieved  him  from  a  calling  which 
he  abhorred,  so,  remaining  at  home,  he  assisted  his  father  who  kept  a 
second-hand  goods'  shop.  In  1837  he  started  small  books  and  periodical 
selling  on  his  own  account,  and  continued  at  that  business  (with  a  break 
of  some  years  when  he  wrought  as  collator  to  Mr.  Edmond,  book- 
binder) Irom  then  till  now.  He  was  a  poetical  contributor  to  the  Aber- 
deen tShaver,  Lloyd's  Fenny  'limes,  BradsJiaiu's  Journal.,  and  other 
newspapers,  and  contributed  the  following  song,  probably  one  of  his  best, 
to  "Whistle  Binkie":— 
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THE   FLOWER   o'   DONSIDE. 
Oh  !  ken  ye  sweet  Chirsty,  the  flower  o'  Donside, 
She's  fair  as  the  momhig,  and  modest  beside ; 
Sae  sweet  and  sae  sylphUke  —the  delicate  flower 
Is  like  her  soft  beauty,  in  summer's  fair  hour. 
When  the  dim  mists  o'  eve  cm-tain  Don's  pleasant  vale, 
I'll  pour  in  her  chaste  ear  my  love-burthen'd  tale  ; 
As  we  stray  by  the  river's  soft  silvery  tide 
I'll  fondly  caress  the  sweet  Flower  o'  Donside  ! 
Oh  !  ken  ye  sweet  Chirsty,  &c. 

There  are  moments  of  bliss  when  we  feel  the  pure  joy 
And  transport  of  loving,  ^vithout  grief's  alloy, 
Such  moments  as  brighten  sad  life's  weary  way. 
When  o'er  the  brown  heath-flower  at  gloaming  I  stray, 
And  the  light  arm  that  links  in  my  own  makes  me  feel 
A  thrill  of  delight,  which  I  cannot  reveal — 
May  Heaven  grant  me  this,  whate'er  else  may  betide, 
To  twine  \\ith  my  fate  the  sweet  Flower  o'  Donside. 
Oh  I  ken  ye  sweet  Chirsty,  &c. 


Apart  from  his  own  contributions  to  our  song  literature,  William  Carnie 
has  done  no  small  service  in  preserving  at  least  one  item  of  sterling 
worth  from  falling  iuto  oblivion.  We  refer  to  the  only  song  now 
extant  from  the  pen  of  a  talented  occupant  of  a  Scottish  pulpit — the 
Eev.  James  Geeig,  Chapel  of  Garioch.  Mr.  Greig  was  born  at  the  farm 
of  Hillocks,  parish  of  Newhills,  in  1811,  and  after  the  preliminary  course 
at  the  parish  school,  entered  the  University  at  King's  College,  supporting 
himself  while  there  by  private  teaching.  During  his  studies  at  the  Divinity 
Hall,  and  for  some  time  after,  he  kept  a  boarding-house  for  students 
attending  the  college  classes,  but  on  being  appointed  to  the  mastership 
of  the  parish  school  at  Keith-hall  he  removed  thither  in  June,  1839. 
The  refined  and  geutlemanly  bearing  and  intense  love  for  learning  which 
he  carried  with  him  soon  made  a  marked  impression  on  the  manners  and 
character  of  his  scholars,  and  many  students  who  ultimately  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  University  had  to  thank  che  painstaking,  scholarly 
schoolmaster  of  Keith-hall  for  the  initial  impulse  to  their  success.  After 
travelling  on  the  Continent  in  1841  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  an  Ayrshire 
laird,  he  returned  to  Keith-hall,  and  soon  after  (in  August,  18-43)  was 
ordained  to  the  parish  of  Chapel  of  Garioch,  the  first  minister  who  filled 
the  place  of  one  "gone  out"  at  the  Disruption.  For  sixteen  years  he 
laboured  among  his  people  there,  who  loved  and  appreciated  him  very 
much.  To  his  accomplishments  as  a  scholar,  he  added  that  of  musician, 
was  a  skilled  violinist,  and  known  amongst  his  friends  as  a  writer  of 
excellent  songs.  The  love  of  music  together  with  kindred  tastes  made 
William  Carnie  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  to  the  manse,  and  the 
manuscript  of  the  song  we  give  below — a  gem  of  its  kind — was  discovered 
by  him  on  the  back  of  an  old  letter,  and  soon  found  its  way  into  the 
Herald  where  it  won  great  and  worthy  admiration.  Mr.  Greig  died  4th 
August,  1859,  at  the  early  age  of  48  years. 

THE    BLINKIN'    o't. 
0,  it  wasna  her  daddy's  lairdly  kin, 

It  wasna  her  siller — the  clinkin'  o't ; 
It  wasna  her  minny's  welcome  in  ; 

'Twas  her  ain  blue  e'e — the  blinkin'  o't. 
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The  blinkin'  o't,  the  blinkin'  o't. 

O  weary  fa'  the  blinkin'  o't ; 
My  heart  and  a',  she's  stowTi  avva' 

Wi'  the  lythesome,  blythegome  blinkin'  o't. 

It  wasna  the  licht  o'  her  snawy  broo, 

Nor  her  gowden  hair — the  dinkin''  o't ; 
Her  dimplet  cheek,  nor  her  cherry  mou', 

Xor  her  braw,  braw  gown— the  prinkin'  o't. 
'Twas  a'  her  e'e— the  blinkin'  o't, 
^  O  weary  fa'  the  blinkin'  o't ; 
Nae  a'  her  charms  could  work  such  harms, 

As  the  lythesome,  blythesome  blinkin'  o't. 

A'  day  I  dream  o'  its  witchin'  gleam, 

A'  nicht  I  wauk  wi'  thinkin'  o't ; 
A-field,  at  hame,  wi'  sib  or  frem'd, 

I'm  glamour't  wi'  the  blinkin'  o't. 
The  blinkin'  o't,  the  blinkin'  o't, 

0  weary  fa'  the  blinkin'  o't ; 
My  peace  is  deen,  my  wits  are  gane, 

Wi'  the  lythesome,  blythesome,  blinkin'  o't. 

Fanever  I  teach,  fanever  I  preach 
^  I'm  dottled  as  gin  I'd  been  drinkin'  o't ; 
Fanever  I  sing  or  play  a  spring, 

The  burden's  aye— the  blinkin'  o't. 
The  blinkin'  o't,  the  blinkin'  o't, 

0  weary  fa'  the  blinkin'  o't ; 
I'm  feart  fu'  aft  I'll  gang  clean  daft 

Wi'  the  lythesome,  blythesome  bHnkin'  o't. 

'Tween  hopes  and  fears,  'tween  joys  and  tears, 

My  heart  is  at  the  sinkin'  o't ; 
I'd  better  dee  at  ance  than  dree 

The  pain  I  thole  frae  the  blinkin"  o't. 
The  blinkin'  o't,  the  blinkin'  o't, 

O  weary  fa'  the  blinkin'  o't ; 
I'm  sad,  I'm  sair,  I'm  in  despair, 

Wi'  the  lythesome,  blythesome,  blinkin'  o't. 

But  oh,  gin  she  wad  smile  on  me, 
^  And  gie  Mess  John  the  linkiu'  o't, 
Nae  wardle's  care  should  ever  mair 
Torment  me  wi'  the  jinkin'  o't. 

0  !  then  I'd  bless  the  blinkin'  o't. 
The  smilin',  wilin'  blinkin'  o't ; 

An'  cheerfu'  live,  or  happy  dee, 

I'  the  lythesome,  blythesome,  blinkin'  o't. 

The  above  will  no  doubt  recal  to  many  readers  a  verse  of  an  old  north 
country  song,  attributed  to  "Geddes,  the  priest,"  and  which  runs  :_ 

Her  inly  glance  111  ne'er  forget. 

The  dear,  the  lovely  blinkin'  o't 
Has  pierc'd  me  thro'  an'  thro'  the  heart, 

An'  plagues  me  wi'  the  prinkin'  o't. 

1  try'd  to  sing,  I  tryd  to  pray, 

I  try'd  to  drown 't  wi'  drinkin'  o't, 
I  trj'd  wi' toil  to  driv't  away, 

But  ne'er  can  sleep  for  thinkin'  o't. 
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From  the  manse  to  the  loom  is  a  wide  stride,  but  the  genius  of  poesy 
has  as  frequently  found  her  votaries  exercised  over  their  "  diaper "  and 
"  dowlas  "  as  over  their  divinity.  From  the  host  of  fugitive  poets  of  the 
period  we  have  selected  one  from  the  cloth,  and  now  turn  for  a  moment 
to  Robert  Chalmees,  the  last  of  our  handloom  weaver  poets.  He  was 
bom  at  Stonehaven,  25th  December,  1834,  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Aberdeen,  and  was  put  to  the  weaving  trade  while  a  mere  lad.  He 
wrought  for  many  years  at  a  large  weaving  factory  in  Forbes  Street, 
belonging  to  Richards  &  Co.,  Broadford  Works,  and  though  practically  a 
man  of  little  education,  evinced  a  talent  for  versifying  and  a  love  of  poetry 
rarely  found  in  one  whose  upbringing  and  surroundings  were  as  hard  as 
stern  necessity  could  frame.  Careless  of  his  rhymiugs,— few  of  them 
remain  now ; — but  the  following,  scribbled  on  a  piece  of  waste  paper, 
unpruned,  undressed,  with  all  the  faults  of  a  first  draught,  will  show  the 
character  of  his  song-craft.  After  a  lingering  illness  he  died,  15th  Oct., 
1870,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age  : — 

Whare  wad  ye  hae  my  heart  to  be 

But  in  my  Katie's  keepin', 
Wha  sweetly  whisper'd  love  to  me, 

An'  waked  my  soul  a-sleepin'  ? 
And  aye  sinsyne  her  vei-y  name 

Sets  a'  my  bosom  thrillin' ; 
Gie  me  but  her,  an'  wantin'  fame, 

To  live  content  I'm  willin'. 

I  canna,  in  my  humble  way, 

Fin'  words  enough  to  praise  her  ; 
*  An',  court  my  muse  howe'er  I  may, 

I  ne'er  sae  high  can  raise  her. 
My  limpin'  line,  it  never  gives 

Richt  justice  to  my  notion  ; 
But  here,  within  ray  breast,  she  lives 

In  ilka  fond  emotion. 

Some  fools  may  woo  for  sake  o'  gear, 

And  think  that  tie  endearin' ; 
A  virtuous  heart's  the  jewel  to  wear, 

An's  ne'er  the  waur  o'  wearin'. 
She's  been  sae  kind,  sae  leal  to  me, 

I'll  cease  to  lo'e  her — never, 
Till  heartless  Death  loups  in  atween  's, 

An'  only  then  well  sever. 


A  man  of  great  talent,  scholarship,  eccentricity  and  wit,  the  late 
John  Ramsay,  A.M.,  added  to  his  many  accomplishments  that  of  occa- 
sional poet, — and  while  some  may  well  remember  the  bitterness  of  his 
satire,  many  more  have  fond  remembrances  of  the  tenderness,  sweetness, 
and  pathos  which  characterise  for  the  most  part  such  of  his  musings  as 
"  My  Grave '',  and  "  My  Good  Old  Aunt  ".  Descended,  on  the  mother's 
side,  from  an  old  county  family,  John,  though  born  in  London  (18th 
September,  1799),  was  reared  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Aberdeen.  Educated  at  the  Grammar  School  and  King's  College,  he 
graduated  in  1817, — filled  various  situations  as  tutor  in  gentlemen's 
families, — was  successively  private  secretary  to  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P., 
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a  teacher  at  Gordon's  Hospital,  and  editor  of  the  Ahei'deen  Jo2irnaJ.  For 
many  years,  after  his  retirement  from  active  work,  he  took  a  great  inte- 
rest in  local  matters,  particularly  those  of  an  antiquarian  kind ;  and  was 
widely  known  and  highly  respected  among  a  number  of  friends  who 
appreciated  the  fund  of  anecdote  and  odd  sallies  of  wit  which  were  wont 
to  give  his  conversation  an  indescribable  charm.  He  died  in  June,  1870, 
and  his  devoted  friend,  Alexander  Walker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Scot.,  issued  in 
the  following  year,  a  charming  selection  from  his  literary  remains.  To 
the  graceful  and  sympathetic  memoir  prefixed  thereto,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  above  particulars. 

As  a  poet,  Mr.  Ramsay  never  committed  himself  to  publication, 
(having  been  disuaded  from  doing  so  by  some  friends  whose  judgment  he 
preferred  to  his  own  in  such  matters),  but  in  the  corners  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  similar  ephemera,  his  musings,  mostly  under  the  signature 
"Sigma",  "*S.*",  or  sometimes  "R.",  found  their  way  to  the  public. 
His  oft-quoted  poem,  "My  Grave",  appeared  under  the  first-named  signa- 
ture, in  the  Aberdeen  Herald,  iOth  January,  1833.  The  following 
extracts  from  "  My  Good  Old  Aunt ",  will  show  the  character  of  Mr. 
Ramsay's  muse  in  its  best  mood : — 

MY   GOOD   OLD   AUNT. 

Ah  !  never,  never,  can  my  heart  forget 
My  good  Old  Aunt — I  was  her  infant  pet ! 
Methinks  I  see  her  in  her  sober  trim — 
So  clean — so  tidy,  but  by  no  means  prim — 
That  pointed  backward  to  the  olden  time 
When  she,  and  many  gone,  were  in  their  prime. 
Her  decent  head-dress  of  transparent  lace 
A  simple  ribbon  fastened  to  its  place  ; 
Beneath  the  chin  it  formed  a  little  knot, 
Above  her  brow  there  bound  it  to  the  spot 
A  tiny  brooch  of  sparkling  garnet  stone  ; 
Her  chastened  taste  permitted  that  alone 
To  deck  her  forehead,  where  the  "  almond  tree  " 
Usurped  the  place  where  auburn  used  to  be  ! 
Around  her  neck,  as  pure  as  summer  dawn, 
Was  thrown  a  kerchief  of  unsullied  lawn. 

And  when,  at  walks,  I  toddled  in  her  hand 

To  daisied  mead,  or  sea-begirting  sand, 

With  ceaseless  converse  we  beguiled  the  way  : 

Then  from  her  side  I  oft  would  scour  away, 

To  cull  some  pretty  weed  or  shining  shell 

Where  ocean's  mimic  murmtirs  seemed  to  dwell. 

And  she  would  smile  to  mark  my  childish  glee, 

When  fleeing  from  the  fast-pursuing  sea  ; 

And,  when  I  bilked  the  drenching  of  the  spray, 

Her  feeble  cheer  would  join  my  shrill  huzza  ! 

Much  would  I  prattle  of  the  passing  sail, 

When  scudding  fast  before  the  favouring  gale. 

Much  of  the  finny  tenants  of  the  wave, 

Much  of  the  "sinking  sands,"  and  "mermaid's  cave  ;" 

Much  of  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  deep, 

Where  many  crews  of  gallant  sailors  sleep 

The  sleep  that  needs  nor  couch  nor  downy  pillow  ! 

Nor  constant  lulling  of  the  rolling  billow  ! — 
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And  when  the  Sabbath  brought  its  heavenly  calm, 
With  chime  of  bell,  and  voice  of  simple  psalm, 
How  pleased  was  I  to  seek  the  house  of  prayer, 
;My  hand  in  hers  !     With  what  a  solemn  air — 
Precocious  mannikin  I — I  took  my  seat  ! 
Far  was  the  flooring  from  my  dangling  feet, 
Unwelcome  neighbours  of  the  muslin  gown 
Of  buckram  spinster,  whose  forbidding  frown 
And  jerking  jog,  and  eye  as  fierce  as  cat's, 
Denounced  both  marriage  and  its  plaguy  brats  ! 
But  my  old  maid  would  draw  me  to  her  side, 
With  shoes  and  all,  and  looked  so  gratified 
When  I  would  note  the  text  in  holy  book. 
From  which  the  man  of  God  his  counsel  took, 
And  still  would  help  her  fading  sight  to  trace 
Th'  appointed  service  to  its  proper  place. 

•  •••••• 

And  when,  with  coming  years,  I  laid  aside 

The  child — the  boy — for  the  gay  stripling's  pride, 

And  stepp'd  abroad  in  all  the  confidence 

Of  what  I  deemed  my  own  matured  sense, 

Careless  of  counsel — of  success  secure — 

In  hope,  so  rich  ! — in  caution,  very  poor  ! 

With  what  delight  she  viewed  my  ripening  years — 

Myself  the  centre  cf  her  hopes  and  fears  ! 

At  length,  I  helped  to  lay  her  reverend  head 

Gently  upon  her  last  and  lowly  bed. 

Still  to  her  grave  my  pensive  steps  I  bend, 

To  bless  my  early  venerable  friend  ! 

Ah  !  often  'midst  the  tumults  of  the  strife 

Of  joys  and  sorrows  in  my  after  life, 

Would  I  bethink  me  of  my  good  old  maid. 

And  e'en  would  fancy  that  her  friendly  shade 

(If  such  permission  to  the  saints  were  given) 

Might  steal  a  moment  from  the  bliss  of  heaven 

To  touch  my  heart  I — Did  not  the  contrite  tear — 

My  better  thoughts — bespeak  her  presence  near  ? 


Ainoug  the  fugitive  song-writers  of  this  period  none  rank  higher  than 
Dr.  Patrick  Buchax,  the  eldest  sou  of  Peter  Buclian,  the  celebrated 
ballad  collector.  Patrick  was  born  at  Peterhead  in  1814,  was  educated 
at  Marischal  College,  and  entered  the  medical  profession.  After  a 
voyage  or  two  to  Greenland,  and  a  short  spell  as  medical  practitioner  in  a 
country  district,  he  went  to  Glasgow  and  entered  into  trade  as  a  AVest 
India  merchant.  While  there  he  began  to  develop  those  literary  tastes 
and  talents  which  had  shown  themselves  from  time  to  time  during  his 
early  years, — edited  various  works  relating  to  Scottish  song,  and  con- 
tributed pretty  freely  to  current  periodical  literature.  Many  of  his  songs 
had  appeared  in  the  earlier  series  of  "Whistle  Binkie",  and  found  their 
way  into  other  popular  collections,  and  he  was  soon  recognised  as  a  song- 
writer of  rare  faculty,  equally  at  home,  in  humorous  or  pathetic  subjects. 
On  his  retirement  from  business  he  lived  at  Orchardhill,  Stonehaven,  and 
died  there  on  25th  May,  1881.  In  1873  he  published  anonymously  two 
poems,  "The  Guidman  o'  Inglisraill ",  and  "The  Fairy  Bride".  The 
former  is  a  story  in  "  broad  Buchaus  "  of  a  drunken  farmer's  bewitchment, 
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notable  mostly  for  a  couple  of  excellent  songs  woven  into  it,  "  Watt  o'  the 
Hill",  and  "Tipperty's  Jean". 

The  following  example  of  his  muse  for  raciness,  and  compact  pawkie 
himiour,  looks  as  if  it  had  dropped  out  of  "  The  Tea  Table  Miscellany": — 

Air — "M airland  Willie". 

Watt  o'  the  Hill  cam'  doun  the  brae, 

Trigly  buskit  frae  tap  to  tae, 

Ridin'  fu'  crouse  on  his  dappled  grey — 

Watty  wis  fidgin'  fain  ; 
"An',  aye",  quo'  he,  "  wliate'er  betide, 
Some  canty  bit  lass  I'll  male'  my  bride, 
For  winter  is  comin' — my  bed's  o'er  wide — 

I'lllie  nae  mair  my  lane  ". 

Wattie-gaed  hoddlin' to"the  mill, 

"  Here's  routh  ",  quo  he,  "  to  woo  at  will, 

Jenny  an'  Meg  an'  Bess  an'  Lill, 

Tibbie  an'  Kate  an'  Jane. 
Lasses, — I'm  here  a  wooer  to  woo, 
Will  ane  o'  ye  come  an'  be  my  doo  ? 
I've  siller  an'  Ian'  an'  mony  a  coo — 

I'm  tired  o'  lyin'  my  lane  ". 

The  lasses  skirled  a  loud  "  tee-hee  !  " 
But  ilka  ane  cried,  "  Wull  ye  tak'  me  ? " 
Better  an  auld  man's  dawtie  be, 

Wi'  walth  o'  gear,  than  nane. 
"  Wattie  ",  quo'  they,  "  just  steek  yer  een, 
Grip  wha  ye  like,  she'll  ne'er  compleen  ; 
Better  a  cutty  than  wantin'  a  speen — 

Ye'se  lie  nae  mair  yer  lane  ". 
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The  Ballad  Book,  with  a  portrait  of  Charles  Leslie,  better  known 
as  Mussel-mou'd  Charlie.  Edinburgh,  1827  [privately  printed.  Edited 
by  Kinloch]. 

Occasional  Poems  upon  several  subjects,  viz. : — 1,  Advice  to 
Youth ;  2,  Good  Friday ;  3,  Easter  Day ;  4,  A  Pastoral,  by  George 
Halket,  r2mo,  24  pages.     Aberdeen,  Printed  for  the  author,  1737. 

Ajax,  his  Speech  to  the  Grecian  Knabbs,  by  R.  F.  Gent, 
second  edition,  8vo.  Aberdeen,  1742.  Among  subsequent  editions  we 
note -Aberdeen,  1785,  1789,  1791;  Edinburgh,  1754,  1777,  1785, 
1795;  Glasgow,  1755;  Leith,  1761;  Edinburgh,  1801 ;  Aberdeen,  1821; 
and  a  castrated  edition,  1869. 

Alexis,  a  Pastoral  to  the  memory  of  A.  Innes,  4to.  Aberdeen, 
1744. 

The  Dominie  Depos'd,  or  Some  Reflections  on  his  Intrigue  with  a 
young  lass,  and  what  happened  thereupon.  Interspersed  with  advice  to 
all  Schoolmasters,  Precentors,  and  Dominies  on  Deeside,  by  William 
Forbes,  AM.,  late  schoolmaster  at  Peterculter.  Printed  in  the  vear 
(17461). 

The  Day  of  Judgment,  a  poem,  in  two  books,  by  John  Ogilvie. 
Edinburgh,  1758.     Another  edition,  "corrected,  and  other  Poems",  1759, 

Rural  Love,  a  tale  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  to  which  is  added  a 
Glossary  or  alphabetical  explanation  of  the  Scottish  words  and  plirases 
[by  Francis  Douglas].     Aberdeen,  printed  by  F.  Douglas,  1759. 

The  Prussiad,  an  Heroic  Poem,  by  Alexander  Gordon  of  Auchintoul. 
London,  1759. 

[The  author  was  for  several  years  a  major-general  in  the  Russian  service,  and  published 
"A  History  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  two  vols.     Aberdeen,  1755  ".J 
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OniGiNAL  Poems  and  Translations,  by  James  Beattie,  A.M. 
London,  printed  and  sold  by  A.  Miller  in  the  Strand,  1760.  8vo,  188 
pages.  Second  issue,  same  title,  "Aberdeen,  printed  by  F.  Douglas,  and 
sold  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  Author,  and  in  London  by  A.  Miller 
in  the  Strand,  1761 ;"  second  edition  1766. 

The  Minsteel,  or  the  Progress  of  Genius,  Book  L,  -Ito.  London, 
1771  ;  do..  Book  IL,  1774.     Of  other  editions: — 

The  Minstrel  and  other  Poems,  with  memoir  of  the  life  of  the 
Author,  by  A.  Chalmers.  London,  1811. — with  plates  by  Westall,  Lon- 
don, 1816. — with  cuts  by  Clennel,  Alnwick,  1814. 

Hymns  on  a  Variety  of  Divine  Subjects,  by  William  Cruden, 
A.M.,  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Logie-Pert,  12mo.  Aberdeen,  printed  by 
J.  Chalmers,  1761. 

Poems  on  Several  Subjects,  to  w^hich  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the 
Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Ancients,  by  John  Ogilvie,  D.D.,-  4to.  London, 
1762.  Another  edition  (plates  by  Walker),  2  vols.,  8vo.,  London,  1769; 
(3rd  collected  edition),  2  vols.,  1771. 

Providence,  an  Allegorical  Poem  in  Three  Books,  by  John  Ogilvie. 
London,  1763. 

Solitude,  or  the  Elysium  of  the  Poets,  a  Vision,  by  John  Ogilvie, 
London,  1765. 

Time,  an  Elegy,  by  a  Student  of  Marischal  College  (motto).  Aber- 
deen, printed  by  J.  Chalmers,  mdcclxvi. 

[This  elegy  was  written  bj-  Robert  Alves,  a  native  of  Elgin,  born  1745.  He  was  educated 
at  'Marischal  College,  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  l3r.  Beattie,  and  graduated  1766. 
Successivelj"  schoolmaster  at  Deskford  and  Banff,  he  at  last  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died  1794  He  published  volumes  of  verse  in  1782  and  1789.  Posthumous 
publications,  "Sketches  of  the  History  of  Literature,  1794",  "Banks  of  Esk  and 
other  Poems,  1801."] 

The  Mevis,  a  Collection  of  Songs,  8vo.     Aberdeen,  1766. 

The  Fortunate  Shepherdess,  a  Pastoral  Tale,  in  three  cantos,  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ross,  schoolmaster  at  Lochlee. 
To  which  is  added  a  few  songs  by  the  same  author.  Aberdeen,  printed 
by  and  for  Francis  Douglas,  1768,  8vo.     Other  editions  : — 

Helenore,  or  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess,  a  poem  in  the  broad 
Scotch  dialect,  songs  and  glossary,  &c.  Aberdeen,  J.  Chalmers  &  Co., 
1778;  Aberdeen,  1789,  1791,  1796;  Edinburgh,  1804;  Aberdeen, 
1804,  1811;  Dundee,  1812;  Aberdeen,  1836;  Brechin,  1851;  Edin- 
burgh, 1866;  Glasgow,  1868. 

Paradise,  and  other  Poems,  by  John  Ogilvie,  D.D.     London,  1769. 

The  Farmers'  Ha',  a  Scots  poem,  by  a  student  of  Marischal  College 
(Charles  Keith,  M.D.)     Aberdeen,  1776,  12mo. 

[A  number  of  pieces  supposed  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Keith,  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  and 
Ruddeman's  Magazines,  under  the  initials  C.  K.] 

RoNA,  a  poem,  by  John  Ogilvie,  D.D.     London,  1777. 
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SPKKis  OF  Pakna«sus,  01'  Poetical  Miscellanies  (by  W.  F.  Mavor), 
6vo.     London,  1779. 

(William  Fordyce  Mavor  was  born  at  New  Deer  in  1758,  was  educated  at  Aberdeen,  and 
soon  after  leaving  college  went  to  England  as  classical  master  in  a  school  at  Burford, 
Oxfordshire.  He  obtained  Episcopal  ordination  in  1781 — became  tutor  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlboroughs  family,  and  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Henley  in  Berkshire 
in  1789.  He  also  held  the  appointment  of  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Wood- 
stock, where  he  died  in  18i7.  Besides  numerous  educational  works,  he  was  the 
author  of  many  poetical  publications,  notably — 
"A  Poetical  Guide  to  Cheltenham",  12mo.,  1781. 
"Elegy  on  Captain  James  King,"  4to.,  1785. 

"  Blenheim,  a  Poem  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Blenheim  Guide  ",  4to.     London,  1787. 
"A  New  Description  of  Blenheim,  to  which  is  prefixed,  Blenheim,  a  poem,  new  and 
much  improved  edition,"  8vo.     London,  1789.    (The  6th  edition  was  published 
in  1806). 
'•  Poems,"  fevo.     London,  1793. 

"  Classical  English  Poetry,  with  some  original  pieces."    London,  1801. 
"Literary  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse."    Oxford,  1829.     This  latter  work  contains 
select  pieces  from  all  his  previous  publications.] 

Poems  on  Various  Subjects  [by  W.  Cameron],  Edinburgh.  135 
pages.     Printed  for  Gordon  &  Murray,  12mo,  1780. 

Rural  Amusements,  or  a  Miscellany  of  Epistles,  Poems,  and  Songs, 
^vritten  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  by  Forbes  Stephen.     Aberdeen,  1781. 

The  Birthday,  with  a  few  Strictures  on  the  Times,  a  poem  in  three 
cantos.  By  a  Farmer  [Francis  Douglas],  Glasgow.  Printed  by  Foulis 
for  the  Author,  1782. 

The  Scots  Blackbird,  a  Collection  of  Songs,  8vo.    Aberdeen,  1786. 

Jamie  and  Bess,  or  the  Laird  in  disguise,  a  Scots  pastoral  comedy, 
by  A.  Shirrefs,  A.M.      12mo.     Aberdeen  1787. 

A  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems,  in  two  parts.,  by 
James  Fordyce.  Aberdeen,  A.  Leighton,  1787.  Another  edition,  Edin- 
burgh, 1788. 

Poetical  Dialogues  on  Religion,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  between 
two  Gentlemen  and  two  Ploughmen,  [by  Wni.  Cameron].     Edinr.,  1788. 

The  Ogilviad,  an  heroic  poem,  with  its  answers,  being  a  dispute 
between  two  Gentlemen  at  King's  College,  8vo,  16  pages.     Aberdeen, 

1789. 

Poems,  Chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  Andrew  Shirrefs, 
A.M.,  portrait,  8vo,  366  pages,  Glossary  41  pages.  Edinburgh,  Printed 
for  the  Author,  1790. 

The  Sons  of  Britannia,  an  Interlude,  by  Andrew  Sherrifs,  A.M. 
[not  printed]. 

Carolina;  or  the  Planter.  Written  in  1776,  n.p.,  n.d.,  8vo, 
82  pages. 

fPrivitely  printed  in  1790.    The  writer  belonged  to  the  family  of  Ogilvie  of  Schiries.] 

Poems,  by  John  Rannie,  4to,  London,  1789. 

Musical  Dramas  with  Select  Poems,  by  John  Rannie,  4to,  London, 
1789. 

Pastohai-s,  >»y  John  Rannie  (2iid  cd.,)  12nio,  20  pages.  Perth,  R. 
Monison,  n.d.  (1788-90). 
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Poems,  by  Johu  Raniiie  (2iid  ed.,)  8vo,  113  pages.  Aberdeen,  J. 
Chalmers  &  Co.,  1791. 

The  Highland  Lassie,  or  a  Trip  from  the  North,  a  drama.  London, 
1803. 

[Catnpbell  in  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Scottish  Poetry-,  says,  "  The  author, 
(John  Rannie),  I  am  infonned,  lives  with  a  Scotch  nobleman  in  England,  in  a  verj' 
humble  capacity, — what  pit.v  such  talents  were  suffered  to  remain  in  obscurity  and 
dependence  I"  He  was  butler  to  Mr.  Allardice  of  AUardice,  fell  into  dissipated 
habits  in  London,  and  became  a  sort  of  literary  hack  for  the  theatres.  He  died 
there  in  great  obscurity  and  distress.  He  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Cale- 
donian Magazine,  from  1786  to  1790,  the  best  of  these  appearing  under  different 
titles  in  his  volume  of  1791.  He  latterly  took  more  and  more  to  dramatic  writing. 
Stenhonse  says  "Gil  Morice  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  dramatic  entertain- 
ment, with  songs  by  Mr.  Rannie  of  Aberdeen,  who  is  well  known  in  the  musical 
world  as  the  author  of  several  very  elegant  and  popular  lyrical  compositions."  His 
dramas  were,  according  to  Ingffe,  published  in  a  collected  form,  about  1803,  and 
he  gives  the  following  titles  :-  "The  Convent,"  a  drama.  "The  Deserted  Tower ", 
a  drama.  "The  Exiles",  a  drama.  "Job,"  a  sacred  drama.  "The  Cottage  of  the 
Cliffs",  a  drama.     "The  Lowland  Lassie",  a  drama. 

Four  Songs.     Aberdeen,  1793.     8vo. 

Battle  of  Glenlivet.     Aberdeen,  n.d.     8vo. 

[Account  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  James  Hay  Beattie, 
12mo,  1792,  privately  printed]. 

The  Generous  Chief,  a  Tragedy  by  James  Norval,  A.M.,  as  it  was 
acted  at  the  new  Theatre,  Montrose.  Aberdeen,  Printed  by  J.  Boyle  for 
the  Author,  1792. 

[James  Norval,  born  at  Lochaber,  1768,  wrote  this  crude  piece  at  the  age  of  19,  while  a 
student  at  Marischal  College.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Gardenstown,  and  dated  from 
Montrose,  •20th  August,  1792.] 

AVhist,  a  Poem  in  Twelve  Cantos,  by  Alexander  Thomson,  second 
edition.  London,  Caddell,  1792.  [First  edition,  1791.]  The  same 
author  published — 

Sonnets,  Odes,  and  Elegies,  by  Alexander  Thomson,  author  of 
Whist,  The  Paradise  of  Taste,  and  The  Pictures  of  Poetry.  8vo,  206 
pages.     Edinburgh,  Printed  by  Mundell  &  Co.,  1801. 

[He  aopears  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  born  about  1762,  spent  much 
of  his  time  from  1780-88  in  Aberdeen  and  neighbourhood,  au'l  wrote  many  of  his 
poems  there.  He  seems  also  to  ha%e  rambled  a  great  deal  from  place  to  place 
between  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1803.  He  translated 
some  plays  from  the  German,  which  were  published  at  Perth  in  1796.  In  one  of  his 
poems  he  notes  that  his  father  was  buried  at  Aberdeen.] 

Lyric  Poems  [by  James  Mercer].  Aberdeen,  1794.  Second  edition, 
with  some  additional  Poems,  12mo.  London,  1804.  Third  edition, 
with  Life,  by  Lord  Glenbervie,  and  Portrait,  12mo.     London,  1806. 

Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  consisting  of  Elegies,  Epistles, 
Miscellaneous  and  Scottish  Pieces,  by  Wm.  Farquhar,  12mo.  Edin- 
burgh, Printed  for  the  Author,  1794. 

Essays  and  Fragments  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by  James  Hay  Beattie, 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  the  Author's  Life  and  Character. 
Edinburgh,  Printed  by  J.  Moir,  1794.     Reprinted,  London,  1807. 

Moranza,  or  the  African  Slave,  an  Address  to  Poverty,  and  an  Elegy 
on  a  Young  Gentleman  who  died  at  Angola,  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  by 
Stewart  Lewis,  8vo.  Aljerdecn,  Printed  for  the  Author  by  Burnett  & 
Rettie,  1796. 
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Fair  Helen  of  Kirkconnel,  by  Stuart  Lewis,  8vo.  Aberdeen, 
1796. 

[Stuart  Lewis,  known  in  his  latter  years  as  "the  Mendicant  Bard",  was  a  native  of  Eccle- 
fechaii,  and  a  man  of  considerable  ability.  His  intemperate  habits  completely 
wrecked  him,  and  for  many  years  he  travelled  the  north,  as  beggar,  ballad  vendor, 
and  tinker.     He  died  22nd  September,  1818.] 

Donald  Bane,  an  Heroic  Poem  in  Three  Books,  by  George  Skene, 
Esq.,  8vo.     London,  Robinsons,  1796. 

Garioch  Garland,  or  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  famous  Charles 
Leslie,  ballad-singer,  commonly  called  "  Musle-mow'd  Charlie,"  who  died 
at  Old  Rayne,  aged  five-score  and  five.  To  which  is  added  two  excellent 
new  songs,  entitled  and  called  "  Johny  Lad,"  and  the  "  Old  Way  of  the 
Highland  Laddie,"  by  the  foresaid  author.  With  the  right  and  true 
Effigies  of  the  said  Charles  Leslie.  Licensed  and  entered  according  to 
order,  n.d.     8vo,  8  pages.     Portrait  on  verso  of  last  leaf. 

Britannia,  a  national  epic  poem,  in  20  Books ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  critical  dessertation  on  Epic  Machinery,  by  John  Ogilvie,  D.D.,  -4 to. 
Aberdeen,  1801. 

Fruits  of  Time  Parings,  being  a  small  collection  of  original  poems, 
Scotch  and  English,  composed  to  fill  up  a  few  of  the  author's  blank  hours, 
and  respectfully  offered  to  the  public,  by  William  Beattie,  flaxdresser. 
Aberdeen,  W.  Rettie,  9  Longacre,  1801. 

[Partially  reprinted  by  Imlah  &  Keith,  1813.  T.  Anderson,  Portsoy,  1852  ;  Wilson,  Aber- 
deen, 18(32  ;  Mackay,  Aberdeen,  1873.] 

A  Collection  of  Spiritual  Hymns  and  Songs.  Aberdeen, 
Printed  by  J.  Chalmers  &  Co.,  1802. 

[An  edititm  of  the  above  very  rare  collection  was  issued  in  1791,  without  place  or  printer's 
name.  According  to  a  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  (21st  March,  1863),  it  was  again 
re-printed  by  the  Rev.  C.  Gordon,  in  1823,  without  name  of  place,  editor,  or  pub- 
lisher. The  compilation  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Bishop  Geddes,  who,  along 
v/ith  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Hay,  Dr.  Alexander  Geddes,  and  different  missionary 
priests,  wrote  the  greater  part  of  its  contents.  Most  of  the  Hymns  and  Songs  are 
inten^ied  to  be  sung  to  sucli  tunes  as  "  Bush  aboon  Traquair",  "  The  Yellow-hair'd 
Liddie",  "Cowden-Knowes",  "  Banks  o'  Doon",  "Lass  o'  Paties  Mill",  "She  rose 
an'  loot  me  in  ",  "  Gilderoy  ",  "  Lochaber  no  more  ",  &c.] 

Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  and  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect 
by  James  M'Kenzie,  teacher  of  Mr.  Hunter's  school,  Kincardine  O'Neil. 
Aberdeen,  Printed  for  the  Author,  1804. 

Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  William  Tarras.  8vo,  151 
pages.     Edinburgh,  1804. 

[Tarras  was  a  Buchan  man.  At  page  125  there  are  some  verses  "  written  on  the  Author's 
return  to  Buchan,  1801".] 

Simple  Poems  on  Simple  Subjects,  by  Christian  Milne,  wife  of  a 
journeyman  ship  carpenter  at  Footdee.  8vo,  183  pages.  Aberdeen,  J. 
Chalmers  &  Co.,  1805. 

Collection  of  Entertaining  Pieces,  by  Charles  Dawson.  Aber- 
deen, 1805. 

Human  Life,  a  poem,  by  John  Ogilvie,  D.D.      Aberdeen,  1806. 

Simple  Strains,  or  the  Hamespun  Lays  of  an  Untutored  Muse,  by 
James  Cock,  weaver.     Aberdeen,  printed  for  the  Author,  1806.     Second 
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edition,  1810.    Reprinted,  1820  and  1824.     (In  this  last  edition,  the  title 
runs,  "  Hamespun  Lays,  or  the  Simple  Strains,  &c.") 

Attempts  in  Verse,  by  Eweu  Maclauchlan.  Aberdeen,  Printed  for 
the  Author  by  J.  Chalmers  &  Co,  1807. 

The  Scottish  Village,  by  David  Anderson.  Aberdeen,  Printed  for 
the  Author,  1808. 

Recreations  of  Leisure  Hours,  or  Poetical  Pieces,  chiefly  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Skinner,  at  Longside,  Aberdeen, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  Sketch  of  tha  Author's  Life,  with  some  remarks  on 
Scottish  poetry,  12mo,  144  pages.  Edinburgh,  printed  by  J.  Moir,  1809. 
Republished,  with  Memoir,  by  H.  G.  Reid.     Peterhead,  1859. 

Philemon,  or  the  Progress  of  Virtue,  a  Poem,  in  2  vols.,  by  Wm. 
Lawrence  Brown,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Marischal  College  and  University, 
Aberdeen.     Edinbiu-gh,  Printed  by  James  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  1809. 

Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  James  Beattie,  by  Ewen  M'Lachlan, 
12mo,  24  pages.     Aberdeen,  Printed  for  the  Author,  1810. 

A  Collection  of  Poems,  on  Various  Subjects,  in  the  English  and 
Scottish  Dialects,  by  William  Edwards,  Gardener,  Delgaty,  Turriff. 
Aberdeen,  D.  Chalmers  &  Co.,  1810. 

Ryando  and  Helminia,  or  the  Mirror  of  Love,  a  Poem  in  Four 
Cantos,  by  Alexander  Harper,  8vo,  60  pages.  Aberdeen,  Printed  for  the 
Author,  1810.  [Reprinted,  with  additions,  in  "Fruits  of  Solitary 
Hours,  1852".) 

Poems  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Dialects,  by  WilUam  Ingram, 
12mo,  126  pages.     Aberdeen,  Printed  for  the  Author,  1812. 

Poems,  Scotch  and  English,  by  David  Anderson,  8vo.  Aberdeen, 
Printed  by  D.  Chalmers  &  Co.,  and  sold  by  J.  Mortimer  and  F.  Frost, 
Broad  Street,  and  by  the  Author,  at  Inverury,  1813. 

Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  by  the  late  Rev.  William  Cameron, 
of  Kirknewtou.     8vo,  144  pages,     Edinburgh,  1813. 

Recreations  of  Leisure  Hours,  being  Original  Songs  and  Verses, 
chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  P.  Buchan,  Jun.,  Peterhead.  Edin- 
burgh, Printed  for  and  sold  by  the  Author,  &c.,  at  Peterhead,  1814. 

The  Remains  of  John  Leslie  of  Huntly,  12mo,  212  pages.  Aber- 
deen, J.  Booth,  jun.,  1815.     (Poetry,  p.  191-210.) 

Home,  a  Poem,  by  Ann  Cuthbert  Knight,  18mo,  98  pages.  Edin- 
burgh, 1815. 

[Ann  Cuthbert  Rat  WcOS  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  but  removed  to  Edinburgh  after  her 
marriage.] 

Metrical  Effusions  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  by  Ewen  M'Lachlan, 
12mo.     Aberdeen,  1816. 

The  Artless  Muse,  or  attempts  in  verse  on  different  subjects,  by 
Joseph  Anderson,  24mo,  72  pages.  Peterhead,  Printed  at  the  Auch- 
mcdden  Press  by  P.  Buchan,  1818. 
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The  Caledonian  Itinkraky,  or  a  tour  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  a 
poem  by  Alexr.  Laing.  with  historical  notes  from  the  best  authorities. 
2  vols.     Aberdeen,  for  the  Author,  1819. 

[Alexander  Laisg -flying  stationer,  book-canvasser,  and  chapman,  popularly  known 
over  the  wide  district  between  Dee  and  Don  as  "Saunders",  "Stachie",  or,  from 
an  affection  of  one  of  the  eyes,  "Gley'd  Lain<j",  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  an 
Aberdeen  advocate,  and  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1778.  Jervise  in  his  "Epitaphs" 
says  tliat  he  was  born  at  CouU,  but  we  prefer  Saunder's  own  statement,  as,  in  one 
of  his  poems,  he  says  :— 

"O  Bon-Accord,  my  native  citj"  dear, 

In  thee  I  first  inhal'd  my  vital  air  ; 

There  let  me  die,  'tis  here  my  fathers  sleep. 

And  daisied  grounds  are  spread  below  my  feet 

To  mark,  &c.,  &c." 
We  have  heard,  however,  that  his  mother  was  a  native  of  CouU,  and  had  been  a 
domestic  servant.  Saunders  grew  up  pretty  much  a  self-contained  man,  with  a  way 
and  a  will  of  his  own.  Almost  wholly  self-educated,  and  with  a  decided  bent  to 
antiquarian  and  kindred  studies,  his  peregrinations  through  the  country  gave  him 
opportunities  of  storing  his  mind  with  the  hoary  traditions  that  cling  round  the 
ruins  of  our  castles,  keeps,  and  chapels,  such  as  he  never  could  have  attained  had 
he  been  bound  in  the  trammels  of  city  life.  Every  foot  of  ground  from  Balgownie 
to  Invernochty,  from  Pow-creek  to  Cairntoul,  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  right 
hand.  Not  a  ruin  or  a  battlefield  by  Dee  or  Don,  which  history  or  tradition  gave  a 
name  to,  but  he  visiteci,  and  viewed,  with  a  devotion  almost  sacred  in  its  intensitj'. 
Ballads,  family  histories,  genealogies— these  in  galore,  in  all  the  unmethodical 
delightfulness  of  a  tinker's  wallet,  lay  jumbled  up  in  his  capacious  brain,  to  be  re- 
produced in  various  books  with  a  confusing  prolixity,  always  tantalizing,  yea,  some- 
times tiresome.  His  first  publication  was  the  above,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet, 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  poem  "  Don",  only  there  is  less  real  poetry  in  Saunders' 
two  volumes  than  may  be  found  in  any  two  pages  of  its  elder  brother.  Of  his 
other  works  (and  all  he  ever  published  are  now  rare,  and  eagerly  sought  after  by 
local  collectors),  "The  Eccentric  Magazine  "in  three  parts  (part  three  being  called 
the  "Lounger's  Commonplace  Book")  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  bon  mots,  and 
various  curious  items  selected  from  magazines  and  other  publications,  and  was 
issue  i  in  1820, 1821,  and  1822.  Three  small  collections  of  north  conntry  ballads  also 
came  from  his  pen,  and  are  noted  below.  In  1828  he  put  forth  "  The  Donean 
Tourist",  a  work  similar  in  purpose  to  the  "  Itinerary  ",  but  entirely  in  prose.  Here 
his  sins  of  digression  are  carried  to  an  extent  that  renders  it  almost  unreadable,  the 
jumble  of  items  topographical,  genealogical,  and  lengendary  making  the  work  little 
other  than  a  mass  of  literary  pie.  He  died  in  extreme  poverty,  20th  April,  1838 ; 
not  in  his  beloved  Bon-Accord,  as  he  fondly  wished,  but  at  Boltfngstone,  a  roadside 
inn  between  Tarland  and  Strathdon,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Cold- 
stone.] 

Plays,  Poems,  Tales,  and  other  pieces,  by  John  Burness.     12mo, 
320  pages.     Montrose,  Printed  by  Smith  &  Hill,  1819. 

Man's  Chief  Good,  a  poem  by  Nathaniel  Gillet,  8vo,     Aberdeen 
Printed  by  D.  Chalmers  &  Co.,  1819. 

On    Predestination  ;    a   Poetical   detection   of  the   most   absurd 
doctrine  of  Purgatory.     By  George  Legg.     Aberdeen,  1819, 

[GKOaoE  Lkoo,  known  in  his  generation  as  "the  theological  bard",  quite  outrivalled  John 
Davidson,  in  the  prosaic  baldness  of  his  ■  oggerel.  He  was  a  labourer  in  the  service 
of  the  Police  Board  of  Aberdeen,  and  published  poems  and  sermons  at  no  great 
interval  during  half-a-century.  Some  of  the  former  we  note:— "An  Elegy  on  the 
death  of  Ann  Legg"  (the  poet's  daughter);  "A  Poetical  Essay  on  Faith";  "A  Pane- 
g>ric  on  the  death  of  Mr.  D.  Longmuir":  "A  Poetical  View  of  Christian  Exercise", 
&c.] 

Miscelllaneous  Poems,  on  various  subjects,  by  Elizabeth  Tevendale, 
12mo,  48  pages.     Aberdeen,  Printed  for  the  author,  by  A.  Imlay,  1820. 

[Elizabeth  Tevendale  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Arbuthnot,  Kiiicardineshire,  in  February, 
1784.  Misfortune  overtook  her  father,  who  died  the  day  she  was  born,  leaving 
her  mother  in  extreme  ijoverty  with  three  children.  At  the  age  of  10,  Elizabeth 
went  out  to  service,  and  continued  therein  till  1808,  when  she  married  Robert 
Hutcheon,  farmer,  Boghill  of  Arbuthnot.  On  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
was  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  which  went  against  her,  and  she  was  again  sunk  in 
poverty,  from  which  she  strove  to  rise  i)erseveringly.  Whether  the  publication 
of  her  little  book  helped  her,  or  what  was  her  ultimate  fate,  we  have  been  un- 
able to  leani.  One  of  the  l)est  pieces  in  lier  volume  the  song,  "  Frosty  beardit 
warlock  bo<lie",  haH  been  credited  to  Andrew  Malcolm,  Schoolmaster  Lcochiel- 
'''"^1""^;,  who  composed  it  while  teacher  at  Glenbervic.] 
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Poems,  EpiTArns,  and  Songs,  by  Alexander  Skene,  8vo,  60  pages. 
Aberdeen,  Printed  for  the  author,  1820. 

The  Martial  Achievements  of  Sir  "William  Wallace,  an 
historical  play  in  five  acts,  by  David  Anderson,  12nio,  203  pages. 
Aberdeen,  Printed  for  the  Author  by  D.  Chalmers  &  Co.,  1821. 

Hero  and  Leander,  a  tale  of  love,  translated  from  the  ancient  poet 
Musjeus,  with  other  poems,  8vo,  50  pages,  by  Francis  Adam,  Surgeon, 
Edinburgh,  Printed  for  A.  Brown  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  1821.  12mo,  50 
pages. 

[Though  in  no  serse  possessed  by  the  pure  spirit  of  poesy,  which  inspired  the  early  literary 
efforts  of  many  of  his  contemporary  class-fellows,  Francis  Adam  nevertheless  caught 
in  his  college  career  a  passion  for  the  classics  which  grew  with  his  mental  growth, 
and  made  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  him,  throughout  all  the  struggle  and 
toil  of  a  busy  professional  life,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  delight  and  pleasure.  He 
was  born  at  Lnmphanan  in  1797,  his  father  being  a  farmer  there  ;  was  educated  at 
the  parish  school,  and  King's  College,  Old  Aberdeen.  After  taking  his  degree  he 
entered  on  the  study  of  medicine,  and  finally  in  1820  settled  do'W'u  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
village  of  Banchory.  A  short  time  before  this  no  settled  medical  pi-actitioner  lived 
there,  but  a  doctor  from  Aberdeen  visited  it  for  consultation  once  a  week.  It  soon 
became  known  that  a  practice  worth  some  £300  a  year  might  be  had  in  the  localitj",  and 
for  some  four  years  Mr.  Garioch,  who,  in  1819,  became  minister  of  Strachan,  had 
wrought  up  the  practice.  Into  this  comparatively  new  field  Mr.  Adam  entered,  but 
unfortunately  a  strife  with  his  predecessor  over  the  question  of  remuneration  made 
it  up-hill  work  to  him  for  some  time.  He  had  no  sooner  settled  there,  however, 
than  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first  fruits  of  his  classical  studies,  mostly  done  during 
his  college  work,  in  tiie  small  12mo  noted  above.  In  spite  of  the  modest}-  of  his 
introduction  and  notes  to  the  principal  poem,  those  versed  in  classical  subjects 
detected  a  critical  acmnen  which  promised  well  for  his  riper  years.  He 
married  a  Miss  Shaw  of  Bellfield,  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  most  accom- 
lish'^d  scholars  of  the  day,  secured  by  attention  and  skill  a  large  practice  among  the 
scattered  peasantry  of  the  district  and  continued  with  growing  ardour  his  classical 
studies.  In  1853  he  ga\  e  forth  some  fresh  fruits  of  his  labours  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Arundines  Devse ;  or  Poetical  Translations  on  a  New  Principle.  By  a  Scottish 
Physician.  Aberdeen:  D.  Wyllie  &  Son".  This  work  was  much  praised  for  its 
classicality  by  all  the  leading  authorities,  the  purity  of  his  Latin  compositions  being 
declared  to  compare  favourably  with  Buchanan,  Johnston,  and  Ruddiman ;  a 
rendering  of  Gray's  famous  elegy  benig  declared  perfect.  His  University  conferred 
its  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him;  yet  still  in  his  out-of-the-way  little  world 
he  plodded  along,  known  only  to  the  learned  few,  and  to  his  humble  patients,  who 
knew  something  of  the  secret  of  his  success  bj-  the  wallet  of  books  he  always  carried 
in  his  capacious  pockets.  His  roads  in  his  daily  rounds  were  always  long,  and  he 
improved  the  passing  hours,  by  reading  his  favourite  authors  as  he  went.  To  many 
it  came  like  a  revelation,  when  in  1856,  a  writer  in  the  Scotsmen,  reviewing  some 
medical  works,  said  :— "It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  and  something  to  be  proud  and 
ashamed  of,  that  the  most  learned  physician  in  Europe  is  at  this  moment  a  surgeon 

in  a  small  village  on  Deeside We  remember  finding  this  great  scholar 

.  .  .  .  diverting  himself  with  doing  an  Ode  of  Horace  into  Greek  verse ; 
being  then  at  the  call  of  any  Shepherd's  'crying  wife'  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Clochnaben.  In  any  other  country,  such  a  man  would  not  have  been 
permitted  to  remain  long  in  such  a  jiosition  Our  heroes  are  vr  ry  dryly  nursed 
—they  are  perhaps  all  the  more  hardy  and  leonine— but  small  thanks  to  their 
mothier ".  Untimely  hours  and  exposure  to  all  weathers,  incident  to  his  calling, 
soon  began  to  tell  oil  him,  and,  after  frequent  attacks  of  bronchitis,  he  d  ed  at  Bell- 
field,  which  he  had  inherited  through  his  wife,  on  26th  Februarj-,  1861.  His  friends 
and  admirers  in  Banchory  raised  a  monument  in  the  village  to  his  memory,  so  that 
after  ages  might  know  something  of  as  great  and  good  a  man  as  e\er  trod  ita 
green  sward. 

Juvenilia,  or  Poems  WTitten  in  youth  on  religious  and  moral  subjects, 
by  J.  H.  Gerrie,  Old  Deer.     Aberdeen,  1822. 

Scarce  Ancient  Ballads,  many  never  before  published,  with 
notes,  by  Alexr.  Laiiig.     12mo,  Aberdeen,  1822. 

Thistle  of  Scotland,  a  collection  of  ancient  ballads  with  notes,  by 
Alexr.  Laing,  12mo.  Printed  for  the  Author  by  J.  Booth,  Aberdeen, 
1823. 
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Douglas  Travestie,  to  which  ;ae  added  [)ocms  and  songs  chiefly  in 
the  broad  Scottish  dialect,  by  George  Smith,  8vo,  114  pages.  Aberdeen, 
Printed  by  D.  Chahners  &  Co.,  1824. 

The  Stabliad  and  other  Poems  [by  John  Gumming,  D.D.],  12mo, 
28  pages.     Aberdeen,  Printed  by  J.  Booth,  jmi.,  1825. 

Gleanings  of  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  Scarce  Old  Ballads, 
with  notes,  by  P.  Buchan,  12mo,  216  pages.     Peterhead,  1825. 

The  College,  and  other  Poems  [by  Jno.  Longmuir],  12mo,  90 
pages.     Edinburgh,  Printed  for  L.  Smith,  Aberdeen,  1825. 

The  Robbers  and  other  Poems,  by  John  Marshall,  12mo.  Edinburgh, 
Printed  for  L.  Smith,  Aberdeen,  1825. 

[The  author  while  a  student  was  one  of  the  Censor  writers,  and  latterly  became  Episcopal 
Minister  at  Blairgowrie.] 

Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  David  Anderson,  8vo,  120 
pages.     Aberdeen,  Printed  at  the  Star  oflice,  for  the  Author,  1826. 

Poems  and  Songs,  by  James  G.  Todd.  Aberdeen,  Printed  by  D. 
Chalmers  &  Co.,  1826. 

[Originally  published  in  Glasgow  in  1818.  The  author  was  born  at  Bonhill,  near  Dum- 
barton, 3rd  June,  1798.  His  parents  removed  to  Glasgow,  and  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  mercantile  firm  there.  ITnder  an  attack  of  temporary  insanity,  he  committed 
suicide  at  Campbeltown,  14th  April,  1822.] 

May  Flowers,  Poems  and  Songs,  some  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by 
John  Imlah,  12mo,  230  pages.     London  :  Baldwin,  Cradock,  &  Jay,  1827. 

Poems,  by  Patrick  Knox,  8vo,  123  pages.  Aberdeen,  G.  King,  38 
St..  Nicholas  Street,  1827. 

[The  muse  of  Patrick  Knox  is  certainly  one  of  the  humblest  that  ever  carried  a  spark  of 
sacred  fire  to  the  heart  of  mortal.  In  fact  she  is  such  an  earthly  commonplace 
creature  that  we  doubt  if  her  home  of  inspiration  were  at  a  greater  altitude  than 
the  top  of  his  father's  peat-stack.  Patrick  was  the  son  of  a  crofter  at  Colynie, 
Methlick,  and  appi^ars  to  have  travelled  about  the  country  a  good  deal  —Aberdeen, 
Inverness,  Carlisle,  and  Dundee,  as  agent  for  the  Messrs  Blackie,  Publishers, 
Glasgow.  The  above  publication  contains  a  lot  of  rubbisli,  which,  when  he  again 
appeared  in  print,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  suppress.  It  also  contains  "  The  Twa 
Hares",  a  rig-ma-role  confab  between  an  old  experienced  liare  that  fulminates 
against  the  iniquitous  ga-ne  laws,  and  a  giddy  young  mawkin  that  imagines  their 
greatest  friend  to  be  the  gamekeeper,  &c.,  &c.  This  piece  considerably  altered 
and  extended,  but  we  can  hardly  say  improved,  appeared  and  gave  the  title  to  his 
second  venture,  published  at  Dundee  in  1846.  Among  the  additions  to  this  precious 
poem,  which  appeared  in  1846,  are  "  Faded  Flowers",  a  series  of  verses  relating  to 
family  bereavements,  which  ought  to  have  been  confined  to  the  family  circle ;  a  few 
lyrics  under  the  imposing  titles  "Songs  of  Scotland"  and  "Songs  of  Evening"; 
some  nine  sonnets,  and  other  pieces  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  all  exceedingly 
jejune.  The  volume,  however,  is  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  it  called  forth  a 
criticism  in  the  Athenceum  (12th  September,  1846),  which  though  a  perfect  example 
of  that  superfluous  operation  of  breaking  a  butterfl^^  on  the  wheel,  should  have 

Itroved  a  salutary  warning  to  poetical  sinners  with  an  itch  for  type  for  all  time  coming, 
■'rom  a  letter  before  us  from  the  author  to  the  editor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury, 
dated  from  Dundee,  "September,  1846",  bespeaking  that  gentleman's  kindly  treat- 
ment of  his  volume,  he  complains  bitterly  of  what  he  calls  the  unkind,  not  to  say, 
unfair  treatment  of  his  simple  lays  at  the  hand  of  the  Athenceum.  Patrick  how- 
ever, se  ms  to  have  taken  his  critic's  advice,  for  he  appears  to  have  gone  in  peace 
and  Hiimcd  in  i>rint  no  more.) 
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Poetical  Trifles,  by  George  Menzies.  Sc-ond  edition,  24rD0,  120 
pages.  Aberdeen,  Priuted  by  R  Cobban  &  Co.,  at  the  Star  office,  for 
the  Author,  1827.     [First  edition  published  at  Forfar,  1822.] 

Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  Thomas  Daniel,  Easter 
Anquharney,  Crudeu,  12mo,  104  pages.  Aberdeen,  Printed  by  R. 
Cobban  &  Co.,  for  the  Author,  1827.  Second  edition,  enlarged,  2-4mo, 
150  pages.     Printed  for  the  Author  by  R.  King,  Peterhead,  1837. 

Juvenile  Lays,  by  Joseph  Grant,  12mo,  177  pages.  Aberdeen, 
Printed  by  R.  Cobban  &  Co.,  for  the  Author,  1828. 

Poems  and  Songs,  by  Harry  Gauld,  12mo,  21:0  pages.  Aberdeen, 
Printed  by  R.  Cobban  &  Co.,  1828. 

Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  with  Notes 
by  P.  Buclian,  2  vols ,  8vo,  320  pages,  352  pages.  Edinburgh,  Printed 
for  W.  &  D.  Laing,  &c.,  1828. 

Poems,  Scotch  and  English,  by  Adam  Cruiekshank,  1 2mo.  Aberdeen, 
Printed  by  R.  Cobban  &  Co.,  for  the  Author,  1829. 

Kincardineshire  Traditions,  by  Joseph  Grant,  12mo,  GO  pages. 
Aberdeen,  printed  by  J.  Davidson  &  Co.,  1830. 

[Poems  by  W.  M'Lean.     Aberdeen,  1831  q 

The  Widow  and  Her  Son,  or  The  Runaway;  a  Borough  Tale  of 
1782,  in  Four  Cantos,  by  John  Milne.  Aberdeen,  1831.  Second 
edition,  "with  Notes  and  other  Miscellaneous  Productions,"  8vo,  312 
pages.     Aberdeen,  J.  A.  Wilson,  Upperkirkgate,  1851. 

[Reform  Songs  and  Poems.     Aberdeen,  1831 1] 

Poetical  Ephemeras,  by  J.  Pennycook  Brown.  8vo,  208  pages. 
Aberdeen,  1831. 

The  Olio,  a  new  collection  of  Recitations,  Songs,  Duets,  &c.,  by 
Charles  Smith,  comedian.     Peterhead,  Printed  by  P.  Buchau,  1831. 

Poems,  containing  the  History  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph,  and  other 
original  pieces  both  serious  and  facetious,  by  Alexander  Beattie,  A.M.,  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  Tain,  12mo,  260  pages.  Edinburgh,  Printed  for  the 
Author,  1832. 

Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Buchan  dialect,  by  W.  Scott,  12mo,  202  pages. 
Aberdeen,  Printed  by  J.  Davidson  &  Co.,  1832. 

King  Robert  Bruce,  or  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  an  historical 
play  in  five  acts,  by  David  Anderson,  12mo,  94  pages.  Aberdeen,  W. 
Collie,  Upperkirkgate,  1833. 
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Poems,  consisting  of  Epistles,  Satires^  Odes,  Tales,  Sacred  Melodies, 
Songs,  &c.,  and  a  poetical  dedication  to  the  Guildry  of  Aberdeen, 
by  M.  Birnie,  8vo.     Aberdeen,  Printed  by  D.  Chalmers  &  Co.,  1834. 

[For  a  period  of  well  nigh  fifty  j'ears  no  more  familiar  figure  paused  through  the  streets  of 
Aberdeen  than  that  of  the  dapper  little  surgeon,  Moses  Birnie.  Born  in  1785  of  a 
highly  respectable  family,  originally  belonging  to  the  Old  Town,  he  used  to  speak  in 
after  years  with  no  small  pride  of  having  been  the  class  and  play  fellow  of  Lord 
Byron,  while  at  Mr.  Bowers'  School  in  Longaore.  He  was  early  devoted  to  the 
muses,  some  of  the  pieces  he  ultimately  published  having  been  written  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  ;  and  through  a  long  life  he  continued  a  faithful  devotee,  his  last  published 
production  "  St.  Paul  at  Athens",  being  given  forth  after  he  had  covered  the  three- 
score and  ten  of  human  existence.  He  is  said  to  have  served,  early  in  the  century, 
for  some  time  either  in  the  navy  or  the  merchant  service  as  a  surgeon,  but  having 
some  small  share  of  means  at  his  disposal,  he  ultimately  married  and  settled 
down  in  his  native  place  as  a  surgeon  and  amateur  agriculturist.  Indeed,  poetry, 
scientific  agriculture,  and  theology  were  the  hobbies  of  his  life— the  latter  having 
occupied  much  of  his  earlier  years,  and  bore  fruit  towards  the  close  of  his  career  in 
several  sermons  which  he  distributed  among  his  more  intimate  friends.  He  at  one 
tiine  took  a  small  farm  on  Hill  of  Pitfodels  in  order  to  work  out  his  theories  on 
farming ;  and  though  financially  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  yet  the  result  which  he 
published  in  a  volume  entitled  "A  Series  of  Experiments  in  Agriculture,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  comparative  value  of  a  great  variety  of  manure  and  their 
relative  effects  on  grain,  green  and  grass  crops,  made  by  Moses  Birnie,  from  1821  to 
1828  inclusive,  Aberdeen,  printed  by  J.  Davidson  and  Co.,  1829",  show  that  he 
was  far  seeing  enough  to  know  many  of  the  benefits  which  chemical  manures  properly 
applied  have  subsequently  been  demonstrated  to  possess,  and  to  anticipate  much  of 
their  valuable  aids  to  agriculture.  In  1834,  he  published  the  above  volume  of  verse, 
another  experiment  which,  we  doubt  not,  was  equally  unprofitable  with  the  farming. 
Indeed  Moses'  position  among  uur  local  bards  is  exceedingly  lowly,  his  musings  for 
the  most  part  having  a  strong  backbone  of  prose  in  them,  slenderly  embellished 
with  a  little  fancy  and  occasional  fragments  of  metrical  grace.  His  "Tales",  how- 
ever they  may  have  read  in  the  more  ordinary  form  of  prose,  are  not  enhanced  by 
being,  as  the  author  says,  "put  mto  the  more  fascinating  garb  of  poetry''— and  his 
'Satires",  original  and  translated,  have  no  more  sting  in  them  than  has  the 
ordinary  blue-fly.  His  "Odes",  written  "between  the  hours  of  six  and  nine"  on 
the  last  days  of  each  year  from  1807  to  1814,  are  for  the  most  part  dull  echoes  of  the 
political  commonplace  of  the  times,  garnished  with  pious  reflections,  and  it  is  only 
when  we  come  to  his  "Songs"  and  "Miscellaneous  Pieces"  that  we  find  him  other 
than  dull.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  whole  everyday  life  was  swathed  in 
poetry,  though  he  knew  it  not ;  or,  if  he  did  know  it,  he  lost  it  in  the  process  of 
transcription.  The  brightest  and  best  part  of  his  character  was  his  constant  and 
unostentatious  benevolence,  his  habit  of  charity— that  real  charity  which  gives,  not 
out  of  superfluous  wealth,  but  out  of  the  narrow  means  which  barely  supplies 
one's  own  necessities— that  stinting  of  one's  self  to  shed  gladness  on  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  the  less  fortunate.  It  was  this  native  benevolence  in  his  character, 
which  during  his  long  life  was  so  ettective  in  its  operations  and  so  unobtrusive  in 
its  character  that  endeared  him  to  all  who  came  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
anceship. He  resi  led  for  many  years  in  the  Correction  Wynd,  and  Longacre,  and 
for  some  time  held  the  post  of  Billet-master— not  a  very  lucrative  affair.  On  his 
retirement  from  ^.ctive  life  in  1858  he  removed  to  Don  Street,  Old  Aberdeen,  where 
he  died  on  31st  May,  1866.  aged  81.] 

The  Peterhead  Smugglers  of  the  last  century,  or  AVilliam  and 
Annie,  an  original  melo-drama  in  three  acts,  also  poems  and  songs,  with 
])iographical  notices  by  Peter  Buchan,  12mo,  96  pages  (with  portrait). 
Edinburgh,  Thos.  Stevenson,  1834. 

The  Orphan  Sailor,  a  tragic  tale  of  Love,  Pity,  and  War,  by  P. 
Buchan,  12mo,  24  pages.     Second  edition,  Edinburgh,  1834. 

Tales  of  the  Glexs,  ballads  and  songs  by  Joseph  Grant.  Dundee, 
1834.     ReiJ}u>ted,  Stonehaven,  1869. 

The  Dream  of  a  Lake  Poet,  by  Edwaid  Vernon.  Aberdeen, 
1834. 

An  Cluaran  Albannach,  a  repository  of  ballads,  ii  any  never  before 
published,  to  which  is  appended  copious  notes,  liistorical,  biographical, 
illustrative,  and  critical,  carefully  selected  and  arranged  from  the  best 
authorities,  by  the  author  of  the  Caledonian  IthiPvartL  12mo.  Aberdeen, 
1834. 
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Rustic  Ehymes,  by  John  Dunbar.     Aberdeen,  1834. 

The  Budget,  well  stuffed  with  screeds  of  piose  and  verse,  8vo,  8 
pages  [No  I.,  Dec.  29,  1835,  published  fortnightly  by  J.  Watt,  9 
Guestrow.] 

Miscellaneous  Poems,  by  Adam  Charles,  Clatt.  Aberdeen,  Printed 
by  J.  Watt,  Guestrow,  1835. 

Nathan's  Parable  to  David,  a  Poem,  to  which  is  prefixed  an 
Enigma  of  the  most  abstruce  kind.  By  Adam  Charles,  Clatt.  Aber- 
deen, Printed  by  J.  Anderson  &  Co.,  5  Longacre,  1836.  18rao,  20 
pages. 

,  [Adam  Charles  was  born  at  Backbiini,  Gartlj-,  where  his  father  was  a  crofter.  He  ne\er 
had  the  advantage  of  anj-  schooHng,  but  learned  to  read  while  herding.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  weaver  at  Clatt,  \\here  he  afterwards  set  up  on  his  own  account, 
and  during  a  season  had  Thorn,  the  Inverurie  poet,  working  to  him  as  a  journej'- 
man.  Music  was  a  passion  with  him,  and  under  Thom  he  acquired  considerable 
skill  as  a  fiute  p]a\er.  He  removed  to  Bogfountaiti,  wliere  he  was  emplo3'ed 
successively  as  weaver,  merchant,  and  postman  ;  and  latterly  dial  making  and  sett- 
ing, as  well  as  clock-repairing,  superceded  the  muses  as  the  hobbies  of  his  life. 
He  died  there  in  July,  1886.] 

Bible  Lays,  consisting  of  paraphrases,  and  illustrations  of  passages 
of  Scripture,  together  with  a  few  miscellaneous  pieces,  by  Rev.  John 
Longmuir,      Aberdeen,  1838. 

Napoleon  in  Russia,  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  bv  David  Anderson, 
Aberdeen,  AV.  Collie,  1838. 

The  Buchan  Clown,  a  moral  and  literary  miscellany,  4to,  8  pages. 

[N^o  I.,  March,  1838,  publi>^hed  monthly  by  Alexander  Connou,  Peterhead.] 

The  Prophecy,  a  prospective  poem  in  three  cantos,  by  William 
Cadenhead,  24mo,  78  pages.  Aberdeen,  Printed  for  the  rtuthor  by  J. 
Daniel,  48  Castle  Street,  1839. 

The  Dance  of  Baldarroch  (no  title,  12mo,  16  page=!,  and  frontis- 
piece), N.D.  (1839).     Printed  by  J.  Daniel,  48  Castle  Street. 

[Attributed  to  Andrew  Edwar  1,  Bookseller,  Stonehaven.] 

Association,  or  the  progress  of  feeling,  a  poem  in  four  books,  by  G. 
Garioch,  (Meldrum).     Edinburgh,  1839. 

Piper  Tam  and  the  Priest  of  Methlic,  by  A.  Patterson. 
Aberdeen,  1839. 

Poems,  by  John  Davidson,  author  of  Recollections  of  Prof  James 
Kid<l,  LL.D.,  &c.,  &c.     Aberdeen,  G.  King,  St.  Nicholas  St.,  1839. 

[JOHX  Davidson"  was  born  at  Old  Meldrum,  29th  March,  1804.  Being  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  a  bursary  at  Marischal  College,  he  entered  the  service  of  Andrew  David- 
son, Advocate,  Aberdeen,  and  wrought,  during  his  long  life,  with  various  legal 
firms,  as  a  writer.  He  began  to  rhyme  early,  and  in  prose  and  verse  published 
quite  a  host  of  pamphlets,  from  the  early  years  of  the  great  reform  movement  till 
about  1866,  when  he  went  to  Dundee.  His  verses  are  rarely  other  than  doggerel- 
yet  a  line  which  occurs  in  one  of  his  reform  ditties  did  obtained  notoriety  : — 

"  'Tis  true  in  Aberdeen  we  dwell, 
A  northern  city  cold, 

But  that  our  hearts  are  true  to  him. 
King  William  has  been  told  ". 
He  died  at  Dundee— where  he  was  engaged  in  assisting  to  arrange  the  burgh-records 
for  publication  (a  kind  of  work  he  had  some  experience  in,  having  copied  old  MSS. 
for  the  Spalding  Club)— 29th  September,  1871.  Some  of  his  friends  subsequently 
published  a  small  volume,  "  Selections  from  the  Literary  Remains  of  John  David- 
son, for  many  years  writer  in  Aberdeen,  and  recently  Antiquarian  for  Dundee. 
Aberdeen  :  Lewis  Smith,  1872".] 
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The  Historie  of  the  Baron  of  Pitfoddels,  quha  was  wirriet  by 
his  awin  catt.  Aberdeen,  imprentit  be  George  Cornivall  at  his  prentin 
house,  in  the  Castle-gate,  1839. 

[Written  by  William  Duncan,  late  Treasurer  of  Police,  and  reprinted  in  "The  Deeside 
Guidfc",  1854.  j 

Poems  and  Epitaphs,  by  a  Son  of  the  Mist,  12mo,  14  pages. 
Aberdeen,  printed  by  J.  Avery,  1839. 

Poems,  Radical  Rhymes,  Tales,  &a,  by  John  Mitchell,  12mo,  100 
pages.     Aberdeen,  published  and  sold  by  the  Author,  1840. 

The  Wreath  of  Temperance,  by  John  Mitchell,  12nio,  16  pages. 
Edinburgh,  1841. 

Poems  and  Songs,  by  John  Imlah,  12mo,  288  pages.  London, 
Cunningham,  1841. 

The  Holy  Sabbath,  and  other  Poems,  by  James  Wilkie,  Towie. 
Aberdeen,  Lewis  Smith,  George  King  &  Co.,  1841. 

[Poems  by  Charles  Scott     Aberdeen,  1841 1] 

Fragments  in  Verse  [motto],  12mo.  Aberdeen,  printed  by  D. 
Chalmers  and  Co.,  1842. 

Hamespun  Rhymes,  spun  upon  the  Rhyme-spinning  Wheel  of  a 
Foveran  Blockhead,  alias  Jamie  Smith,  Rhyme-spinner  for  the  hale 
district  of  Formartine,  24mo,  96  pages.  Aberdeen,  printed  by  G.  Mackay 
for  the  Author,  1842.  Second  edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  8vo, 
King  &  Co.,  1874.     Third  edition,  1879. 

[The  same  author  subsequently  published  Occasional  Rhymes  on  Local  Subi'ects,  by 
James  Smith.     Small  8vo,  Gi  pages.    Aberdeen,  printed  for  the  Author,  ISsl.] 

Rustic  Rhymes,  Sangs  an'  Sonnets,  by  Peter  Still,  Poet-Laureate  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Poverty,  and  Bard-in-Chief  over  the 
district  of  Buchan,  18mo,  60  pages.  Printed  lor  the  Author  by  R.  King, 
Peterhead,  1842. 

Rural  Poems  and  Songs,  by  Charles  Mitchell,  Bridgend,  Cabrach. 
Printed  for  tlie  Author,  n.p.,  n.d. 

[A  most  extraordinary  production.  It  is  very  sf-arce,  and  ought  to  be  so.  The  only  copy 
we  have  seen  is  in  the  "Mitchell  Library",  Glasgow.  The  coarse  chat,  courting 
adventures,  smut,  &c.,  that  used  to  go  on  in  a  country  servants'  bothie,  put  into 
outrageous  rhyme,  and  in  untoned-down  language,  make  up  the  contents  of  this 
curiosity.] 

Summer  Excursions  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Banff,  &c.,  by  a 
Deveronside  Poet  [Alexander  Harper],  with  plates  and  map,  12mo,  62 
pages.  Banff.  J.  Imlach,  1843.  [Reprinted  in  "Fruits  of  Solitary 
Hours",  Aberdeen,  1852.] 

[Poems  by  Martha  Simon.     Aberdeen,  1843?] 

The  Culsalmond  Psalms  [single  leaves,  printed  on  one  side]  No. 
I-VII.     Printed  at  the  Constitutional  Office,  1843. 

Hours  of  Leisure,  consisting  of  Poems  on  various  subjects,  and 
brief  Sketches  of  several  Ancient  Places  in  Scotland,  with  short  reflec- 
tions, by  William  Duncan,  wright.  Aberdeen,  Printed  for  the  Author 
by  G.  Mackay,  1843. 
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Ballads  and  Lays  from  Scottish  History,  by  Xorval  Clyiie,  A.M., 
12mo,  208  pages.     Edinburgh,  R.  Shaud,  ISU. 

[Mr.  Clyne  has  since  printed  "Ballads  from  Scottish  History— Edinburjjh,  18G3",  8vo.  249 
pages,  in  which  revised  versions  of  some  of  his  earlier  pieces  occur,  though  much  of 
the  volume  is  new.  Also,  a  small  volume  for  private  circulation,  "  The  Lost  Eagle 
and  other  verses,  1880",  limo,  48  pages.] 

Poems  and  Songs,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  by  Peter  Still, 
Millbank,  by  Peterhead,  12mo,  159  pages.  Aberdeen,  Printed  for  the 
Author  by  G.  &  R.  King,  1844. 

The  Muse  of  the  Mearns,  by  William  Jamie.  12mo,  166  pages. 
Aberdeen,  1844. 

[William  Jamie  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Marvkirk,  •25th  Decern'  er,  1818.  He  was  a 
blacksmith  to  trade,  but  latterly  followed  the  occupation  of  a  teacher.  He  removed 
to  Glasgow,  where  he  died  aboiit  1864.  His  other  poetical  works  were  published  at 
Montrose.] 

Tales  of  Aberdeen,  interspersed  with  Rhymes,  12mo,  60  pages. 
Aberdeen,  printed  for  the  Author,  1844. 

Rhymes  and  Recollections  of  a  Handloom  Weaver,  by 
William  Thom  of  luvenuy,  12mo.  London,  Smith,  Elder,  c^  Co.,  1844. 
Seconl  Edition,  8vo  (with  portrait),  same  publishers,  1845.  Third 
Edition,  8vo  (with  portrait),  same  publishers,  1847.  Fourth  edition. 
Edited  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  W.  Skinner.  Paisley,  Gardner, 
1880.     8vo,  pp.  xcvi.  +  102  +  xvi. 

['OEMS,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  Thomas  Anderson,  Port- 
soy.    Aberdeen,  G.  &  R.  King,  1844. 

Poems  and  Snatches  of  Prose,  by  T.  Denham,  12mo,  200  pages. 
Loudon,  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  1845. 

Rhymes  and  Reminiscences  of  an  Itinerary,  by  David  Dougall. 
Aberdeen,  1845. 

Islaford  and  other  Poems,  a  book  for  winter  evenings  and 
summer  moods,  by  George  Murray,  12mo,  192  pages.  London,  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.,  1845. 

The  Cottar's  Sunday  and  other  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  by  Peter  Still,  12mo,  200  pages.     Aberdeen,  G.  Sz  W.  King,  1845. 

The  Twa  Hares  and  other  Poems,  by  Patrick  Knox,  12mo,  96 
pages.     Dundee,  Printed  by  and  for  James  Chalmers,  1846. 

Artless  Lays,  by  Jane  Adams,  Oldmachar,  12mo,  16  pages. 
Aberdeen,  printed  by  g!  Rennie,  61  Broad  Street,  1846.  Part  III.  24mo, 
20  pages.     Aberdeen,  G.  Cornwall,  1849. 

Artless  Lays,  by  Jane  Adams,  Old  Aberdeen,  2nd  edition,  12mo, 
38  leaves.  ^Aberdeen,  Printed  by  G.  Cornwall,  1849. 

Poems,  by  William  M.  Webster,  Granitehill,  12mo,  32  pages. 
Aberdeen,  Printed  by  George  Rennie,  1847. 

Poems  and  Epistles,  by  Gilbert  Rust,  12mo,  144  pages.  Aber- 
deen, Printed  for  the  Author  by  W.  Bennet,  1847. 

U  U 
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MiDXiGHT  Musings  in  the  Churchyard  of  Glengairn,  near  Ballater 
[by  '' B "],  12mo,  12  pages.  Aberdeen,  Prmted  by  G.  Rennie,  Broad 
Street,  1847. 

Poems,  by  Widow  Jeukinson,  12mo,  48  pages.  Aberdeen,  Printed 
for  and  sold  by  the  Author,  1848. 

A  Selection  of  Poems  and  Songs,  by  William  Hadden,  South 
Coldstream,  Drumoak,  12mo,  90  pages.  Aberdeen,  Printed  by  W. 
Bennet,  1849. 

Musings  in  Verse,  by  George  Mitchell,  New  Deer,  1849. 

[Second  edition,  with  a  sketch  of  the  Author's  life,  and  Select  F'oenis,  by  Alex.  Mitchell, 
the  Bridge  of  Dee  poet.     18nio,  80  pages.     Aberdeen,  W.  Lindsaj',  1869.] 

The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Human  Misery,  a  mock  heroic  poem, 
by  Johnny  Raw,  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  Scraper  Sharnton,  12mo, 
24  pages.     Aberdeen,  Lewis  Smith,  1849. 

Poems,  by  James  Lamont,  the  Oldmachar  Poet,  12mo,  34  pages. 
Printed  for  and  sold  by  the  Author,  1849. 

The  Ploughman  Muse,  being  a  number  of  poetical  pieces  and 
random  rhymes,  by  John  Bain,  Maryculter,  24mo,  70  pages.  Aberdeen, 
Printed  for  the  Author,  1849. 

Twa  Recruits,  Jamieson  and  Learmouth,  a  true  tale,  entirely 
original,  by  Grant,  the  Grampian  Shepherd,  12mo,  12  pages,  (cut  on 
covers).  Published  by  the  Author,  1849.  Reprinted,  no  title,  n.d.,  and 
without  the  three  shorter  pieces,  12mo,  8  pages.     [I860.] 

[James  Grant  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and  wrought  during  the  early  part  of  this  century 
as  a  cotton  weaver  at  Weir's  Factory,  Trinity  Street.  He  enlisted  in  Glasgow  as  a 
seven-jear's-man,  and  was  wiih  his  regi  nent  in  the  West  Indies.  When  he  came 
home,  he  took  to  travelling  the  country  as  an  itinerant  schoolmaster,  being  a 
specially  good  penman.  He  was  a  bachelor,  a  clean,  tidj-  man,  somewhat  marked 
by  smallpox.] 

Spring  and  other  Poems,  by  Adam  Chalmers,  12mo,  20  pages. 
Printed  for  the  Author,  1849. 

Sketches  of  the  Year  and  other  poems,  by  Adam  Chalmers, 
Peterhead,  18mo,  90  pages.     Printed  for  the  Author,  1850. 

[Adam  Chalmers  was  born  at  Peterhead  in  1833,  followed  the  occupation  of  a  quarrier,  and 
emigrated  to  New  Zealand  shortly  after  the  publication  of  "The Crusader  and  other 
Poems,  1856."J 

The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Hadden,  consisting  of  tales, 
songs,  satires,  epistles,  &c ,  96  pages,  12mo,  Aberdeen,  Printed  for  the 
Author,  1850. 

[James  Hadden  was  born  near  Stonehaven  in  1800.  He  was  a  labourer,  and  came  to 
Aberdeen  shortly  before  the  publication  of  the  above.  We  have  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  the  big  sonsie  figure  of  the  man,  and  his  feats  of  blindfold  play  at  the  game 
of  draughts.  He  died  a  pauper  at  Buckhill,  Cookney,  Kincardineshire,  3rd  Nov., 
1864.  His  works  were  published  in  two  "numbers",  and  though  he  promised 
another  in  three  months,  it  never  appeared.  His  widow,  who  lived  at  Cookney 
after  his  death,  had  a  large  number  of  pieces  in  MS.] 

The  Hamespun  Rhymes  of  a  Donside  ploughboy,  by  James  Cowie, 
12mo,  62  pages.     Fintray,  printed  for  the  Author,  1850. 

Lays  of  the  Revolutions  and  other  poems,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Jaffrey,  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1850, 
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DcxoTTAR  Castle,  a  Poem  by  the  Rev.  James  Walker.  l2iiio,  7 
pages.     Aberdeen,  n.d. 

[The  above  consists  of  two  poems  run  into  one.  The  first  was  written  by  Miss  Scott  of 
Benholm,  and  was  printed  in  the  Abeideen  Magazine  for  179t)  (p.  143).  The  second 
was  written  by  Andrew  Edward,  letter-carrier,  Stonehaven.] 

NiNEVAH,  a  prize  Poem,  by  P.  Bayne.     18mo.     Aberdeen,  n.d. 

Rhymes,  Reveeies,  and  Reminiscences,  by  AVilliam  Anderson, 
12mo,  224  pages.  Aberdeen,  printed  at  the  Herald  Oflace  by  John 
Finlayson,  1851.  Second  edition,  with  frontispiece  (but  in  reality  a 
fresh  collection).     8vo,  216  pages.     Aberdeen,  1867. 

Rossale,  a  Tale,  Ceilia  and  Nora,  or  the  "Warning,  and  other  pieces 
in  rhyme,  by  Emilia  Monro,  12mo,  350  pages.  Aberdeen,  G.  &  R. 
King,  1851. 

Fragments  in  Verse,  by  George  Mitchell,  18mo.     Aberdeen,  1851. 

Fruits  of  Solitary  Hours,  by  Alexander  Harper,  late  farmer  at 
Gellymill,  near  Banff,  now  in  Himtly,  8vo,  310  pages.  Aberdeen, 
Printed  for  the  Author  by  Wm.  Bennet,  1852. 

Musings  in  Verse,  by  George  Webster,  12mo,  94  pages,  with  rude 
frontispiece  of  "  The  Shepherd."     Fintray,  printed  for  the  Author,  1852. 

Poems  and  Songs,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  on  subjects 
of  local  interest,  by  Alexander  Robb,  12mo,  194  pages.  Aberdeen, 
Lewis  Smith,  1852. 

Poems  and  Songs,  by  John  Maclean,  12mo,  106  pages.  Aber- 
deen, Printed  by  J.  Daniel  &  Co.,  1852. 

[Born  at  Gilcomston,  Oldmachar,  1795,  reared  in  the  Poor's  Hospital  (now  Boys'  and  Girls 
Hospital),  and  took  early  to  a  wandering  life.  Was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  bu 
ran  away,  and  VTonght  at  various  jobs  and  in  various  places  throughout  the  shire 
At  the  time  of  his  publication  he  resided  at  Aberdeen,  with  his  wife  and  family,  and 
was  suffering  through  lameness  and  advancing  age.] 

St.  Paul  at  Athens,  a  poem,  by  M.  Birnie,  24mo,  14  pages. 
AbSrdeen,  Printed  by  George  Rennie,  1852. 

The  Last  Hope,  and  other  Poems,  by  John  Petrie.  8vo.  Edin- 
burgh, 1853. 

[John  Petrte,  the  author  of  quite  a  host  of  odes,  elegies,  and  sonnets,  which  over  a  series 
ot  years  he  contributed  to  newspaper  and  periodical  comers— and  which  finally,  for 
the  most  part,  found  their  resting-place  in  his  publications  of  1853  and  1859— was 
born  at  Stonehaven,  in  1829.  While  a  mere  lad,  he  entered  the  service  of  Mr. 
Brown,  a  solicitor  there,  but  shortly  after,  through  the  influence  of  some  friends, 
got  a  better  situation  with  Messrs.  Skinner  &  Ross,  advocates,  Aberdeen.  He  was 
not  long  there  till  he  received  an  appointment  under  Mr.  Newall  Burnett,  as  an 
assistant  clerk,  and  was,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Daniel,  his  superior  in  office,  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Sasines  clerk.  He  remained  in  Aberdeen  till  he  and  the  Registers 
were  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  25th  July,  1877. 

The  Scottish  Minstrel,  by  John  Fowlie,  12mo,  264  pages. 
Printed  and  published  for  the  Author,  1853. 

The  Jealous  Husband,  a  legend  of  Old  Aberdeen  Cathedral,  and 
Louisa  Northcote,  a  tale,  by  William  Gall,  jun.,  24mo,  38  pages.  Aber- 
deen, W.  Stevenson,  1853. 

FMr    Gall  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1831,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  poets 

'    corner  of  The  North  of  Scotland  Gazette,  and  Free  Preas.     He  has  been  for  many 

years  in  London,  and  published  some  years  ago  a  volume  of  plays,  which  received 

favourable  notice.     His  latest  work  is  "The  Enchanted  Island ",  a  poem  in  two  parts, 

by  William  Gordon  Gall,  8vo.,  119  pages,  London,  1885.] 
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The  Fair  Maid  of  Fintray,  and  Agendecca,  or  the  Maid  of  Hall- 
orest,  by  George  Cameron.     Fintray,  Printed  for  the  Author,  1853. 

The  Flight  of  Years,  a  farewell  to  *52,  by  R.  G.  Mason,  12mo. 
Aberdeen,  1853. 

Flights  of  Fancy,  and  Lays  of  Bon-Accord,  by  W.  Cadenhead, 
12mo,  332  pages.     Aberdeen,  1853. 

The  Evergreen,  a  collection  of  poems  and  songs,  by  James  Walker, 
Oldmeldrum.     Printed  for  the  Author,  1853. 

[The  author  was  born  hi  the  early  years  of  this  century,  either  in  Glenmuick  or  Coull,  and 
was  origrinally  a  shepherd,  it  was  while  "tending  his  fleecy  flocks "  at  Meldrum 
House,  that  he  composed  the  pieces  which  fill  "The  Evergreen."  He  was  a  self- 
taught  watch  and  clockmaker,  and  had  a  business  in  that  line  in  Oldmeldrum,  in 

1866.] 

The  Lentiad,  or  Peter  the  Pope,  and  his  pioneers  the  Peseymen, 
pommeled  and  pounded  with  a  Hudibrastic  Cudgel,  by  a  Beef-eater 
[Rev.  John  Allan],  12mo  264  pages.  London,  1853.  Second  edition 
(with  author's  name  as  editor),  1863. 

[Mr.  Allan  was  a  native  of  Ayrsliire,  and  for  some  years  minister  of  L^nion  Free  Church, 
Aberdeen ;  but,  owing  to  an  affection  of  the  throat,  had  to  retire  from  pulpit 
ministrations.  He  published  a  number  of  satirical  poems,  notably :—"  John  Todd, 
and  how  he  stirred  his  own  Broth,  a  tale  worth  telling.  London,  1864".  "  Fiddle- 
de-dee,  a  hurdy-gurdy  Ode  anent  Presbyterian  Organs,  Svo.  Aberdeen,  N  D.  (1865)". 
"A  Council  Canticle,  as  chaunted  by  the  Pope,  Svo.  Aberdeen,  n.d."  "Dean 
Norman  down  in  the  mouth,  Svo.  Aberdeen,  n.d."  For  many  years  prior  to  his 
death,  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Potterton,  Belbelvie,  a  small  estate  which  came  to 
him  by  his  wife.] 

The  Traveller,  consisting  of  poems  on  various  subjects,  by  Wm. 
Duncan,  wright,  12mo,  154  pages.  Aberdeen,  Printed  for  the  author  by 
G.  Rennie,  1854. 

Redemption  and  other  poems,  by  Wm,  Macgowan,  minister  of  the 
gospel  at  New  Pitsligo,  24mo,  146  pages.  Aberdeen,  G.  &  R.  King, 
1854. 

[William  Macgowan  began  his  work  as  a  Baptist  preacher  at  New  Deer  in  1847.  He  went 
to  New  Pitsligo  in  1850,  and  became  minister  to  a  small  body  of  worshippers  there, 
who  ultimately  erected  a  chapel.  Mr.  Macgowan  was  a  scholar  and  a  theologian  of 
considerable  local  eminence.     He  died  30th  July,  1871,  at  the  age  of  66  years.] 

The  Aberdeenshire  Lintie,  being  a  collection  of  poems  and  songs 
by  various  authors  connected  with  Aberdeenshire,  8vo,  104  pages. 
(Edited  by  T.  C.  Watson).     Aberdeen,  Printed  by  Jno.  Avery,  1854. 

Discourses,  Essays,  and  Poems,  selected  from  the  writings  of  the 
late  William  Ewen,  12mo,  172  pages.  Aberdeen,  Geo.  Davidson,  1855. 
[Poetry,  pages  147 — 171]. 

Within  and  Without,  Dramatic  Poem,  by  George  MacDonald,  8vo. 
London,  1855. 

Original  Rhymes,  1855.     [Privately  printed.]     12mo,  55  pages. 

[James  Rait,  the  author  of  this  booklet  was  born  at  Dal  weary,  Kintore,  7th  March,  182  ♦, 
and  while  a  young  lad  entered  the  employment  of  George  Lyall  &  Co.,  Silkmercers, 
Aberdeen.  His  health,  never  robust,  failed  through  the  confinement,  and  he  finally 
turned  his  attention  to  agricultural  and  kindred  pursuits.  He  became  land 
Stewart  at  Castle  Forbes  in  1851,  remaining  there  till  his  death  in  1881.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  work  on  forestry,  "The  Relative  Value  of  Rouml  and  Saw.i  Timber", 
imbhshed  by  Blackwood,  Edinburgh,  in  1862.  Most  of  the  poetical  i)icces  in 
"Original  Rhymes"  were  composed  while  he  was  shepherd  lad  to  his  father.] 
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The  Solar  System  Parapheased,  or  our  rauge  of  space  as  it  was 
and  is,  wherein  all  astronomical  terms  are  suppressed,  and  the  circle  from 
the  Sun  to  ^'eptune  presented  to  the  mind  in  distinct  views,  with  the 
physical  forces  in  operation  which  commenced,  developed,  and  decomposed 
the  dependent  parts  of  each  circle,  clearly  demonstrating  that  gravitation 
is  a  mathematical  delusion,  to  which  is  appended  a  paraphrase  on  the  fall 
of  man,  by  Wm.  Gall,  sen.,  8vo.  Aberdeen,  T.  Menzies,  Castle  Street, 
1855. 

Time  and  the  Things  of  Time,  by  M.  Birnie.  Aberdeen,  G. 
Rennie,  1856. 

Rhymes  for  the  Times,  by  A.  G.  Saunders.  Peterhead,  Printed 
for  the  Author,  by  C.  Xicol,  1856. 

Legends  of  Leys,  collected  from  oral  tradition  of  the  Burnett 
family,  and  occasional  verses  by  E.  M.  R.,  sm.  ito.  Aberdeen,  D. 
Wyllie  &  Son,  1856. 

The  Crusader  and  other  poems,  by  Adam  Chalmers,  8vo,  151 
pages.     W.  L.  Taylor,  Peterhead,  1856. 

A  Lay  of  the  Links,  canto  I.  (a  broadsheet,  1856.)  [By  George 
Davidson]. 

[George  Davidson*  was  boru  in  1808,  aud  served  hM  apprenticeship  to  the  bookselling 
business  with  William  Robertson,  bookseller  and  librarian,  Broad  Street.  He 
afterwards  became  traveller  for  the  Devanha  Breweiy,  and  while  in  that  capacity 
first  began  to  exercise  his  pen  in  a  literary  waj'  in  the  columns  of  The  Censor.  An 
affection  of  the  lower  limbs  caused  him  to  return  to  the  bookselling,  and  he  t)egan 
business,  first  in  the  old  Town-House  buildings,  removing  to  King  Street,  and 
thence  after  many  years  to  Union  Street  West.  All  his  poetical  pieces  were  issued 
anonjTUously,  and  mostly  as  broadsheets  ;  but  the  fine  taste  and  rich  vein  of  quiet 
humour  which  characterise  them  all,  not  only  gave  them  great  popularity,  but 
rendere.i  anonjTnity  a  useless  precaution.  The  principal  items  from  his  muse, 
after  the  above,  are: — "The  Legend  of  St.  Svrithin,  a  Rhjiue  for  Rainy  Weather 
(broadsheet).  Second  Edition,  with  12  Illustrations  by  Faed,  4to.  Aberdeen,  G. 
Davidson,  1861  ;  reprinted  1864."  ''  Archie's  Box,  or  the  Stationmaster's  Warning 
(broadsheet)."  "  Norman's  Blast,  a  Rejected  Contribution  to  (rooti  Words,  Svo.  Edin- 
burgh, 1866."  "Gladstone  and  the  Irish  Church,  an  Ode  for  the  Times,  8vo. 
Aberdeen,  G.  Davidson,  1868."  Mr  Davidson  died  at  Cults,  near  Aberdeen,  10th 
May,  1872.] 

The  Peasant's  Lyre,  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems,  8vo,  96 
pages,  by  Geo.  Scroggie,  Strichen.  Aberdeen,  printed  by  W.  Beunet, 
1857. 

The  World,  a  poem  in  ten  parts,  by  W.  Bonar,  8vo.  Printed  for 
the  author,  by  J.  Gumming,  Fintray,  1857. 

Lummie  (reprinted  from  the  Aberdeen  Herald,  April  25,  May  2,  9, 
16),  1857. 

[Tlie  author  of  the  above  poem  (characterised  bj'  James  Adam  of  the  Herald  as  being  as 
powerful  as  any  poetry  writt  n  since  the  time  of  Burns),  Alexander  Taylor,  was 
born  on  the  estate  oi  Conie,  parish  of  Fetteresso,  and  educated  at  the  parish 
school,  Stonehaven.  He  was  apprentice  1  and  served  his  time  with  a  solicitor,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  writer.  While  there 
he  contributed  "  Lummie  "  and  other  items  to  the  colmuns  of  the  Herald.] 

Poems,  by  George  MacDonald,  author  of  "Within  and  Without". 
8vo,  395  pages.     London,  1857. 

Minor  Poems,  historical  and  traditional,  Ballads,  chiefly  relating 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fyvic,  by  James  Gordon,  Camalines,  12mo, 
pp.  81.     Aberdeen   Printed  for  the  Author  by  A.  King  &  Co.,  1858. 
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Ocean  Lays,  or  the  Sea,  the  Ship,  and  the  Sailor,  in  a  series  of 
poems,  chiefly  selected,  by  Rev.  John  Longinuir,  A.M.,  12mo.,  347  pages. 
Aberdeen,  G.  &  R.  King,  1858. 

The  Comet  and  other  poems,  with  illustrations,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Longmuir,  A.]\L,  Aberdeen,  1858. 

Love  Lyrics,  and  Lays  of  War  and  Peace,  by  John  Petrie,  8vo. 
London,  1859. 

Lays  and  Lyrics,  by  Peter  Still,  jmi.,  12mo,  204  pages.  Aber- 
deen, G.  &  R.  King,  1859. 

The  Midnight  Meetin'  in  defence  of  Marischal  College,  the  report 
whairof  is  dedicat  to  the  Committee  of  Citizens  for  this  Ilk  [by  William 
Forsyth].  Second  edition,  n.d.  Aberdeen,  Robert  Walker,  92  Broad 
Street. 

The  War  of  Life,  a  series  of  poems,  by  James  Hall,  12mo,  206 
pages.  Aberdeen,  Lewis  Smith,  1860;  second  edition,  1861;  second 
series  [same  publisher],  1866. 

[James  Hall  was  born  at  Birkentulls,  Turriff,  in  1801,  his  forefathers  having  for  manj' 
generations  been  tenants  of  that  farm.  He  became  schoohnaster  at  Mea<laple, 
Fyvie,  hi  1810,  and  continued  there  for  twenty  three  years,  Avhen.failing  health 
obliged  him  to  give  up  active  duty.  He  nevertheless  continued  to  occupy  the 
school-house  and  small  croft  attached  till  his  death,  on  22nd  Nov.,  1875.] 

Songs  of  Zion,  by  J.  Macdonald,  Strathavon,  12mo,  94  pages. 
Aberdeen,  printed  for  the  Author  by  G.  Rennie,  1860. 

Literary  Remains  of  George  Murray.  Peterhead,  W.  L.  Taylor, 
1860.     (Poetry,  pages  147—171.) 

Lays  for  the  Lambs,  original  hymns  for  Sabbath  Schools,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Longmuir.     Aberdeen,  1860. 

Ye  Nobell  Cheese-monger,  an  Ancient  Ballad,  by  Geoffray  Chaw 
Sir,  jun.  Illustrated  by  Hans  Whole-Being,  ye  younger.  Second 
editiop,  1861. 

\Xhefin>t  edition  of  this  very  rare  and  very  clever  satire  consisted  of  one  copy  in  pen  and 
ink,  done  about  1860.  The  subject  of  the  skit  was  the  late  William  Stevenson, 
captain  1st  A.R.  Volunteers:  the  poet  was  Mr.  James  Cooper,  colour-sergeant,  and 
the  artist  Mr  George  Reid,  R.S.A.,  then  a  private  in  the  same  corps.  The  stcond 
edition  is  lithographed— the  text  the  same  as  the  first,  but  some  pictures  were 
added.     Only  12  copies  were  printed.] 
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Abott's  Inch,  280. 

Aberdeen,  Chronicle  of,  36. 

Aberdeen,  Epigram  on,  53,  54. 

Aberdeen,  Gala  Day  in,  19. 

Aberdeen,  Monasteries  in,  32. 

Aberdeen,  Tlie  Reformation  in,  33. 

Aberdeen,  Tales  of,  657. 

Aberdeen,  Lord,  375. 

"Aberdeen  Banner,"  492,  oOl. 

Aberdeen  Bums'  Club,  538. 

"  Aberdeen  Censor,  The,"  611. 

"  Aberdeen  Chronicle,"  604. 

"  Aberdeen  Chronicle,"  Sherrifs's,  302. 

Aberdeen  Corporation,  Financial  Collapse  of, 

602,  604. 
Aberdeen  Doctors,  58. 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  236,  237. 
"Aberdeen  Magazine,"  Douglas's,  278,  279,  611. 
"  Aberdeen  Magazine,"   Chalmers',   318,   330, 

331. 
"  Aberdeen  Magazine,"  Smith's,  139,  408,  444, 

613,  614. 
"Aberdeen  Herald,"  463,  467,  468,  485,  500,  515, 

523,  527,  528,  532,  538,  5i9,  568,  573,  582, 

583,  626,  629,  630,  631. 
"Aberdeen  Intelligencer,"  278. 
"Aberdeen  Journal,"  223,  240, 278,  303,  351,361, 

444,  465,  549,  550. 
"  Aberdeen  Observer,"  326. 
"Aberdeen  Review,  The,"  460. 
"Aberdeen  Shaver,  Tlie,"  617,  632. 
"Aberdeenshire  Lintie,  The,"  623,  660. 
Aberdeen,  University  of,  22. 
"Aberdeen  Worthies,"  Bannerman's,  330. 
AbojTie,  Lord,  65,  67. 
A  certain  high  priest  could  explain,  250. 
A  Cogie  o'  yill  and  a  pickle  aitineal,  304. 
Acorn  Club,  510. 
Act  of  Indemnity,  136. 
Act  of  Union,  175. 
Adam,  Dii.  Francis,  651. 
Adam,  James,  467,  485,  515,  528,  630. 
Adams,  Jane,  657. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Leith,  584. 
"Address  to  the  Wind,"  429. 
Adoiie  deir  hart,  18. 
"Advice    to  Youth,"   Halket's,   201,   extract 

from,  202. 
Advocate's  Library,  226. 
A  Garden  of  Grave  and  Godlie  Flowers,  59. 
A  qarret  hie,  whose  winnoek  faced  the  sky, 

o62. 
"  Aidii  Pastoria;"  640. 
"Ajax'  Speech  to  the  Grecian  Knabbs,"  210 

extracts  from,  212,  213,  644 
A  lady  lives  by  a  wood-fringed  lake,  628. 
Albania:   a  Poem.  1737,  154,  extracts  from, 

159,  166,  644. 
Alexis,  a  Pastoral,  644. 
Allan,  Hugh,  602. 
Allan,  Rf,v.  Johv,  660. 
Allan,  John  Hay,  177. 
"  Altenglische  Legenden,"  11,  639. 
Alves,  Robert,  264,  645. 
"Among  the  Fiell  Flowers,"  574. 
AnalecU  Scotica,  The,  36. 
"An  Cluaran  Albannach,"  654. 
Anderson,  David,  354,  473,  501,  649,  651,  653, 

655. 
Anderson,  Dr.,  298. 
Andbrson,  Joseph,  352,  353,  649. 
•Anderson,  Mr. ,  Cuminestone,  485. 


Anderson.  Tliomas,  657. 

Anderson,  William,  475,  513,  528,  532,  53«,  ^ 

659. 
Ane  answer  to  a  nameless  author,  .t-c.,  89. 
A7ieth  the  Roden  Tree,  576,  577. 
Angus,  A.,  483. 
"  Annals  of  Peterhead,"  377. 
Annaple  Bain,  521. 
"Anniversaiy  of    the    Marquis    of    Huntly's 

Wedding  Day,"  403. 
"  Anti-Brea  1-Tax  Circular,"  485. 
"  A  Perfect  Description  of  Scotland,"  155. 
A  pinch  o'  snuff  to  poison  the  Whigs,  183. 
A  Priest  celebrating  Mass,  106. 
Arblthnot,  Alexander,  21-31. 
Arbuthnot,  Baron  of,  22. 
Arbuthnot,  James,  377. 
"Archibal'  Black,"  520. 
"Are  there  anv  bodies  found?"  581. 
Argyle,  Duke  of,  63,  119,  136. 
Aroun'  the  yard  in  boorighs  here  au'  there. 

457. 
"Art  Journal,"  627. 
"Artless  Muse,  The,"  Anderson's,  353. 
"Arundines  Devae,"  651. 
A  sage  much  skilled  in  classic  lore,  350. 
As  he  loho  did  against  great  Jove  rebel,  73. 
As  1  cam'  in  by  Diram,  196. 
As  o'er  the  Highland  hills  I  hied,  299. 
"  Association,"  655. 
"  Aston  Brook,"  580. 
At  Auchindown,  127. 
"  Athenaeum,  The,"  652. 
A  tree  once  in  a  churchyard  grew,  251. 
"  Auchmedden  Press,"  377 
Auld  Lovers'  Seat,  558. 
"  Auld  Man  ani  his  Budget,  The,"  369. 
A  uld  Tide,  563,  564. 
"  Auld  Yule  Day,"  369. 
Away  to  the  Stocket  Forest,  539. 
"  Ayrshire  Wreath,"  485. 

"  Bachelor's  Room,"  519. 

"  Baffled  Knight,  The,"  194. 

Bain,  John,  658. 

Bal^arres,  Earl  of,  115. 

"  Baldarroch,  Dance  of,"  655. 

Balfour,  Alex.,  362  (Xote). 

"  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Xorth  of  Scotland, 

Ancient,"  377. 
"Ballads,  Gleanings  of  Scarce  Old,"  125,  198, 

377. 
Ballad  of  Lord  Aboyne,  66,  67. 
"Ballads,  Scarce  Ancient,"  377. 
"Ballads,    Scotch    Traditional    Versions    of 

Ancient,"  378. 
Ballad  times,  32. 
Ballantine,  James,  491,  575. 
Baliol,  Edward,  2. 
Balrinnes,  Battle  of,  35. 
Bassenden,  22. 
"  Battle  of  Corrichie,"  215. 
"  Battle  of  Glenlivet,"  647. 
"  Battle  of  the  Pigmies  and  Cranes,"  245, 
"  Banchory,  Bogle  o',"  426. 
Banchory -Ternan,  46. 
"  Banchory  Wedding,  The,"  406. 
Banks  o'  Bogie,  418. 
Bannatvne  MS.,  18. 
Banuerman,  Alex.,  525,  598,  604. 
Bannerman's  "Aberdeen  Worthies"  330. 
Baptism,  A,  107. 
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BARBOrR  .VXD  ARBUTIIXOT,  IXTKRMKUIATK  Ll\"KS 
BBTWEBX,  10. 

Barbolr,  John,  1-16,  21,  22,  639. 

Barbour  MSS.,  11-12. 

Barclay  of  Johnston,  131. 

Barclay,  Revd.  Jxo.,  52,  102,  6*3. 

Barclay,  the  Quaker,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  97, 
1'37. 

Barclw,  \Vm.,  M.D.,  47. 

"  Baron  of  Gartly,"  605,  603-10. 
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"How  we  Manage  at  our  Board,"  567. 
"  Hudibras,"  139.  140. 
"  Human  Life,"  256. 
Hume,  David,  241,  250. 
Hunter  of  Darrahill,  348. 
fluntlv.  Earl  of,  33,  34. 
Huntly,  Marquis  of,  62,  118,  120,  126,  642. 
HcRRV,  William,  629. 

"  Ian  Rathrobert,"  627. 

I  bought  a  wife  in  Edinburgh,  192. 

/  canna  bide  at  e'en,  505, 

"  Idjlls  and  Lyrics,"  Forsj-th's,  550. 

I  find  Fm  haunted  with  a  busie  mind,  103. 

I  had  a  chord  icithin  my  heart,  433. 

"Iliad"'  in  Gaelic,  342. 

Fll  sell  my  rock,  Fll  sell  my  reel,  189. 

Ill  sitig  a  song  to  thee,  Tom,  626. 

IMLAH,  John,  362,  414,  652,  656. 

7?i  days  of  yore  luhen  proverbs  rife  had  been, 

306. 
I  never  thocht  to  thole  the  icaes,  487. 
Inglis'  "Dramatic  Writers  of  Scotland,"  313. 
Ingram,  William,  359,  649. 
In  Memory  of  Patrick  Forbes,  60. 
Innes,  A.,  644. 

In  nortlan'  climes,  ichar  tempests  bla\  369. 
"  Inquirer,  The,"  611. 
Intervieiv  with  the  Pope,  105. 
"  Intruder,  The,"  611. 
Invercauld,  Laird  of,  134. 
"  Inverness  Courier,"  549. 
Inverurie,  Skirmish  at,  189. 
1  often  seek  the  burial  ground,  623. 
/  oicn,  gin  I  had  not  been  stupit,  356. 
Irvine  of  Kincaussie,  134. 
Irvine,  David,  275. 
Isaac,  the  Patriarch,  33. 
/  saw  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  196. 


"  /  saw  the  widow's  bosom  bleed,"  485. 

I  sing  the  election  'twixt  Skene  and  Pitfour, 

599. 
Isis,  Lament  of,  555. 
"  Islaford,"  500,  502 ;   extracts,  502,  503,  504, 

657. 
It  loas  a  little  rosebud,  542. 
Fve  ivandered  Scotland  far  an'  wide,  418. 

Jack,  Mrs.,  Old  Aberdeen,  490 

Jack,  William,  198. 

Jacobite  and  other  Poetry  of  the  '45,  175. 

Jacobite  Poetry  of  thk  1715,  11-'. 

"Jacobite's  Lamentation,"  193. 

Jafifray,  Andrew,  100,  101. 

Jaffray,  Rev.  John,  612,  6£8. 

James  I.,  43,  44. 

James  IV.,  19. 

James  VI,  24,  59. 

James  VIII,  118. 

James  Rait,  Aberdeen,  Epistle  to,  314 

"  Jamie  and  Bess,"  Sherrifs's,  303,  304,  305  ; 

Prologue,  306 ;  Extracts,  308,  309,  310,  389. 

646. 
Jamie  the  Rover,  126. 
Jamie,  William,  657. 
Jamieson,  George,  50. 
Jamieson's  "  Scottish  Dictionary,"  409. 
Jamieson,  Singing  Master,  485. 
"  Jamieson  the  Piper,"  403. 
"Jean  Findlater's  Loon,"  520. 
"  Jeanie's  Grave,"  469. 
"  Jeanie's  Lament,"  481,  487. 
Jeannie  Grcerae,  511. 
"  Jeany  Gradden's  Reply,"  233. 
Jenkinson,  Widow,  658. 
Jervise,  Andrew,  199.  200,  220. 
"Job,  Paraphrase  of,"  235. 
"Jock  Sheep,"  194. 
"  Jodoci  Grimmi  Poemata,"  139. 
John  Home's  Lament,  602. 
Johnny,  man,  I'm  wantin'  siller,  595. 
Johnny's  nae  a  gentleman,  183. 
"Johnny's  Grey  Breeks,"  216. 
"  John  o'  Badenyon,"  273. 
Johnson's  "Musical  Museum,"  130. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  36, 155,  255. 
Johnston,  Rev.  Alex.,  360. 
Johnston,  Arthur,  50,  53,  103,  640,  641. 
Johnston,  John,  46,  640. 
Johnston,  R.,  612. 

"Johnstone's  Edinburgh  Magazine,"  460. 
"  Judgment  of  Paris,"  Beattie's,  246. 
"Juvenile  Lays,"  Grant's,  435. 

"  Keith  Family,  Historv  of  the,"  167,  377. 

Keith,  Field-Marshal,  134,  166. 

Keith  the  Quaker,  93. 

Keith,  Charles,  M.D.,  645. 

Keilo,  Isabella,  97. 

Kempy  Kaye  is  a  tcooing  gane,  194. 

Kennedy,  J.,  641,  642. 

Kennedv,  Professor,  116. 

Kennedv,  Wm.,  20,  22,  599. 

Ken  ye  auld  Eddie  o'  the  ferny  hoxcel  436 

Kidd,  George,  529. 

Killicrankie,  115. 

Kinaldie,  Laird  of,  135. 

Kincardine  o'  Neil,  218. 

"  Kincardineshire  Traditions,"  437. 

"  King  David's  Affliction,"  235. 

King,  G.  &  R.,  496,  501. 

King,  Robert,   printer,  Peterhead,  483,   484, 

487. 
King's  College,  23,  24,  33,  46,  57,  101,  110,  337. 
Kings  Quair,  The,  21. 
Kinloch,  George,  193. 
Kinreen  o'  the  Dee,  559. 
Kirkncwton,  Parish  of,  292. 
'    "  Kirton  "  of  Banchory,  406. 
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"  Knight  of  the  Kirk,"  139. 

Knight,  Aiin  Cuthbert,  649. 

KxiGiiT,  William,  560. 

KxowLES,  Georgk,  284. 

Know  ye  the  land  ichere  the  clan- chequered 

plaiden.  425. 
Ksox,  PArKicii,  465,  652,  657. 

"  Lady  Babie  Moir,"  521. 

Laing,  Alex.,  005,  608,  650,  651  654. 

Laiiig,  Alex.,  of  Brechin,  438. 

Laing,  Dr.  Davi  I,  157. 

Laing's  "Fugitive  Poetry,"  109. 

"  Laird  o*  Littlefirlot,"  589. 

Lament  for  the  Makaris,  17. 

Lament,  John  Home's,  602. 

"  Lament  of  the  Whalers,"  593. 

Laniont,  James,  658. 

"  Land  of  the  Lindsays,"  220. 

Lang  hae  ye  been  roamin',  laddie,  505, 

Lass  on  Ythanside,  The,  420. 

"  Last  Tryst,  The,"  469. 

Latix  Fobts, -42-55. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  73. 

Lauder,  Wm.,  75. 

Laurencekirk,  236,  252. 

"  Lays  and  Legends  of  the  North,"  5S2,  588, 

589. 
"  Lays  and  Lyrics,"  Still's,  544. 
••  League  of  Crime,  The,"  461. 
"  Leap  Year,"  448. 
Lee,  Dr.,  493. 
Le^enda  Aurea,  15. 
"  Legends  of  Leys,"  661. 
"  Legends  of  the  Saints,"  Barbour's,  11. 
Lego,  George,  650. 
Leighton,  Alexander,  303. 
"Lentiad,  The,"  660. 
Leslie,  Cuakles,  189,  044 
Leslie,  John,  of  Hunt^y,  649. 
Lesser  Versifiers,  55. 
"  Let  there  be  Light,"  Maclauchlan's  ode,  342  ; 

extract,  344. 
Letter  to  a  Friend,  Skinner's,  269. 
"  Letters  from  Pannanich  and  Ballater,"  613. 
Levats-glen,  426. 
Lewis,  Stewart,  647,  648. 
Le^-den,  John,  1''7. 

Le3'den'3  "Scottish  Descriptive  Poems,"  284. 
Leys,  Mason.  &  Co.,  398. 
Liilie,  Dr.,  614. 
Lillie,  William,  600. 
LiN-DSAY,  Rev.  David,  59. 
Lindsay,  Wm. ,  563. 
"  Lindy  an  1  Nory,"  226. 
"  Lines  to  Lady  Gordon,"  245. 
Linshart,  268. 

"  Lintie,  The  Aberdeenshire,"  623,  660. 
Livingstone,  Dr.,  349. 
"Lizzie  Liberty,"  273. 
Local  Legends,  Cadenhead's,  536. 
L<jchaber,  339,  342. 
"  Lochiel's  Birthday,  Ode  on,"  2)2. 
Lochlee,  Parish  of,  219. 
Lodged  in  a  canty  cell,  276. 
Logie-Buchan,  22. 
"  Logie  o'  Buchan,"  208,  209. 
Logan,  Rev.  John,  291,  298. 
LoN'GMLiR,  Dr.  John,  224,  235,  252,  407,  6^2, 

655,  m-z. 
Lftngside,  268. 

"  Look  before  ye  Loup,"  323. 
Lou  len.  Earl,  188. 

"  Lounger's  Commonplace  Book,"  650. 
"  Love  at  the  Bridge  of  Don,"  525. 
Luckie  Lawson,  352. 
Ludquharn,  Mains  of,  268. 
"  Lummi'',"  661. 
LfxuiE,  JoH.v,  59. 
Luther  hcre^ici,  33. 


"  Luxury',"  293. 

Lyall,  David,  87. 

Lyndsay,  Sir  D.,  16,  32. 

Lyndsay's  Satires,  21. 

Lyra  and  Scione,  631. 

"Lyric  Poems,"  Mercer's,  333,  647. 

Macdonald  of  Glengarrj',  340. 

Macdonald,  Alexander,  190. 

Macdonald,  George,  660,  661. 

Macdonald,  J.,  662. 

Macdougal,  Allan,  340. 

Mac  Garadh!  Mac  Garadh,  red  race  of  the 

Tag,  178. 
Macgowan,  Rev.  Wm.,  660. 
Mcintosh,  Robert,  304,  305. 
Mackay,  printer,  460. 
Mackay's,  Dr.  C,  Scottish  Songs,  379. 
Mackaj^'s  Jacobite  Songs,  204. 
Mackay,  General,  115, 
Mackeivie,  Rev.  Wm.,  298. 
Mackenzie,  Dr.  Geo.,  22. 
McKenzib,  James,  348,  648. 
Mackie,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  130. 
Mackintosh,  Willie,  35. 
Maclagan,  Alex.,  491. 
Maclauchlan,  Ewex,  337,  649. 
Maclean,  John,  659. 
McLenan,  Rev.  Murdoch,  119. 
McLeod,  Chief  of,  188,  190. 
Macleod,  Dr.  John,  341. 
Macmillan  of  Glenpean,  339. 
Macnab,  7. 

Macquare,  Robert,  96,  97. 
McVean,  Mr.,  bookseller,  283. 
Maidment's  "New  Book  of  Old  Ballads,"  121. 
Maitland.  MS.,  18,  24. 
Maitland,  Sir  Richard,  32. 
Malcolm's  Jacobite  Songs,  204. 
Malt  Tax,  175. 

"  Man  in  the  Moon,  The,"  195. 
Man !  me  wi'  jails  ye  cannafi«y,  355. 
"  Man's  Chief  Good,"  357  ;  extract,  358. 
Manson,  James  Bolivar,  500. 
Manuscript,  Lillias  Skene,  101. 
Mar,  Earl  of,  118,  134, 
Mar's  Rising,  114,  175,  177. 
Marischal  College,  46,  54,73,  134,218,236,  254. 
Marischal,  Countess,  136,  186. 
Marischal,  Earl.  118,  134,  136,  166. 
Marischal,    Earl,   "  Lachrymae  Sub  obitum," 

640,  641. 
"  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine,"  194. 
Marshall,  John,  33. 
Marshall,  John,  652. 
"  Martyrdom  of  Kelavane,"  650. 
"  Mary  Maclean,"  462. 
Mary  Magdalene,  32. 
Mason,  R.  G.,  660. 
Mathers,  Thomas,  468,  470,  471,  475,  483,  487, 

488. 
Mavor,  Wm.  F.,  646. 
"  May  Flowers,"  420,  652. 
"  Mediocrity,  a  poem,"  294. 
Meditation,  A,  76. 

Meditation  on  attaining  his  63rd  year,  58 
Megry  Hill,  67. 
Meldrum,  George,  87,  90,  91. 
"  Mel   Heliconium,"  Verses  on,  75  ;    extracts 

from,  76,  79,  81. 
Melvill,  George,  93,  94. 
Melville,  Jean,  3.7. 
"  Memorials  for  the  Government  of  the  Royal 

Burghs  of  Scotland,"  86. 
Menzies  of  KinmunJy,  67. 
Menzies,  George,  653. 
Menzies,  Rev.  John,  87,  91,  92,  102. 
Men  grew  sae  cauld,  maids  sac  unkind,  463. 
Mkrcrr,  James,  333,  647. 
Merchant,  Rich.,  603,  604. 
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Meston.  Samuel,  137. 

Mestox,  William,  133,  275,  643. 

MetarnorpJwgis  of  a  Scholar,  506. 

"  Metrical  Tales,"  582,  584,  688. 

"Me  vis,  The,"  645. 

Midmar,  Parish  of,  254. 

Midnicht  Meetin',  The,  551,  662. 

"  iMidnight  Musings,"  658. 

Miller,  Hugh,  492. 

Miller,  William,  491. 

Miller,  William,  S.S.C,  321,  327. 

Milne,  Christian,  349,  648. 

MiLNK,  John,  446,  653. 

Milne,  John,  hangman,  603,  60^. 

Milne,  Thomas,  93. 

Milne,  Mowat,  ii.  Co.,  613. 

Milton,  John,  75. 

Milton,  John,  260. 

"  Minstrel,  The,"   237,   241  ;    extracts  from, 

243-245,  529,   645 ;  continuations  of,   243, 

247,  295,  296,  297. 
"  Minstrel  to  his  Haip,  Tlie,"  612. 
Miss  Jane  of  the  Shaxcs  teas  a  maiden   of 

note,  449. 
Mitchell,  Alex.,  658. 
Mitchell,  Charles.  656. 
Mitchell,  George,  658,  659. 
MiTCHKLL,  John,  459,  656. 
Mitchell,  Rev.  Thomas,  60,  61. 
Mitchell,  William,  M. 
Mitchell,  William,  641. 
Mitchell  Lil)rarv,  200,  656. 
"  Mitherless  Baim,  The,"  479. 
Mite  Tavern,  255. 
"Mob  Contra  Mob,"  139;  extracts  from,  151, 

153. 
"Modem  Philosophers,"  250. 
Moir,  Dr.  Andrew,  612, 
Moir,  J. ,  50. 
Moir,  printer,  314. 
Mollison,  Baillie  Gilbert,  87. 
Monk,  General,  170. 
Monro,  Emilia,  659. 
Montgoraeiy,  Agnes,  292. 
Montgomery,  Alexander,  32. 
"  Monthly  Review,"  284. 
Montrose',  Marquis  of,  62,  63,  67,  69. 
Moore's  "  Life  of  Byi-on,"  327. 
"Moorican  Roum,"  523. 
"  Morauza,  or  the  African  Slave,"  647. 
Moray,  Earl  of,  10. 
Morison,  Provost  James,  190. 
Morning,  Maclauchlan's,  extract  from,  343. 
Morrison,  Dr.,  of  Banchory,  406. 
Morrison,  heckler,  401. 
Morton,  Regent,  35. 
Mossie  and  his  Mare,  128. 
"Mother  Grira's  Tales,"   136,    139;    extracts 

from,  147-150. 
Motherwell,  William,  378,  387, 
MowAT,  Alexander  Milne,  612. 
Muat  of  Abergeldie,  169. 
"Muckle  Spate  o'  Twentv-Xine,"  589. 
Murrav,  Dr.,  491. 

Murray,  George,  483,  492,  500,  528,  657,  662. 
Murrav,  William,  278. 
"  Muse  i'  the  Bible,"  369,  372. 
Mi(sic,  'tis  said,  can  rive  the  rock,  425. 
Musical  Society,  The,  330. 
"  Musings  by  Sea  and  Shore,"  488. 
Mcssel-mol'd  Charlie,  188,  644,  648. 
"  Mv  Ain  Native  Glen,"  462. 
"  Mv  Grave,"  635. 
Ml/Good  Old  Aunt,  635,  636. 
My  Mantle,  125. 
"  M}-  Xannie's  blue  e'e,"  462. 
My'Neighbour  the  Miller,  625,  627. 
"  Mystagogus  Poeticus,"  78. 

Nae  Dominies  for  Me,  Laddie,  130. 


Kae  u'ordhj  iiealth  hae  I  for  thee,  422. 

Nairn,  Lady  Caroline,  185. 

Xannie,  607. 

Napier,  William,  91. 

"Napoleon  in  Russia,"  354,  655. 

Napoleon's  Expedition  to  Russia,  E.99. 

"Neighbour's,"  Forsyth's,  550. 

Nepenthes,  or  the  Virtrtes  of  Tobacco,  47,  48. 

"Newcastle  Daily  Express,"  501. 

New  College,  St.'Andrews,  46. 

Newton,  250. 

"  Ney's  Last  Address,"  623. 

Nicoll,  Robert,  438. 

Nicolsoun,  42. 

"  North  tritish  Review,"  226. 

"Northern    Laird,"    Burness's,  393 ;    extract 

from,  393,  394. 
"Northern  Psalter,"  626. 
"  North  of  ScotlaniJ  Gazette,"  626. 
Norval,  James,  A.M.,  647. 
"Nose,  The,"  511. 
"Notes  and  Queries,"  166,  210,  216,  239.  279. 

284,  291. 
Xoiv  through  the  scattered  village  let  ks  pass, 

2,8 1 , 

"Ocean  Lays,"  Longmuir's,  413. 

0,  dark  icould  be  this  vale  of  tears,  420. 

Ode  to  Cheerfulness,  Ingram's,  363. 

"Ode  to  Hope,"  Beattie's,  245. 

"Ode    Horatiana,    metro    TuUochgormiano," 

275. 
"  Ode  to  Sleep,"  Ogilvie's,  extract  from,  261. 
Ode  to  the  Stars,  t67. 
0  dolefu'  1-ings  the  bells  o'  Bame !  191. 
Of  blessings  stich  as  siceeten  life,  524. 
Ogilvie  of  Schiries,  646. 
Ogilvie,  Jamks,  262. 
Ogilvie,  John,  LL.D.,  613. 
Ogilvie,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  253,  644,  645,  648. 
Ogilviad,  The,  262 ;  extracts  from,  263.  264. 

646. 
Oh  !  uhere's  the  ancient  Briton's  nenuis  fled, 

135. 
0,  1  had  a  ivee  bit  mailin,  113. 
''Oiling  of  the  Whistle,  The"  369,  372,  373, 

374. 
"  Olden  Days  in  Aberdeen,'  467. 
"  Old  English  Legends,"  11. 
"  Old  Father  Frost,"  469. 
"Old  Man's  Song,  The,"  273. 
"  Olio,  The,"  653. 
Oliphants  of  Gask,  138. 
0,  meet  me  at  yo7i  bush  v'  broom,  422. 
On  Love,  31. 
On  grouing  trials,  88 
On  Marquis  of  Montrose,  63. 
"On  Predestination,"  650. 
On  Religion,  104. 

"  On  the  Excellence  of  Christianity,"  248. 
On  the  Soul,  434. 

"  One  Thing  Needful,  The,"  Ingram's,  365, 
"Original  Poems  and  Translations,"  Beattie'p, 

238,  645. 
"  Oscar,  Loss  of  the,"  598. 
0  thou,  whate'er  thy  native  cause,  or  name, 

249. 
"Our  Annual  Trip,"  532,  538. 
Our  Antientforbearis  of  this  burgh,  72. 
"  Our  Auld  Gate-en',"  535. 
Our  Country  leed  isfarfrae  barren,  240. 
Our  Home  among  the  Bills,  545 
Our  pier  can  neither  firmly  stand,  598. 

"  Paisley,  Panegyric  on  the  Town  of,"  283, 
"  Panana,   a  Descriptive  Poem,"  292,  extract 

from,  293. 
Pananich  Weils,  292. 
"  Paradise  and  other  Poems,"  256. 
Paraphnuses,  Metrical,  290,  291. 
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Park,  Andrew,  492. 

Pastoral  Poetrj-,  2 17. 

"  Pastor's  Daughter,  The,"  538. 

"  Patriot  Martyrs,  The,"  461. 

Patterson,  A.,  (355. 

"  Paul's  Well,"  441,  extracts,  442. 

Peacock,  Francis,  330. 

**  Peacock  on  Dancing,"  598. 

"  Pedlar's  Ghost,  The,"  435. 

Percy  Society,  378. 

Percy's  "  Reliques,"  194,  242. 

Peterhead,  First  printing  press  in,  377. 

Peterhead,  Thoni  in,  471. 

"  Peterhead  Sentinel,"  599. 

"  Peterhead  Smugglers,"  385,  654. 

Petrie,  John,  659,  e62. 

"  Philemon,  or  the  Progress  of  Virtue,"  649. 

Philip,  Mr.,  of  Yonderton,  431. 

Pinkerton,  John,  18,  24,  31. 

Pinkey,  Battle  of,  36. 

Piobrach  of  Kinreen,  559. 

"  Piper  Tarn  and  the  Priest  of  Methlic,"  655. 

Pitfoddels  Lodgings,  54. 

PituUie,  Laird  of,  135. 

Pity  that  mortal  ivhoni  the  loealthy  proud, 
448. 

"Planter,  The,"  616. 

"  Poem  on  a  Visit  to  Paradise,"  Skinner's,  266. 

"  Poems  and  Spiritual  Songs,"  Barclay's,  103. 

"  Poetical  Dialogues  on  Religion,"  292. 

"  Poetical  Ephemeras,"  Brown's,  444. 

"  Poetry  of  Life,"  372. 

"  Poet's  Manual,  The,"  297  ;  extract  from,  298. 

Political  Verses,  459. 

"  Poor  Sanny's  Address,"  598. 

"  Poor  Tutor,  The,"  Ingram's,  361,  365. 

Pope's  Procession,  Burlesque,  109,  642. 

Poverty  s  Hame-Come,  578,  679. 

"  Poverty's  Pilgrimage,"  535. 

"  Praelium  GiUicrankium,"  115. 

Pi-att's  "Buchan,"  408. 

Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  relative  posi- 
tions of,  176. 

"Presbyter,  Sir  John,"  1.39,  140;  extracts 
from,  141-147. 

Presbytery  and  Episcopacy,  55,  56. 

Prince  Charles  proclaimed  at  Aberdeen,  188. 

Priestley,  250. 

Prognostication  verses,  61,  62. 

Prophecy,  The,  529,  530,  531. 

"  Providence,"  372. 

"Providence,"  Ogilvie's,  256;  extracts  from, 
257,  258,  259. 

"  Prussiad,  The,"  644. 

"Punch,"  501. 

Porgatory,  107. 

Quakerism,  Rise  of,  85, 

Quaker  Poetess,  Lillias  Skene,  The,  85. 

(^ueen  Margaret,  19. 

(^ueen  Marie,  59. 

Quhilk  o'  ye  lasses  tcill  go  to  Bxichairn  1  197. 

Kaban,  Ed.,  44,  67,  58,  61,  278,  639,  640,  641. 
"  Rabblings,"  114. 
"  Rachel  Fullarton,"  435. 
Radical  Rising  in  the  West,  The,  396. 
"  Radical  Rhymes,"  460. 
Rait,  James,  660. 
Raleigh,  Sir  W.,  74,  75. 
"  Ram  o'  Diram,"  196. 
Ramsay,  Allan,  16,  32,  52,  209,  252,  643. 
Ramsay,  Joh.n,  549,  635. 
Ramsay's  "  Poemata  Sacra,"  235. 
Ranhie,  John,  646,  647. 
Rathen,  Pariah  or,  199,  208. 
"  Real  Vision,  A,"  498. 
"  Recollections,"  Thom's,  466. 
"  Recreation    of    Leisure    Hours,"  Buchan's 
379  ;  extracts,  :j79,  a^^O,  381,  .382,  383,  384. 


Reform  Bill  Agitation,  451. 

Reid,  George,  662. 

Reid,  Tugs.,  46 

Relics,  32. 

"  Rerum  Judaicarum,"  642. 

"  Retirement,"  Beattie's,  245. 

"Rhvmes  and  Recollections  of  a  Handloom 

Weaver,"  472,  475,  480. 
"  Rhymes,  Reveries,  and  Reminescences,"  513. 
Riddoch,  Mr.,  283. 
Ritson,  Jos.,  16. 

ROBB,  Alexander,  398,  404,  524,  659. 
"  Robbers,  The,"  652. 
Robertson,  David,  491. 
Robertson,  Geo.,  641. 
Robertson,  Joseph,  139,  306,  614, 
Robertson,  William,  of  Carmylie,  604. 
Robertsone,  Marjorie,  101. 
"  Robin  and  Mary,"  490,  498. 
Rodger,  Alex.,  491,  492. 
Rogers,  Dr.  Charles,  386. 
"Roman  Catholick  Church,"  Barclay's,  103. 

642. 
"  Roman  Soldier's  Story,"  538. 
"  Rona,"  256,  645. 
liose-aLyndsaye,  556. 
Rose,  Francis,  190. 
Rose  of  Kilravock,  167,  168. 
"  Rosemond   and    Isabella,"    Burness's,  391 ; 

extracts  from,  391,  392. 
Ross,  Alexander,  73-85,  642. 
Ross,  Alex.,   of  Lochlee,  217,   unpublished 

pieces,  234,  235,  Beattie's  Epistle  to,  240 ; 

645. 
Ross,  Dr.,  of  Kilmonivaig,  340. 
Ross  of  Rossie,  452, 
Row,  John,  642. 
Rowl  of  Aberdene,  17,  18. 
Rowl's  Cursing,  18. 
Moyal  Charlie,  186. 
Royal  Literary  Fund,  493. 
Ruddiman,  Thos.,  210,  211,  218. 
"  Rural  Amusements,"  Stephen's,  216,  646, 
"  Rural  Felicity,"  28D,  316. 
Rural  Love,  Douglas's,   280;  extracts  from, 

280,  281,  282,  644. 
Rust,  Gilbert,  657. 
"Rustic  Rhymes,"  Still's,  483,  484. 
"  Ryando  and  Helminia,"  649. 

St.  Catherine,  33. 

St.  Catherine's,  32. 

St.  Catherine's  Hill,  54. 

St.  Clement's,  32. 

St.  Duthick,  33. 

St.  Edmund,  33. 

St.  Helen,  33. 

Saint  Julian,  12. 

St.  Luke's  Fair,  23. 

St.  Machar,  2,  3,  14,  32. 

St.  Ma'garet,  33. 

St.  Nicholas,  32. 

St.  Nicholas,  Kirk  of,  35,  254. 

"St.  Nicholas,  Legend  of,"  538. 

Saint  Ninian,  li,  32. 

St.  Paul,  33. 

St.  Peter,  33. 

"Sailors'  Kirk,"  408,  611, 

Sair,  sair's  my  heart,  0 .'  Symon,  man,  602. 

"Salmon  Meg,"  599. 

"Sandy,  a  pastoral,"  Halket's,  203, 

Sandy  Mair,  522. 

Sang  o'  the  Starvin'  Poet,  605. 

>'atire  on  Lauderdale,  65. 

Satyra  Volans,  44,  45. 

Saunders,  A,  G.,  661. 

"Scarce  Ancient  Ballads,"  651. 

"Schism  Displayed,"  209. 

Schoolhill  Factory,  465. 

Scot,  Alex,,  32. 
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"  Scotland's  Defences,"  622. 

Scotland's  Halleluiah,  59. 

Scott,  Dr.  Hew,  158. 

Scott,  Bailie  John,  87. 

Scott,  Margaret,  87. 

Scott,  Miss,  of  Benholm,  659. 

Scott,  Mrs.,  of  Dumbarton,  233. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  158,  164,  387. 

Scott,  AVillia.m,  451,  465,  653. 

"Scottish  Descriptive  Poems,"  Leyden's,  158. 

Scottish  Dialect,  Epistle  on  the,  extract,  366. 

"  Scottish  Heroes,"  46. 

Scottish  Hospital,  London,  418. 

"  Scottish  Journal,"  532,  544. 

"  Scottish  Kings,"  46. 

"Scottish  Minstrel,"  386. 

Scottish  Nationality,  419. 

Scottish  Poetry,  Origin  of,  1. 

'■  Scottish  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Displayed," 

112. 
Scottish  University  Svstem,  409. 
Scots  Blackbird,  646. ' 
"Scots  Magazine,"  168,  237,  288;    Douglas's 

Verses  in,  283  ;  Knowles's  poem,  285. 
"Scots  Weekly  Magazine,"  216. 
Scotstown,  Laird  of,  135. 
Scraper  Sharnton,  658. 
Scripture  Mysteries,  20. 
Scroggie,  George,  661. 
Seaton,  artist,  331. 
Seaton  Vale,  416. 
Seaton,  Village  of,  22. 
Seatov.'n,  Sir  Crjstal  of,  7. 
See  yonder  hill  in  divers  colour-'i  drest,  287. 
"  Senate  of  Aberdene,"  73. 
Seton,  Sir  John,  67. 
Shairp,  Professor,  298. 
Shand,  George,  603,  604. 
Sharpe,  Charles  Kirkpatrick,  115  387. 
Shearer,  Dr.,  Huntlv,  606. 
"Shetfield  Post,"  584. 
Shelley,  William,  568. 
Shepherd's  Wife,  A,  258. 
Sherif,  S.,  568. 

Sheriffmuir,  Battle  of,  119,  136. 
Shirrefs,  Alex.,  Advocate,  301. 
SiiiRREFS,  Andrew,  300,  389,  646. 
Shirrefs,  Dr.  James,  301,  305. 
Shoemakers'  Workshops,  561. 
Shop  Bill,  Shirrefs's,  312. 
Should  the  right-crushing  despot  or  spoiling 

invader,  623. 
Side  Schools,  359. 
Siddons,  Mrs.,  246. 
"Siller  Marriage,"  Tlie,  523. 
"  Simon  Beverly,"  613. 
Simon,  Martha,' 656. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  292. 
"  Sir  James  the  Rose,"  Burness's,  391. 
Sir  Tristrem,  1. 
Skeir-Thursday  Fair,  23. 
Skene,  Alex.,  651. 
Skene,  Bailie  Alex.,  of  Newtyle,  50,  o2,  86,  93, 

94,  100. 
Skene,  Anna,  101. 
Skene,  George,  648. 
Skene,  James,  643. 
Skexe,  Lillias,  85-102. 
Skene,  Robert,  44. 
Skixxer,   Jon.v,  265 ;  epistle  to  Bums,  275 ; 

L-tin  Poems,  275;  303,  310,  326,  489,  699, 

600,  649. 
Skinner,  Bishop  John,  274.  349,  362. 
Skinner's  Life  of  Thom,  465,  468. 
Slacks  of  Cairnbanno,  72. 
"Sleepv  Merchant,  The,"  193. 
Smart,"Alex.,  491. 
Smith  &  Hill,  printers,  390, 
Smith,  Chas.,  653. 
Smith,  Georok,  395,  652. 


Smith,  James,  656. 

Smith,  Lewis,  408,  409.  ' 

Smith,  Margaret,  87. 

Snow  Kirk,  32. 

Sobieski  Stuart,  177. 

Socrates,  259. 

"b'olar  System  Paraphrased,"  661. 

"Solitude,  or  the  Elvsium  of  the  Poets,"  256, 

259. 
Some  of  them  Preaching  in  the  streets  did 

walk.  111. 
Some  say  kissi7i's  a  sin,  197. 
Some  thinges  concerning  friendes  iii  Prison, 

94. 
Sonet  on  the  Union,  45. 

"Song  of  Solomon,  Metrical  Version  of,"  235. 
Song  of  the  Fairy  King,  437. 
"  Song  of  the  Forsaken,"  479. 
"Sons  of  Britannia,  The,  an  Interlude,"  313, 

646. 
I    Soimin'  o'  the  Kirk,  589,  593. 
i    Spa,  Well  of,  50,  101. 
Spence's  "Letters,"  349. 
Spencer,  Edmund,  260. 
"Speyside,"  Longmuir's,  408. 
Spinoza,  74. 

Spint  of  Spirits  .'—gloiious  Glenlivat  !  426. 
"  Spirits,  or  the  Devil  Metamorphosed,"  433. 
"  Spiritual  Hymns  and  Songs,  Collection  of," 

648. 
Spiritual  Songs  or  Holy  Poems,  56. 
Spital  Cemetery,  138. 
Spotless  Peggy,  386. 
Spottiswood,  Archbishop,  22. 
"  Sprigs  of  Parnassus,"  646. 
Stabliad,  The,  611,  652. 
"Statistical  Account,  Sinclair's,"  292. 
Stenhouse's  "  Illustrations  to  the  Lyric  Poetry 

and  Music  of  Scotland,"  304. 
Stephen,  Forbes,  216,  646. 
Stevenson,  William,  662. 
Stewart,  Archibald,  279. 
Still,  Peter,  468,  470,  471,  472,  473,  474  475 

481,  5U0,  511,  528,  656,  657.  '        ' 

Still,  Peter,  Jixr.,  543,  662. 
"  Stirling  Observer,"  501. 
Stoniewood,  Laiid  of,  135. 
Stinnpie,  the  laicyer,  599. 
"  Succinct  Surevy,"  53,  101,  103. 
"  Summer  Bonnet,  The,"  586. 
"  Surgundo,"  642. 
Sutherland,  the  actor,  306. 
Sutherland,  William,  352. 
Syren  Song,  631. 

"  Tales  of  the  Glens,"  Grant's,  438,  654. 

"  Tales  of  the  Storm  Bound,"  584. 

"  Tam  Teuchit's  Reflections,"  625. 

Tam  Thrum,  an  Auld  Weaver,  323. 

•'Tammy  Tod,"  589. 

Tannahill,  386,  497. 

Tarras,  William,  648. 

Tatlor,  Alexander,  661. 

••  Tea-Table  Miscellany,"  209,  210. 

Temptation,  257. 

Test  Act,  102. 

Teve.ndale,  Elizabeth,  650. 

That  is  the  place,  an'  thereabout,  452. 

The  ae  dark  spot  in  this  loveless  uorld  479 

The  Ash,  620. 

"The  Bannennan  Pibroch,"  525. 

The  Beauties  o'  Devanha,  404. 

The  Beautiful  and  Pure,  533. 

The  Blinkin'  o't,  633. 

The  Boatie  Rows,  329,  339 

The  Bogie  0  !  540. 

"  The  Bridal  o't,"  2.'?3. 

The  Bruce,  1,  3-11. 

"  The  carle  he  came  o'er  the  craft,'"  216. 

The  Child  and  the  Bird,  594, 
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The  darkest  hour  /.•<  ever  nearent  day,  04. 

•■  Tlie  Day  of  Judgment,"  25',  644. 

The  Devil's  Staiie,  b'-iH. 

The  Dream,  Ingram's;  extracts,  367,  368. 

The  Dream,  Maelauchlan's,  extract,  341. 

The  Flower  of  Don^^ide,  633. 

"  The  Friar,"  194. 

"The  Gathering  of  the  Hays,"  177. 

"  The  Gathering  Rant,"  1S4. 

The  Glen  a'  the  West,  499. 

The  Gloamin'  o'  Life,  630. 

The  gude  aidd  Kirk  o'  Scotland,  508. 

"  The  Guileless  Heart,"  434. 

The  Guise  at  Tyric,  70,  71. 

"  The  Hares,"  Beattie's,  245. 

"The  Hermit,"  Beattie's,  245. 

r/ie  Hooiie,  bb~,  558. 

The  Kail  Brose  o'  Aiild  Scotland,  326,  32^, 

328. 
The  laird  maun  hae  his  ain  again,  175. 
"The  Laird  o'  Ballandrum,"  429. 
The  Land  o'  Cakes,  425. 
"  The  Language  of  the  Leaves,"  620. 
•The  Lowry,"  73. 

The  man  is  blest  u-ha  never  toils,  615. 
"  The  Massacre  of  the  De\il,"  429. 
"  The  Mautman,"  197. 
The  merchant's  bed  it  u-as  iceel  made,  193. 
The  Miseries  of  a  Pure  Scalar,  26-30. 
"  The  Xymph  of  Aberdene,"  48-50 
77(6  Old  Kirk  Bell,  554. 
"  The  Phantom's  Chase,"  621. 
The  Praises  of  Wenien,  24,  25. 
The  Queens  reception  at  Aberdeen,  19,  20. 
The  Recluse  View  of  Life,  104. 
"  The  River,"  Forsvth's,  555. 
"The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  327. 
"  The  Rock  and  the  Wee  Pickle  Tow,"  223,  232. 
"The  Roval  Beggar,"  429. 
"  111-  Shaver,"  235. 
"  The  Storm  King,"  619. 
"The  Twa  Waters,"  403. 
The  waefiC  want  o'  siller,  606. 
"  The  Wee  Wifiekie,"  326. 
"The  Whig's  Supplication,"  525. 
The  icind  comes  frae  the  land  I  love,  186. 
"The  Wise  Club,"  334. 
The  Witch  of  the  Grampians,  436. 
"Theatre  of  the  Scottish  Kings,"  59,  641. 
Theatre  Royal,  Old,  626. 
Theatricals  in  Aberdeen,  303. 
Theological  Club,  238. 
Their  Learning,  107. 

There  be  too  few  that  take  a  true  delight,  168. 
There  lives  a  young  lassie,  423. 
"There's  aye  some  Water  whaur  the  Stirkie 

Droons,"  625. 
There's  nae  a  crook  nor  round  about,  515. 
There's  not  a  scene  beneath  the  sun,  427. 
There's  some  addresses  made  to  men,  430. 
There's  some  say  that  ice  wan,  119. 
These  songs  in  the  long  nights  of  winter,  192. 
They  speak  o'  wyles  in  icoman's  smiles,  477. 
This  nicht  ye' II  cross  the  bosky  glen,  469. 
"  Thistle  and  the  Rose,  The,"  21. 
"  Thistle  of  Scotland,"  605,  651. 
Tho'  lang  V  ve  born  the  poets  name,  35?. 
Thom,  William,  354,  462,  Letter  from  London, 

468 ;  Letter  from  Inverurie,  470 ;  481,  483, 

488.  500,  510,  513,  527,  528,  657. 
Thomson-,  Alkx.kxdkr,  647. 
Thomson,  Rev.  Alex.,  of  Lintrathen,  224. 
Thomson.  Jas.,  18. 
Thomson,  John,  Verses  bv  Lillias  Skene  to, 

94. 
Thomsone,  — ,  72. 

"Thou  cauid  gloomy  Feberwar,"  386. 
Thoughts  o'  the  paxt.  6i9. 
Thoirrt  Hair  alter' d  now,  May,  421. 
Thou  secret  power,  immortal  spark,  434. 


"Three  Decades  of  Divine  Meditations,"  78, 

612. 
Thro'  a'  the  Ups  and  Doutis  o'  life,  f-66. 
"Thrummy  Cap,"  388,  389. 
Thrummy  Mitten,  The,  619. 
Tifty's  Annie,  70. 
"Time,  an  Elegy,"  645. 
"Tipperty's  Jean,"  638. 
'Tis  not  thy  beautie,  64. 
Todd,  James  G.,  652. 
"Toddy,"  372. 
Tol booth,  Aberdeen,  189. 
To  Mary,  433. 

"To  Melancholv,"  Ogilvie's,  261. 
To  my  Old  Spade,  429,  430. 
To  Novelty,  Mercer's,  extract,  336. 
To  the  Begging  we  will  go,  223,  233. 
"  To  the  Genius  of  Shakespeare,"  Ogilvie's  Ode, 

261. 
To  you  bright  youth  of  noble  birth  descent, 

201. 
Towie  Castle,  35. 
"Town  Longings,"  535. 
"Trades  School  Reniiniscencea,"  525. 
Trinity  Bell,  The,  110. 
Trojan  War,  Barbour's  poem  on  the,  11. 
Troup,  James,  190. 
True  Lyffe,  99. 
Tullochgorum,  extract,  271. 
"Tune  your  Fiddles,"  273. 
Ttca  Emperors  ance  had  a  bit  o'  a  spree,  600. 

Ugie,  Stanzas  to,  494. 
"  Uij-sses'  Answer,"  2:0. 
Universities,  Fusion  of  the,  551. 
University,  System,  Scottish,  409. 
Upon  the  imprisonment  of  friends,  91. 
Urquhart,  Sir  Thomas,  of  Cromarty,  78. 

Vedder,  David,  438,  491. 

Vernon,  Edward,  654. 

Verses  on  Earl  of  Panmure,  65. 

"  Verses  sent  to  a  Friend  with  a  Bicker,"  321. 

"  Virgilius  Evangelizans,"  75,  6i2. 

Virgin,  Chapel  of  the,  32. 

Virginia  Street,  54. 

"Vision  of  Famine,  The,"  461. 

Visit  to  granny,  565. 

Volunteers,  Finlason's,  398,  403,  446. 

Votaries  of  Pleasure,  258. 

Wafle,  General,  155,  156,  163. 

"  \Va  is  the  man,"  41. 

"  Wakenin'  o'  the  Howdie,"  369. 

Walker,  Alex.,  549,  557,  636. 

Walkek,  James,  660. 

Walker,  Rev.  James,  659. 

"  Wallace  before  his  Judges,"  586. 

"  Wallace,  The  Martial  Achievtments  of  Sir 

William,"  355,  651. 
"  Wanderer,  The,"  498. 
"  Wandei-ings  of  Princj  Charles,"   Buchans' 

190. 
Watson,  Alexander,  326. 
Watson,  Archib.ald  Inglis,  632. 
Watt  o'  the  Hill,  638. 
We  a'  nmin  muster  soo7i  the  morn,  185. 
Weavers,  Hand-loom,  396. 
Weavers'  Rigg,  The,  396,  398. 
Webster,  George,  659. 
Webster,  William,  M.,  657. 
We  datirna  brew  a  peck  o'  maut,  176. 
Wedderbirn,  David,  40,  54,  640,  641. 
Well  0'  Spa,  517,  518. 
Wells'  Controversy,  517,  5  '5,  532. 
We  u'ould  launch  upon  the  current,  587. 
Whare  are  ye  gaun,  ye  bloody  Dukel  187. 
Whare  wad  ye  hae  my  heart  to  bel  635. 
"  What  Ails  the  Lasses  at  me?"  2.33. 
"  What  Ails  you,  my  Meg?"  403 
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"  What  is  Man  ?"  434. 

W/iat  the  Pope  can  do,  106. 

When  cantin  Presbyterian  !r«&-s%  175. 

When  Father  Adam  first  icas  placed,  526. 

When  God  out  of  rude  chaos  dreio  the  light,  79. 

When   the  day  was  lang,  and  the  goivnie's 

head,  511. 
When  the  winter  nichts  grew  lang  and  cauld, 

621. 
'•  Whi?  Festival,"  525. 
While  jolly  June  invites  the  sivain,  486. 
"  Whiirv  Whigs  Awa',"198,  199,  200  ;  extracts 

from',  205-208. 
"  Whist,  a  Poem,"  647. 
"  ^^'hist]e  Binkie,"  328,  386,  468,  470,  485,  491, 

632,  637. 
AVliitelaw,  Alex.,  216. 
Whitelaw's  Scottish  Songs,  605. 
Why  stand  ye  lingering  in  the  light  ?  624. 
Whvtriggs,  Laird  of,  135. 
"  Wido^v  and  her  Son,  The,"  447. 
Widoiv,  are  ye  sleeping  yet  ?  69,  70. 
"  Widow's  Determination,  The,"  586. 
"Wild  Huntsman,  The,"  Scott's,  164. 
Wilkie,  James,  656. 
William  of  Grange,  114. 
Will  ye  go  to  Crookie  Den,  192. 
Wilson  of  Fetterletter,  371,  375. 
Wilson,  vocalist,  330. 
Wilson,  Alex.  Stephen,  631. 
Wilson,  John,  author  of  "  Tlie  Clyde,"  283,  284, 
Wilson,  Prof.,  491. 
Winchester,  Charles,  611. 
Winter,  18. 


Winter,  385. 

Winter,   or  the   Farnthouse,  extracts  from, 

454,  455,  456. 
Winter's  Night,  Eeattie's,  extract,  317,  319. 
Wi>e  Club,  The,  238. 
"  Wise  Willie,"  372. 
Witches'  Wind,  The,  584. 
"Witness,  The,"  492. 
"  Wizard  Laird  of  Skene,"  621. 
Wodrow,  176. 

"  Woo'd  an'  Married  an'  a',"  222,  223,  233. 
Woodhouselee,  Lord,  275. 
"  Wooing  in  the  Woodlands,"  576. 
Woolmanhill,  54. 
Wordsworth,  Bishop,  275. 
"  Wreath  of  Temperance,  The,"  460. 

Yair's  "Charmer,"  130. 

"  Yarns  of  the  Pentland  Firth,"  582,  588. 

Ye  darlings  how  my  life  is  changed  since 

then,  bib. 
Ye  dinna  ken  yon  boioer,  476. 
Ye  dinna  sham  folk  loi'  rif-raff,  321. 
"  Ye  needna  be  courtin'  at  me,  auld  man," 

499. 
"  Ye  Nobell  Cheesemonger,"  662. 
Yes,  poets  have  phrases  enough,  346. 
York  Building  Company,  156. 
"Yorkshire  Alehouse,  Tlie,"  613. 
"  Young  Briton's  Reply,"  586. 
Young  Mary  by  the  burn,  424. 
You're  like  a  cock  my  father  has,  194. 
"  Ythan,  and  the  Scenery  of  Gight,"  372. 
Yule  Feast,  The,  Beattie's,  extract,  319,  589. 
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